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FOREWORD 

T O the botanical world Dr. John Hutchinson of Kew is well 
known, but this book is certain to be read and enjoyed by many 
outside the ranks of botanists, and for them a few words of 
introduction may be useful. To me ])ersonally the comradeship in 
the field with Dr. Hutchinson on several botanical expeditions recalls 
many happy memories, and this adds to tlie pleasure of writing some 
lines to introduce the [)resent work, which deals to some extent with 
the results of those expeditions. To me the amateur, as to him the 
specialist, l^otany is a true link and a great bond between us. 

I have always t)een a lover of plants. As a farmer’s son in the old 
(Vi])e (A)lony days 1 grew up close to Nature and all her intimate ways, 
and when later I studied botany at college I used to accompany Pro¬ 
fessor Marloth, a grc^at figure in South African botany, on his botanical 
(\\})editions. Botany thus was a natural hobby to me, and my holidays 
were usually s])ejit in long rambles over the veld and on the mountains 
of what was, and still remains, one of the tloral j)aradises of the w'orld. 
The l)ond with Nature and plants was not so much scientific as personal, 
and dee])(med into a s])iritual influence of an abiding character. Thus in 
the busy crowded years of later life I took my relaxation and spent my 
oc(;asional holidays in botanical rambles, away from the human 
pressure which is of all the most exciting and oppressive. For to the 
busy mind t h(ue is no release, no easing off com])arable with that of just 
wandering away and tramping over the vtdd. absorbed in the wild life 
of plant and beast. It is the true wholesome escape from life’s oppressive 
exigence. 

In my botanical reading 1 had learned to know of Hutchinson as 
the Kew specialist who had debumined very large numbers of South 
African and tropical African plants, and later as the author of Fa 7 nilies 
of Flowering Plants, a handbook which I have come to use as the best 
taxonomic arrangement of flowering plants known to me. 

The pattern of plant life as a whole has always intrigued me. Now, 
of flowering j)lants there are somewhat less than 350 families, somewhat 
more than 11,000 genera, and over 150,000 species known at present. 
Unless some systematic arrangement of this immense mass could be 
effected, botany as a science, or even as a practical pursuit, would be 
hopeless. The earliest successful attempt at classification was made 
by Linnaeus in his artificial system, and since his time systematic 
botany has advanced by numerous steps, until we have now reached 
the two rival systems of Bentham and Hooker on the English side, and 
Engler and Prantl on the German side, both dating from the last 
century, and both on more natural lines of classification than those 
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followed by Linnaeus. Hutchinson's system mediates between these 
two and shows an advance mainly in two directions. 

In the first [dace, the advance of evolutionary ideas has led him to 
pay more attention to phylogenetic develo[)ment in plant life, so that 
with him the pattern of arrangement follows more the lines of the 
family tree and of natural descent and relatedness rather than outward 
resemblances of form. Phylogeny is, of course, a very recent scientific 
study, and much of it is still uncertain and obscure, so that success on 
phylogenetic lines can only be very approximate at present, and we 
must look upon taxonomy as a progressive^ study likely to lead to even- 
greater success as time goes on. But it is in the true line of evolutionary 
doctrine, and therefore likely to disclose the more fundamental relations 
on which systematics should be based. Hutchinson’s demarcation of 
families and their grouping into orders appears to me therefore a real 
advance on both the older, somewhat out-of-date systems. 

His second advance makes the flowering families smaller, more 
natural, homogeneous, and compact, and eliminates as much as 
possible the arbitrary and artificial grouping and basing of families on 
mere accidental characters. These two im|)rovements make Hutchin¬ 
son’s system to my mind not only more in accord w ith the true scientific 
trend, but also more practical and useful to the working botanist. His 
earlier volume on the Dicotyledons has since been followed by a second 
volume on the Monocotyledons w hicdi marks an even greater departure 
from the two orthodox systems. I use him habitually, and find him a 
helpful companion in my botanical rambles. 

So far I had knowm Hutchinson only from his book and his writings 
in the Kew Bulletin and other scientific journals. He had been receiving 
the best possible scientific training in the great school of Kew and under 
masters such as Hooker, l^rain, Thiselton Dyer and other great experts 
at Kew. But Kew and its Museums and Herbaria are not enough. 
Botany is a science of life, and cannot be learned fully from the dead, 
from dried specimens buried in paper covers. All the great botanists 
have been naturalists, field naturalists, studying Nature from life, 
wanderers and seekers for the precious secrets, which only intimate 
contact with the living can disclose. Analysis and dissections of the 
dead are useful, but the truth is revealed only to the eye of the holist, 
discerning the innermost pattern of the living whole. Hutchinson had 
still to complete his studies and to graduate in the great university of 
Travel. He had studied Africa dead in the Herbarium. He had still 
to see it living in the sun, on the mountains and the plains, in heat and 
drought, in rain and swamp, in the shadows and the insolation of this 
so-called Dark Continent. He had to see it to believe. 

His first chance came in 1928. The recently established Empire 
Marketing Board had allowed certain scientific establishments in the 
British Commonwealth grants of money in aid of research. Sir Arthur 
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Hill, then the Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, made 
wise use of this Oj)i)ortunity to send some of the keen botanists on his 
staff into the fields connected with their sphere of work in the Her¬ 
barium. The first to be sent on a mission of this kind was Hutchinson. 
He was then in the middle of the preparation of the Flora of WeM 
Tropical Africa in collaboration with Dr. J. M. Dalziel. The com- 
]detion of that comprehensive work naturally delayed the appearance 
of the results of his visit to South Africa. Like other mortals, he had 
not enough spare time at his disposal to carry out two large tasks 
simultaneously and do justice to both. Even so, the bulk of the 
present book has been written and illustrated at odd times ever since 
he completed his first African visit in April 1929. 

His second visit was made in 1930, when I invited him to accompany 
me on a botanical jaunt to the Rhodesias and Tanganyika. Dr. 
1. B. Pole Evans, the (diief of the Plant Division in South Africa, also 
accompanied the exf)edition. Some members of my family and my 
dear friends the (jilletts from Oxford were also of the party. What a 
jolly botanical band we w€u-e ! How we roamed at will through the 
floral treasuries of Southern Africa ! What busy days of collecting, 
swimming the rivers, climbing the mountains; nights by the veld fire, 
with the native dances to the beating of Africa drums; sleeping under 
the stars, modest feeding away from hotels; camping by the ruins of 
Zimbabwe, by the smoke-mist of the Victoria Falls, by the shores of 
Lake Tanganyika and the banks of the Liianzua torrent rushing 
headlong into it. What joy to find plants never found before, to 
search for Monote>^ through the forest, only to find that we had been 
sleeping all night under a Monofes tree ! What fun to present 
Hutchinson with a live plant which he could not recognise, only to be 
told that he had determined it dead at Kew ! And the sudden squall 
on Lake Tanganyika in which our frail launch might so easily have 
disa])peared with its precious load of botanists ! It was a thrilling 
time, and some of us were invited into the mysteries of Africa in an 
experience which will surely never be forgotten. Nor was it all a 
joy-ride. Physically it was as tough a job as the best of us could 
stand. And there came a stage when I much fear the pace was too hot 
for the best botanist of us all, and he had quietly to sidestep the caval¬ 
cade and retire to the Belgian Congo, there to pursue his collecting under 
less hectic conditions. The rest of us hurried back south to join in the less 
pleasant, still more hectic pursuit of the political game. For the Great 
Depression was on, and the crisis of the Gold Standard was not far off. 

Much has happened since. Hutchinson has become Keeper of the 
Museums of Botany at Kew, and has made another expedition, this 
time to the top of the Cameroons Mountain in West Africa, and he has 
completed and published his new volume II on the Monocotyledons, 
already referred to. 
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The appearance of the ])resent work has been delayed, partly OMong 
to technical difficulties, partly to causes which had overshadowed our 
human destiny. Think of the last five years and their effect on the 
publishing business ! At last the book appears, and much tlianks are^ 
due to P. R. Gawthorn, its publisher. Not for the first time his 
enter})rise and munificence have been put at the service of science. 
May lie have his reward in the success of this notable contribution to 
botanical science. 

As for Hutchinson, he has now graduated as a field naturalist 
and has joined the notable band of African botanists and collectors 
which includes such distinguished figures as Thiinberg, the father of 
African botany, Masson, Bowie, Burchell, Ecklon and Zeyher, Drege, 
Bolus, and Schlechter in South Africa, Barter and Mann in West 
Africa, and a host of others in all parts of Africa. Although he has 
collected much and widely, the main object of his African visits has 
been to study ])lants from life in the field, and not dead and buried in 
folders. With his knowledge and exjierience and his capacity for work, 
we may yet look forward confidently to many more fruitful contri¬ 
butions from him at Kew. But will they ever come again, the long 
long dances ” in those magic fields of African botany ? 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

AT this distant date ‘‘ Better late than never ’’ is the best maxim 
I can think of regarding this book. Even by the beginning of 
1939, when it was ready for publication, it was rather overdue, 
though its preparation had taken several years of as much of my leisure 
time as I could give to it. Its 2 )rogress dei)ended largely on the deter¬ 
minations of my specimens, particularly of my first collection made 
in South Afri(^a in 192S~9, which consists of about 3200 numbers and 
rej)rescnts nearly as many sf)ecies. Rarely did I gather the same 
sj)ecies twice. And three sets of as many as possible were collected ; 
the first for Kew, and a set each for the Bolus Herbarium and the 
National Herbarium at Pretoria. 

South African plants are iisually much more difficult and critical 
to name than those from l'roj)ical Africa. (Genera such as Folygala, 
Agath(mm, Indigofera, Erica, HeMchrymrn and Senecio, Sutera, and 
esy)ecially the family Selaginaceae, are particularly troublesome and 
sometimes even exasj)erating. A])etalous genera, such as Themnn 
and Eu 2 )horbi(i, are just as bad, and Gladiolus and Anthericnrn, among 
the Monocotyledons, are now very nearly hopeless to name from 
ordinary herbarium specimens. 

The time 1 have been able to s])are for this work has necessarily 
been very spasmodic, because of the task of writing the Flora of West 
Tropical Africa, the last part of which a 2 )y)eared in 1936. And during 
those years, among other things, as j^ointed out in the foreword, a 
s])ecial study of the Monocotyledons of the world was carried out, 
tlie results of which aj)peared in the second volume of my Families of 
Flowering Pla nis . 

T he writing of the book, however, has been a congenial task during 
many a winter’s evening, bringing back happy days S 2 )ent with new 
and old friends in that land of sunshine before the war. To these I 
tender an apology for its tardy ap})earance, j)articularly to Dr. I. B. 
Pole Evans, C.M.G., whose unfailing interest and help have encouraged 
me to complete it. To him also I am very greatly indebted for the 
numerous 2 )hotograph 8 which he has so generously allowed me to use. 
It gives me great pleasure, therefore, to inscribe the book to one who 
has done so much for South African botany. 

I have arranged the matter in five parts. Part I deals with the 
outward voyage, with a few notes on the various oceanic islands en 
route, the Wegener hypothesis, a general sketch of the flora of Africa 
as a whole, and my excursions with Caj)e Town as a centre, including 
a trip to Little Namaqualand and Bushmanland. 

Part II tells the story of my car journey from Cape Town via the 
Knysna Forest, Port Elizabeth, and the native States of the Eastern 
Province to Durban and thence to Pretoria. 

Part III describes my journey from Pretoria to the Limpopo and 
Zout2)ansberg with Field-Marshal Smuts and other friends, and various 
excursions from Pretoria as a base, twice with Dr. I. B. Pole Evans, 
at that time the Chief of the Division of Plant Industry. In this 
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section I also describe my return journey to Cape Town via Kimberley, 
the Kaap Plateau, and (rraaff* Reinet, the whole having taken about 
eight months. 

Part TV contains an account of a second visit to Southern Africa, 
this time as the guest of Field-Marshal Smuts on a s})ecial exj)edition to 
Lake Tanganyika, via Zimbabwe, and the Victoria Falls. I also took 
the o|)portunity of visiting the Katanga district of the Belgian Congo, 
and the Matop])os, with a further visit to the Zout[)ansberg on my 
return, besides an excursion to the to]) of the Mont aux Sourcjcs, in 
the National Park, Natal. 

T he last ])art contains chapters on (1) the Floral Regions of South 
Africa, (2) an ac(^ount of botanical literature with special reference 
to taxonomy, (3) some notes on the history of botanical exploration, 
including a list of Burcheirs localities, (4) a new phylogenetics arrange¬ 
ment of South African families of flowering plants, (5) list of Zout- 
])ansberg plants, and ((>) a detailed list of the localities where T 
collected. 

The accounts of the ])lants collected in Parts I TV may ])rove 
useful to botanists who hapj)en to visit any of the localities at about 
the same time of year, and the last i)art should be of interest to 
students. 

Much still remains to be done in regard to the classification of 
South African j)lants, their nomenclature, and their geogra])hical dis¬ 
tribution, the flora being one of the most interesting in the world in 
that respect. Particularly does the science of botany in South Africa 
need poi)ularising to bring recruits to the fold. As ])ointed out by 
the late Sir Arnold Theiler in his presidential address to the South 
African Biological Society in 1928, South Africa needs men of the 
type of Gilbert White, Richard Jefferies, and W. H. Hudson, etc., to 
preach the gospel of the love of Nature, and make converts to the 
cause throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

I N the course of my wanderings I met numerous people and made 
many friends who contributed largely to the success of my tour in 
Southern Africa. To all of them I am very deeply grateful, ])arti(m- 
larly Field-Marshal and Mrs. Smuts and members of their family, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Gillett of Oxford, and their son, Mr. Jan Gillett, to 
Dr. T. B. Pole Evans, (^.M.G., Dr. E. P. Phillips, and Mr. (now Dr.) 
R. A. Dyer, of the Botanical Survey, Mrs. (now Dr.) Bolus, Professor 
Compton, Mr. Pillans, Mr. James Logan, Dr. Fourcade, Mr. F. R. Long, 
Miss Verdoorn, and Miss Forbes, and many others whose names ap])ear 
in the book. 

I am also greatly indebted to my former chief, the late Sir Arthur 
William Hill, K.C.M.G., who made it i)ossible through the Empire 
Marketing Board for me to visit the country and follow in the foot¬ 
steps of those travellers and botanists who have contributed so much 
to our knowledge ; in addition, he very kindly read through the MS. 
and made many helpful suggestions. 

Finally I cannot adequately express my gratitude to Mr. P. R. 
Gawthorn for his great public-spiritedness in publishing the book in 
such difficult times and entirely at his own expense. 
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PART I 


(Jhipier I 

THE OUTWARD VOYAGE 

E ven so long ago as the year 1795, Professor (^arl Thunberg, the 
eelebrated Swedish botanist and traveller, found it necessary to 
apologise for obtruding u])on tlie })ublic a book of travels, because the 
booksellers’ shops were already loaded with them. I need not follow 
his exam])le, however, for this volume lays no claim to be merely a 
book of travel. Tt is rather a pot pourri of my impressions and 
ex])eriences on a botanical tour in South Africa, with an account of 
tlie ])lants that I saw on the way. 

In describing the sea-passage in this first chapter, I shall have to 
(9aim the indulgence of those fortunate people to whom a voyage to 
South Africa is more or less a humdrum experience. For me it was 
to be something much more. I was going to Africa, and I naturally 
looked foi'ward to it witli keen anticipation ! 

Although a student of African botany for many years, I had not 
so far set foot on the “ dark continent ”, my farthest south having 
been a visit to Madeira and the Canary Islands in 11)12 ^ with one of 
my colleagues from the Kew Herbarium. So it was indeed a great 
day in my life when I stepped aboard the R.M.S. Saxon on July 27th, 
P)28, en route for a botanic^al tour in South Africa on behalf of the 
Royal Botanic ( Jardens, Kew, 

I had no reason to ex])ect a voyage to the Cape such as was often 
experienced by the earlier travellers, when the average duration was 
usually several months, and sometimes accompanied by considerable 
hardshi}). Idiunberg, for example, started for South Africa on 
December JOth, 1771, and arrived in Table Bay three and a half 
months later, on April Kith, 1772. On landing he records that with 
mutual joy the members of the ship’s company congratulated one 
another oji being delivered from many dangers; and no wonder, for 
on the way many of them had suffered agonies through the cook 
having mistaken a quantity of white-lead for flour and mixed it in 
some pancakes ! 

Fortunately we had a more careful cook on the Saxon, and our 
only trial was the lethargy of the last few days, a condition incidental 
to most long voyages, when even the excellent fare provided begins 
to pall, when the french beans taste, or seem to taste, almost the 
same as the potatoes, and even the expert may have difficulty in 
distinguishing the mutton from the veal. At the end, however, 
instead of beating for days against contrary winds outside Table Bay, 
as Thunberg did, we sailed majestically into harbour exactly to schedule 
shortly after dawn of the seventeenth day. 

^ See Sprague and Hutchinson in Kew Bulletin, 1913, pp. 287-299. 
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The Island of Madeira 

Tlie mail-boats of the Ihiion (‘astle 8tcamshi]) ( om))aiiy call only 
at Madeira, and on the outward voyage land is usually sighted only 
om^e afterwards, and then in the very early morning when the great 
African continent is a[)f)roached closely at ('aj)e \'erde, the Canary 
Islands being })assed during the niglit. 

Udie bay at Funchal, Madeira, is only three and a half days 
from Southam[)ton, and it never fails to take one’s breath away. The 
lofty mountains seem to end rigid in the deep blue sea, and the red- 
roofed white houses of tlie town are framed iji greenery on the steep 
slopes as far as the eye can see. 

r visited the kite Dr. (irabham. then over ninety years old and a 
most charming and interesting personality. He had a beautiful garden 
some distance up tlie mountain, and 
was a ke(m coll(M‘tor of chx'ks, a 
hobby I had not observed in any¬ 
one befoie. He was also a very 
ac(M)m])lis}ied musician, and I had 
the privilege of hearing him play 
the organ on the occasion of my 
visit. T only realised Dr. (irabham’s 
great age when later T found that 
he had ])ublishe(l a paper on the 
climate and lesources of Madeira so 
long ago as ISbO. twenty-four years 
before I was born ! During a walk 
around his garden I observed many 
interesting ])lants, among them being 
a tree of Ma(jn(^li(t (jr(fmJ[flora Linn. 

()() ft. high, with a trunk h ft. in 
circumference: and a Fulip-tree, 

]jirio(le)i(lro)i inlip[fera ijinn., about 
<S() ft. high and with a trunk 12 ft. 
around; whilst a tine example of 
('yeas rerohifn Thunb. was over 8 ft. 
high. 

In the town of Fum^hal one feels 
immediately trans])lanted into the 
tro])ics. At a low level the climate is warm and relaxing and most 
tr(>{)ical plants requiring moist conditions may be grown to ])erfection. 
The streets and gardens are full of exotic species which the visitor from 
Northern Europe has seen only in greenhouses or not at all. 

A great part of the Island of Madeira is under cultivation, and the 
mountain slo})es are planted largely with Pimis pinaster Ait., there 
being no indigenous pine, as there is in the Canaries. The tree 
heath, Erica arborea Linn., which is widely spread in Southern Europe 
and on the mountains of tro])ical East Africa, grows wild here and is 
common on the upper slopes. In the Mediterranean and in North 
Africa it occurs at low altitudes, and ascends to higher parts farther 
south ; for example in Madeira it grows from 2000 to 3500 ft., in 
the Canaries 4000-5000 ft., and from 7000 to 11,000 ft. in the high 
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mountains of East Africa, ranging from Eritrea to Tanganyika 
Territory. There is another tree-heath in Madeira, E. scoparia Linn., 
which also occurs in the Canaries, and may be seen in the Las 
Mercedes Wood, Tenerife. The other woody ])lants of the island are 
of considerable interest, and are mainly of tropical origin and belong 
to tropical families. '’J'here is an endemic Sideroryloji, S, Marinulano 
Banks ex Lowe, a variety of the Olive, Olea enropaea Linn., and a 
near relative, Nofelaea excelm Webb, and several conspicuous trees of 
the Laurel family, such as Perf<ea itidica S])reng., Apollonia.^ canarlensiti 
Nees, Oreodaphne foetem Nees, and La urns canariensis W^cbb k Berth. 

A complete Flora of Madeira has never been writteui, the Kev. 

R. T. Lowe, who 
studied the plants of 
the island, having 
])erished in the ill- 
fated Liheria off the 
Scilly Isles in A])ril 
LS74. Before his 
death, however, 
about three-quarters 
of his Manual was 
fortunately pub¬ 
lished. But a list 
of the ])lants of the 
island was issued in 
1914 by (\ A. Mene- 
zes, a Portuguese 
botanist. The best 
guide is, of course, 
l^rown’s Made/ir(t , 

Canary Idands, and 
In South Europe and North Africa tlii^ s]KM*ies ^^rows Azores, published by 
at low altitudes, in Madeira and the Canaries in tlio the ITlion (Vistle 
middle altitudes (2000-5000 ft.), and in the mountains Steam shin rh)rri- 
of East Tropical Africa at high altitudes (7000-11,000 \ ' i -i 

ft.). It is not found on the Cameroons .Alt., in West ^ 

Africa. T hirers and Garden's 

of Madeira, by Ella 

du Cane, is a book wdiich should give the general reader a very good 
idea of the island and its floral beauties.^ 


The Canary Islands 

The Canary Islands are passed during the night, the (course being 
between Tenerife and Gomera. Most of them are of volcanic origin, 
and, in contrast with Madeira, at a distance a[)pear anything but 

^ See also J. Bommijiler, “ Ergebnisse zweier botanischer Reisen naeh 
Madeira und deri Canarischen Inseln ”, Lngl. Bot. Jahrb., 33 : 387 -492 (1903). 

M. Vahl, “ tiber die Vegetation Madeiras ”, Knnl. Bot. Jnhrb., 36 : 253-349 
(1905). 

F. Roll (of Dresden), “List of Plants Observed in the Island of Madeira”, 
Hooker’s Journal of Botany, 1 : 15-22 (1834), and R. T. Lowe’s “Notes and 
Observations ” on the above, /.c., 22-43 (1834). 



Range of Er/ca arborca Linn. 
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Per,serf itniiat Spronp:. (Lauraceae), from the laurel forest of tlie C^anary Islands; 

endemic. 


inviting to tlie trcaveller. Tliey bear a flora, ^ however, of very great 
interest. For exain])le, tlie famous “ Dragon trees Dracaena Draco 
J^inn., catch tlie eye of the visitor at once. The layman might be 

^ Tlie classic^al work on tlie phanerogamic flora of the Canaries is that of 
Barker-W'ebb and Borthelot, published in 1840 in three quarto volumes and 
two volumes (^intaining 252 magnifi(*ent plates. For a complete list of the 
plants of the Archipelago the reader is referred to Pitard and Proust, Les lies 
Canaries : Flore de Arvhipel^ Paris, 1908. 

See also: I). 11. Christ, “Vegetation und Flora der Canarischen Tnseln ”, 
Kngl, Hot. Jahrh., 6 : 458- 526 (1885). 

H. (Tirist, “ 8j)icilegium canariense ”, Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 9 : 86-172 (1888). 

J. Bornmuller, “ Frgebnisse zweier botanischer Reisen nach Madeira mid den 
Canarischen Inseln ”, Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 33 : 387-492 (1903). 

For the islands of Lanzaroto and Fuerteventura see C. Bolle, “ Botanische 
Kuckblicke auf die Jnseln . . .” in Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 16 : 224-261 (1893), 
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surprised to learn that this tree has liitlierto been included in the Lily 
fomily, Liliaceae. Tt is found wild only in the Canary Tslands. 
Then near the coast one often meets with huge clumps of the (’anary 
Euphorhift. E, canariensis Linn., with its formidable sf)iny stems, giving 
the landsca])e the ap])earance of an African semi-desert. After the 
dry zone is left, a moist evergreen forest full of interesting species is 
met with. The extent of this forest is largely determijied by the 
cloud-belt which hangs around the mountains and su])])lies moisture 
to the vegetation by condensing on the foliage. Its preservation is 
therefore vital to the water-suj)])ly of the islands. The Las Mercedes 
wood of Tenerife is a good example, and is only a short motor 
excursion from the steamer. 

So vital, indeed, is the vegetation to the water supply that there 
is an interesting story about a celebrated rain tree ^ on the island 
of Hierro, the most western of the Canaries. Altliough the Canary 
Archipelago was probably known to the earliest voyagers, the Phoe¬ 
nicians and the ('arthaginians, many hundreds of years before the 
Christian era, we know for certain that it was visited by Roman 
navigators during the reign of Juba TT, King of Mauritania, about 
25 B.c. The Romans regarded the islands as being the western 
boundary of the world, and Pliny has given us duba's account of them, 
in which he mentions a tree from which water was obtained. The 
])artieular tree of Hierro is supposed to have been Oreodaphne Jov.tems 
Nees, one of the Laurel family, Lauhac^eae. Tt grew in a hollow on 
a hill, and whilst in the heat of the day it drooped, in the night time 
it condensed enough water from the (douds to sup})ly the wliole island. 
Beneath this precious tree a stone well was built to conserve the 
water. The Spanish name for it was El Garre. So famous was this 
tree at the beginning of the seventeenth century that pictures of it 
(reproduced on j). 8) were used as frontis])ieees in contemy)oraneous 
herbals. 

A very imj)ortant tree in the Canaries is the native pine, Pinups 
canariensis C. Sm., which has been introduced and })lanted extensively 
in South Africa and other countries. Tt is found wild only in the 
Canary Islands, and being so isolated is of cojisiderable interest because 
its nearest relative grows in Mexico, on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Pieces of Canary Pine wood have been found among drift carried off 
by the Gulf Stream even as far as the coast of Norway. A fossil 
species, which seems to be very closely allied, has been found in the 
lava of the Cantal district, South (^entral France.^ 

The remainder of the evergreen forest of the Canaries is largely 
made up of four species of Lauraceous trees, Phoebe, harbusana Webb 
& Berth., Oreodaphne foetens Nees, Laurus canariensis Webb & Berth., 
and Persea indica Spreng., all of which occur in Madeira, and the 
latter two in the Azores. 

Just before the Great War of HH4, T was fortunate enough to 
make a botanical expedition to the islands with a colleague from Kew 
(see reference at foot of j). 1). After 8})ending a short time on the 
island of Tenerife, we proceeded bj^ the inter-island steamer to the 
island of La Palma, one of the most western of the group. There we 

1 For a full account of this see Htiichinson in Kew Bulletin^ 1019 : 153. 

- See Hutchinson in Kew Bulletin^ 1918 : 1-3, figs. 1-2. 





The Kain Tree of the Canary Islands The Ihiin Tree as sliown on the 
as shown by Duret, Hisfoire Adtnir- frontispiece of Ihuihin and (dier- 

able in 1605. ler’s Hisloria riantarum (k^icniUs 

in 1610. 



Sketch map of the Canary Islands showing their relative positions to the west 

coast of Africa. 
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spent three weeks exploring for plants and collecting for the Kew 
Herbarium, camping out for some time in the great crater, or Gran 
Caldera. The bottom of this great crater, wherein now runs a river, 
is less than 1000 ft. above sea level, and the highest part of the sur¬ 
rounding walls is nearly 8000 ft. altitude. The scenery in such a 
place is therefore magnificent, the upper part of the inside of the rim 
being composed of precipices 2000-3000 ft. high. 

The Canary Archipelago is remarkable for the large number of 
endemic species of flowering plants and ferns—that is to say, species 



Caiiarina Campanula Linn, ((^ampanulaceae), from the Canary Islands. 

The genn.s is also found in East Africa (see map on p. 10), where the species 
are very similar. 

which occur in these islands and nowhere else. Of these there are 
over 300 peculiar to the Canaries. Among the species with restricted 
distribution are six which occur also in Madeira and the Cape Verdes, 
eleven species common to the Canaries and the Cape Verdes, and 
twenty-eight species are shared by the Canaries and Madeira. There 
are as many as forty-one endemic genera—a very high proportion 
indeed. 

A genus of })articular interest, on account of its distribution, is 
Canarina, belonging to the Campanula family (Campakulaceae). 
There is one species in the Canaries, Canarinu Campanula Linn, (see 
above), and there are one or perhaps two species in the mountains of 
B 2 
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East Africa ranging from Abyssinia to north of Lake Nyasa, where 
they are often found hanging from trees in the forest from 5600 to 
9000 ft. altitude. This genus is a very interesting example of dis¬ 
continuous distribution, and I am somewhat at a loss to explain it. 
It seems ])robable that at one time Canarina occurred in suitable 
localities in more or less continuous forest right from the Canaries to 
East Africa, and that it has disappeared from the intervening countries 
through changes of climate (see map on p. 10). 

:!e sj! ♦ 3|c * * 

This voyage was indeed a contrast compared with that of Thun- 
berg ! (Vmtrary wiiids perhaps inconvenienced us a little in regard 

to our (comfort on deck, or a following North-East Trade tended to 
make life on board somewhat trying. The latter we ex])erienced two 



days south from Madeira. Next morning, however, there was a fresh 
head wind and life on board was brisk once more and we were ready 
to begin the sports so well organised. A swarm of “ Mother Carey’s 
(thickens ” following the ship indicated that we were not so very far 
from land. 

I had often wondered what the weather would be like at sea in 
these latitudes, and I was surprised at the cool, fresh breeze on 
approaching the equator, which was crossed in the night on the out¬ 
ward voyage. It was a little difficult to realise that we were passing 
from summer to winter, for the sun was now to the north of us, and 
it was still winter in the Southern Hemisphere. 

In the early morning of August 3rd we passed very close to the 
mainland at Cape Verde, and I have a note in my diary of being quite 
thrilled to see a small part of “ our area ”, probably all that I should 
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ever see ^—a low strand with two small hills near the seashore, and 
behind these a fairly dense growth of palms. My interest in this 
coast is considerable, for I have studied and described nearly every 
one of the known flowering plants of the region, being the joint 
author of the Flora of We6't Tropical Africa."^ 

Former land-connection between Africa and South America 

The flora of this part of the coast is closely related to that of 
Brazil, a fact which lends considerable suj)port to Wegener’s idea that 
Africa and South x4merica were at one time united. As Wegener ^ 
points out, the outlines of the two coasts fit almost exactly into cac^h 
other if cut up and placed together (see outline map, p. 11). 



Range of Mayacaceae, a rnonotypic monocotylefloiious family with one species, 
Mayaca Baumii Giirke, in Angola, West Africa; remainder in America. 


Wegener’s theory is known as the Displacement Theory, and this 
striking similarity of the Eastern South American and West African 
coasts was the starting point of a new conception of the earth’s crust 
and of its movements. It assumes that the continental masses of 
land underwent great horizontal drifting movements during the course 
of geological time and that they are still drifting. Wegener says 

(p. 2) : 

“ According to this idea, to take a particular case, millions of years ago 
the South American continental plateau lay directly adjoining the African 
plateau, even forming with it one large connected mass. This first split in 
Cretaceous times into two parts, which then, like floating icebergs, drifted 
farther and farther apart.” 

1 I have since visited the Cameroons Mountain in West Africa. 

* J. Hutchinson and J. M. Dalziel, Flora of West Tropical Africa (Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, 1927'-1936), 

® A. Wegener, The Origin of Continents and Oceans (Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1924). 
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As a botanist who has studied the distribution of plants for many 
years, particularly African plants, T am a firm believer in Wegener’s 
ideas. In support of this I shall give only three examples from my 



liuu^e of Kapateaceae, a family of Monocotyledons; 
American except for one genus, Masduilocephalus^ in 
Liberia. 


book on iVlonocotyledons,^ and would refer the reader for further 
information to Irmscher’s com])rehensive paper on the subject.^ 

These three exanij)Ies are : (1) the Mayacaceae, a peculiar Mono- 



Range of Velloziaceae : lyVellozia^ 2y Barbacenia, 


cotyledonous family of one genus, with a wide range in North and 
South America, and one endemic species in Angola, West Africa; 
(2) the Rapateaceae, all from eastern tropical South America except 

^ J. Hutchinson, Families of Flowering Plants^ Vol. II, Monocotyledons 
(Macmillan & Co., 1934). 

^ E. Irmscher, “ Pflanzenverbreitimg und Entwicklung der Kontinente ”, 
Mitt, Inst, Allgem, Bot, Hamburg, 5 : 17-235 (1922). 
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one monotypic genus, Ma.HcJuilocepJialus in Liberia, West Africa; and 
(3) Velloziaceae, a small but very natural family of two genera, 
one, Barbacenia, endemic in Brazil, the other, Vellozia, common to 
South America and Africa, extending to Madagascar and southern 
Arabia. 

It is difficult to find a better ex])lanation of the distribution of 
these peculiar families (and there are many other families ^ or genera 
which have a similar range) than some such hypothesis as that 
expounded so ably by Wegener. 

The reader making this voyage, then, either actually or following 
the pages of this book, should realise that he is perhaps sailing along 
a course that was once terra firma, through a region from which the 
land has floated westward and is now South America. 

Again Wegener sa 3 ^s (Z.c.) : 

“ Similarly, it will be assumed that Antarctica, Australia and India 
lay adjoining Snutli Africa, and with the latter and South America formed, 
until the beginning of the Jurassic period, a single large—even if partly 
submerged at times by shallow water - continental area, which in the (U)urse 
of the Jurassic, Cretaceous and Tertiary times s])lit and crumbled into 
smaller blocks which drifted away from each otlier in all directions.” 

For full details of this interesting theory the reader should consult 
Wegener’s book. Anj^ botanist who has studied the floras of South 
Africa and Australia, or of Madagascar and India, cannot but be 
struck by their close relationships respectivelj^ which may best be 
accounted for by the displacement theory. There is, of course, the 
possibility of the y)arallel devclo|)ment of similar ty])es of plants in 
these now widely separated areas, but the generic and sometimes specific 
affinities are occasionally" so very close that one can hardly believe 
the latter to have been possible, or that land-bridges were the means 
of distribution. I shall return to this subject when dealing with the 
origin and relationships of the flora of Southern Africa, which has 
some very significant features (see p. 133), but trust that in the 
meantime I have whetted the appetite of the reader to learn more 
about the fascinating subject of the displacement of continents by 
reading Wegener’s book. 

The Cape Verde Islands 

Unfortunately, on our voyage we are not lucky enough to see the 
Cape Verde Islands, some 200 miles to the westward of Cape Verde 
itself. The flora of these islands has been very little investigated, and 
the group has only been visited by a few botanists in the earlier j)art 
of last century, and who were mostly on their way to more fertile 
regions. In former times sailing vessels usually called at one or other 
of the islands, and the short visit permitted of a few plants being 

1 Another very striking example has recently been discovered in French 
Guinea by M. Jacques-F(!Jix. This belongs to the Pine-Apple family, Bromklia- 
CEAE, hitherto known only from America. Dr. Chevalier described this plant 
as a new genus of Lilt ace ae, but German botanists have transferred it to be a 
species of Pitcaimia, P. Feliciana, a large South American genus of Bbomelia- 
CEAE, thus adding another very important link between the continents (see 
“ Willrmsellia Feliciana A. Chev.” in Bull, Soc, Bot, Paris, 84 : 502 (1937 ); and 
H. Harms and J. Mildbraed in Notizhl. Bot. Qart, Berlin, 14: 118 (1938). 
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gathered. As the Hookers ^ remarked in their notes on the botany 
of the Niger Expedition : 

“ There are many . . . circumstances connected with these islands 
which keep the mind busy while in their neighbourhood. They form the 
western extreme of the old world, of what was once the whole world to 
civilized man till within the last few hundred yeares, and hence, with the 
North C-ape and Cape of (h>od Hope, they constitute the three salient 
points in the geography of the eastern Atlantic. . . . The hitherto unex¬ 
plored mountains of the Cape de Verdes rise 8000 ft. and upwards above 
the sea, in serried ridges and isolated peaks, promising a rich harvest to 
some botanist, wlio may in those higher and cooler parts of the islands 
rely on immunity from tlisease. There he may expect to find new types 
of plants.” 

These remarks were published as long ago as 1849, and they may be 
repeated to-day with almost equal force. No doubt the higher parts 
of the islands would repay a thorough botanical investigation, and 
further interesting facts concerning geographical distribution might 
be brought to light. Our knowledge of the flora was summed up as 
long ago as 1852 by J. A. Schmidt in a work entitled Beitrage zur 
Flora (ler Cap Verdischen Insehi, printed at Heidelberg, and since my 
own voyage my friend Dr. A. Chevalier of Paris, a well-known African 
explorer, has visited the islands and compiled a list of plants.^ Like 
St. Helena and other Atlantic islands, the effects of man and beast 
on the flora of the islands are only too j)ainful]y evident at the 
present day. 

St. Helena 

The mail ^ steamers of the Union Castle Company do not call at 
either Ascension or St. Helena. Towards the close of the twelfth day 
we were in the neighbourhood of the latter, which has often been 
described as the most solitary island of the South Atlantic. Although 
over 1000 miles distant from the African continent, and nearly 1700 
miles from the Cape Peninsula, the flora of the island shows con¬ 
siderable affinity with tliat of the Ca])e. About forty s|)ecies of 
flowering plants were formerly known to be endemic in this island, 
but many of these have now^ disappeared owing to cultivation and 
the voracity of the goat, which was introduced into the island in 
1513, and multiplied so rapidly that in 1588 Captain Cavendish stated 
that they existed in thousands, single flocks being almost a mile 
long. Had it not been for William Burchell, who later made a great 
name as a naturalist in Southern Africa, we should have known very 
little about the native plants of the island. He spent five years there 
(from 1805 to 1810), and made an excellent collection of plants, which 
are in the herbarium at Kew. To-day the indigenous flora is confined to 
a few patches on the top of the central ridge, 2700 ft. above the sea. 

An excellent account of the island was published in 1875 by J. C. 

^ W. J. Hooker and J. D. Hooker, Botany of the Niger ExpeMtion^ 86 (1849). 

^ See A. Chevalier, Revue de Botanique Appliquke et d'"Agriculture Tropicale^ 
Nos. 170-171, Oct.-Nov. 1935 (Paris). 

See also E. H. L. Krause, “ Flora der Tnsel St. Vincent in der Capverden- 
gruppe ”, Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 14 : 394-425 (1891). 

^ Previous to the war the Intermediate Steamers from London usually called 
at both these islands. 

* J. D. Hooker, Lecture on Insular Floras (Brit. Assoc. Nottingham, 1866). 
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Commidcfidron robustum DC., n curious CoinjK)sit-e tree ondcniie in tlie islmid of 

St. Helena (after Melliss). 


Melliss, with interesting cha])ters on the geology, fauna, and flora. 
The last-mentioned especially is of great interest from a ])hyto- 
geographical standj)oint. As noted above, it shows a close relation¬ 
ship with the flora of South Africa, having native species of such 
typically Cape genera as Fhylica, Pelargonimn, Mesemhryanihemum, 
Osteo^permum, and Wahlenhergia. 



Melanodendron integrifolium DC., a curious Composite tree endemic in the island 

of St. Helena (after Melliss). 
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"rhe daisy family, Compositae, is represented by most weird and 
peculiar arboreal species similar to those found only in the East 
African mountains and in the Andes of South America. Some of the 
more interesting are Commidmdron (see figure,}). 16), a genus related to 
the Olearias and Asters of our gardens. It was probably once the 
most abundant ]:)lant in the island and covered much of the lower 
zone of the land at that period when verdure clothed those parts 
which now show only sterility and barrenness. ... It grew to a 
lieight of 20 ft., with a crooked, rugged, black, lichen-covered stem 
surmounted by a flat umbrella-shaped mass of pale blue foliage ’’ 
(Melliss). 1 give a copy of Melliss’ drawing of this remarkable tree, 
and of another, Mdaniodmdron integrifolimn, DC., the native Black 
(’abbage-tree, about 15 ft. high, growing on the central ridge. The 
latter is covered with white flower-heads in the months of October 
and November. 

The original flora of St. Helena has been aptly termed a frag¬ 
ment from the wreck of an ancient world ”, for when discovered over 
400 years ago the island was entirely covered with forests, the trees 
droo])ing over the tremendous ])recipices that overhang the sea, a 
vivid contract with ])resent-day conditions. Now the bulk of the 
flora consists of exotic. s])ecies which have assisted in the destruction 
of the native plants. What a pity man and beast have almost 
destroyed this museum of antiquity ! 

After Burchell, who published nothing about the flora, a celebrated 
Indian })otanist. Dr. Roxburgh, stayed for a year (1813-1814) in the 
island, and he drew up an alphabetical catalogue of the plants, which 
was published as an a[)])endix to Beatsoh’s ^ Tracts Relative to the 
Island of St, Helena in 1816, This was reprinted and arranged after 
the Linncan System by Watson in 1825 under the title Flora Sta, 
Helenica, and in the same year were published the ilenudres du Dr. F, 
Antomniarchi, on les derniers momens De Napoleon, which also con¬ 
tained an ac(‘ount of the flora. 

The late Sir Daniel Morris, at one time Assistant Director of Kew, 
visited the island in 1883, and wrote an interesting re})ort - on the 
agricultural resources. 

sic :(£ He 4: 

Having passed the latitude of St. Helena, we soon began to 
a|)j)roach the great continent of Africa, on which I was to land on 
the morrow. Naturally I was thrilled with anticipation. I have tried 
in the space of the next short chapter to give the reader some idea 
of its floristic wealth and characteristics, which I had uj) to that time 
been able to study only in the cupboards of the Kew herbarium. 

^ Major-Ueneral Alexander Beatson, one time Governor of St. Helena. 

^ African, No. 275. Colonial Office, January 1884. 



Chapter II 

GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE FLORA OF AFRICA i 

We are told by geologists - that the African continent has a sini})lcr 
structure than any other, although it has many uniciue features and 
formations. It (consists essentially of a j)lateau of which the rocks 
have not been bent into steep folds by com])ression since {)rimeval 
times, except for a strip in Caj)e Colony, which was part of an ancient 
southern continent, and for the Atlas Mountains, which are geologically 
and biologically European. The continent between these remote cliains 
of fold mountains has undergone no close folding, and nio>sf of it has 
remained above sea-level since the time of the oldest knoivn fossils. 
The })lateau has been fractured and (*left by earth movements whic^h 
occasioned widespread volcanic eruptions; but the ])lateau surface 
has remained a land area on which ])lants and animals have evolved 
continuously, subject to the stimulus of changing climate, but never 
interrupted by submergence. According to orthodox geology, Africa 
is part of an ancient continent which included most of South America, 
India, and Australia. This southern continent was sei)arated from 
the contemporary northern island of Eurasia, except for an occasional 
isthmus, by a sea, the Tethys, wliich extended from central Ameiica 
through the Mediterranean and across southern Asia to the Eastern 
Archipelago. The range of this southern continent is best established 
in Carboniferous times. By the Jurassic its disruption had begun by 
subsidences ^ which formed the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, introduced 
great changes in its biological relations, and repeatedly caused wide¬ 
spread volcanic eru])tions. 

The character of the vegetation of Africa is largely determined by 
the distribution of heat and moisture, coupled with the great range in 
altitude. Phytogeographically the continent may be f)rimarily divided 
into four sections (see maj), p. 20) : (1) a northern extra-tropical region, 
bordering the southern shores of the Mediterranean and gradually 
fading into and including the northern Sahara desert, the latter with 
a very scanty flora; (2) a tropical African region, bounded a])proxi- 
mately on the north by the Tropic of Cancer; (II) a South African 
region, reaching as far north as the Limpopo, Lake Ngami, and the 
Kunene river in southern Angola; and (4) a ('ape Region, a narrow 
strip in the south and south-west, with a flora closely related to that of 
Australia and very different from the remainder of Africa. According 
to Thonner [Flowering Plants of Africa., 1913), there are in Africa about 
3712 genera and over 40,000 species of flowering plants, a number 
constantly being added to by the discovery of new species. 

^ This section is largely the same as contributed by the author to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed. (1929), and included here by kind permission 
of the editors. 

2 See EncycL Brit., l.c. 

3 See p. 12, where the Displacement Theory of Wegener is supported as 
being more probable. 
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The Flora of North Africa 

The northern area of Africa contains a considerable |)ro})ortion of 
genera and s])ccies common to the south of Europe, besides a large 
number of endemics in and south of the Atlas Mountains and in 
Morocco. Tn the Atlas Mountains the Atlantic cedar {Cedrus atlantica 
Manetti) is a characteristic tree, and is very closely related to species 
in Asia Miiior and the western Himalayas, some authorities having 



Major botanical regions of Africa : I, Mtsditeu- 
RANEAN ReOION. II, TrOPICAE AfRICAN ReGION. 
Ill, Subtropical South African Region. IV, 
“ ('APE ” Region. 

The “ Cape ” Region has a flora quite different from 
that of the remainder of the continent, and is related 
to that of Australia. The flora of the neighbouring 
island <^f Madagascar differs largely from that of the 
continent, and is related to that of Ceylon and India, 
but more remotely to that of Australia. 
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considered them all to be forms of one variable species. The flora of 
Morocco is related to that of the f ^anary Islands, whilst the somewhat 
meagre indigenous vegetation of Egypt is largely the same as that 
of Palestine and Persia. The flora of the Hoggar Mountains in the 
central Sahara and on the line of the tropic of (^ancer is quite 
Mediterranean. 


The Flora of Tropical Africa 

The tropical African flora may be roughly divided into four regions : 
(1) a northern desert or semi-desert region; (2) a savannah or plateau 
region; (3) a high mountain region; and (4) the tropical rain forest. 

The first region is characterised by a very scanty rainfall, and its 
flora consists largely of plants which are short-lived, such as annuals, 
or those specially adapted to resist long periods of drought. These 
include the date-palm {Phoenix dactylifera L.), which grows where 
other vegetation is practically non-existent. 

The transition from the semi-desert to that of the savannah is 
usually gradual, with an increase in annual rainfall and pronounced 
wet and dry seasons. In the savannah the low, thorny bushes of the 
desert are replaced by scattered trees and shrubs, giving the country 
a park-like appearance, with an undergrowth of grasses and herbaceous 
flowering plants, including numerous annuals and species with under¬ 
ground rootstocks. This vegetation is typical of the elevated plateau- 
region which occupies a large portion of the continent. Characteristic 
trees are the Baobab {Adansonia digitxita Linn.), the Shea-butter tree 
{Butyrospermum Parkii Kotschy), Anogeimis ScJmnperi Hochst., 
Afzelia africana Smith, Entada sudanica Schweinf., Parkia filicoidea 
Welw., Combretum spp., numerous Acacias, and other thorny trees, 
and the Fan-palm {Borassus flabellifer Linn.), etc. 

In general it may be stated that the desert type is steadily encroach¬ 
ing on the savannah, which in turn is gradually penetrating the 
northern limits of the forest region, a condition resulting from a 
combination of desiccating winds during the prolonged dry period, 
and of human agency, such as shifting cultivation, overstocking, and 
burning of the grass, with subsequent erosion. 

In the drier parts of the savannah—for example in the eastern 
Sudan—large areas are covered by species of thorny Acacia, including 
A. arabica Willd., producing gum-arabic. In somewhat less arid but 
similar country farther south, in Rhodesia, south-east Belgian Congo, 
and parts of Angola, another leguminous genus, Brachystegia, is very 
plentiful, and forms almost pure low forest. Farther south from 
southern Angola across the country south of the Zambesi to Portuguese 
East Africa and the extreme northern Transvaal as far south as the 
Zoutpansberg, the Mopane tree, Copaifera Mopane Kirk, is dominant, 
in growth resembling a pear tree, with huge Baobabs dotted here and 
there. 

In the very arid, desert, coastal areas of south Angola and Damara- 
land a unique example of the vegetable kingdom, Welwitschia Bainesii 
(Hook, f.) Carr,, is found, and in this region a genus of the Cucumber 
family, Cucurbitaceae, Acanthosicyos horrida Welw., the Naras ”, 
thrives on the sand dunes where little else is found growing. In the 
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savannah and neighbouring forest regions there are numerous plants 
with edible fruits and not a few poisonous plants, such as species of 
DicJuipetalum (Chailletiaceae), the arrow-poison, Acokanthera (Apo- 
oynaceae), Lasiosiphon Kraussianus Meisn. (Thymelaeaceae), and 
Sirophanthus (Apocynaceae), etc. 

The high mountains cap{)ing the savannah region, the Cameroons 
Mountain, Mount Elgon, Mount Kenya, Mount Ruwenzori, and Mount 
Kilimanjaro, etc., carry a flora of great interest. On one or other of 
these mountains it is ])ossible to traverse almost as varied a succession 
of types of vegetation as might he encountered in a journey from the 
equator to the vicinity of either of the poles. Many of the genera found on 
their u])per slopes are represented elsewhere only in the cool temperate 
regions of the northern or southern hemispheres. Some of the better- 
known examples of the former are Berheris, Cornus, and Anemone, 
whilst outliers from the C'a])e region occur, such as Protea and Pelar¬ 
gonium. The weird forests of tree-groundsel {Senecio) and the giant 
species of Lobelia are now well-known characteristic features of the 
East African mountains. 

The evergreen forest occupies mainly the low-lying country, with 
a high rainfall distributed throughout the year, and extends in an 
ever-widening belt from the colony of Sierra Leone to the Cameroons, 
whence it spreads out over a large part of the Belgian Congo and the 
Gabun as far east as the Victoria Nyanza. This forest sometimes 
penetrates for a considerable distance into the drier savannah regions 
along the banks of rivers. It is particularly rich in endemic species 
of trees, shrubs, and woody climbers, some of which are of great 
commercial value. The most important timber-trees are the African 
mahoganies ” {Khaya, Pseudocedrela, Entandrophragma, etc.), and 
numerous trees of the families Caesalpiniaceae, Combretaceae, 
Simarubaoeae, and Euphorbiaceae. Among ornamental shrubs the 
several species of Mussae7ida (Rubiaceae), with enlarged, brightly 
coloured calyx-lobes, and brilliant flowered species of Comhretum, are 
conspicuous. The Silk-Cotton or Kapok-tree {Ceiba pentandra Gaertn.), 
with its enormous buttressed trunk, often attains gigantic proportions, 
whilst in West Africa especially, the valuable oil-palm {Elaeis guineensis 
Jacq.) is abundant. As many of the peculiar genera found in this 
primeval forest, especially in the Cameroons and Gabun regions, are 
also found in the Guianas and Brazil on the opposite side of the 
Atlantic, it seems probable that it is but the remains of a once much 
more extensive and continuous tract of forest. Apart from Madagascar, 
the connection between the East African forests and those of Tropical 
Asia across the Indian Ocean is not nearly so marked. 


The South African Flora 

The Flora of South Africa, broadly speaking, consists of several 
main types, one of which is quite different from the others. This is 
the Cape or South-Western region, which occupies a narrow strip 
within the southern coastline from the Oliphants River in the west to 
Port Elizabeth in the south-east. In some respects its vegetation 
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resembles that of certain parts of Australia, the peculiar families 
Proteaceae and Restionaceae and certain groups of Papilionaceae 
being common to the two areas and rare in, or absent from, other 
parts of the world. The vegetation of this coastal area is of a marked 
xerophilous character, and bears a superficial resemblance to that of 
certain parts of the Mediterranean. Tt is of the so-called busliwood 
type, and here and there are tracts of grassland. Intermingled with 
the shrubs are numerous annuals, herbaceous perennials, succulents, 
etc. Farther inland, between the ranges of mountains, much of the 
surface is occupied t)y the Rhenoster bush (Elytropap'pus rhinoceroiis 
Linn.) (Compositae). 

True forests occur only towards the eastern [)art of the region in 
the districts of George, Knysna and Humansdorp, and the trees com¬ 
posing them nearly all belong to tro])ical genera (see p. 223). In 
the north-west a few trees of a conifer, Callifris juniperoidetf, are 
found, being the sole remains of a once extensive forest. The Silver 
Tree, Lencadendron argentemm Linn., is now nearly confined to the 
Cape Peninsula, which harbours as many as 100 species of Erica, 
Other striking j)lants in the same district are the brilliant scarlet Dim 
uniflora Berg, and the blue D, graminifolia Ker-Gawl., two beautiful 
ground orchids. There are also numerous species of the Geranium 
family {Pelargonium) and many beautiful Oxalis, large numbers of 
which are in cultivation. 

Of the remainder of the South African regions, to which a special 
chapter is devoted farther on, perhaps the most interesting and 
remarkable is the Karoo, which occupies a broad belt in the hinter¬ 
land of the south-w^est region. It is plainly a vast shallow basin, 
which in former times was probably the bed of a large lake. 

Its altitude ranges from 1800 to 4500 ft., the mountains on the 
northern margin reaching 8000 ft. altitude. The vegetation is of an 
intensely xerophytic type, composed mainly of succulents of weird 
and diverse form, thorn-bushes and numerous plants with bulbous 
and tuberous rootstocks. Trees are almost entirely absent. The pre¬ 
dominant families in this region are Compositae, Papilionaceae, 
and Ficoidaceae, the last mentioned being represented by very 
numerous species of the genus Mesembryanihemum and its segregate 
genera. In some parts of this area the exotic Opuniia from Central 
America has become a pest. 

The Upper and Kalahari regions distinguished by Bolus may for 
convenience be treated as one. Whilst the families mentioned above 
are still widely represented, the grass family Gramineae takes a very 
high place, much of the country being grassland (high veld). Here 
also there is a considerable influx of families and genera characteristic 
of the tropical regions to the north. Among the Compositae the 
everlastings [Helichrysum) are conspicuous. 

The south-east-coast region is bounded on the south-west by the 
Van Staadens Mountains and extends northwards east of the Drakens¬ 
berg as far as the tropics, into which it gradually merges. It is essen¬ 
tially a southerly extension of the tropical flora of East Africa, and 
contains a large number of such tropical families as Asclepiadaceae, 
Acanthaobae, Rubiaceae, etc. True rain-forest and even mangroves 
occur in Natal. Some of the more striking plant-forms in this area 
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are a large tree Euphorbia, E. grandidens Haw., several species of 
Encephalartos (Oycadaceae), and numerous s})ecies of Ahe. Although 
nearly opposite the island of Madagascar, there is scarcely anjdhing 
in common between the two floras. 

As in the case of the tropical flora, it seems clear, judged by the 
character of the vegetation, that the climate of much of South Africa 
is gradually becoming drier. 



(Jhnpter HI 

CAPE TOWN AND VICINITY 


U P to a few years ago the number of botanists in South Africa might 
have been counted on tlie fingers of one hand. But at the time of 
my visit it was a different story, and on the quay no fewer than four 
botanists ^ of international repute were waiting to meet me. Although 
I had heard something about the warm hospitality extended to overseas 
visitors to South Africa, T had never expected anjdhing like this, and 
I was deeply grateful to those kind friends who welcomed me on the 
spot close to which had landed the long list of my botanical pre¬ 
decessors, such as Auge, S])arrman, Thunberg, Masson, Lichtenstein, 
Bowie, Macowan, Medley Wood, Bolus, Schlechter, and others. 



[Phoiogr, by the Autfior. 


Table Mountain, looking across Table Bay from the foot of the Blaauwberg. 

My goods and chattels soon being cleared through the customs, I 
was driven away to morning tea (a new exy)erience for me at the very 
outset) and the discussion of future j)lans. I found the veteran botanist 
Dr. Marloth ^ hale and hearty, and still as keen as ever to climb the 
Devil’s Peak or Lion’s Head and show me the gems of his beloved flora. 
Dr. Marloth is the author of a comprehensive, profusely illustrated 
book ® on the flora of South Africa. 

But I owe m}^ first introduction to the South African flora in situ 

^ These were Mrs. L. Bolus, Dr. R. Marloth, Professor R. H. Compton, and 
Mr. N. S. Pillans, besides Mr. Griffiths, Government Physicist, on behalf of the 
Botanical Survey. 

^ Dr. Marloth died in May 1931 (see Kew Bulletin^ 1931 : 427). 

® Marloth, The Flora of South Africa, 
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to Mrs. L. (now Dr.) Bolus and Mr. N. S. Pillans, both of whom assisted 
me greatly during my tour in the country. They drove me along the 
shores of Table Bay in the direction of Milnerton, and I observed not 
more than two hours after I had arrived the beauties of some of the 
early spring flowers which were already becoming consjucuous. It 
was very ])leasant to be able to botanise first of all along these (^a|>c 
Flats, for botanically I was on classical ground, and I was following 
the example of my forerunners, who gleaned their first knowledge of the 
South African flora from the progenitors of the very plants before me. 
Like Burchell : ^ 

“ As soon as w e had })asso({ the lioiises, iny attention . . . was entirely 
engrossetl by tlie ricli and wonderful variety of plants that grew in every 
spot, -hi the biisJies, weeds, and h(>rbage by tlie roadside, at every step T 
recognised some wolhknown flovvca* which I luid seen nursed with great care 
in tlie greenhouses of Kngland.” 

Formerly much of the flats was a waste of shifting sand and scanty 
vegetation, mainly comj^osed of the native Broteaceae and Lestion- 
ACEAE, etc., but nevertheless the locu.s d(hsHcus for many species of 
plants. At the present day, however, tlie flats are much changed from 
their original condition. l\art has become a residential area covered 
with tall, exotic pine trees, quite out of their latitude here, and the 
shifting sand is held firmly together by dense growths of Acacia mligna 
Lindl. (Mimosaceae) and other phyllodineous species introduced from 
Australia, which have spread with great rapidity, and have in jilaces 
crowded out the natural vegetation. Even on the mountain slopes a 
sjiecies of Australian Hakea (Proteaceae) has become a serious jiest. 

My first collection ^ of the Cape flora was begun in the company of 
Mrs. Bolus, the (Curator of the l^olus Herbarium, and niece of the late 
Dr, H. Bolus (see p. 29). A small clump of bush on the Paradise 
Estate at Claremont about 3 yds. in circumference proved to be an 
excellent example illustrating the richness of the South-Western flora. 
It yielded as many as the following fifteen s])ecies : Muralim Heisferia 
DC., Oxalis livida Jacq., 0. purpurea L., Fasserina filiform,is L., Clijfortia 
ruscifolia L., Indigofera gracilis Spreng., Fhylmi capifafa Thunb. (see 
figure, p. 27), Erica viridi-purpurea, L., Royena glabra h., Anihmpcrmum 
aethiopicum L., Senecio Burchellii DC., Helichrysum cymosura Less., 
Gerbera 2 >illoselloides Cass, (see figure, p. 27), Berkheya carthamoides 
Willd, Stenotaphrum glabrum Trin. (almost a climbing grass) (see 
figure, p. 27). 

So far as I remember—for I did not note the fact at the time— 
each of these species was represented in this particular spot by only 
one plant. Later I was much struck by this remarkable feature in the 
South African flora, i.c., the comparative rarity of social species; 
in other words, there was little or no grouping together of plants of one 

1 Burchell, Travels in South Africa, 1 : 14 (1822). 

2 Collected on 16th August arouncl Claremont : No. 1, Myrica qucrcifolia 
Linn. (Myricaceae) ; 2, Struthiola erecta Linn. (Thymelaeaceae) ; 3, Olea 
capensis Linn. (Oleaceae) ; 4, Leucadendron adscendem R.Br. (Proteaceae) ; 
5, Mesembryanthemum (Ficoidaceae) ; 6, Bahiana kiemalis L. Bolus (Iridaceae). 

Cape Flats near Plumstead : 7, Rhus glauca Desf. (Anacardiaceae) ; 8, 
Muraltiu thymifolia Thunb. (Polyqaeaceae) ; 9, Anthospermum prostratum 

Sond. (Rxjbiaoeae) ; 10, Scirpus membranaceus Thmib. (Cyperaceae) ; 11, 
Anthericum hispidum Linn. (Liliaceae). 
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species to the exclusion of other species. This is particularly marked 
in the South-Western and Karoo regions. The individuals of any 
particular s])ecies, even of such a genus as Erica, mostly occur dotted 
here and there at intervals or in small patches. Although South 
African species of ])lants are not social themselves, they are markedly 



From the slopes of Table IMoimtain : A. Fhylica capitata Thuiib. (Hhamn- 

aceae) ; B. Gerbera piloselloides Cass. (Compositae) ; Bl, Achene and 2 ^appus ; 
C. Stenotaphrum glahrum Trin. (Gramineae). 


so with other species, especially in the Karoo, where five or six different 
genera often grow together in clumps, affording one another protection 
and shade. So the struggle is not for supremacy by species against 
species, but there is a continual collective struggle with the climate, 
particularly with protracted droughts. 

The richness of the flora of a few square feet of ground on the Cape 
Peninsula has been shown to be remarkable. It struck Burchell very 
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forcibly soon after lie landed, for on page 18 of his Travels he complains 
that he had proceeded only a little way when his collecting boxes were 
full and he was compelled to turn back. He tells us that in the short 
distance of an English mile he collected in four hours and a half, even 
in the dry season, 105 different species of plants. 

My second day in South Africa was occu])ied in visiting the beautiful 
botanic gardens at Kirstenbosch, some seven miles south-east of Cajie 
Town, on the slopes of Table Mountain. Probably 


no gardens in the world have quite such a setting 
and so great a variety of scenery within their 
precincts. I renewed acquaintance with its direc¬ 
tor, Professor R. H. Compton, who showed me 
some of the beauties of the gardens. In the after¬ 
noon I was much interested to visit the Bolus 
Herbarium, which has been built on the slope 
near the upper contour of the road to Constantia 
Nek. Although commanding a magnificent view 




Myrica quercifolia Liim. (Mvricaceae), widely S])rea(l 
from the Cape into 'tropical Africa. 

A, male flowering shoot; B, male inflorescence; 
C, female flower; D, fruit; P], male flower; F, leaf. 


Struthiola erecia 
Linn. (Thymel- 
aeaceae), from 
the ('^’ape Pen¬ 
insula. 


over the gardens and of Table Mountain, the atmospheric condi¬ 
tions at this spot are detrimental to the herbarium specimens during 
the damp winter weather, and it seemed imperative that steps should 
be taken for the installation of a permanent heating apparatus ^ to 
counteract the effects of the damp and render the building more com¬ 
fortable during cold, wet weather. For the weather at Kirstenbosch 
in winter may sometimes be very cold indeed. 

The Bolus Herbarium contains the collections of the late Dr. Harry 

/ ^ Heating apparatus was later put in, but still the atmospheric conditions 
proved to be unsuitable, and the collection has now been transferred to the 
University of Cape Town (see Kew Bulletin, 1938 : 470). 
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Bolus, who on retirement from a business life devoted practically his 
whole time to botany. He travelled extensively in South Africa, 
and brought together a splendid collection of specimens and books. 
Many of his duplicates are in the Kew Herbarium, with which he always 
worked in close co-operation. 

In addition to forming this valuable herbarium—at the time of my 
visit j)erha])s the finest in South Africa—Bolus contributed to botanical 
journals, and in collaboration with the late Dr. Guthrie worked out the 
large and exceedingly difficult family Ericaceae for the Flora Capensis. 
Another valuable work is his Li^t of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of 
the Cape Peninsula (lOOil), published in association with Golonel Wolley- 
Dod. Bolus’ Floral Regions of Sonth Africa is a contribution to 
])hytogeograj)hical botany well known to j)lant geographers, and on 



[Photogr. : I, B. Pole Evaris. 


Evphorbia arput-mechmie Liiin. (Extphorbiaceae), a striking plant-form on 

Signal Hill, Cape Peninsula. 

broad lines his division of the flora into seven units has not been 
seriously modified by any subsequent author. 

The Herbarium was left by Bolus at his death to the University 
of Cape Town, with sufficient funds for its continuation as an active 
force in the botanical life of South Africa, especially of the Western 
and South-Western Floral Regions. Soon after the establishment of the 
National Botanical Gardens at Kirstenbosch it was removed from the 
University to a special building erected to house the collection near 
the gardens, with which it has worked in close co-operation. Dr. Bolus’ 
niece and posthumous daughter-in-law, Mrs. L. Bolus (nee Miss Louisa 
Kensit), under the terms of the will, was appointed Curator of the 
Herbarium. Soon afterwards Mr. N. S. Pillans joined the staff, to 
which had been added Miss Barnes, and at the time of my visit there 
were two lady technical assistants and a lady artist. 

Mrs. Bolus has been exceedingly active since the death of her uncle, 
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and is worthily carrying on the work initiated by her relative. She 
has been largely instrumental in establishing the Wild Flower Protec¬ 
tion Society and has written much of the literature connected therewith. 
Of late years she has devoted a great deal of her time to the study of the 
genus Mesemibryanthemum, in a broad sense, which looms so large on 
the South African Veld, and she is the South African authority on that 



Professor R. H. Compton, Director of the Kirsten- 
bos(^h Botanic Gardens. 

Taken during a botanising excursion with the 
author among the sand dunes at Blaauwberg Strand, 

Table Bay. 

genus and its segregates. She has the advantage of being able to 
examine living material grown at the botanic garden, which is very 
necessary in the case of genera with so many fugitive characters. 
These interesting plants have become deservedly popular with South 
African horticulturists, who have at their back door, so to speak, an 
unparalleled wealth of species with which to adorn their rockeries and 
borders. 


capp: town* and vicinity 
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The Botanic Gardens, as already mentioned, have a unique setting, 
with a very equable climate. Frost is unknown, there is a considerable 
variety of soil and a great quantity of the original vegetation, whilst 
the scenery in and around the gardens is of surpassing beauty and 
grandeur. AVould that the funds available for development were in 
equal proportion ! 

I visited the resting-place of the late Professor H. H. W. Pearson,^ 
who was the first director and the moving spirit in the establishment 
of the gardens in 1013. Up to that time there existed at Cape Town 
only the municijuil gardens in the centre of the city, besides a private 
garden^—that of Mr. H. M. Ardcrne at Claremont, which contained a 



[Photuijr. : /, ]i. Pol<* fJmns. Dec, 1934. 


A sand-binding grass, Eraqrostis cypenddes Beauv. (Graminkae), on diinos at 
Blaauwberg Stran(b Table Ba>. 


fine collection of plants, including many exotic trees. But most of the 
plants grown were, as usual, exotics. About the same time as the 
establishment of the gardens there came into existence the Botanical 
Society of South Africa, and the two have worked hand in hand ever 
since. In fact the gardens owe much of their present prosperity to 
grants received from the funds of the Botanical Society, which has also 
used its influence to obtain Government assistance. The objects of the 
Society are set out in the Society’s Journal as follows :— 

(а) To encourage the inhabitants of South Africa to take an active part 
in the progress and development of the National Botanic Gardens at 
Kirstenbosch, a part of the Groote Schuur Testate, in the Cape Province, 
and to induce them to appreciate their responsibilities therein. 

(б) To augment the Government grants towards developing, improving, 
and maintaining fully equipped botanical gardens, laboratories, experi¬ 
mental gardens, etc., at Kirstenbosch. 

1 For an obituary of Pearson see A. C. Seward, “ H. H. W. Pearson ”, in Annals 
Bolus Herbarium^ 2 : 131-147, with portrait and list of his pai)er8. 
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(c) To organise sliows at which may be displayed the results of botanical 
experiments or cultural skill in im 2 :)roving the diflorent varieties of the 
South African flora. 

(d) To enlighten and instruct the members on botanical subjects by 
means of meetings, lectures, and conferences, and by the distribution of 
literature. 

At the time of writing the present book I had the Annual Report 
of the Society for 1938 before me. At that date the number of members 
was very nearly 2000,^ showing clearly that the Society meets a real 
need in the midst of a Euro])ean population little greater than twice 
that of Manchester,^ and scattered over the vast area stretching from 
the Limpo 2 )o to Cafie Point. 

From the same Rej)ort it may also be learned that the Society is 
doing all in its power to secure the further jirotection of wild flowers 
and the creation of Nature Reserves, not only for the sake of preserving 
the indigenous flora, but also for its value in the conservation of water, 
the ])revention of soil erosion, and maintaining the natural scenic beauty 
of the country. 

It should be noted also that the vSucculent Garden at Kirstenbosch 
is entirely financed from the Life Members’ Fund of the Society, the 
Life Members numbering 85 (1938). This ])art of the gardens is of 
particular value to local members as an object lesson of what may be 
accomjilished with succulents in a winter-rainfall area, wherein very few 
are naturally at home. 

In the year 1936 the twenty-second part of the Society’s 
Journal was published, and contains a number of interesting articles, 
including an illustrated account of the new Soutli African Succulent 
House at Kew. The Society's Journal contains several })a})ers of great 
interest to the visiting botanist, who will be struck by the wealth of 
the native flora in and around the botanic gardens. The plant tliat 
apjiealed to me most on my first visit i]i August was the beautiful 
mauve-pink Podahjrm calyptrata Willd. (Papilionaceae), which is 
abundant in the woods. Below is a list^ of the more iinj)ortant j)apers, 
arranged in chronological sequence. 

Actually 1971, 

2 The number of persons of Euro])ean descent, i.e., white i)eople, in South 
Africa in 1920 was 1,670,600, and there has been very little increase since then. 

L. Bolus, “ Native Trees and Tree-8hrubs of Kirstenibosch ”, Journ, Bot, 
Noc. S, Afr., pt. 3, 12-22 (1917) (contains key and two 2 )late 8 of leaves); this is 
rei^rinted in pt. 9, 7-11 (1923). 

M, Beghin, L. Bolus, and V. Halm, “ Notes on Kirstenbosch Leguminosak ”, 
Journ, Bot, Soc, B. Afr., pt. 5, 17-19 (1919) (key to genera, with 1 2 >late). 

A. R. E. Walker, ” Geology of Kirstenbosch ”, Journ, Bot, Soc, S, Afr,, ])t. 7, 
5-10 (1921). 

L. Bolus, “ South African Geraniaceae ”, Journ, Bot, Soc, S, Afr,, pt. 8, 
4-7 (1922) (contains key to Cape Peninsula Species). 

R. H. Compton, ” The Ferns of Kirstenbosch ”, Journ, Bot, Soc, S, AJr,, pt. 
10, 19-26 (1924) (contains key and enumeration). 

R. H. Compton, “ Heaths of the Cape Peninsula ”, Journ, Bot, Soc, S, AJr,f 
pt. 11, 10-16 (1925) (includes a key to species for use in the field). 

R. 8. Adamson, “ Native Vegetation of Kirstenbosch ”, Journ, Bot, Soc, S, 
AJr„ pt, 11, 19 (1925). 

R. S. Adamson, “Vegetation of the South-West Region”, Journ Bot, Soc, 
S. AJr„ pt. 15, 7-12 (1929). 



Chapter IV 

MY FIRST ASCENT OF TABLE MOUNTAIN 

Week-end at Worcester 

O N 17th August T made my first ascent of Table Mountain. As a 
beginning, and because I preferred to go alone, 1 chose a well-marked 
route and followed the Old Trolley Track to Wynberg Reservoir above 
the botanic gardens at Kirstenbosch. I had been longing to climb 
Table Mountain and see for myself its remarkable flora and wonderful 
scenery, about which I had read so much. But it is no easy task for a 
‘‘tenderfoot” fresh from the steamer, and saddled with rather a heavy 
camera and a plant-])ress, besides lunch and a water-bottle, to climb a 
mountain in such a high temperature as ])revailed on this August 
morning ! J soon regretted not having engaged a “ boy ” to take some 
of the weight off* my shoulders, as I had been advised to do. And 
“ pride ” had several falls in consequence. 

The sloi)es behind the director’s house at Kirstenbosch are covered 
by a grove of ancient Silver trees, Leucadendron argentenm Linn., 
perhaps tlie most interesting and ornamental of the South African 
Proteaceae. They are seen at their best in a gentle breeze, when 
the silvery sheen of the leaves is displayed to great advantage. A 
])eculiarity of the main stem, even of quite old trees, is the y)ersistent 
leaf-scars, represented by long, horizontal lines arranged in spirals 
(see photograph). This is a very remarkable feature, and probably 
very rare in flowering trees. Over 100 years ago Burchell ^ remarked 
on the very circumscribed area occupied by the “ Silver tree It is 
confined to the Cape Peninsula, with the exception of a few trees in the 
mountains near Stellenbosch, and it might now have been almost 
extinct but for its preservation in the woods in and around the botanic 
gardens, (flimatic and soil conditions seem to determine the extent of 
its distribution, for the fruits are admirably ada])ted for wind-dispersal. 

The flowers of all species of Leucadendron are dioecious, i.e., the males 
are borne on one tree, the females on another. The males (Fig. A, 
p. 23) are in globose heads the size of a small apple, and the bracts 
are inconspicuous, the pistil being rudimentary. The females (Fig. B) 
are in similar heads, in which the bracts soon become conspicuous, and 
resembling the scales of a pine-cone. Within each bract the four-parted 
perianth at length becomes membranous, and the tube splits at the base, 
but remains contracted at the top (Fig. D). When the fruit is ripe, 
this dry perianth is lifted from the “ cone ” by the wind, and in doing 
so the fruit is pulled out of the “ cone ” by the enlarged stigma, catching 
in the contracted top of the perianth, the lobes of which function as a 
parachute to carry the fruit containing a single seed (Fig. E).^ 

The first plant to catch my eye among the large boulders on the 

I Burchell, Travels, p. 01 (1822). 

2 The botanical reader will find a more detailed account of this interesting 
phenomenon by A. Nestler in Engler, Bot, Jahrb., 16 : 325-329 (1892). 
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Old cmd young Silver Trees, Leucadendron argentenm Linn. (Protbaceab), near 

Kirsteubosch. 
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Stem of a Silver Tree, Leumdendron argenteum Linn. (Proteaceae), showing 

leaf-scars. 
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mountain-side was a beautiful Polygala, P. myrtifolia Linn. (Poly- 
galaceae) (No. 12), with large handsome flowers, the wing-petals a deej) 

mauve, the keel 
white with mauve 
tip (see this page). 
This species is com- 
- . rnon on the (^ape 

\\ '_ Peninsula, and re- 

_ \ ^ ' '2^ a])pears at JVlosscl 

^ Knysna 

and around the Al- 
h f —N, bany .Districts as 

\ Tembulaiid. 

'■ Uf\^ima, L\ 

^ ~ deniata Poir. (Lom- 

fositae) (No. 13), 
<' with much-divided 

^ leaves and bright- 

Polygnla 'myrtifolia Linn. (Polycalaceae). a liand- 

some species on 'Fable Mountain, and widely dis- hoafls, was tairiy 

tributed eastward as far as Tembuland. common, and a 

hoary leaved Hcli- 

chrysum, H. odoratissmutm Less. (No. 14), witli lemon-yellow bracts. 
On the rocks in the deej) ravine was Polypodium lanceolalum Linn. 



Polypodium lanceolalum Linn., 
a widely spread species of fern occurring on Table Mountain 
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(No. 15), the fronds covered below with numerous peltate scales in 
addition to the large and conspicuous sori (see figure, 36). This fern 
has a wide distribution in the Southern Hemisphere as far as India, 
but is absent from Australia and New Zealand. Soon I came across 


a species of KnowUonia,^ K. ve^icatoria Sims (No. 16), which grew 
in fairly dense shade in the ravine. I was particularly pleased to 
see a living member of this most interesting genus of the Ranuncula- 
CEAE, a ])rimitive family ^ very ])oorly represented in Southern Africa. 
It differs from all its 
relatives in having a 
baccate fruit, and, 
like Clemafopsis (see 
p. 3S0), is clearly a de¬ 
rivative from Anem¬ 
one. Out of fiower 
one might easily mis¬ 
take the ])lant for an 
Ihnbellifer, and no 
doubt such a resem¬ 
blance, entirely super¬ 
ficial in this case, led 
some of the early 
systematists to sug¬ 
gest affinity between 
the two families Ra- 
nttnculaceae and 
Umbel LI FERAE. 

Growing near was a 
sedge, Schoenoxiphi - 
um capeme Nees (No. 

17) . 

A little farther up 
the mountain a beau¬ 
tiful Pelargonium, P. 
longicavle Jacq. (P. 
myrrhifolium Ait. var. 
longicaule H arv.) 

(Geraniaceae) (No. 

18) , forms a carpet here and there, the pale-mauve petals streaked 
with red (see this f)age). This appears to be distinct enough to warrant 
specific rank. A handsome shrub about 3 ft. high is Erica baccans 



Pelargonium longicaule Jacq. (Geraniaceae); 
petals pale mauve streaked with red; forms a 
carpet here and there on Tahle Moimtain. 


^ Named after Thomas Knowlton, formerly Curator of Sherard’s famous 
garden at Eltham. 

* A primitive family is one which shows complete absence of cohesion and 
adhesion in its floral parts. For example, the MA(iNOLiAOEAE and Ranuncij- 
LACEAE are regarded by some (not all) botanists as being the most primitive of 
the families of flowering plants because their sepals, petals, stamens, and carpels 
are all free from one another, with the parts of each category arranged in spirals. 
The spiral arrangement of parts is considered to be the most primitive, being 
found in the ancient Cycadaceae and “ Coniferae 

Knowltonia, the genus mentioned above, although belonging to the primitive 
family Ranunculaceae, is itself rather an advanced genus of the family, the 
fruit being a berry, which is an adaptation for dispersal by animals, giving the 
stock an advantage in this respect. 
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Linn. (Ericaoeae) (No. 19), the calyx and corolla a deep pink, 
a species apparently endemic in the Cape J^eninsula. A second species, 
E. hirtiflora (-urt. (No. 20), is even more common, with reddish-pink 
softly })ube8cent corollas. I was delighted to find and recognise a 
species of Cluytia, C. pterogona Mlill. Arg. (No. 21); it carried my 
thoughts home again to fellow-workers on Eitphorbiaceae, to Sir 
David Prain, my late genial director, who took such infinite care with 
the genus for the Flora Capensis, and to Professor Pax, of Breslau. 
This species is nearly confined to the Cape l^eninsula (also in Paarl) 



Lobelia jiinifoUa Linn. (Lobeliackae), common in 
the Cape Kegion. 

A, leaf; B, corolla; C, stamens; D, calyx and pistil. 

and is remarkable in having a winged jagged stem. Here also I 
found fine specimens of a rare Metalasia, M, depressa Harv. (Com- 
positae) (No. 22), with white bracts. A Lobelia, L, pinifolia Linn. 
(No. 23), grows everywhere, and is quite ornamental (see above). It 
is shrubby, 2—3 ft. high, with bright-blue flowers like most species 
of the genus. It grows also at Bains Kloof, and extends eastwards 
to Riversdale. A tall Restionaceous plant, 3-4 ft. high, reminded me 
of the exhibition of living South African flowers at Wembley, and 
proved to be Restio Oaudichaudianus Kunth. (No. 24). Associated 
with the last was a sedge, Ficinia bracteata Boeck. (Nos. 25 and 37), 
common, and widely distributed from the Khamiesberg throughout the 
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South-Western Region to TJitenhage. Here and there were tall 
lanky stems of a Struthiola, S, lucens Lam. (No. 26), endemic ^ in the 
Peninsula, with small white flowers, whilst a smaller plant which might 
easily be mistaken for the same genus was Agathelpis dubia (Linn.) 
Hutch. (No. 27). This was comparatively rare, and later it gave me 
some trouble to name, so closely does it resemble some genera of 
ScROPiiiTLARiACEAE, in which the bracts are adnate to the pedicel or 
calyx, as in Agathelpis. It belongs, however, to the smaller family 



Cyrlopia genistoules R. Br. (Papilionaceae), 
flowers yellow, sweet-scented; from Table Mountain. 


8:^laginaceae, which has no doubt been derived from the same stock 
as the larger family. Both are richly represented in Southern Africa. 

In picWng shoots of the family Thymelaeaceae by hand I noticed a 
peculiarity : a long strip of bark peeled off and always clung with great 
tenacity to the parent plant, as if loth to become a herbarium specimen 
and achieve immortality ! 

Climbing higher and higher, I found a beautiful l^litaceous herb by 
the side of the pathway, Adenandra uniflora (Linn.) Willd. (No. 28), 
with pinkish-white petals divided by a crimson midrib. A striking 
plant in the undergrowth at about 1000 ft. above the botanic gardens 
was Cyclopia genutoides R. Br. (No. 29), with yellow, sweet-scented 
flowers (see above). The South-Western Region is remarkable for the 

^ The record from Port Elizabeth in the Flora Gapemia is erroneous. 
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wealth of genera of the most primitive tribe of the family Papiliona- 
CEAE, the Podalyrieae, ])rimitive in that the stamens are free from 
each other and not united into bundles, as in most of the rest of the 
group. In consequence, South Africa might very well lay claim to 
having been the birthplace of at least a part of this wonderfully 
successful family of plants. An associated primitive character (at 
any rate for this phylum) is the woody habit, A tall shrub, Penaea 



Myrsme africana Limi. (Myk- 
sinaceae), widely spread 
from Table Mountain to 
Abyssinia. 



Eleg la juncexi L inn. 
f. (R E S TION- 

A C E A E ) , from 
'J'able Mountain. 


mucronata Linn. (Penaeaceae) (Nos. 30, 65) grew alongside very 
similar species of Erica, and was at first sight easily mistaken for such. 
The troyrical mountain-flora was well represented by Myrsine africana 
Linn. (No. 31), which extends from here right away northwards to 
Abyssinia. The^ small, densely clustered red flowers were common 
everywhere (see above). A second si)ecies of Cluytia, 6\ alalernoides 
Linn. (No. 32), grew here, a leggy shrub with pale-cream flowers. A 
low-growing Phylica, P, imberbis Berg. (Rhamnaceab), arrested the 
attention, as it mimics closely certain Rut ace ae. A great difficulty 
the student of South African botany has to contend with is the close 
resemblance in growth-form of plants belonging to widely separated 
families. A tall Restionaceous plant, Elegia juncea Linn. (No. 34), 
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provides an ornament here and there, with clusters of rich brown 
flowers among large brown papery bracts on rod-like leafless stems (see 
figure, p. 40). In the South-Western Region the Restionaceae quite 
usurp the grasses in the landscape, and impart to it here and there a 
peculiar colour. Scrambling up the rocks, I had my face lashed by a 
tall lanky species of Thesium,, T. strictum Berg. (Santalaceae) (No. 35), 
perhaps Nature’s way of retaliating for the many errors I may have 



Erica Flukenetii Linn. (Eri- 
caceak), calyx and corolla 
dilute red; from Table 
Mountain. 



Helipterum speciosis- 
simurn (Linn.) DC, 
bracts pale straw- 
coloured ; on Table 
Mountain. 


made in naming specimens of this difficult group of plants. Here 
and there were a few examples of a small Scrophulariaceous herb 
whose flowers open only in the evening. It has rather a bizarre name, 
Zaluzianskya maritima Walp. (No. 39), in honour of a Pole, Adam 
Zaluziansky von Zaluzian, and is widely spread from the Cape to the 
Eastern Transvaal, according to the Flora Capensis. The corolla- 
limb is white inside, carmine outside. Some of the species of this 
genus are among the most beautiful annuals of South Africa, in favour¬ 
able seasons towards Darling, for example, forming sheets of colour 
in the landscape. A tall straggling herb, Hebenstreitia dentata L. 
c2 




[ Phoiour . : 7. B . Pole Evans . 

Forest remnants on the back of the IVelv’e Apostlt^s, 'I'ablc ^Mountain, Cape. 

(Selaoinaceae) (No. 43), much resembling wild mignonette, was here 
and there in evidence. 

Having now filled my i)ress,^ I had to [postpone the continuation of 
the climb until a few days later (21st August), when I again started to 
collect at the point I had left off. Two fine Ericas were gathered, very 
different from each other, the one. Erica Plukenetii Linn. (Ericaceae) 
(No. 50), a shrub 2| ft. high, with long pendulous flowers, the calyx anti 
corolla dilute red and very long-exserted anthers (see figure, p. 41), the 
other, E. imbricata Linn. (No. 51), about the same height, but with 
myriads of small pendulous flowers, the calyx and corolla white, and 
small brown anthers. A most striking plant to the visitor was Helipferum 
speciosissimmn (Linn.) DC. (Compositae) (No. 52), with large, woolly 
leaves and pale-straw-coloured bracts (see figure, p. 41.). Helipterimi is 
separated from Helichrysum only by the fact that the pappus is pluinose 
and not merely barbellate, an artificial distinction which may one day 
be dispensed with, for the various species of Helipterum, some of which 
are of great beauty, have close affinities among Uelichrysum. 

Below the crags occurred fine plants of Oftia africana Boeq. (No. 53) 
with small white tubular corollas (see figure, p. 43). Oftia belongs to the 
small family Myoporacbae, a close relation of the Scropiiitlariaceae. 
The family is distributed mainly in the Southern Hernisiihere, Oftia 
being endemic in South Africa (see map). 0, africana occurs from 
Vanrhynsdorp to Riversdale, bordering on the Karoo at Karoo Poort, 
and it has now been collected in the Uniondale Division by Dr. Fourcade. 
A second species, 0. rexwluta Boeq., with remarkably revolute wavy- 
margined hairy leaves, occurs on the Khamiesberg and as far 

^ My other numbers collected in the ascent were ; Nos. 36, 68, Erica curvijlora 
Linn.; 37, 66, Ficinia bracteaia Boeck; 38, Frotea incompta R.Br,; 40, Diosma 
sucetderUa Berg. (Kotaobab) ; 41, Diosma oppositifolia Linn. 
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north as Ookiep in Namaqua- 
land. A few years ago Professor 
(^ompton discovered a third 
species, 0. glabra (bmpt., on the 
Witteberg, an “ island ” of the 
Ca})e Flora in the Karoo near 
Matjevsfontein (see p. 62). 

1 found only one example of 
a lovely Papilionaceous plant 
with glabrous 5- parallel -nerved 
simple leaves and a cay)itate 
inflorescence of large yellow 
flowers, Liparia sj^haerica Linn. 
(No. 54), a remarkable species 
endemic in the Peninsula. A 
])eculiar twiner, with ])etals 
juottled with black on the throat, 
Cyphia voluhiUs (Thunb.) Willd. 
(('ampanulaceae) (No. 55), was 
clinging to a bush of FAytropap- 
pus (Lompositae). This sight 
would no doubt have delighted 
the eye of my friend Professor 
James Small of Belfast, who 
finds the origin of Lompositae 
in ( Ampanula(^eae. Even more 
so had the prop been a Sevecio: 
then according to him it would 
have been an offspring su])port- 
ing its ancestor ! 



OJtid , ajricatui Boeq. (Myoporackak), 
flowers white; from Table Mountain. 



Range of Myoporaceae, a small family of flowering plants most numerous in 
Australia; one endemic genus, Oftia, of three species, in South Africa (see 
p. 42). 
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A beautiful Anaxeton arhorescens (Linn.) Cass. (Nos. 57 

and 60), with compact corymbs of white flowers and pink outer bracts, 
occurred more abundantly towards the top (see below). This might 
be mistaken for a Helichrysmn, but is more woody, and the flowers 
in the middle of the 


head are male and there 
are only one or two 
female. Beyond the hut 
on the top of the ridge 
1 collected a few plants 
of various species near 



Anaxeton arhorescens 
(Linn.) Cass. (Com- 



POSiTAE, from Table Euryops abrotanifoliiis DC. (Compositae), with 
Mountain. . yellow flower-heads; from Table Mountain. 


the reservoir. From there in the direction of Cape Town is a swampy 
valley almost filled with a Composite, Osmitopsis asteriscoides (L.) 
Cass., forming a veritable small forest, and one of the few social 
species observed on the mountain. By the brook was a very large 
herbaceous species of Senecio, 8, rigidus Linn. (Compositae) (No. 59), 
averaging about 6 ft. in height and with large panicles of small yellow- 
flowered heads, whilst Euryops obrotanifolius DC. (Compositae) 
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(No. 61), a low straggly shrub with yellow flower-heads (see figure, p. 44), 
grew near the top of the ridge in company with a beautiful Papiliona¬ 
ceous shrub about 4| ft. high, with silvery leaves, PrieMeya villosa DC, 
(No. 63), a miniature Silver tree (see below). Nearby I was delighted 
to find specimens of a most interesting group of plants, Stilhe vestita 
Berg. (No. 62), with ericoid leaves and dense spikes of small white 
flowers. Hitherto these plants have been usually assigned to the family 
Verbenaceae, but now that I have studied their structure and geo- 



Priestlya inllosa DC. (Pafii^ionaceae) ; a miniature Silver-tree on Table 

Mountain. 

A, flower; B, vexillum; C, wing petal; D, keel petal; E, stamens; F, pistil. 


graphical distribution I am sure that Bindley and De Candolle and a 
few others were nearer the mark in treating the group as a distinct 
family. Moreover, it is found only in the Cape floral region of Southern 
Africa, which is noted for its peculiar flora. In addition, there is a 
parallel group in Australia which should also be removed from 
Verbenaceae as a distinct family. True Verbenaceae, except for 
weeds of cultivation, are absent from the Cape area. 

Well satisfied with my day’s collecting,^ I turned my back on this 

^ Also gathered this day : No. 42, Phylica imberbis Berg. (Rhamnaceae) ; 
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paradise for botanists and descended quietly, enjoying tlje magnificent 
view across the Cape Flats, the wide stretch of False Bay, dece})tive 
as ever, but now calm and peaceful, with the siu)w-capj)ed mountains 
beyond a scene of unsurpassed beauty. The reader may gain some 
idea of this marvellous panorama from the late Miss M. Page’s sketch, 

pubhshed in the Journal of the Botanical 
Society of South Africa, pt. 5 (1919). 

Except for a short excursion to Orange 
Kloofs with Mrs. Bolus in somewhat incJe- 
ment weather, I did not again botanise on 
Table Mountain until my return to (^ape 
Town in the autumn, for I wished to see as 
much as ])ossible of the country in general 
during my tour, and not confine myself 
exclusively to any particular area. 

A few days were now s])ent in visits to 
the Botanic Gardens at Kirstenbosch and 
the Bolus Herbarium. Mrs. Bolus, Professor 
Compton, and Mr. N. S. Pillans were most 
helpful in advising and arranging a prelimi¬ 
nary programme for me whilst on the Penin¬ 
sula. Bad weather unfortunately prevented 
a Sunday’s excursion to Lion’s Head with 
Dr. Marloth, but 1 was gratified to leani 
from him that Dr. Pole Evans, the Chief of 
the Division of Botany, had most kindly 
arranged for me to have the use of a (tov- 
ernment car. A condition made was that a 
member of the botanical survey or his 
nominee should accompany me on my col¬ 
lecting trips, a provision that worked very 
happily during the whole of my visit. Later, 
however, I was able to travel more econo- 

Brunia nodiflora Linn. f. tjie use of a ])rivate 

(Bruniaceae) ; from light Citroen car instead ot the heavy Hup- 
Orange Kloof. mobile lent by the Government. In addition, 

the Director of the Botanical Survey kindly 
supplied me with warrants for any necessary railway journeys. Of 
this privilege, however, I made very little use, as the flora of the 
country is better explored by road, where one can stop at will and 
collect immediately into the plant presses. 

44, Cyphia bulbosa (Linn.) Berg. (Campanulaceae) ; 45, Rhus rosmarinijolia 
Vahl (Anacardiaceae) ; 56, Serruria Burniannii R. Br. (Proteaceae) ; 61, 

Ficinia bracteata Boeck. (Cyperaceae) (near Claremont); 64, Poly gala bracteolata 
Linn. (Polygalaceae). 

^ The following plants were collected at Orange Kloof on 19th Aix^ist : 
No. 46, Lobostemon glaucophyllus Biiek (Boraginaceae) ; 47, Brunia nodiflora 
Linn. f. (Bruniaceae) ; 48, Onidia pinifolia Linn. (Thymelaeaceae) ; 49, 
Oamitopais asteriscoides (Linn.) Cass. (Compositae). 
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Botanising at Fish Hoek 

On Wednesday, 22nd August, accompanied by Mr. N. S. Pillans, 
I took the train from Claremont to Fish Hoek. Just outside Fish Hoek 
station we examined lovely patches of Microstephium populifolium 
(Berg.) Hruce (M, niveurn l^ss.) (Compositae) (No. 95), which occurs 
on sandy beaches near the sea all the way from here to Natal. It is a 
beautiful s]>ecies, with pale-yellow ray-flowers green below and hoary 



1-3, Microstephiiim populifolium (Borg.) Druce (Compositae) ; 4-5, Crypto- 

stemnui Calendula (Linii.) Druce; two species of different genera ea,sily 
confused. 


leaves. The same species was also observed in the blown sand at the 
top of the ridges, a rather unusual place for it so far from the sea. 

This Microstephium proved a very difficult species to dry in the plant- 
press, and apparently should have special treatment, as so many mari¬ 
time plants need. As there seems to be confusion in herbaria between 
this species and Cryptostemma Calendula (L.) Druce, I append ^ a 
short diagnosis of each with a figure of typical leaves and achenes. 

^ Microstephium popuiifolium {Berg,) Druce, Leaves usually undivided, 
with a broadly ovate-rounded blade at the end of a long entire, but sometimes a 
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We ascended the rocky face of the hill above the station, and found 
a large number of interesting plants on the mountains between this 
place and Simonstown, which was reached in the evening, after an 
arduous day. In dry situations on the tops of the hills we were for¬ 
tunate to find two beautiful species of Sarcocolla of the family Penaea- 
CEAE, another of South Africa’s small endemic families, differing from 



Sarcocolla tetragona (Berg.) Salter, be¬ 
longing to the endemic family 
PenaeaceAE. 


are five genera of Penaeaceae, 


the Thymelaeaceae particularly 
in the valvate calyx-lobes (they 
are imbricate in Thymelaea¬ 
ceae). The calyx is brightly 
coloured and tube-like in Sarco¬ 
colla, and the difference between 
the two s])ecies collected was not 
very great, S. tetragona, (Berg.) 
Salter {S, squamosa Endl.) (No. 

67) having larger leaves and finer 
flowers than S. minor Zeyh. (No. 

68) . The family Penaeaceae, 
on account of the valvate calyx, 
is therefore a more recent evolu¬ 
tion from the Thymelaeceae and 
has been developed only in South 
Africa, having no counterpart in 
Australia, as is usually the case. 

Bentham and Hooker could 
suggest no ])articular affinity with 
any other family, whilst Bindley, 
on account of the position of the 
stamens opposite to the yilace 
where the petals would be if they 
were present, considered it to be 
near Rhamnaceae. Too much 
attention was given to floral dia¬ 
grams in those days, and this sub¬ 
sequently often led to the sugges¬ 
tion of improbable affinities and 
unsatisfactory classification. Ex¬ 
cluding Geissoloma, which is now 
treated as a separate family, there 
11 endemic in the South-Western 


Region of South Africa. On the mountain-sides ^ we gathered speci- 


little lyrately lobed petiole, at first densely woolly on both surfaces, the wool on 
the upper surface soon falling off and leaving it densely setulose-papillous; 
involucre densely white-woolly outside; achenes tornentose, with a very short 
cup-like slightly lobed crenulate pappus.—On primary sand beaches close to the 
sea, from the Cape Peninsula to Natal. 

Cryptostemma Calendula (L.) Druce, Leaves variously lyrately pinnati- 
partite, at first thinly setulose but not woolly above, white-woolly-tomentose 
below, the base of the petiole with a foliaceous auricle ; involucral bracts woolly 
only at the tips; achenes very densely woolly with nearly equally long linear 
pappus-scales.—Mostly on sand-dimes and by the wayside and more inland 
than the preceding. 

^ Other plants collected ; No. 69, Qnidia juniperifolia Lam. (Thymel- 
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mens of a very remarkable Salvia, S, aurea Linn. (Labiatae) (No. 71), 
with dull golden-yellow corollas, [)roviding a weird contrast with the 
silvery leaves. This species has a range from (danwilliam to Bathurst. 
Next came a member of the endemic family Bruniaceae, Staavia 
radiata (Linn.) Dahl (No. 70), almost exactly mimicking several species 
of Phylica and many Rutaceae. From both these groups, however, 
it may be distinguished by the semi-inferior ovary and the stamens 
alternating with the ])etals. Should a student be puzzled about 
any of these families, the following characters may settle his doubts :—- 

Stamens as many as tlie [)etals, and alternate with them or double the number; 

ovary su])eri()r; leaves glandular. rutaceae 

Stamens as many as the j)etals and o|)[)osite to them; ovary inferior; leaves not 

glandular. phylica 

Stamens as many as tlie j)otals and alternate with them ; ovary at most semi- 

inferior ; leaves not glandular. bruniaceae 

This little Staavia has acicular or ericoid leaves which are rather 
])eculiar in being distinctly stalked, the blade disarticulating at the top 
of the stalk and leaving the latter as a yiersistent peg ”. The tip 
of the leaf is also curious, being a little black point. The involucre 
around tlie head is formed by the upper pale-coloured leaves. 

A small Papilionaceous shrub next engaged our attention; it has 
beautiful mauve flowers with a deep-purple keel, and proved to be 
Aw/phiihalea imairvifolia E. & Z. (No. 75), a species endemic in the 
Peninsula. It was described originally from the neighbouring Muizen- 
berg, and was referred in the Flora Capetins to A. ericifolia E. & Z., 
which differs, however, in its leaves being glabrous on the upper surface, 
and the more capitate flowers. The genus A mphifhalea contains such 
beautiful shrubs that I give below ^ a resu7ne of the distribution of the 
sj)ecies with their (correct names according to International Rules. 

We were most fortunate to find here a very rare Peninsula plant, 
Adenandra ciliata Sond. (Rutaceae) (No. 78), a species collected only 
by von Ludwig on the neighbouring Muizenberg. Another surprise 
also awaited us in our No. 77, of which only one plant was found. This, 
after a good deal of search and investigation, proved to be Audouinia 
capifata Brongn., of the family Bruniaceae, a monotypic genus found 
only on the Ca])e Peninsula and at Hanglip on the' opposite shore of 
Simons Bay. In appearance it resembles some species of Erica and of 

AEACEAE); 72, Muraltia demissa W. Dod (Polygalaceae) (endemic in the 

Peninsula) ; 73, Struthiola erecta Linn. (Thymelaeaceae) ; 74, Indigofera 

angustifolia Linn. (Papilionaceae) ; 76, Zygophyllum spinosum Linn. (Zygo- 
phyllaceae); 79, Petalacte coronaUi (Linn.)'Don (Compositae). 

^ 1. Amphithalea cuneifolia E, d’ Z, —Hottentot’s Holland Mts. and Houw 
Hoek Mts.; Helderberg. 2. A. imbricata (Linn.) Druce (A. Bodkinii Dummer) 
—Table Mtn.; Nord Hoek Mtns. to Hurnansdorp. 3. A. violacea Benth. — 
Swellendam to Deorge. 4. A. intermedia E. d? Z. —Palmiet River to George. 
5. A. ericifolia E. dc Z .— Cape Peninsula to Bredasdorp. 6. A. incurvifoiia E, 
d? Z .— Mtns. from Muizenberg to Smitwinkel Bay. 7. A. densiflora E. d? Z .— 
Cape Flats at foot of Table Mtn. to Tygerberg. 8. A, virgata E. dh Z. — Caledon 
Div. 9. A. phyiicoides E. d* Z. —Vanstaadensberg to Albany. 10. A. Wllllam- 
sonii HariK —Grassy hills near Grahamstown. 11. A. micrantha Walp. — 
Uniondale and Vanstaadensberg. 12. A* sericea Schltr. and 13. A. speciosa 
Schltr. —Bredasdorp Div. 14. A. villosa Schltr. —Cold Bokkeveid, Ceres Div. 
and ? Ceder Bergen. 
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certain Rutaceae, being a small shrub with imbricate linear leaves, 
with crimson flowers crowded in oblong to globose spikes or heads, a 
rather primitive genus of the family, because the majority of the other 
members have the flowers crowded into compact heads. 

A few notes on the Briiniac^eae may be of interest. The family 
is endemic in South Africa and is very nearly confined to the Ca})e 
Region (see map). On the west side it is represented as far north as the 
Oliphants river mountains in Clanwilliam, its maximum development 
is in Caledon (eleven genera and twenty-five species), and it extends 
eastwards as far as Pondoland and Natal (one species of Raspalia). 
With the exception of the latter and of Berzelia intermedia Schlechter, 
which extends to Howieson’s Poort in the Albany Division, the family 
is confined to the Caj)e Region. 



detached ijortions of which occur in Albany, Pondoland, and Natal. 


On the Cape Peninsula eleven species occur, representing five genera. 
On Table Mountain Berzelia lanuginosa Brogn. forms dense im¬ 
penetrable thickets, and it is plentiful near streams and in swampy 
localities on the Cape Peninsula and eastward to Caledon, sometimes 
forming a conspicuous feature in the landscape. The occurrence of 
the family is apparently determined by the presence of the Table 
Mountain Sandstone formation, which ceases just beyond Port Eliza¬ 
beth, and reappears in Pondoland and southern Natal. It is related to, or 
may be a parallel development of the family Hamamelidaceae, which 
occurs mostly in the Northern Hemisphere (see p. 219). Students inter¬ 
ested in the family should consult Diimmer’s ^ commendable account.^ 


^ R. A. Diimmer, South African bom, partly of German origin, a talented 

B man who would probably have made a great name for himself as a 
st had he had the opportunity. He entered Kew in 1910 as a student 
gardener, then helped the late Mr. Elwes and Dr. Henry with their work on 
British Trees, and in his spare time worked hard in the Kew Herbarium studying 
the South African flora. Later he obtained an appointment with a rubber 
company in Uganda,, where he collected extensively. He was killed in a motor 
accident in Uganda in 1923. ^ Dummer in Journ,, Bot,, 1912 (Supplement). 
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Another rare plant collected ^ was Aspalathus Forhesii Harv. (Papil- 
ionaceae) (No. 81), recorded previously only from between Retreat 
Vlei and Muizenberg. This was a small shrub, with fascicles of small 
leaves and heads of small cream flowers. Another legume endemic 
in the Peninsula was Liparia parva Vogel ex Walp. (No. 82), a small 
shrublet with simple oblanceolate leaves and balls of cream Papilio¬ 
naceous flowers surrounded by large purplish ciliate bracts. A 
Seiiecio growing in very deeply drifted sand on the mountain was 
Senecio elegans J-iinn. (Compositae) (No. 83). This is a beautiful 



Cotula myriophylUndes Harv. (Compositae), one of the very few aquatic members 
of the family, occurs in pools on the Cape Peninsula. 

A, whorl of leaves; B, outer female flower; C, achene from the same; D, 
disk flower; PI, style arms of same; F, achene of same. 


herb 1-11 ft. high, with jnnnately lobed leaves, deep pink ray-flowers, 
and yellow disk. A small shrub about 2| ft. high, covered with light 
blue flowers, was Lohosternon rnontanus Buek. (Boraginaceae) (No. 89). 
A herb in moist ground was Cotula coronopifolia Linn. (Compositae) 
(No. 91). On the Cape Peninsula there is another and very remarkable 

^ Also collected between Fish Hoek and Simonstown ; No. 80, Sarcocolla 
tetragona (Berg.) Snlter (Penaeaceae) ; 84, Hypoxis serrata Linn. f. (Hypoxid- 
aceae); 85, Hermannki salvijolia Linn. f. (Stercueiaceae) ; 86, Indigqfera 
brachystachya E. Mey. (Papiltonaceae) ; 87, Gnidia pinifolia Linn. (Thymel- 
aeaceae);* 88, Senecio amiciflorus DC. (Compositae); 90, Struthiola longiflora 
Lam. (Thymelaeaceae) ; 92, Gtdlumia setosa R. Br. (Compositae) ; 93, Cluytia 
rubrimulia var. grandifolia Prain (Euphorbiaceae) ; 96, Hermannia rudis N.E. 
Br. (Stercueiaceae) ; 148, Metalasia muricata Less. (Compositae); 149, 

Paaaerina paleacea Wikstr. (Thymelaeaceae); 150, Protea acolymocepkcda 
Reichard (Proteaceae) ; 151, Mimetea cucullata (Linn.) R, Br. (Proteaceae), 
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species of this genus in C. ynyriophyllmdes Harv. This was first 
discovered in pools at Green Point, but probably no longer exists there. 
Colonel Wolley-.Dod found it also in the Coinmetji Effluent at Chap¬ 
man’s Bay. This species is one of the very few Compositae which are 
aquatic, the family being so well equi])ped to hold its own against its 
competitors and not easily driven into the water, after the manner of the 
aquatic Ranuncttlaceae and other older families. A woolly-headed 
(Composite yu'oved to be Eriocej^hctlufi septulifer T)((No. 1)4). Growing 



Rajmnea rnelanopJdeos (Linn.) Mez (Myrsinaceap:), 
a tree on tJie Capo Peninsnla. 

A, open flower; B, part of corolla, showing the 
anthers opposite the lobes; anther; D, vertical 
section of ovary. 

in damp places and forming almost a carpet was the curious fern, 
Schizaea pectinata Smith (No. 98). I had observed a great quantity of 
this on Table Mountain. A very striking plant in the blown sand was 
Myrica cordifolia (Myricaceae), with roots many yards long, on 
which occurred here and there bright scarlet plants of the parasite, 
Hyobanche sanguinea Thunb. (Scrophitlariacbae) (No. 99). Many 
of this family are, or tend to be, parasitic, such as the well-known 
Striga asiatica Lour. The same type of semi-parasitism is found 
even in the British flora, familiar examples being the Yellow Rattle ” 
{Ehinanthus), and Bartsia. 
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Along Chapman’s Peak Road 


On Thursday, 23rd August, 1 again met Mr. Pillans, and we 
botanised together along the Chapman’s l^eak road, above the shores of 
Hout Bay.i At Hout Bay Nek a convSj)ieuous shrub with dark green 
ovate leaves was Phylica huxifolia Linn. (No. 100). This is found only 
on the (^ape Peninsula and on the 
Sir Lowry’s Pass, so far as our 
records at Kew show. A small 
Kutaceous shrublet with strongly 
scented mauve flowers proved to 
be a very rare species, Afjalliomia 
cerifolia B. & W. (No. 101). The 
family Lilia(jeae was rej)resented 
by a small herb with long lanceo¬ 
late acuminate leaves aj)pressed 
to the ground and small green 
flowers, A ndrocytudduiH leuaniihmu 
Willd. (No. 102). A small grass¬ 
like herb with filiform leaves and 
racemes of small greenish-white 
flowers jiroved to belong to the 
JuNCAGiNACEAE, Triglochiri hvl- 
homim Linn. (No. 104). (’ompo- 
siTAE soon claimed our attention. 

T have always been particularly 
interested in the family, and 
especially in the Cape rej)resen- 
tatives. Crowing in a dip below 
the road was quite an extensive 
stand of the handsome Evryop.s 
abroUmiJolius DC. (No. 106) (see 
figure, p. 44), with deeply cut 
linear leaves and fine heads of 
yellow flowers. Next came two 
sjiecies of Osteospermuin O. cilia- 
tum Berg. (Compositae) (No. 

107), a weak straggly herb, with 
the young parts woolly, and O, 
ftbonilifermn Linn, (No. 112), the 
latter an amazing species both as 
regards variation, choice of habitat and distribution. Here it is a 
shrubby Composite, very distinctive, which grows in abundance from 
sea-level on the Cape Peninsula right around the east coast to as far 



MeUilasla )niiricatxi Less. (Compositak), 
a very common species on the sand 
dimes of the Cape Peninsula and 
elsewhere. 

A, flower and pappus bristle; B, 
anthers ; C, style-arms; D, achene. 


^ Also collected : No. 103, Stachys aethiopica Linn. (Labiatae) ; 105, 

Anthospermujn ciliare Linn. (Rubiaceae) ; 108, Rapanea melanophloeos (L.) Mez. 
(Myrsinaceae) ; 109, Arctotia acauUs Linn. (Compositae); 110, Othonna 

arborescens Linn. (Compositae); 111, Indigofera incana Thiinb. (Papilion- 
acbae); 113, Doria perfoliata Thunb. (Compositae); 114, Oxalia Pea-Caprae 
Linn. (Oxalidaceae) ; 116, Hermannia hyaaopifolia Linn. (Sterculiaceae) ; 

117, Indigofera tnauritanica (Linn.) Thunb. (Papilionaceae) ; 118, Lotononia 
umbellata Benth. (PAPiLioisrACEAE) ; 119, Phylica ericoidea Linn. (Rhamnaceae) ; 
121a, Bulbine^ aaphodeloidea Room. & Schult. (Liliaceae) ; 123, Leucodendron 
aaXignum R. Br, (Proteaceae). 
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north as Usambara in Tanganyika Territory; it climbs to the top of 
the Khamiesberg and the Karee Bergen in the west, and well up the 
slopes of the Mont aux Sources on the Drakensberg, where it grows in 
the sandy beds near the streams. The reason for this great range is 
no doubt due to the fruit being a juicy berry much sought after by 
birds. The species attains its fullest development on shale near the 
coast. On sea-cliffs near Hout Bay we found it (juite prostrate or 
semi-prostrate. A small prickly Sohmum with very tomeiitose leaves 



N. S. Pillans with a botanical bag ” on the Cape 
Peninsula. 


and deep-mauve flowers proved to be S, tomentosum Linn. (Solana- 
ceae) (No. 110a), which Bolus and Wolley Dod note as being rare 
on the Peninsula. 

Our No. 115, to my great surprise, proved to be a fine new species 
of Muraltia (Polygalaceae), which I have named if. orbicularis,^ 

^ Muraltia orbieularis Hutch, sp. nov., foliis orbicularibus vel late ovato- 
orbicularibiis valde distincta. 

Fruticulus multe et intricate ramosus; rami vetiistiores teretes, circiter 
2*5 mm. diametro, puberuli, annotini subdense foliati, breviter pubescentes. 
Folia orbicularia vel late ovato-orbicularia, apice hamato*apiculata, 7-8 mm. 
longa, 5-6 mm. lata, crassissima, marginibus minute scabrido-ciliolatis ; petioli 
breves et lati. Flores axillares, solitarii, subsessiles, rosei-ooerulei. Sepala 
subaequalia, elliptica ad ovato-diiiptica, subobtusa ad apiculata, usque ad 
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with reference to its almost orbicular leaves. These have a strongly 
recurved very short ])oint, which gives the leaf an emarginate appear¬ 
ance. The flowers are sessile and mauve-pink, as in most other 
species of the genus. 1 hardly expected to step off the road within a 
few miles of Kirstenbosch and pick up 
a new species so readily ! We next 
gathered two more Compositae, Oedera 
prolifera Linn. f. (No. 120), a small 
shrublet in open scrub, with closely im¬ 
bricate, rather ])rickly leaves and rather 
showy heads of flowers, the rays yellow 
above and brownish-red below; Othonna 
denfata Linn. (No. 121). The common 
Silver-bush, LmcMdendron salignum 
ILBr. (Proteaceae), was everywhere, 
whilst our satisfaction was complete on 
climbing a rocky ledge to find a species 
of (V)mpositae unrecorded for the Pen¬ 
insula, Senecio corynibiferus D(^ (No. 

122), the nearest point from which it 
lias been collected being the foot of the 
Alatroosberg, in the Worcester Division, 
and from near Darling. It is a fleshy 
shrub about 3| ft. high with thick linear 
turgid leaves and corymbs of yellow 
flower-heads with incons])icuous ray- 
flowers. It rejiresents quite a Nama- 
qualand ty[)e of flora, of which there are 
several on the Peninsula. 



Scnecio corymbiferiis DC. (CoM- 
positae), recorded for the 
first time from the Cape 
Peninsula. 

A, ray-flower; B, disk-flower; 
C, stamens; D, style-arms. 


Week-end at Worcester 

The week-end was occupied by a 
visit to Worcester by train, accom- 
jianied by Mr. Dunsdon, formerly in 
charge of the floral disjilay at the Wem¬ 
bley Exhibition. There I met a well- 
known South African artist, Mr. Naude, 
and saw his charming garden. On the 
Saturday afternoon we made an excursion in his motor caravan to the 
neighbouring Hex River Mountains, where I was excited at meeting 
with a portion of the Karoo flora for the first time. Mr. Naude was 
keenly interested in plants, and in the evening he showed us some 
beautiful paintings of the Namaqualand scenery and flora, which he 
had visited in the year 1925, during a very good season. When later 
I journeyed through some of the same country, then suffering from 


2*75 mm. longa. Corolla 7 mm. longa; petala lateralia oblongo-lanceolata, 
subacuta, medio pubescentia. Ovarium supeme pubescens, apice 4-comutum. 

Cape Peninsula : near Chapman’s Peak Road, Hout Bay, small shrub, 
flowers mauve-pink, 23rd August, 1928, Hutchinson 115 (type in Kew Herbarium); 
same locality, March 1930, N. S, PUlans 6284. 
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severe drought, it was difficult to believe that it could look so 
different. 

The Garden of Remembrance is situated in the middle of the Com¬ 
monage at Worcester, and was designed by Mr. Naude. It is beautifully 
laid out, and planted almost entirely with South African flowers. 
At the time of my visit the ‘‘ Gous-bloorn ”, Venidium fastuosum 
(V, Wylei) (Compositae) from Namaqualand was in full flower and 
growing to perfection, and also 
Asler elongafMS Tliiinb. (Comp- 
ositae) (No. 152) 

An afternoon was taken u]) 
with botanising around Brand 
Vlei reservoir, used largely for 
irrigation ])urposes, and tlie 
most extensive stretch of water 
in South Africa. We made a 
small collection of the flora 
around the lake in the vicinity 
of the road. 

A very strikingly ornaniental 
])lant was a beautiful everlast¬ 
ing, HelipU'nnn cane seem J)C. 

(Compositae) (No. 124), with 
silvery-white leaves and lovely 
pale-pink involucral bracts. 

My black-and-white sketch fails 
to give any idea of the charm 
of this ])lant, growing as it does 
in the arid rocky Karoo. A 
shrubby s])ecies of Aster (No. 

126) with beautiful mauve-blue 
ray-flowers, after a careful 
survey of the older allied A. 
filifolius and A, frIlficosius, has 
])roved to be a new species. It 
equals Burchell 1413, from the 
Roggeveld; Schlechfer 7873, 
from Saron near Tulbagh; 

Ryder 45, from near the Robin¬ 
son Pass, and Drege's plant, 
from the Sneeuwberg in Graaf 
Reinet, distributed as ‘‘ Diplo- 
pappus filifolius I)(\ d.” Here and there were fine examples of the 
bright-scarlet Hyolmnche smigumea Linn. (No. 131). This wonderful 
genus of parasites is endemic in South Africa, and contains five 
sjiecies. //. sanguinea ranges from Namaqualand to Queenstown. 

A herb with solitary leaves and racemes of greenish-white flowers, 
Ldchenalia unifolia Jacq. (No. 132), grew among the stones. Under 
rocks occurred a small herb with suborbicular leaves and greenish- 
yellow flowers, a rare species of Crassula, C\ loriformis Schonl. ex Bak. f. 
(Crassulaceae) (No. 137). A handsome Protea was P. marginata 
Thunb. (PROTEACEAE) (No. 138), indicating the nearness of the true 
Cape flora. 



Helipterum canescens DC. (C'ompositae), 
a beautiful everlasting with pink 
bracts; from Brandt Vlei, near Wor¬ 
cester. 

A, flower; B, stamen; C, style-arms; 
D, pappus bristles. 
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During the next few days, 27th-29th August, the weather was very 
cold and wet, and only short excursions were possible along (Chapman’s 
Peak road,^ where I collected from the Government car around Camps 
Bay and gathered a few species.* 

^ 125, Selago triquetra Linn. f. (Selaginaceae) ; 128, Sutera fastigiata 

(Benth.) Hutch., comb, nov. (Scrophtjlakiaceae) ; 129, Eriocephalus umhellu- 
lattis DC. (Compositae) ; 130, Heliophila amplexicaulis L. (Cruciferae) ; 133, 
Hesperantha Jalcata (Liim. f.) Ker. (Iridaceae); 134, Lapeyrousia hraeteata 
(Thunb.) Ker. (Iridaceae); 135, Microloma aagittatum R. Br. (Asclepiad- 
aceae); 136, Doria Lingvui Less. (Compositae). 

2 Collected at Camps Bay : No. 139, Cenia turbinata Pers. (Compositae), 
from Claremont; 140, Relhania genistifolia (Linn.) L’H6rit. (Compositae); 141, 
Salvia aurea Linn. (Labiatae) ; 142, Rhus lucida Linn. (Anacardiaceae) ; 143, 
149, Passerijia paleacea Wikstr. (Thymelaeaceae) ; 144, Helichrysum retortum 
Thunb. (Compositae), a useful sandbinder; 145, Mu7i(itia spinosa DC. (Poly- 
galaceae); 146, Senecio umhellatus Linn. (Compositae); 147, Pelargonium 
capitatum Ait. (Geraniaceae) ; some of these species are shown on the accom¬ 
panying plate. 



Chapter V 

EXCURSION TO MATJESFONTEIN AND THE KAROO 

O N Thursday, the 30th August, I accompanied Professor and Mrs. 

Compton and Mr. N. S. Pillans on an excursion by car to Matjesfon- 
tein, to see the Karoo garden at Whitehill. Our route took us over the 
Cape Flats to Somerset West and up the picturesque Sir Lowry’s Pass, a 
locality well known by name to European workers on the Cape Flora. 
I was much struck by the dominance of the family Pboteaceae in this 
area, especially by the large expanses of Leucadendron seen from the 
Pass as far as the Karoo at Worcester. At that time of year the 
mountains and valleys were very beautiful, with many tints of green 
and yellowish-green. Occasionally there were fairly broad patches of 
pink Erica, but rarely anything resembling Scotch heather seen from a 
distance. 

Although this was the main Cape-to-Cairo road, it was at that time 
little better than a good single-track farm road in Britain, and sometimes 
much worse. After the rains the dips, occurring at regular intervals. 



Diagrammatic longitudinal section of a Karoo road 
showing humps at intervals, which prevent the road 
from becoming a watercourse during storms. 


were full of water which swished right over the car when travelling at 
speed. A peculiarity of the South African roads, especially in the 
Karoo, are the innumerable humps which are made to check the flood- 
water from washing away the surface. In a very well-sprung car, at 
any rate, these humps are something of a nuisance, and often cause the 
hapless passengers in the back seat to sample the quality of the hood, 
sometimes to their disadvantage and occasional disfigurement. In 
such dry-looking regions one can scarcely believe these drainage humps 
to be necessary until a sudden rainstorm is experienced, when their 
utility is at once evident, by the water spreading laterally instead of 
flowing along the road. 

We lunched in a Eucalyptus grove, a novel experience for me. 
Various species have been introduced from Australia and grow 
luxuriantly, and, like many other introduced trees, rather spoil the 
natural features of the country. At Viljoen’s Pass we paused for a while 
and had a look at the rich flora,, but there was no time for collecting, 
as it was nearly dark when we reached Touw’s River, where we stopped 
for dinner. Afterwards we had a beautiful moonlight drive to Matjes- 
fontein, and arrived at 9.30. 

Next morning we met Mr. James Logan, to whom Kirstenbosch 
is indebted for its 40 acres of ground at Whitehill, a few miles from 
Matjesfontein, where a botanical reserve for the preservation of Karoo 
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[I'hotogr. : I. li. Vole Era os. 


The way plants grow in the arid stony Karoo; Eu})horbia at the base of bush of 
Rhigozum trichotomum Burch. (Bignontacpjak), and with sonietiines a 
vicious little snake; near Aberdeen Boad, Ca])e Province. 



[Photogr,: T. B. Pole Em-ns. 


Euphorbia atdlaeaping. Haw. ( Eufhorbiaceae), with shrubs of Rhigozmn obomtum 
Burch. (Bignoniaceae), near Beaufort West; the monotony of the Karoo 
is well brought out in this photograph; the road may be discerned trailing 
into the distance. 
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plants was established in 1921. Mr. Archer, the Curator, accompanied 
us on a trip through the neighbouring Karoo. We travelled for mile 
after mile through a ])erfectly flat plain, bordered on each side by fairly 
small kopjes and farther back by high mountains. The Karoo was 



An ancient Almond tree in the Karoo. 


quite different from anything I had pictured it to be. The dried-up 
stream-beds often provided the road track. 

Plants of the same species rarely grow socially in the Karoo. They 
mostly grow singly or socially with other species, usually in tiny clumps 
of three or four species together, with considerable space between, 
through which one may walk quite comfortably. Each clump consists 
of a spiny low bush which shelters and protects several other quite 
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different and often fleshy plants, such as Senecio (Kleinia), Pelargonium, 
and Crassuh, and sometimes a snake. I had somehow expected the 
Karoo to be covered with a large association of Aloe, sjiiny Euphorbia, 
etc., giving the landscape a “ cactus-like appearance. I was to learn 
later, however, that this was characteristic of the Addo Bush of 
Uitenhage and Albany in the Eastern Cape, rather than of the Karoo in 
general. 

We lunched at Drie Koppen farm, the owner an interesting old man 
who struggles to make a living. He claimed to have a tree of the 
common almond which was mentioned by Livingstone as being ‘‘ 160 
miles from the coast ”. The tree pointed out is certainly very old, 
about 30 ft. high, with a gnarled bole about 4i ft. in diameter. It was 
just breaking into flower. 

This was to be a circular drive, and on the return journey at the foot 
of some cliffs near Petermentjies we collected a tall Composite with a 
beautiful huge corymb of yellow flower-heads— Othonna amplexicaulis 
var. denticulata Harv. (No. 444). We also collected another Composite 
in this locality, hitherto known only from Houw Hoek and Hottentots 
Holland mountains. This was Thamniphyllum multiflorum Harv. 
(No. 445), first collected by Dr. Thom, on whose sheet in the Kew^ 
Herbarium Harvey has written, “ Most precious ! The only specimen 
known to W. H. H.” In addition, I gathered Mundtia scoparia 
Eckl. & Zeyh. (Polygalaceae) (No. 452), and an Aster very like A. 
filifolius Vent., but which has been distinguished and described by 
Compton as A, Bodkinii (No. 453). Others were Erica intervallaris 
Salisb. (Ericaceae) (No. 446), with slender graceful branches, slightly 
pubescent leaves, and a multitude of small j)ink flowers; Gladiolus 
gradlis Jacq. (Iridaceae) (No. 447), and Sarcocolki tetragona (Berg.) 
Salter (Penaeaceae) (No. 448), a small shrub, with densely imbricate 
leaves, rhomboid-obovate, leathery, and glabrous, and crimson flow ers, 
in a terminal cluster. 

On this excursion I was not able to gather many herbarium speci¬ 
mens, but dug uj) several interesting succulents, which were despatched 
that night to Kirstenbosch, whence Mr. Mathews, the Curator at that 
time, packed and forwarded them to Kew. 

The next morning (1st September) was devoted to the inspection 
of the Botanical Reserve at WhitehiU,^ which contains a very interesting 
collection of succulent plants from all over the Karoo. The garden, 
at that time at any rate, was being run under great difficulties, chiefly 
through lack of funds. The species were being arranged geographically, 
those from different regions being kept together, which added to their 
interest. 

In the afternoon we walked towards the Witteberg in the south¬ 
east and collected a few species. Professor Compton has made 
comprehensive collections of the flora of a small area surrounding the 
Karoo Garden, and his account will be found in a very interesting paper 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society of South Africa, 
vol. xix, pp. 269-329 (1931). The area covered is described as within 
easy walking distance of Whitehill and Matjesfontein railway stations, 
extending from Bantams in the west to Baviaans in the east, and from 

1 For an account of this Reserve see Compton in Joum. BoU Soc, S. Afr., 
pt. 7: 11 (1921). 
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the summit of Ngaap Kop in the north to the crest of the Witteberg 
Range in the south, a total area of about 40 square miles. Compton 
tells us in his valuable memoir that the Witteberg range of mountains 
provides a sharply contrasting formation, its vegetation being almost 
totally different from that of the Karoo, there being only two or three 
species common to the two areas. The Witteberg vegetation is of the 



Flowering shoot and bladder-like fruit of Nymania 
capensis (Thunb.) Lindb. (Meliaceae). 

“ Cape ” type, Proteaceae, Ericaceae, and Restionaceae being 
abundant. 

The annual rainfall at Whitehill averages about 5-6 ins., nearly all 
of it falling in winter (April-August). Drought years which occurred 
during Compton’s period of collecting prevented or reduced flowering 
considerably, and bush fires were in consequence abnormally destructive 
of the vegetation. He records that in the course of his visits he climbed 
to the summit of the Witteberg range fifteen times, and had on several 
occasions only a dozen or so flowering specimens to show for it. 

Compton’s account cf the flora includes over 700 species of flowering 

i ilants and ferns, a surprising number, for to the eye of a layman the 
and appears to be a ‘‘ desert He has brought to light no less than 










The “ Kreupelhout ”, Lencospermum conocarpum R.Br. (Proteaceae), below Little Lion's Head, near Hout Bay, Cape Peninsula. 




The " Palmiet Prinnium scmitiim K. Mey. (.U ncackak), near H.mt 15ay. Capo Poninsnla 




Evans. 

Aloe comma Marl. & A. Borg. (Lii^iaceae), near Clanwilliam, Cape Proviiiee. 




The Olipliaiits River Valley near Clanwillii 




[Photogr. : 1. B. Pole Evam. 

'okerboora/’, Aloe dichvtomu Linn. f. (Liliaceae), is tyj)ical of Namaqnaland; here they are shown scattered over the hills near Koegas in the Prieska Division. 



The • Tsamnm ", Cilmllu.'i vulfinr'iK .Sclira<l. (('rei KBiTArisAK), in tlie Kalaljaii. 




Euphorbia greijaria Marloth (Eithorbtaceae), in'ar Tsakos, Soutli West Africa. 
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four new genera and fifty-two new spee.io^, which indicates very 
forcibly tlie desirability of intensive studies on similar small areas 
througluait South Afri(‘a. Bulbous j)lants are numerous, Ljliaceae 
heading the list with about fifty species, and Iridaceae twenty species. 
There are fifteen Proteaceae on the Wilteberg, nine Thymelaeaceae. 



Crassula Wcissii Hr. (Cras- 

sulaceae), a tiny species grow¬ 
ing luider rocks at Karoo Poort. 

A, flower; H, stamen. 



A triplex Halinnis Linn, (Chenopo- 
dtaceae), from Karoo Poort. 


and twenty or more Ericaceae. In the whole area Compositae is the 
largest family, with about 160 species, and Crassulaceae comes 
second, with about twenty species. 

On the journey from Matjesfontein to Karoo Poort we traversed 
some weird portions of the Karoo. We took the road which led towards 
Sutherland for a few miles and then branched westwards through the 
plain. This was a seemingly endless monotony of nearly flat Karoo, 
barren except for the useless Rhenoster Bush (Elytropappus), and 
the poisonous Cotyledon Wallichii . (Crassulaceae), which is very 
abundant in these districts, being avoided by stock; there were also 
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one or two species of Pteronia (Compositae). We passed a few small 
abandoned farms. The distances are very deceptive, and roads are not 
easy to follow, there being no sign})osts. Frequently the “ spoor ” 
of other cars had to be looked for, and it is a dangerous country for 
novices to find their way about. 

Karoo Poort 

At Karoo Poort we lunched under two trees exactly as pictured 
by Burchell; indeed, tlie^y may be still the same trees oi' Bhm lanrea 
Linn. About here is a very interesting meeting-pla(T> of the (-ai^e and 



Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

Karoo floras, and we made a collection wliich is worth recnmling in 
systematic order :— ^ 

PAPiLioNACEAE—Indigofera cardiophylla llarv. (N’o. 440) : a small shrub with 
small trifoliolate leaves, and small ])edimculate clusters of pinkish flowers 

THYMELAEACEAE- Gnidia geminiflora E. Mey. (No. 433) : with very silky flowers. 
Struthiola virgata Linyi. (No. 43(>) : with slightly pubescent flowers. 

ERICACEAE— Erica Maximiliani Outh. dh BoIuh {No. 451)with rather large white 
flowers and smooth turgid leaves. 

RHAMNACEAE -Phylica rigldifolla Sand. (No. 434) : with dense acieular leaves and 
short clusters of flowers globose in bud. 

A8CLEPIADACEAE -Microloma gibbosum N.E. Br. (No. 439): a climber with 
narrow subcordate based leaves and small cymes of pink flowers. 


Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

CRUCIFERAE— Heliophila suavissima (No. 437): woo<lyat the base; leaves 

linear, entire or with one or two lobes; flowers mauve. 

CRASSULACEAB— Crassula Weissii N.E. Br. (No. 443): a tiny species growing 
under rocks (see figure, p. 65). It was first collected near Matjesforitoin by 
Professor F. E. Weiss in August llMlfi, and has since been gathered on the 
Witteberg by Compton. 
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Pi lanfouiuin rhodiudhutu Scliltr. (()!kkaniacioae), from Karoo Uoort; Howors 

inuiive. 

A, calyx ; JI, petal; C, pistil. 



Mr. N. S. Pillans, Professor and Mrs. Compton at Karoo Poort. 
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CHENOPODIACEAE AtHplcx Halimus hum, (No. 442) : a shrub witli pale mealy 
leaves and intorruj)ted spikes of very small flowers. 

COMPOSITAE-- Athanasia incisa Harv. (No. 429) : witfi tripartite leaves and 
yellow balls of small flower-heads. Eriocephalus aromaticus C. A, Sfnith 
(No. 450) : with white ray-dowers and woolly aehenes. Senecio parvifolius 
I)(\ (No. 4.‘U): a shrublet with small multipartite leaves and very lax corymbs 
of eradiate flower-heads. Euryops lateriflorus Less. (No. 441) : with obovato 
sessile leaves and few shortly pedunculate heads with small rays. E. 
Rehmannii (No. 435): a shrub 2J ft. hi^h, with a,(*icular leaves and 

numerous flower-heads with large yellow rays. This was first collected on 
the same sj)ot by Ilurchell (No. 1199) in July ISll, aiid has since been 
gathfired on the northern sloj)es of the \\dtteberg and described by Professor 
Comj)tond who named it after Rehmaim (2929), l)v whom it was first collected 
in the \^’itteberg. 

GEitANIACEAE —PelargoniuiTl rhodanthum Schfcchtcr (No. 42S) : a shrubby speedes 
growing under the cliffs, with very small orbicular tomeutost^ leaves and 
matne flowers 3 5 in an umbel. P. denticulatlim Jar(/. (No. 449) : a very 
sticky species with deeply cut foliage and small clusPa’s of very shortly 
pedicellate flowers. 

BOHAGTNACEAE— Lobostemon echioides (No. 432) : very scabrid ; leaves 

lanceolate, sessile, about 2 cm. long; flowc'rs pale blue, in small scorpioid 
terminal clusters. 



[rhotour.: Mrs. Compton. 

A snowball fight in the Mitchell’s Pass ! 


In the Mitchell’s Pass there were snowdrifts a foot deep, and the 
neighbouring mountains were very beautiful, and covered with snow. 
I never expected to be seen snowballing in South Africa, and the Pro¬ 
fessor, Mr. Pillans, and myself could not resist the temptation to stop 
and indulge in it. Indeed, Mr. Pillans seemed to revel in it, and I am 
not sure that he did not even ‘‘ coup his creels ’’ ^ among it, as they say 
in the north of England. 

We reached Ceres about three o’clock in the afternoon, and found, 
as we had feared, that the bridge was closed for repairs after recent 

1 Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Afr., 19 : 321 (1931). 

2 Northumbrian expression for “ to turn a somersault ”. 



Our car in difficulties at Ceres. 


[Photogr. bp the Author. 
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floods. But it takes something to daunt a South African motorist. 
As tile water was still rather deep, a lorry was engaged to tow the car 
across. But the great fori^e of the stream made steering very difficult 
among the rough stones and caused the car to drift obliquely against a 
beam, where it stuck in about 3| ft. of water. Another lorry from the 
town was sought, and it pulled the car (a fine (Chrysler) back out of the 
jamb, and the first lorry at length suci^eeded in getting it aia'oss by 
lieading more upstream. All this time Profesisor Comjiton, who had 
remained in the car to steer, was wet through, and no doubt liad far 
greater cause for anxiety than his moie fortunate jiassengers high and 
dry on the bank. Much to my surfirise, the engine started uji on 
the other side, but the oil had to be changed because of water having 
entered the engine-sumj). Whilst this was going on we dined at the 
nearby hotel, thankful indeed that things had not turned out worse. 
We left at 8.30, and had a pleasant tri]) in the moonlight via Tulbagh 
Road, Paarl, and Durbanville to (-ape Town, arriving at 1.15 a.ni.— 
but it had been an eventful day ! 



Chrpler VI 

CAPP. TOWN TO SALDANHA BAY 

O N Tuesday, 4th Se[)tember, aeeompauied by Mr. N. S. J^illaiis,^ I 
started with the (Jovernment ear on a collectin^^ trip as far as Sal- 
danha Bay. 1 wondered how many botanical travellers had gone on the 
same journey, but by very different means of locomotion ! We took 
the Malmesbury Road, and commenced to botanise about 11 miles ^ 
from ('ai)e Town, between Salt River and Kalabas Kraal. Around 
here I was ap})arently on classical ground, in a botanical sense, for t hese 
flats wer(‘ th(‘ s(^ene of acdivities of many of the early collectors, judging 
by the authorities after the names of the plants we found in flower, 
most of which were des(*ribed 150 years ago or more. 

I was much impressed by tlie floral wealth hereabouts, and the 
s|)ring flowers were at tlieir very best, with beautiful sheets of Oxalis 
compremi L. (()xalii)A(!^:ae), with flat petioles, the flowers at a little dis¬ 
tance appearing veiy mindi like English ])rimroses. There were lovely 
spreads of IHmorphotheca pJurialis Moench, ((k)MFosiTAE), and a species 
oi’ Memnbryanthemmn which somewhat resembles it. Many South 
Al’rican ])lants s(‘em to mimic one another, either in habit, foliage, or 
flowers. And the sclent of some, at any rate, is delicious. For exam])le, 
I have never smelled anything (piite so sweet as a blue-flowered Bahiana, 
B. pUcata (Linn.) Ker (Iridaceak) (No. 173), which we collected 2 miles 
farther on. And near this same locality (11 miles from Cape Town) 
there was a tiny pale-blue-flowered liomulea, ,/?. longifolia Baker 
(Iridackak) (No. 154), M'ith long linear grass-like leaves. A very 
small and (common ])laut with relatively large flowers was Oxalis 
variabiluH Lindl. (No. 155), with deep salmon-coloured pink-veined 
petals. A striking little plant was Galaxia ciliata Pers. (Iridaceae) 
(No. 160), a small herb mimicking an Oxalis, with pale-yellow flowers. 
This proved later to be an exact match of the figure in Plate 94 of 
Andrews’ Botanist's Repository, on which this species is founded. 
Here we also gathered a remarkable Papilionaceous plant with prostrate 
stems arising from a huge woody twh^r—Euchlora hirsuta (Thunb.) 
Druce (No. 163). 

^ Botanist in the Bolus Herbarium, who did much for me whilst in South 
Africa. 

Other plants collected at 11 miles from Cape Town were: No. 156, 
Lachenalia orchioides Ait. (Liliackae); 157, Othonna pinmita Linn. f. (Com- 
positae); 158, Berkheya palnuita Willd. (Compositae) ; 159, Romulea hirsuta 
Eckl. (liUDACEAE); 161, Diascia diffusa (L. f.) Benth. (Scrophulariaceae) ; 
161a, Morea tripetala Ker (Iridaceae); 162, Mesemhryanthemum> geminiflorum 
Haw. (Ficoidaceae) ; 164, Hypoxis stellata L. f. (Hypoxidaceae) ; 165, Dis- 
peris cireuwflexa (Linn.) Dur. & Schinz (Orchidaceae) (D, securida Thunb.); 
166, Phyllopodium. heterophyllu7n Benth. (Scrophulariaceae); 167, Hermannia 
cumifolia Jacq. (Sterculiaceae) ; 168, Aizoon sarrnentosum L. f. (Ficoid- 

ACEi>^); 169, Brachystelma. crispurn Graham (Asclbpiadaceae) ; 170, Lachenalia 
orchioides Ait. (Liliaceae); 171, Muraltia dutnosa DC. (Polygalaceae). 
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At 13 mileK ^ as registered by sf)eedometer from Cape Town we 
gathered a further batch of typically “ Cape ” ])lants, including Euryops 
linifoli'iis IMJ. (CoMPOsrTAE) (No. 172), a shrub 2| ft. high, with corymbs 
of small heads and yellow ray-flowers; Lapeyrousia Jacquinii N.E. Br. 
(Iridaoeae) (No, 174), very well illustrated by Jacquin {leones 
Plantarmn, Plate 269), and included 


in L. anceps Ker in the Flora Capensis; 
it is a herb with a violet-like ” peri¬ 
anth, the lip being striped. Another 
beautiful Irid was kSynnofia bicolor 
Sweet (No. 175), a herb with a cream 
“lip” and ])urple “standard”. There 



O.vdlis compressa Linn. (Oxalidackae) ; flowers 
lemon-yellow, sweet-scented. 



Galaxia ciliata Pers. (Iridaceae) ; 
flowers pale yellow (after An- 


A, sepal; 11, stamens and pistil. drews). 


was a regular bed of lRiDAcr:AE here, including the sweet-smelling 
Babiana already mentioned, as my No. 176 proved to be Romulea 
rosea Eckl. 

We were fortunate to pick a very rare species here, Bulbine 
nutans R. & S. (Liliaceae) (No. 177), the Anthericum nutans of 
Jacquin [leones Phntarum, Plate 407), previously known only from 


^ Other plants gathered were: No. 175a, Indigofera imana Thimb. 
(Papilionaceae) ; Zygophyllum spinosum Linn, (Zygophyllaceae) ; 179, 
Polygala affmis DC. (Pota galaceae) ; 180, Polygala hracteolata Lirm., a shrublet 
with pink petals and white crest; 181, Melolobiuni humile E. & Z. (Papilion* 
aceae) (an exact match of Drege’s “ Sphingium spicatiim E.M.b.”); 182, 
Serruria triloplm Knight (Proteaceab) ; 183, Pelargonium hirtum Jacq. (Gerani- 
aceae) ; 184, Pelargonmm fiavum Ait.; 185, Thesium pubescens A. DC. (Santal- 
aceae); 186, Microloma sagittatum R. Rr. (Asclepiadaceae) ; 188, Aizoon 
paniculatum L. (Ficoidaceae) ; 189, lAmeum. africanum Burm, (Mollugin- 
aceae); 191, Tetragonia herbacea L. (Ficoidaceae). 
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this drawing and a specimen collected by Bolus (3709) at Sea Point 
in 1877. 

I have already referred to the widely distributed and variable 
Osteospermum moniliferum Linn. (Compositae) (see p. 53); here I 
collected the seemingly distinct variety, lamosum DC. (No. 187), a 
woolly semi-decumbent shrub of not very pleasing aspect. A straggly 
very hispid ‘‘ Mesembryanthemum ” with pink flowers proved to be 
now named Drosanthemum Mspidum Schwantes (Ficoidaceae) 
(No. 184 bis). 

We next collected between Kalabas Kraal and Malmesbury.^ 



Antholyza ringens Linn. (Iridaceae); upper part of 
inflorescence modified and indurated through the 
action of sun-birds, serving as a perch. 


A representative of a genus of more tropical regions was Indigofera 
discolor E. Mey (Papilionaceae) (No. 190), a procumbent shrublet 
with fed flowers and trifoliolate obovate discolorous leaflets. It 
seems to me to be distinct from /. procumbens Linn., with which it is 
united in the Flora Capensis, The next plant collected was a most 
interesting and delightful Irid, Gladiolus alatus Linn. (No. 192). This 
species usually produces one basal elongate rigid leaf which faces the 
inflorescence of strongly zygomorphic flowers. I wonder whether this 

^ Also collected : No. 193, Hermarmia patula Harv. (Stercuuaceae) ; 194, 
Euphorbia geniatoides Berg. (Euphorbiaceae) ; 195, Hermannia priamatocarpa 
E. Mey. (Sterculiaceae) ; 196, Tetragonia apicata L. f. (Ficoidaceae); 197, 
Lampranthua Frederici L. Bolus (Ficoidaceae) ; 200, Polycarena gilioidea 

Benth. (SCROPHXJIiARIAOBAB). 
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loaf, which is sonietiines very narrow and almost terete, functions like 
the barren termination of the stalk of Antholyza ringens L. (Babiaria 
ringens Ker), which serves as a perch for the sun-birds {Cinnyris) 
which visit the flowers, and in so doin^^ effect cross-})ollinati()n 
(Marloth). G. alaius ranges from the Oliphants River to Caledon, 



Gladiolus alatus Linn. (Iridaceae) ; the rigid lower¬ 
most leaf has j)robably become modified through 
the action of sun-birds, serving as a percli. 

whilst the so-called variety, namaquensis, which is really quite a distinct 
species and is the G. equitans of Thunb., occurs farther north, from 
Vanrhynsdorp to Little Namaqualand (see p. 155). Our No. 198 was a 
beautiful shrub of Lobostemon, L, fruticosus Buek (Boraginaceae), 
about 2 ft. high, with mauve and pink flowers. Since that time this 
genus has been revised by Dr. Levyns.^ 

Between Malmesbury and Darling, and 4 miles ^ distant from 
the former place, we gathered some interesting species. No. 199 

1 SeeJemm. Linn, Soc, Bot. 49 : 393-451 (1934). 

* Also collected : No. 201, MeseTnbryanthsTnuni getniniflorutn Haw. (JPiooiD- 
aceab) ; 202, Lobostemon paniculaeformis DC. (Boraginaceae) ; 204, Chryaocoma 
tenui/olia Berg. (Compositae). 
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])roved to be a Bulhine, B. as})}iodelioides R. & S. (Liltaceae). A 
common (Composite shniblet J ft. high, with hoary spathulate-linear 
leaves and sessile clusters of UelichrymimAiko. flower-heads with white 
bracts, was Petalacte coroiiafu (L.) Don (No. 203), having been named 
Onaphalvmri coro7uitum by Linnaeus. This is common in the western 
districts. No. 205 was a striking Ericaceous plant, Grisehachia 
phwiom Klotzsch, a shrubkt 1-11 ft. high, with little balls of deep-pink 
flowers, the calyx-lobes deeply cut uj) into plumose segments; whilst 
No. 200, a shrublet of similar stature, proved to be Agathosma villosa 
Willd. (Rutaceae), a ])lant with a 
strong odour when bruised. About 
here grew two distinct species of 
Muraltia : our No. 207, a shrublet 
I-li ft. high, with rnauve-pink 
flowers, M.filiformis (Thunb.) DC. 

(Polygalackae), and No. 208, M, 

.striata DC., a taller slender shrub 
3J ft. high. I collected fine speci¬ 
mens of the wonderful Iridaceous 
plant (No. 209), which has been 
known to (/a})e botanists for a cen¬ 
tury or so as Bahiana ringems Ker, 
but which should now be called 
Antholyza ringem, because it w^as 
first described as such by Linnaeus, 
and is actually the original species 
of the genus Antholyza. Even the 
tyro in botany may wonder ^\ hy 
it has been associated for so long 
with the “ Babiantjes ’’ {Bahiana). 

I have already mentioned this re¬ 
markable species on p. 76. In my 
o])inion it rej)resents, in almost 
every character, the most advanced 
type of the family Iridaceae. The root-stock is a conn covered with 
the fibrous remains of the leaf-bases, the upper part of the inflores¬ 
cence is hardened, as already mentioned—^probably an acquired 
character, owing to the action of sun-birds perching on the shoot 
during countless ages—and the flowers are very zygomorphic, the 
perianth being bilabiate and mucli compressed at the mouth, with 
the lips widely gaping. In fact the flow'er has quite an orchidaceous 
appearance, anci may be regarded as an example of parallel develop¬ 
ment between the Iridaceae and Orchidaceae. 

Hereabouts, on a rocky outcrop about 2 miles beyond Darling,^ 
there were small ex])anses of a very pretty little annual Scrophul- 
ariaceous plant, Manulea corymbosala.i. (No. 214), with cream flowers, 
a species which I thought at the time might be worth growing in our 
English gardens. I seem to have been the first to gather it since 

^ Also collected ; No. 210, Polycarena gilioides Benth. (Scrophulariackae) ; 
211, Gladiolus trichonemifolius Ker (Iridaceae); 122, Ursinia anthemoides Poir. 
(Compositae) ; 213, Arctotis Candida Thunb. (Compositae) ; 215, Tetragonia 
portulacoides Fenzl (Aizoaceae) ; 218, Hebenstreitia dentata L. (Sblaginaceae). 



Grisehachia jdumosa Klotzsch (Eric¬ 
aceae). 

A, single flower; 13, sepal; C, 
stamen ; D, pistil; E, leaf. 
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Thunberg and Masson’B time, for no specimen has appeared since then 
in the Kew herbarium. Other beautiful Scrophulariaceous plants were 
Diascia Bergiana Link & Otto (No. 216), with pinnately divided leaves 
and large purplish flowers, and Nemesia grandiflora Diels (No. 217), 
with yellow flowers, an orange “ hump ” on the lower lip, and a veined 
upper lip. No. 219 proved to be Anthericum ciliolatum Moss 
(Ltliaceae), a herb with tiny tuberous roots, densely fibrous base, 
and pinkish-white flowers tinged outside with red. An Asclepiad 
(No. 220), with a radice diabolica longissima (we dug down a foot, but 
failed to reach the tuber !) was Eustegia filiformis ychultes; the corolla 
green and the (;orona white. 

This district ^ is a veritable “ Garden of Eden ” for Hermannia 
(Stercutliaceae), a large genus very rich in species in South Africa. 
We collected four of them (see p. 78) : H. diffusa Jacq. (No. 226), 
])ro(aimbent, with yellow flowers and small pinnately divided leaves; 
H. alnifolm L. (No. 227), a shrublet with small })anicles of very small 
flowers and obovate-c^uneate alder-like leaves; H. althaeifolia L. 
(No. 228), erect, up to 2 ft., with large orange flowers, a densely pilose 
calyx, and A//Aaea-like or TlfaZm-like leaves, and //. trifurcata L. 
(No. 280), very woody, with narrow, entire or 2—3-toothed leaves, 
and ra(*emes of pendulous mauve-purple flowers. We found only one 
example of Lachenalia. mutabilis 8weet (Liliaceae) (No. 229), the 
outer perianth mauve in bud, the inner green. Between Hopefield 
and Vredenburg was a small malvaceous shrub with pinkish-white 
flowers, whicli has proved to be Malvasfrum Alexandri E. G. Baker. 


Slopes South of Vredenburg 

On the slof)es south of Vredenburg we collected si)ecimens of an 
interesting genus of T^tliaceae, Wur7nbea ca/pensis Thunb. (No. 235). 
The tribe to which this belongs is entirely austral in its distribution, 
occurring only in 8outh and Tropical Africa and in Australia, and is 
remarkable in the family on account of the flowers being loithout bracts. 
Their progenitors, or at any rate what I take to be such, the Junca- 
GiNACEAE, are devoid of bracts, and are also mainly from the Southern 
Hemisphere. If the South African student will ponder on this fact he 
may come to the conclusion that genera like Wurmhm have originated 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 

A pilose prostrate legume (No. 237) with trifoliolate leaves and leaf¬ 
like stipules and yellow flowers in heads proved to be Lotononis tenuifolia 
(E. & Z.) Diimmer. It is distributed from this area (Vredenburg) to 
Hottentot’s Holland Mountains. I was so attracted by a small 
Scrophulariaceous plant (No. 239) that I made a water-colour painting 

^ Also collected : No. 221, Lebeckia Meyeriana E. & Z. (Papilionaceae) 
(known previously mainly from the Cape Peninsula); 222, Manulea Benthamiana 
Hiern (Sorophxjlakiaceae) ; 223^ Aspalathusjacobaea Et.Mey. (Papimonaceae) ; 
224, Bahiana tuhiflora Ker (Iridaceae) ; 225, Lachenalia orchioides Jacq. 

(Liliaceae); 231, Salvia aurea L. (Labiatae); 232, Romulea hirsuta Eckl. 
(Iridaceae); 233, Morea crispa Ker (Iridaceae); 234, M, setifolia (L. f.) 
Druce; 236, M, setifolia (L. f.) Druce; 238, Heliophila acuminata (E. & Z.) 
Steudel (Cruciferab) ; 241, 242, Hebenstreitia dentata L. (Selaginaceae) ; 246, 
Hermannia heterophyUa (Cav.) Schinz (Sterctjuacbae). 
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of it. It bears the long and formidable name of Zalazianskya .sehgi- 
noides Walj)., the corolla being a beautiful mauve with an orange 
“ eye This would probably grow well in pots or pans in cool green¬ 
houses in Britain. A large patch of an annual Senecio (No. 240), 
with the habit of our common groundsel, and with yellow ray-flowers, 
was the S, ahruptus Thunb. A low-growing Crotalaria (No. 243) with 

solitary yellow flowers proved to be C. excisa 



being 7. incana Thunb. (No. 244), with a silvery trifoliolate leaves, large 
subulate stipules, and racemes of scarlet flowers. No. 245 was a small 
malvaceous shrub with tiny oak-like leaves and pinkish-white flowers— 
Malvastrum Alexandri E. G. Bak., named after Alexander Prior, whose 
herbarium was given to Kew. The slopes south of Vredenburg yielded 
also the following conspicuous plants Lebeckia sericea Thunb. (Papi- 

^ 248, Viborgia fmca Thunb. (Papilionaceae) ; 251, Mesernbryanthenium 
8p.; 252, Mesembryanthemum ftp. (Ficoidaceae) ; 253, Viborgia sericea Thunb. 
(Papilionaceae) ; 255, Leucadendron adscendens R. Br. (Proteaceae) ; 256, 
Leucospermum cxindicans Loud. (Proteaceae) ; 257, Metalasia divergens Don 
(Compositae) ; Passerina filiformis Liiim, {TkyueJuAJSiacbam) ; 271, Zaluzi- 
anakya aelaginoides Benth. (Scrophulabiaceae) ; 272, Indigofera spineacena E. 
Mey. (Papilionaceae). 
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ltonaceae) (No. 247), a grey shrub, with long petioles and narrow leaflets, 
and racemes of pale yellow flowers ; an intricately branched, very hispid 
Mesemimjanthemurri (No. 249), now called Dromnthemum hispidum 
(L.) Schwantes (Fiooidaceae), Strufhiola virgata L. (Thymelaeaceae), 
(No. 250), a shrublet with small axillary cream flowers. Our No. 254 
had been collected between Hopefield and Vredenburg several miles 
from the sea, and labelled later; this was a beautiful reddish-pink 
Limoninm, L. roseum (Sm.) O. Kuntze (Plumbaginaceae) ; I had 



A, leaf; B, calyx; petals, stamens, and styles. 


somehow the mistaken notion that Lhnonium (Sfatice) grew only 
near the sea; and between Darling and Hopefield, No. 259, Phylica 
Harveyi Pillans (Rhamnaceae), a small shrub with tight balls of flowers 
and cordate leaves; No. 260, P. cylindrim Wendl, tall shrubs up to 
3J ft., with smaller heads and linear leaves ; No. 261, P. stipularis L.; 
No. 262, P. cephalantha Sond., with very small heads. 

Having previously studied the genera of Fumariaceae in detail 
(Kew Bulletin, 1921, 97), I was delighted to come across at Hoetjes 
Bay (5th September) Cysticapnos africana Gaertn. (No. 263), a weak 
straggling herb with pink flowers and bladder-like fruits; and this 
same locality yielded two species of Zygophyllum : Z. cordifolium 
Thunb. (Zygophyllacbae) (No. 264), prostrate, with orbicular leaves 
and pale-yellow flowers, and Z. sessilifoliurn L. (No. 265), erect and 
woody, with spathulate-oblanceolate leaves, yellow petals red at the 
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base, besides some familiar Compositae; the real and typical Aster 
elongatns Thunb. (No. 266), the ray-flowers white but red at the base; 

A Othonna cylmdrica D(^. (No. 267), 
! a shrub with turgid fleshy linear 
// leaves and small coryms of yellow 
(\ '] flowers; this ranges from Malmes- 

\\ i bury Div. northwards to Little 

\\ J Namaqualand; Yenidium hirsnimn 

\\ /i Harv. (No. 273), a small herb with 

W // white rays but black at the base; 

\V // Arclotis leptorlnza 1)(^ (No. 274), 

\^\ // orange ray-flowers and black at the 

\\ \ %^// base, with the common Dimorpho- 

\ \\ n/ I ^^^^^ Moench. ( No. 

\\\ JK// 275) in soil near the seashore, tlie 

\W j/ ray-flowers white with ])ur])le base, but, red- 
\ dish-brown on the under surface. We worked 

\ W far into the night putting specimens into the 
\ I press, changing pa])er, and writing up notes. 

1 1 The hills north of 8aldanha Bay bear a 

1 1 I vegetation very mu(‘h of the Namaqualand type 

1 I —/.c., an abundance of fleshy Senecio s])p. 

^ / (Kleima), and here and there vivid clumj)s of 

II Mesemhryanihemittn resembling at a short dis- 

.'i tance bushes of “ Azalea indica ” in an Phiglish 

garden. The district yielded some very inter- 
esting species : Hernia)inia prismatocarpa E. 
Mey. (Ster(uiliaceae) (No. 276), Erodium 
' malachoides Willd. (No. 277); Doria pe.rfoliata 
Thunb. (Lomcositae) (No. 278), an erect lierb 
among bushes, with deeply cordate sessile 

]\ vynbea capcnsis paired discoid heads of pale-yellow 

Tlninb. (Ltliaceae , ^ a ‘ i i -xu i 1 i i 

near Vredenbiirg; per- flowers. Another herb with amplexicaul leaves 

iarith-segments black, was Heliophila amplexicatdis L. (Lruciferae) 




Aster elongatus Thunb. (Compositae) ; ray flowers white, red at the base. 
A, bracts; B, ray-flower; C, disk-flower; D, stamens. 
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(No. 279), witli white flowers and torulose fruits. But I was most 
delighted on again reacliing home to And that our No. 280 was indeed a 
rarity, being Chamira cornuta Tliunb. (Cruciferae). Probably I 
was near the very spot where Thunberg himself had gathered it at 
Witteklip 150 years ago, and had 1 been like one David Ross botanising 
in the Pyrenees in 1802, I should have fallen on my knees as he did on 
finding a rare Composite, Af^tcrpyreruieus. As an example of botanical 



J)oria perfolkila Thunb. (Compositae). 

exultation, Ross’ remarks seem worth quoting, for enthusiasm, though 
it be extravagant, is preferable to indifference. Here is Ross botanising 
in the Pyrenees with a party of French botanists :—^ 

“ At this point of our ex[)lorations M. Chatin enthusiastically exclaimed 
‘ Voila la plus rare plante des Pyrenees / ’ While he triumphantly held 
it in his hand, 1 went up to him to scan it well, and heard its name, viz. the 

Aster pyrenaeus. 

“ Inflamed with a passion I had felt before not to be outdone, and 

^ D. Ross, Account of Botanwcd Ra/mbles in the Pyrenees in August 1862 ; 
p. 23 (Edinburgh 1863); pp. 67. 
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encouraged also with something like a presentiment that 1 would succeed 
in compassing an object greatly desired, I went forth on my own account 
somewtiat excited. 1 searched Jong without any good result; at length 
fortune smiled, and I fell on a sj)ecimen, then another, then a third, and 
last a fourth. JVIy joy was now unbounded, and greater than that of those 
who find great spoil. 1 fe.lt 

* Again my slumbering virtue rose within me.’ 

This little incident acted like a stimulant on me, labouring as 1 did at 
the time under a degree of indisposition. Such a mystic virtue does the 
sight of plants insj)ire.” 




Chamira cornuta Thimb. ((^ruciferae), 
a rare species first collected by Thun- 
berg; flowers white. 


We were not at all likely to rave over our own rarity, for it was a 
weak soft fleshy plant with sessile orbicular-cordate toothed leaves, 
small racemes of white flowers, and remarkable in having the two 
lateral sepals spurred at the base. It was also found by Drfege at 
Witteklip, and by Schlechter at Hoek (Clanwilliam), some distance 
away. Dr. Murphy, R.N., collected a very similar plant, which may 
or may not be distinct, at Zwartkop, Simonsbay, and WoUey-Dod 



Pelargonium JulgiduniYf i\\d, (Geraniaceab) ; flowers scarlet. 
After BqU Mag- 
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the same species near Smitwinkel Bay and Chapman’s Bay. Cape 
botanists should watch for this rarity on the Peninsula. The next 
specimen we gathered was growing under the larger rocks, being a 
ffimiliar type of scarlet “Geranium”, with pinnatipartite leaves and 
umbels of small gorgeously scarlet flowers, Pelargonium fulgidum (L.) 
Ait. (No. 281). This species was cultivated in England as early as 
1782, and is a very old inhabitant of our greenhouses. It ranges from 
Saldanha Bay to Namaqualand. 



Othonna frutescois Linn. (Compositae). 

A, ray flower ; H, aehene and })uppus; disk flower ; D, anthers ; E, upper 
part of style. 


Among the boulders at Saldanha Bay were three striking Com¬ 
positae, ArctotLs cayidida Thunb. (No. 282), shrubby, 3-4 ft. high, 
with rich lemon-yellow ra 5 ^-flowers, red-veined below; Didelta carnosum 
(Thunb.) Ait. (No. 283), with large leaf-like bracts in two series—hence 
the generic name—and beautiful bright yellow flowers; this ranges 
the coast from here northwards to Port Nolloth. Our No. 284 proved 
to be another rarity, Othonna Jrutmcens L., known only in Thunberg’s 
collection, and in Alexander Prior’s from Kalk Bay. Iridaceae 
were represented by Ferraria undulata L. (No. 285), Cruciferae by 
Heliophila integrifolia L. (No. 286), and the Scrophulartaceae by 
Nemesia affinis Benth. (No, 287). 288, Ruschia Hutchinscnii L. Bolus 

(Ficoidaceae). a tiny Crassula, (No. 290) proved, after some search, 
to be (7. brevifolia (E. & Z.) Harv. 
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Some twenty-five years ])reviously 1 had “ sorted out ” the South 
African species of Cineraria, and I then marked a small specimen 
collected at Saldanha Bay by Admiral Sir F. (hey as y)robably an 
undescribed species. My delight may well be imagined when, working 
up my collection in the herbarium, I found that I had gathered a fine 
series of this sy)ecies from the same locality! It was growing on 
the ro(*ks near the sea, a densely leafy ])lant with reniform lobulate- 
dentate foliage, and yellow flower-heads on rather long ])edun(;les 
(No. 289), ami proves to be the long-lost C. humifnsa, L’Herit.,^ based 
on a specimen collected by Masson, and assigned to the doubtful 



species ” in the Flora Capejisis. A very beautiful Dimorphotheca 
(No. 292) grew in the same situation; it is a fleshy herb with entire 
spathulate leaves and white ray-flowers, red below— D. fruticosa 
(L.) Less. 

The tropical flora,^ with which I am more familiar, was vividly 
brought to mind when my companion pointed out a species of LoraMhus, 
L. glaucus Thunb. (No. 294) with brick-red flowers parasitic on shrubs 
of LycAurn tetrandrum. No. 295 proved to be Senecio coryrnbiferus 
DC., being the same as the plant wdiich we recorded for the first time on 
the Cape Peninsula (see p, 55). Our No. 297 proved also to be a 
rare species, Senecio aloides DC., previously having been collected only 
by Drege in Little Namaqualand, and by Bolus at Saldanha Bay (No. 
12,732) in 1905. We found only one specimen, a shrub with terete 

^ It has since been collected in the same locality by Salter, no. 3922. 

^ Other plants collected here, 291, Silene undulata Otto (Caryophyllaceae) ; 
293, Othonna cylindrica (Lam.) DC. (Compositae) ; 296, Indigofera candicuns 
Ait. (Papilionaceae) ; 298, Sutera Unifolia O. Ktze. (SteROPHUiiARiACEAE); 299, 
Tripteris clandestina Less. (Compositae). 
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leaves and yellow flower-heads. Our collection among these maritime 
hills closed with the gathering of No. 300, Gyrmioi^'poria huxifolia 
(L.) Szysz., with swe^et-smelling, hawthorn-like flowers; 301, Urginea 
exnviata Steinh. (Lieiaceae), about 2 ft. high, with })ersistent purplish 
basal sheaths transversely ridged and greenish-white flowers. 

As the weather became unsettled and my (‘ompanion’s leave was 
limited, we decided to return to Cape Town, for which we dej)arted at 
three o’clock in tlie afternoon. It rained nearly all the way back, and 
1 had rather an anxious drive during the hundred odd miles to Cape 
Town, as the engine of the (government car was knocking badly and 



I'lie long-losc Cineraria hmnifusa L’Herit.; ray-flowers yellow', 
pulling very ])oorly, due, as we discovered later, to a cracked piston. 
However, we arriv^ed at Mr. Pillans’ residence at eight o’clock, after 
a most successful and enjoyable trip. 

On the journey between Vredenburg and Ho])efield we had gathered 
Cluyiia rubricaulis Eckl. var. icnaijolia Prain (Euphorbiaceae) 
(No. 303), and Leucosperinnm iornento.sum (Thunb.) R. Br. (Proteaceae) 
(No. 304), a shrub 2| ft. high, with hoary linear leaves and cone-like 
heads of yellow flowers, and between Darling and Hopefield Cyphia 
Phytemna {L.) Willd. (No. 305), a scapigerous, campanulaceous plant 
with smoke-blue flowers. 

I have given a fairly detailed account of this botanical excursion 
to Saldanha Bay in order to (jonvey to the home botanist some idea of 
the great wealth of the South African flora, especially in species growing 
within a short range of each other. Perhaps in no other part of the 
world may one meet with so many different species in the course of a 
day’s botanical ramble as in the Western Cape Province. 




drnjner VII 

HOTTENTOT’S HOLLAND, TULBAGH, CALEDON, 
PAARL AND CERES 

O N 8th September, having collected the (Tovernment car, which had 
been repaired, I went for a trial run as far as Muixenberg. 1 climbed 
a short way up the mountain at Muizenberg, and collected only four 
|)lants w'hich ])articiilarly caught my eye, Sufera hispida (Thunb.) 
I)ruce (ScROPHiTLARiACEAE) (No. 3(H)): Senecio (jluiinosus Thunb. 
(Compositae) (No. 307), a very sticky strongly scented herb with pale 
yellow flower-heads, Simocheilus glalndlus Tluinb. (No. 308), an 
Ericaceoiis shrublet with crowded small flowers ; and Fagdia bitwrninosft 
DC. (Papiliona(^eae) (No. 309). 

That evening I was busy changing plants in the presses and writing 
up my diary, the latter not being too easy to keej) up to date, as wet 
days are rare at this time of the year. 1 ])acked in readiness for a short 
tour with Dr. Marloth the next day. 

The morning of Sunday. 9th September, was one such as Soutli 
Africa can f)rodiice with clock-like regularity. 1 met Dr. Marloth at 
nine o’clock at Adderley Street, and we took the road via Salt River 
bridge for Sir Lowrys Pass, a locality with a f)e(ailiar fascination for 
me, perhaps because it was such a favourite hunting-ground for Rudolph 
Schlechter. On that ])articular morning the road was })ad, and full 
of pot-holes, over which the engine was inclined to “ knock ”. The 
early ])romise of a glorious day was, however, not fulfilled, for the 
rain soon came down very hard indeed. We ])assed through Somerset 
West, the name of a locality familiar to botanists, and at 10.30 reached 
Mrs. Solly’s farm, an old Dutch house built about 1795. I was much 
interested in the architecture; for example, one stepped out of the 
yard right into the dining-room. Mrs. Solly, a keen social worker 
and lover of plants, soon had us out in the field again, and we took a 
w^alk into the Hottentot’s Holland mountains, Dr. Marloth keeping 
up a running commentary all the time. We collected many things 
which 1 had seen only in the herbarium at Kew, and there were lovely 
stretches of Leucachndron (Proteaceae), pink, yellow, and white. 
A considerable portion of the farm at that time was of the nature of a 
botanical reserve, which showed a fine example of the {)ublic sj)irit of its 
owner. 

In the afternoon we went farther into the mountains above the rail¬ 
way. Among the plants which particularly caught my eye and were 
collected were the following : ^ Brunia alopecuroides Thunb. (I^runi- 

^ Also collected: No. 315, Cliffortia polygonifolia Linn. (Rosaceae) ; 316, 
Agathosrna commutata Loud. (Hutaceae); 317, Gladiolus alatus Thunb. (Irtd- 
aceae); 318, Struthiola tetralepis 8chltr. (Thymelaeaceae) ; 320, Agathelpis 
angustifolia Choisy (Selaginaceae) ; 321, Pelargonium triste Ait. (Gerani- 

aceae) ; 322, Metalasia rosea 1>C. (Compositae) ; 326, Senecio incertu^ DC. 
(COMPOSITAE) ; 328, Cyphia volubilis (Thunb.) Willd. (Campantjlaceae) ; 329, 
Herrmnrda flarnmeu Jacq. (STERCtJEiACEAE) ; 330, Erica imbricata Linn. 

(Ericaceae) ; 334 and 335, Microtoma tenuifoliurn (Linn.) K. Schum. 

( AsCIiEPIABACE AE). 
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aceae) (No. 310), with small acicular leaves and dense panicles of small 
globose capitula ; Podalyria (trgeniea Salisb. (Papiltonaceae) (No. 311), 
a beautiful shrublet U ft. high with simple obovate leaves and pink 
flowers ; lj(ichnae/i eriocephala Linn. (Tuymelaeaoeae) (No. 312), with 
pink bracts and wliite, silky-hairy flowers; this species is endemic in 
this area; Psoralm aphylh Linn. (Papjlionaceae) (No. 313), a 

S] )artium-Iike legume with subulate reduced leaves and pale mauve- 
blue and white flowers; a y)eculiar woody cmcifer, ileliophila scoparia 
Burch. (No. 314), a shrublet 1J ft. high, with linear leaves, pink flowers, 
and the young fruits })urf)le; this ranges from the (Jape Peninsula 
Mountains to the Lederbergen and to (^aledon; Priestleya reflexa 
(Thunb.) Druce (No. 319), another simyfle lanceolate-leaved Papiliona¬ 
ceous plant with small clusters of pale lemon-yellow flowers, and a 
second species, P. latifolla Benth. (No. 323), with broadly elliptic 
silky leaves and pale yellow axillary flowers. Two species of Liliaceae, 
representing an ancient group of the family with ebracteate flowers, 
were collected here; these are Dipidax punctata (Mill.) Hutch. (D. 
ciliata Baker) (No. 324), with spikes of white flowers and brown 
anthers, and Wnriubea spicata (Burrn.) I)ur. & Schinz, var. purpurea, 
(No. 325), with spikes of blackish-[)ur])le flowers and yellow anthers. 
A handsome (’omposite flowering shrul) was Printzia polifolia (Thunb.) 
Hutch. (P. Bergii Jjess,), with ])ale mauve-blue rays, and nearby no 
less than three 8j)ecies of orchids, Pterygodimn catholicum (Linn.) 
Swartz, with two leaves and three to flve green flowers; Disperis 
capenAs Thunb. (No. 332), with one or two narrowly lanceolate leaves 
and a solitary greenish-white flow^er with a long acute spur, and 
J)isperis circuniflexa (Linn.) Dur. & Schinz (No. 333), with secund spikes 
of small green flowers. 

The next day (lOth September), after conveying T)r. Marioth 
to the station, 1 wamt with a “ boy ”, kindly supyflied by my hostess, 
U[) a ravine about 4 miles north ^ of Sir Lowry’s Pass. The slopes were 
covered with numerous boulders, among which were clumps of 
Lobelia pinifolia Linn. (I^obeliaceae), and the woody Viola decu 7 nbens 
Jann. f. (Violaceae) (No. 341), and here I was delighted to find a 
rare and local endemic Papilionaceous yfiant, Priestleya vestita (Thunb.) 

T) (^ (No. 339). It is found only at vSir Lowry’s Pass, and is a weird 
plant with very concave orbicular imbricate leaves and terminal clusters 
of yellow flowers. Besides Thunberg, Burchell also collected it, 
and I give his remarks as an examjfle of his excellent field notes :— 

‘‘ 8213. Frutex erectus, 5 )>ed. Rami ])auoi. Folia maxime concava, 

patula, irnbrieata, nervis (contra Incem visa) 3 diaphanis. Stamina 10, 

distincta.' - In saxosis.” 

At the top of the pass Mrs. Solly pointed out to me where the old 
road crossed the mountains, and I was thrilled to realise that I had my 
feet planted on a track over wliich Thunberg, Masson, Burchell, and 
others had passed. On the old road were numerous examples 
of Euryops mpestris Schltr. ((Jompositae) (No. 340), a low gnarled 
shrublet with tripartite leaves, and small yellow capitula on slender 

^ Plants collected : No. 336, Cyclopia genistoides K. Br. (Papilionaceae) ; 337, 
Hippia gracilis Less. (Compositae) ; 338, Gnidia pinifolia Linn. (Thvmel- 

AEACEAE). 
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peduncles. A pretty blue-fiowered violet with linear-acicular leaves 
was Viola decuynhens IJnn. f. (No. 341). 

The mountains to the north ^ of Sir Lowry’s Pass yielded further 
material for the presses, among which a Papilionaceous climber was 
conspicuous, Fagelia hitimmiom J)(l (No. 350), with yellow striped 
petals, a })lant of restricted distribution, ranging only from the (.'ape 
J^eninsula to Mitchell’s Pass. (Creeping in the undergrowth was 
Od'teO'Sperynayn ciliatuyfi Berg. (CoMrosiTAE) (No. 351), with slender 
branches and small heads with yellow rays, and among the bushes a 
straggling 1 yidigofera, 7. coriacea Ait. var. alojiecaroides Harv. (Papilio- 
NA(mAE) (No. 352). A handsome Erica, E. exmrgcMs Andr. (Ericaceae) 
(No. 353), grew near, with long aci(mlar leaves and curved tubular 
flowers al)out 2-5 cm. long. A shrub 3 ft., with orange-yellow Papilio¬ 
naceous flowers, was A^'^palafhas ciliaris Linn. (Paptlionaceae) 
(No. 354), a larch in miniature in general ap[)earance. Another very 
handsome Composite was 7!/^w/7/ojm* ahrolanifalias DC. (No. 355), a shrub 
3i ft., with large yellow squat flower-heads about 5 cm. in diameter. 
Near a stream was a tall C()m])osite, Othonna parviflora Linn. (No. 356), 
with sf)athulate leaves and ])ani(^les of small yellow flower-heads, and 
in masses a willow-like Leacadendron, L. striclayn R. Br. (Proteaceae) 
(No. 359), the female with striking cones ” of closely imbricate 
truncate bracts. Lining the course of the stream in the more level places 
was here and there a small forest ” of the tall (4irysanthemum-like 
Osytviiopsis a st arise aides L. (Compositae), with white ray-flowers and 
grey-green foliage. After the recent rains the v ater rushed refreshingly 
in the deep, narrow gully. On the flatter parts al>ove the stream were 
several si)ecies of Eric(t in full bloom, mainl}- with pink flowers, the 
herbage consisting of various kinds of Restionac^eae, which in these 
parts replace the grasses. Near the stream was a continuous carpet of 
Aster rafiexus Linn. (( 'omi’Ositae) (No. 477), with broad reflexed leaves. 
The remainder of the ])lants collected are enumerated below.- 

Next day (11th September) with Mrs. Solly 1 visited the grounds 
of the Dynamite Factory of the Do Beers Com})any on the shores of 
False Bay. It was necessary to sign an indemnity form absolving 
the com])any from res])onsibility for any accident which might occur, 

^ Plants (rollec'toii : Xo. 342, Euphorbia crgfhriua Link (Eitphohbiaceae) ; 
343, (htleoucnut junipvrinuui (Spreng.) Sond.* (Kutaceak); 343 bis, Peitaea 
}nucro}uita Lirm. (Penaeaceae) ; 344, Cinytia alafernoides Linn. (Ecphorbi- 
aceae) ; 345, Hotueria colliua Vent. (Iridaceae) ; 346, Leucadeudroyi adscendens 
R. Br. (Proteaceae) ; 347, Berzelia lanuginosa Brogn. (Bruniaceae) ; 348, 
Erica- Plukcnctii Linn. (Erk^aceae) ; 349, Lobelia pinijolia- Linn. (Lobeliaceae) ; 
357, AgatJnmna ciliala Link. (Kutaceak); 358, Clnidia oppositifoUa Linn. 
(Thymeuaeaceae) ; 360, Hermannia hyssopifolia Linn. (Sterccltaceae). 

- No. 473, Geissorhiza cxcisa Ker. (Iridaceae); 474, Ptcrygodium catholicvni 
(Linn.) Sw. (Orchidaceae) ; 475, Gazania rigens Gaertn. (Compo.sitae) ; 475a, 
Morea angusta (Jawl. (Iridaceae); 476, Othonna ciliata Linn. (Gompositae) ; 
478, Oedera capensis (Linn.) Dnice (Compositae); 479, Serruria Kraussii Meisn. 
(Proteaceae); 480, Lobelia tornentosa Linn. f. (Lobeliaceae); 481, Ixia mic- 
randra Bak. (Iridaceae) ; 482, Geissorhiza secunda Ker (Iridaceae) ; 483, 

Muraltia phylicoides Thunb. (Polyoalaceae) ; 636, Leucadendron glabrum R. 
Br. (Proteaceae), coll, on Mrs. Solly’s farm. 

* Although the earliest name for this plant is Diommi virgata G. F. W. Mey. 
(1824), this specific name cannot be used under Coleonenui because there already 
exists the validly published Coleonerna virgatuyn E. & Z., a synonym of C, 
pulchrum Hook. 
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and to give up at the gate matches, pi])es, etc. One felt guilty of even 
the nails in one’s boots, in case a spark might set things going, and it 
gave me a rather queer feeling to be so near such dangerous material. 
The botanical results from the enclosed ])roperty, however, were very 
disappointing, and I was not sorry to leave. 



Aster fruiicosus Linn. (Compositae) and Proteri mellifera Thiinb. (Pro- 
teaceae), at Gordon’s Bay. 


At this point I parted from my kind hostess and proceeded alone 
with the car to Gordon’s Bay, at the foot of the Hottentot’s Holland 
mountains. In the afternoon I wandered alone up the slopes of the 
mountains behind the village and collected some living plants of Aloe 
for Kew. My descent with these heavy specimens towards dusk was 
hastened not only by several falls among the rough stones, but also by 
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the barking of a troop of baboons which had come uncomfortably 
close for a visitor unaccustomed to their ways and fresh from a London 
suburb. I had gathered a few other sj)ecimen8 which for some reason 
or other T failed to note in my field books, and which remained 
unnumbered. 

That night I learned from the Cape Argus that someone had for dis- 
])osal a Citroen four-seater car at a low figure, and next morning I 
drove to Someiset West and enquired at the Post Office as to the 
identity of the advertiser. Having obtained this, I. called and saw 
the owner, and, after testing the mr for a few miles, agreed to hire it at a 
figure whi(*Ji would be only about a quarter of the expense of the 
(Government car, which was clearly too dear to run. Well satisfied 
with my new venture, which later })roved to be a sound and economical 
transaction—for the car carried me well right round the Union—I 
returned to Cape Town via the (va])e Flats. On the way I encjountered a 
real “ sou-easter ”, which rocked the car in exposed yfiaces, and I 
could imagine the dreadful sandstorms which prevailed here before the 
dunes were colonised, and fixed by the introduced Australian Acacias. 
Although something of an ‘‘ eyesore ” to a botanist, they are admirable 
for holding the sand, and have rendered ])ossible the cultivation of these 
wastes, giving quite a number of ])Oople a livelihood from what was 
])reviously a “ desert 

A few days were now spent in making arrangements about the car, 
insurance, overhaul, and attending to j)lant y)resses. 


Excursion to Tulbagh Flower-Show and Waterfall 

On Friday afternoon (14th Se])tember), Mr. Pillans and I entrained 
at Ca])e Town for Tulbagh, where Mr. Pillans was due to judge at the 
local flower-show. We arrived at Tulbagh Road Station at nine o’clock, 
and hired a car to take us to the Tulbagh Hotel in the town, which is 
about four miles from the station. 

The weather next morning was ])erfect, and whilst judging took 
place I botanised around the model little town, with its clean and 
spacious streets. The flower-show was interesting to me, since it was 
so very different from those at home, and mainly devoted to wild 
flowers. 

Here, for example, are a few^ items in the [)rize list, to show the 
contrast between a South African and a British Flower Show' :— 




Ist Prize. 

2nd Prize. 

1. 

Best collection of Tiilbagli Wild Flowers (Prote¬ 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 


aceae excluded) ...... 

6 

0 

4 

0 

2. 

Best and largest collection of Proteaceae . 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 . 

Best and largest collection of Uousbloinme (various 





4 . 

Compositae) ....... 

Best collection of Liliaceae and Ikidaceae -^.<7., 


15 


10 


Naaltjies, Babiana, Fliiweeltjies, Uiltjies, Kolos- 
sies, Gladiolus, Pypies, Kalkoentjies, etc. . 

1 

15 

1 

5 


The prize collection of Proteaceae on this occasion is shown in the 
accompanying photograph (p. 97). 
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Another exhibit at the Tnlbagh Flower Show. 
Prize collection of Pkoteaceae. 


In the afternoon we visited the garden of Mr. du Klerk, an enthusi¬ 
astic grower, in which a great range of colour in Arciotis acaulis and 
in Morea Pavonia was observed. Afterwards we botanised ^ in the 
veld beyond the town, over the river to the left of the golf course. ^ 

^ Plants collected near Tulbagh : Nos. 361, Homeria miniata Vent.; 362, 
Homeria collina (Thnnb.) Vent. (Iridaoeae); 363, Romtdea rosea Fckl. (Iri- 
daceae) ; 364, Aster tenelhis Linn. (Compositae) ; 365, Senecio laxus DC. (Com- 
PosiTAE) ; 366, Senecio scapiflorus (L’Herit.) C. A. Smith (Compositae); 367, 
Sutera linifolia O. Ktze. (Scrophueabiaceae) ; 368, Senecio laxus IX).; 369, 
Selago fruiiculosa Rolfe ; 370, Senecio angustifolius Willd.; 371, Hertvmnnia tenui- 
folia Sims (Sterculiaceae) ; 372, Hermannia alnifolki Linn.; 373, Heliopkila 
chamaemelifolia Burchell (Crucifbrae) ; 374, Polycarena rariflora Benth. (Scro- 
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I was much struck by the vast quantity of '' tulps ”, Homeria 
collina (Thunb,) Vent., and a conspicuous plant was a species of Euryops, 
E, longipes DC. (No. 379), a small shrub up to 2| ft., with yellow flower- 
heads. 

From Tulbagh we decided to visit the Tulbagh Waterfall, a classical 
hunting ground for plants, and after depositing our bags at the station 
we proceeded by car. 

The waterfall is very pretty, and we obtained a rich harvest of 
typical “ Cape ” plants, which are set out in systematic order on }>. 103. 
Among the many striking species above the Waterfall were Phylica 
fSpicata Linn. t. (Rhamnaceae) (No. 407), a distinct species with 
ovate-cordate leaves woolly below and short 8])ikes or heads of flowers, 



the fruits glabrous but crowned with a woolly calyx; Lobostemon 
trichotomus DC. (Boraginaceae) (No, 409), 1~1| ft., with pale-blue 
flowers and narrow leaves. Perhaps the most striking plant to me 
was a woody Crucifer, Bra^chycarpaea flava (Linn, f.) Druce, var. 
purpurascens Hutch. (No, 410), a beautiful shrub 2| ft. high, with the 
habit of Spartium junceum, Spanish Broom, and with very distinct 
didymous beaked fruits. The flowers vary from white to light 
purple-pink, or even yellow, from which fact no doubt De Candolle 
gave it the very suitable name of B. varians. But under Inter¬ 
national Rules this name is invalid, because the plant was first described 
by the younger Linnaeus as Heliophila flava It ranges from Clan- 
william to Tulbagh, and was plentiful in the mountains above the water- 


phulariaceae) ; 375, Zaluzianskya villoaa F. S. Schmidt (Scrophulariaceae) ; 
Hypoxis aquatica Linu. (Hypoxidaceae) ; 378, Erv:a paniculata Linn, (Erica- 
ceae) ; yi%^Euryop8 linifolius DO. (Compositae) ; 380, Qeissorhiza hirta (Thunb.) 
Ker (Iridaceae) ; 381, Aster Beryerianvs Harv. (Compositae) ; 382, Cotula bipin- 
ncUa. Thunb. (Compositae) ; 383, Satyrium erectum Swartz (Orchidaoeab) ; 384, 
AacUpiadmeae, specimen lost; 385, Etiategiafllijormia Schult. (Asclepiadaceae) ; 
386, Agathoarm ambigua Sond, (Rutaceae). 

^ Linn, fl SuppL, 297 (1781). 
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fall. Here also I found one of my own species, Serruria Knightii 
Hutch. (Proteaceae) (No. 411), a shrub with deeply cut leaves with 
acicular segments and clusters of small silky flowers. A very hairy- 
leaved Erica-like plant was Acrostemon incurvus Benth. (Ericaceae) 
(No. 4J2), with balls of pink flowers, but with only four stamens. 



Podalyria canescens E. Mey. (Papilionaceae), a beautiful shrub from Tulbagh 

Waterfall; flowers mauve. 


A, flower with petals removed ; H, standard petal; C, wing petal; D, keel 
petals; E, stamens; F, pistil; G, pistil opened out. 


Phylica plumom Thunb. var. horizontaUs Send. (Rhamnaceae) (No. 
415) was also collected here by Ecklon in 1835; it is a shrub 3^ ft. high, 
with dense acicular leaves, the upj)er ones villous-plumose. A beautiful 
shrub 6 ft. high, with silvery nearly orbicular simple leaves and pretty 
mauve flowers, was Podalyrm canescens E. Mey. (Papilionaceae) 
(No. 420). Another species of Phylica (No. 423) proved to be P.fulva 
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Eck. & Zeyh.,1 an erect shrub up to 7 ft. high. This was regarded as a 
variety of P. excelsa Wendl. (var. buxifolia Hond.) in the Flora Capensis, 
but I think it is distinct and does not range far from Tulbagh Waterfall, 
where it was first gathered about 100 years ago by Ecklon and Zeyher, 
probably in the very spot in which we found it. 

Among these typical Cape shrubs above the waterfall we colle(^ted 

two fine s])ecies of Scr- 
rurid (Protea(h:ae), each 
belonging to one of the 
two main groups into 
which Phillips and 1 ar¬ 
ranged the s])ecies in the 
Flora. Capemis. One, a 
shrub 4 ft. high, with 
corymbose silky silver- 
grey heads embraced by 
the tips of the much- 
divided leaves, is Serruria. 
Irilernaia (Thunb.) R. Hr. 
(No. 425) (-^ aS\ anelhifolia. 
Knight of the Flora Cap- 
e 7 ims); the other a slirub 
2—21 ft. high, with more 
fiiu'ly (Tit foliage and 
sh()rtly I)ed uncu lat e sol i - 
tary In^ads, S. pedunculaUi 
(Lam.) R. Rr. (No. 426) 
( - S. arfeminifolia Knight 
of tile Flora CapeMtsis). 1 
have used the oldest 
specific names for these 
two syiecies, whic*h unfor¬ 
tunately necessitates 
changes in both cases from 
those used in the Flora 
Capen^sifi. 

Another very interest¬ 
ing plant collected was 
Montinia caryophyllacea. 
Thunb. (M. acris L. f.) 
(No. 414), a monotypic 
genus of rather doubtful 
position, placed by Bentham and Hooker at the end of the Onagrackae 
as a “ genus anomalum ”, but by Harvey and later by Engler 
in the Saxifragaceae. As I have made a detailed study of the 
relationships of the families of flowering plants,^ I may perhaps give 
my own opinion after careful comparison. Montinia, undoubtedly 

1 Ecklon & Zeyher Efium. 134 (1834). Other collectors of this species ; 
Axellsfarm, Hex River Mts., Rehmarm 2711 {1875“80). Near Artois, Tulbagh, 
Mar 1886, Bolus 9189. New Kloof, Tulbagh, Feb. 1896, ScMeehter 7493. 

2 Hutchinson, The Families of Flowering Plants (vol. i, 1926; vol. ii, 1934), 
Macmillan & Co. 



Waterfall. 

A, stamens and pistil; B, long and short 
stamens; C, calyx and fruit. 
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finds its nearest affinities in the family Escalloniaceae, formerly 
iiKjluded in tlie Saxifragaceae. Escalloniaceae are found mainly 
in the Soutlicrn Hemis[)here, and there is only one other genus of 
the family in {South Africa—namely, Chorisiylis, I give a sketch of 
Montmia, whose flowers are dioeceous and seeds winged. 

A very striking plant was O.steo.spermMm junceMrn Berg. (Compositae) 
(No. 300), a lanky slirub 8 ft. high, with spathulate-obovate toothed 
leaves and yellow lays, the peduncles and involucral liracds partially 



Moniinia cdrjfophyllacca Thvinb. (Kscalloniaceae), the systematic ]:>ositioii of 
whicli is (liseassed (see |). 100). 

A, male flower from above, showing ])etals, stamens and rndimentary ovary; 
B, stamen; C, calyx ; IJ, styles; E, fruits; ¥, seed. 

covered with white wool. Another less showy Com])osite was Othonna 
rigida DC.—No. 403, 2-3 ft. high, with narrowly oblanceolate entire 
leaves, narrowed to the base, reduced as a synonym of 0. amplexicauUs 
Thunb. by Harvey in the Flora Capensis (8 : 335), but from which it seems 
separable by the leaves not being amplexicaul at the base. It occurs 
at Tulbagh and Paarl, in rather moist areas, whereas 0. amplexicauUs 
appears to prefer a drier area from Clanwilliam through the Little 
Karoo to Oudtshoorn as far as the Vanstaadens Mountains. 

Near the Tulbagh Waterfall grows one of South Africa’s rarest woody 
plants. This is Ixianthes retzioides Benth., one of the few ligneous 
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Ixianthes retzioides Benth. (Scrophulariaceae) ; flowers yellow; a rare woody 
plant found only near the Tulbagh Waterfall. 
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ScROPHiJLARiACEAE. At One time it was thought to be extremely 
rare, and so it is comparatively, but in 1929 an American botanist. 
Miss Adele Lewis Grant, found it abundant in the stream-bed about a 
mile above the waterfall. It flowers in December, and was not there¬ 
fore in evidence at the time of our visit. In the Kew Herbarium there 
is a specimen collected by J. Thode (No. 2050) labelled as being found 
in the Cederbergen, but the locality may not be correct. 

It is a shrub up to 7 ft. in height, with strict branches, linear remotely 
dentate leaves, and axillary yellow bilabiate flowers, the pedicels with a 
pair of narrow bracts in the middle. I give a sketch of this fine species 
adapted from the figure in the Botanical Magazine (t. 7409). 


List of Plants Collected above the Tulbagh Waterfall, 

16th September, 1928 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

PAPJLioNACKAE PHestleya rotundifolia (Eck. dr* Zeyh.) Walp. (No. 394): shrub 
4 ft.» with siin])le rounded-elliptic mucronate leathery softly tornentose 
leaves, with creamy flowers hidden among the leaves. Podalyria canescens 
E. Mey. (No. 420) (see p. 99). Aspalathus nervosa E. Mey. (No. 387) : shrub 
up to 5 ft. with fascicles of small acicular hairy leaves, and solitary subsessile 
])ale-yellow flowers. 

escallon'iac^eae- Montinia caryophyllacea Thunb. (M. acris L. f.) (see note 
and figure on j>. lOl) (No. 414). 

BRUNiACEAE — Pseudobaockia pinifolia (Brougn,) Niedotzu (No. 422): arutaceous- 
like shrub with narrow smallish leaves resembling the small phyllodes of an 
Acacia ; flowers small, white, in small bracteate panicles. 

THYMELAEACEAE — Gnldla oppositlfoUa Linn. (No. 417): slender shrublet with 
imbricate sessile broadly lanceolate small leaves and heads of cream flowers. 
Lachnaea globulifera Mdfin. (No. 398) : virgate shrublet 2 ft., w4th slender 
branches and small acicular leaves; flowers in sessile heads white to pink. 
Passerina glomerata Thunb. (No. 410); shrublet with numerous small 
branchlets and small ericoid leaves, and sessile clusters of small reddish 
flowers. 

PHOTEACEAE- Serruria Knightii (No. 411) (see note, p. 100). S. triternata 

(Thunb.) R. Br. (No. 425) (see note, p. 100). S. pedunculata (Lam.) R. Br. 
(No. 420) (see note above). Protea rosacea Linn. (No. 470) (see flgure, 
p. 117). Leucadendron decorum R, Br. (Nos. 472, 484): branchlets softly 
iiairy; male heads sessile, surrounded by oblanceolate yellow bracts; 
female cones glabrous, 4*5 cm. long. 

ERICACEAE— EHca tenuis Salisb. (Nos, 390,397): graceful shrub with numerous 
small branchlets ; leaves glabrous ; flowers very small, white. E. placentae- 
flora Salisb. (No. 401) : 2^ ft., branchlets very short, with few glabrous 
leaves ; flowers calycine, pink, styles long-exserted. E. cristaeflora Salisb. 
(No. 402): flowers very fine pinkish-red, small. E. calycina Linn. (No. 424) : 
f)odicels hirsute with short white hairs; flowers white, small. 

RHAMNACEAE— Phylica fulva Eck. dc Zeyh. (No. 423) (see note, p. 99). P. 
plumosa Thunb. var. horizontalis Sond. (No. 415) (see note, p. 99). P. spicata 
Linn.f. (No. 407) (see note, p. 98). 

RUTACEAB— Coleonema juniperinum (Spreng.) Sond. (No. 392): shrublet 2 ft., 
with numerous slender branchlets and small ericoid leaves ; flowers solitary, 
axillary, white. Agathosma variabllis Sond. (No. 404): shrublet 1 ft., 
intricately branched; leaves lanceolate, keeled, ciliate; flowers in globose 
clusters, white. Dlosma aspalathoides Lam. (No. 408): shrublet 2 ft.; 
leaves acicular, acute, gland dotted, glabrous; flowers cymulose, white. 

ANACARDiACEAE — HecHa argcutca (Thunb.) Engl. (No. 471): shrub up to 16 ft.; 
leaves simple, oblong-oblanceolate, emarginate, with numerous nerves, 
glaucous below; fruits obliquely ovoid, glabrous. 
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Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

cnuciFERAE—Brachycarpaea flava (Linn, /.) Dmcr, var. purpurascens Hutch, 
(No. 410) (see note on ]). 98 and figure on p. 100). 

CAMPANXTLACEAE — Cyphia digitata Wilkl. (No. 391) : herbaceous twiner ; leaves 
trifoliolate, leaflets narrowfly lanceolate; flowers solitary, huff-coloured. 

eoMPOSlTAK— Helichrysum odoratissimum Less. (No. 421) : tall scrambler, 4 ft. ; 
leaves amplexicaul, linear, woolly below ; heads small, with pale-yellow 
shining bracts. Senecio pinnulatus DC. (No. 405) : leaves pinnati})artite, 
glabrous; rays yellow. Othonna rigida DC. (No. 390): in shady ])laces ; 
slender herbaceous stems; leavers ovate-orbicular, deej)ly (H)rdate at the 
base and amplexicaul; heads yellow, radiate, on long slender ]KHluncles. 
Euryops rupestris Schlcchtcr (No. 389) : on cliffs ; shrublet 1 ft. high ; leaves 
pinnatipartite into narrow^ segments ; heads yellow, radiat(\ on \’ory slender 
peduncles. Osteospermum junceum Bcrij. (No. 399) (see note, p. iol). 0. 
polygaloides Linn, (No. 388): shrub, 2^ ft.; leaves narrowly linear-oblanceo- 
late, keeled; beads yellow, shortly pedunculate; ])eduncle setulose-scabrid. 
Arctotis angustifolia Linn. (No. 418): stems ascending, slender; leaves 
narrow, dentate, setulose above, white-woolly below ; heaxls with cream 
ray-flowers. Ursinia chamomiilifolia Br. (No. 413): ray-flowers 

yellow, red below. U. chrysanthemoides ITarv'. (No. 419) : branches creep¬ 
ing, rays white. 

BOHAGTNACEAE -Lobostemon glaucophyllus Bud (No. 400) : shrubby, 2 2.] ft. ; 
leaves scattered, narrowly oblong-laiKeolate, glabrous except the slightly 
scabrid margin; flowers ])ale blue, in short (*ymos. L. trichotomus DC. 
(No. 409): 1 l.y ft.; leaves imbricate, narrowly oblanceolato, a])pressed- 

pubescent; flowers in terminal clusters, ])aie blue (sec also note, p. 98). 


MonocotVL e don s 

IRIDACEAE -Watsonia spectabilis Schinz (No. 393) : U ft. ; leaves \ ery narrow ; 
flowers few, red. 

HYPOX1DACEAE-- Hypoxis gracHlpes *SV////r. (xNo. 395) : leaves glabrous, slightly 
falcate ; ])eduncles 2-flowered ; flow'ors yellow. 


Excursion to Paarl 

On Wednesday, I9tli September, I went to Paarl by train and botan- 
ised at the foot of the Paarlberg,^ a huge, almost bare mass of rock. 
It was rather a disa|)pointing day, however, as I was alone and not 
feeling very well. Among the more interesting plants collected was 
Drosera acaulis Linn. (Droseraceae) (No. 454) (the I). 2 ^<^ft.cdjlora 
of Banks ex DC.). Great variation was observed in the length of the 
peduncle, from almost nothing, as described by Linnaeus, to 15 cm. 
long. It is a handsome species, with large flowers as big as a small 
Cistus, Lotononis involucrafa Benth. (Papilionaceae) (No. 459) 
was a creeper on the ground with subsessile trifoliolate long-])ilose 
leaves and clusters of yellow flowers. Adenandra serpyllacea Bartl. 
(No. 464), a Rutaceous herb 1 ft. high, had beautiful white flowers, red 

^ Other plants collected : No. 455, Pterygodiurn catholimm (Linn.) Swartz 
(Orchidaceae) ; 456, Hertnannia alnifolia Linn. (Sterculiaceae) ; 457, 

Microlorna tenuifolium (Linn.) K. Schum. (Asceepiadaceae) ; 458, Indigofera 
gracilis Spreng. (Papilionaceae) ; 460, Osteos'permum spinosum Linn. (Com- 
positae); 461, Leucospermum grandiflorum R, Br. (Proteaceae) ; 461, Ursinia 
crithmoidcs Poir. (Compositae) ; 466, Sparaxis grandiflora Ker. (Iridaceae) ; 
467, Hippia frutescens Linn. (Compositae); 468, Pterygodiurn mtholicum (Linn.) 
Swartz; 469, Leucadendron lanigerum Buek (Proteaceae) —Plants numbered 
470-472 collected at Tulbagh Waterfall (see j). 103). 




l)rn)orj)]iotlH'r(( j)Ii(ri(tNs I)(\, near Soinorset West ; towards sundown the field 
b(u*oTnes ji;reeu aj?ain, owin^ to the closing of the tlow^er-heads, a feature of 
many other South African (’ompositae. 


beneatli. No. 4()5 proved to be rather a ])iizzle 
to determitie. 1 found only a solitary speeimen. 
whieh turned out to be Mela.^phaeruki graminea 
Ker (Iiudackak). 


To Caledon 

Thursday, 2(bh 8e])tennber, was devoted to 
])lant-pressing and writing up notes, and the 
next (lay I acteompanied Mr. Pillans by ear to 
the Caledon Flower Show\ We stopped at a 
grove of (H)nifers (planted) near Somerset West, 
and close by was a beautiful field (see ])hotograph) 
covered with Dimorphotheca pluvialis DC., w^hieh 
during the day is a sheet of white, but in late 
afternoon is green, owing to the closing i^f the 
flower-heads, a characteristic of many South 
African ComvositAe. Below I give a list of the 
plants gathered on the way, though wo were 
more intent on visiting the famous flow"er-show% 
and not so much on collecting. 

On the way across the Cape Flats we stopped 
near Faurie to collect two species, Sparaxis 
grandiflora Ker (Iridaceae) (No. 497), a well- 
e2 


Weaver bird’s nest on 
the road to Caledon. 
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{ PhotoffT . : T . li . Pair Ennix , Xor . U).‘U. 


Leuvofipermuiti nutdns (II. By.) (Protkaceaio). between Stanford and Caledon. 

known greenhouse ])lant wliielt was interesting to see in a wild state, 
and an Orchid, Corifcium orobanchoides Swartz (No. 498). At the 
toj) of Sir Lowry’s Pass we also ])aused to gatlier Muraltia conferta J)(\ 
(Polygalaceae) (No. 494) ; iJrejma inclaudens N.E. Br. ( Pi(K)idaceae) 
(No. 495); Aristea africana Hoffmsg. (Iridaceae) (No. 496); Erica 
ustulescens Guth. & Bolus (Ericaceae); Ea.^j^alia viicropliylki Ih'ogn. 
(Bruniaceae) (No. 504), and Hydrocotyle triloba Thunb. (Umbelli- 
ferae) (No. 505). It was interesting to see at tlie very top of tlie Pass 
plants of the remarkable Com])osite genus Oldenburgia, though not in 
flower. It is, veritably, a tree in miniature. 

East of the Bot River ^ Ave gathered a fine species of Malvastnim 
(No. 489), which I have failed to determine as any known species, 
and I have described it below as M. riparium Hutch.,^ as it grew on the 

1 Collected east of the Bot Riv<T : Xo. 485, Hippia frvfescens Linn. (CoM- 

positae) ; 486, Podalyria cuneifolia Vent. (Papii.ionackae) ; 487, Hermannia 
hyssopifolia Linn. (Stercueiaceae) ; 488, Struthiola Miindtii Eckl. ox Meisn. 

(Thymelaeaceae) ; 490, Sutera revoluUi O. Kimtze (Scrophulariaceae) ; 491, 
Aster filifolius Vent. (Compositae) ; 501, Struthiola Mundtii Eckl. ex Meisn.; 
503, Royena hirsuta Linn. (Ebenaceae). 

2 Malvastrum riparium Hutch, sp. nov. 

Frutex virgatus, fere 2 m. altiis, pube stellato ubique moll iter indiitus. 
Folia ovata vel ovato-orbicularia, 1*5-2 cm. loiiga et lata, crenato-demtata, basi 
trinervia vel subquinquenervia ; petioli breves ; stipiilae foliaceae, ovatao, 3 mm. 
longae. Flores subsessiles, rosei, petalis basi rnaculatis; involucri bra(;teae 3, 
foliaceae, 1 cm. longae, pilosae et multinorvosae. Calyx turbinatO"Camj)anu- 
latus, 1*3 cm. longus, extra et margine subsetoso-pilosiis, lobis ovato-triangulari- 
bus acuminatis. Petala basi conspicue connata, late obovata, 1*5 cm. longa, 
ungue lato intra breviter hirsiito. Columna staminalis medio dense hirsuta. 
Ovarium depressum, breviter tomentosum; styli rami 12 14, ad medium 
connati, apice leviter clavati. 

South Africa ; near stream-bed east of Bot River, lanky shrub 4-5 ft., 
flowers pink, blotched at the base, 21st September, 1928, Hutchinson 489 (type 
in Kew Herbarium). 
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raised ground between small dried-up streams; it is a lanky shrub 
about 4 to 5 ft. high, with j)ink petals blotched at the base. 

Near a stream-bed we were fortunate to again find the rare Crucifer 
(at least , it is very rare in herbaria), Chamira cornufa Thunb. (No. 492), 
whi(4i 1 have described on p. 84; it is recorded from Saldanha Bay, 
Simonsbay, and slopes near »Smitwinkel and Chapman’s Bay on the 
Cape Peninsula. A black-and-white sketch of this interesting species 
ap])ears on ]). 85. 

Jielhmiia ,sqfiarr()m (L.) L’Herit. (No. 499) is a common Com|)osite 
slirub, with yc^llow ray-flowers, on the hills east of the Bot River. It is 
widely distributed in the drier ])arts from (danwilliam to Humansdorp, 
and easily recogniscnl by its obovate-spathulate recurved closely gland- 


dotted leavT^s, terminal dusters of 
shortly pedummlate flower- 
heads, and its very short dentate 
pa})pus. 

There were lU'arly j)ure 
stands of a l ather weird, conifer¬ 
like Leucadendroji, L. abidiimrn 
H.Br. (No. 502), very like a 
dwarfed grove of Crifpiomvria 
jdjmiica, and one coidd imagine 
that they had been transported 




Etiri/ojhs Hutch, sj). nov. (Compositae), from Caledon Batlis ; 

ray-flowers yellow, red below. 

there by the Japan(\se, who are so clever at retarding large trees as 
miniatures. 

By the roadside at Houw^ Hoek Pass we made a (collection of 
Cryptosiemrria Calendula (Linn.) Druee ^ (No. 493), a jirostrate herb in 
sand, with yellow ray-flowers. It is very like an Arciofis, but the genus 
differs in having the ray-flowers (piito sterile (not producing achenes), 
and a pappus of several dry scales hidden among the woolly hairs which 
clothe the aehene (see figure, p. 47). This species is extremely variable, 
both in habit and leaf-segmentation, being common on roaci-sides and 
waste places. The country hereabouts w'as very dry and barren, 
though Schleehter got many plants in the Pass. 

The Caledon Baths Hotel is a big, comfortable place w ith medicinal 
hot springs, and next morning we visited the flow er-show% w here we saw 
many interesting native plants. 

^ Thin plant has had many names owing to its variability, but its final one 
seems to be Cryptostemma Calendula (Linn.) Druee, based on Arctotis Calendula 
Linn. Sp, PL 922 (1753). The Flora Capensia name, C. calendulaceum R. Br., is 
therefore invalid. 
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In the afternoon we botanised above the hotel, in company with Mr. 
Ross Frames, of Cape Town, a keen student and grower of tlie South 
African flora. We vere fortunate to find what I take to be a distinct 
and undescribed sf^ecies of Euryoyf< gathered in tliis same ])lace by 
Alexander Prior in October 1840. It has lain associated with E. 


abrotanifolia in the Kew Herbarium lor many years, and 1 have de¬ 
scribed it below as E. sjxTiosm Hutch, n. sp.^ (No. 510), being a shrub 



MThomii Harv. (Ba- 
lamophokac?:ae), a para.siUc 
])lant; grows near Caledon 
Baths. 

A, male flower; B, calyx; 
female flower. 


on ro(^ks, with yellow ray-flowers, 
beautifully red below. The finding 
of this interesting ])lant proves t hat 
one is never sure what one is (col¬ 
lecting in South Africa, and any 
j)lant may [jrove to be even a new, 
or at any rate a very rare, s})e(cies. 

Another interesting species re- 
(*orded from near (Caledon is My^ 
stropeialon Thomii Harv., belong¬ 
ing to the family Balanophora- 
(UCAK, a fleshy jflant about 6 in. 
high, parasitic, with sccale-like 
knaves, the flowers in a dense thic'k 
spik(‘, the males above, the females 
below; each male flower with a 
bilabiate perianth and only two 
stamens (scce figure opposite). 

Henc is our small bag from 
above the ('aledon Jkiths Hotel :— 

Mimefes lyrigera Knight (Piio- 
tka(Ui]Ae) (No. 506), a shrub 3-4 ft. 
with silky flowers among the ipd- 
dish bract-like leaves; Vrsinia 
criihvioidesVoiY. (Compositae) (No. 
507); Osfeospermwri hispidum 
Harv. ((/OMPOSItae) (No. 508), a 
bush with strigillose-pubescent 
oblong leaves and yellow flower- 
heads ; Serruria Knightii Hutch. 
(Proteaceae) (No. 509), shrub 1| 
ft., finely disseccted leaves, and 
dull white clusters of flowers; 


Paranomus spicalm (Berg.) O. 
Kuntze (Proteaceae) (No. 511), leaves cut into fine segments; flowers 
pink, woolly; Bartholma Burmanniana (Linn.) Ker (No. 512), a little 


’ Euryops speciosus Hutch, sp. nov. 

Frutex 0*3 m. altus; rami crebre foliati. Folia pinnatipartita, ad 1*5 cm. 
longa, segment is turgidis snbteretibus glabris subacutis 4-5 mm. longis. Capita la 
terminalia, longe pedunculata, circiter 4 cm. diametro; j)edunculi 4-5 cm. longi. 
Involucrum 1 cm. longum; bracteae ad medium connatae, anguste lanceolatae, 
apice puberulae, margine tenuiores. Pdores radii supra flavi, infra intense rubri; 
lamina 2 cm. longa. Keceptaculum profunde foveolatum, late ovoideum. 

South Africa : Caledon Division ; above Caledon Baths Hotel, on rocks, 
22nd September, 1928, Hutchinson 510 (type in Kew Herbarium); Alexander 
Prior. 
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or(;hi(l with a solitary leaf and a solitary spider-like flower; Arctotis 
scapigera'Yhxmh. (CoMrosiTAE) (No. 513), jirostrate lyrate radical leaves 
from a thic^k rootstock, and orange-yellow flowers; Heliophila pilom 
Lam. (Cruciferae) (No. 514), branches slender; leaves trifurcate; 
flowers pale blue; (Jrsinia discolor N.E. Br. (Composttae) (No. 515); 
Ifloga seriphoide,s (Berg.) Schitr. ((^ompositae) (No. 51()), small fascicu¬ 
late hoary leaves and elongated tail-like spikes of small flower-heads; 
Aristea africana (Linn.) Hoffmannsegg (A. cyanea Soland.) (Iridaceae) 
(No. 517); l::i(mecio pinmdfituH (Composttae) (No. 518); Gnidia 
,s(dosa Wikstrom. (Tiiymelaeaceae) (No. 519). 

On Sunday, 23rd Se])tember, we returned by road to Cape Town, 
via (kmadendal, a weird j)lace of mud houses and with j)lenty of water. 
Around the mission were some line old exotic trees. The roads were 
very wet and slip})ery, and we came at length to the car of one of our 
friends lodged in a bank of earth at the roadside. Ours had a similar 
fate a short time afterwards. These are common oc^currences for 
»Sout]i Africans, however, who take them ])hilosophically, and fellow 
motorists are always ready to stop and help. “ Are you all right? ” 
is the cry when they pass along and sus])ect you to be in difficulties. 

Botanising at Llandudno, Cape Peninsula 

On Wednesday, 20th Sej)tember, 1 went with Mr. Pillans to visit 
Professor and Mrs. (bm])ton at Idandudno, where they were spending a 
holiday in a bungalow near the sea. We botanised to the south, and 
found a host of interesting plants which seem worthy of arranging in 
systematic order as follows :— 


Lignosae (Woody Diootyt^edons) 

PAPILTONAC’KAE Aspalathus ericifolia Litm . (Xo. 520) : a shrub with many i)alo 
yellow Powers and (h'lise eluster.s of small linear softly ])ubescent leaves. 
A. laricifolia LVrr/. (No. r)2r)a) : witlj similar but closely ad|)ressed-]nibeseent 
leaves and very few more eons])ieuous yellow Powers with a silky standard 
])eial. A. nervosa E. Mey, (No. 525) : midway between the last twf) 
speeitis, with fairly numerous yellow Powers; all these near the sea-coast. 
Lotononis tenuifolia (E. tP Z.) Dunimrr (No. 5.34) : stems ])rostrate, ])ilose; 
leaPets oblanceolate ; Powers yellow, P'w in a cluster to solitary. Tephrosia 
capensis iVn?. (No. 522) .* a slender slirublet-herb with nearly solitary 
carmine-red Powers ; leaPots and ])ods minutely pubescent, the pods 4-5 
cm. lonj?. Indigofera incana Thunh. (No. 524) ; stems prostrate and 
ascending; leaPets softly })ilose w’ith T-shaped liairs, obovate; Powers 
purplish-red, few in a cluster on a long ])odunclo. 

THYMELAEACEAE- Struthiola OFecta LiiUi. (No. 5()0): a small tough shrublet, with 
narrow glabrous leav es and numerous whitish glabrous Powers. 

MALVACEAE — Malvastrum calycinum (ilray d * Harr, (No, 528) : shrub 4 J ft. ; 
leaves ov^ate-pentagonal, thinly and s(>ftly y^ubescent; Powers jankish-red. 

RUTACEAE— Agathosma cerefolia B . d * IT. (No. 540) *. a shrub 2-3 ft., with small 
mauve-white strongly scented Powers in terminal clusters, the ])edicels and 
narrow leaves softly ])iloso. A. rugosa Link (No. 547) : a similar shrub, 
but much less liairy and with broader leaves coarsely gland-dotted. 
anacardiaceae - Rhus lucida Linn. (No. 544) : a common shrub 4-5 ft. high, 
with narrowly obov’'ate mucronate leaPets and j)anicles of very small 
Powers. 

asclepiadaceae— Cynanchum africanum H. Br. (No. 559): stems twining, 
softly pubescent; leaves opposite, ovate-elliptic, rather thick; Powers 
sweet-scented, with a very large corolla-like corona. 
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Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

CAKYOPHVLLACEAE— Silcne clandestina Jarq. (No. : a small ])laiit a few 
inehes high, with turbiiuite oris]) 0 (l-|niberuloiis ribbed calyx aiitl very small 
petals. 

CiENTiANACEAE— OrphiUHl ffutescens (Linn.) L. Mei). (No. niR)) : a woody S})Ocies 
1 '2 ft., with op|X)site linear, fleshy, softly puberiiloiis loaves about II cm. 
long, and large showy flowers in the i]})per axils; anthers large and spirally 
twisted. 

PKTMULACEAE— Saniolus pOFOSUS (No. 537) : stems angular; leases few 

and linear, acute; flowers racemose, ])inkish-white; resembles some 
CaMPANTJLACEAE (Wahleiibergia) rather than Puimulaoeae. 

CRASSUEACEAE Crassula glomerata Linn. (Nt). 530) : a very tin>^ species a})out 
1 in. high, growing near the sea clifl's at about 300 ft. altitude ; stems Oakey- 
])uberulous ; leaves lanceolate, fleshy ; flowers in dense clusters, \’ery small, 
green. 

ITMBELLIFERAE Bupleurum Mundtii Chain, rf* Sch/. (No. 520) : a small shrub, 
with linear grassdiko ])arallel-nervx'd leaves and small compound umbels 
subtended by oxatedanceolate subfoliaceous bracts. 

COMPOSITAE— Aster Bergerianus Haw. (No. 520): very his])id narrowly sj)athulate 
leavers, with fairly large heads and briglit blue ray-flowers. Eriocephalus 
umbellulatUS DC. (No. 541) : a shrub U 2 ft. ; leaves th'shy, turgid, entire 
or trilobed, shortly silky; umlxOs few-flowered, white; })ap}>us dens(dy 
woolly. Nidorella foetida DC. (No. 540) : spathulat e hispidulous lea\ (\s, 
and close corymbs of yellow rayless Oower-heads. Gnaphalium pauciflorum 
DC. (No. 531) : very dwarf and woolly, with linear leaves, and similar t(> 
Helichrysum capillaceum Lesn. (No. 533) : also woolly, but leaves obovate- 
elliptic. H. maritimum Less. (Nos. 542 and 545) : shrub, 2 -3 ft., softly 
woolly all ov'er ; leaves silvery oblong, the lower trinerved from the bas(% 
corymbs compact; flowors yellow. H. revolutum Less. (No. 533a) : w'oolly 
imdershrub with narrow leaves and shining pale-yellow^ flower-heads. H. 
teretifolium (Linn.) Less. (No. 548): w’oo<ly; leaves narrow^ ericoid, and 
close clusters of small howler-heads with j)ink bracts. Osteospermum monili- 
ferum Linn. var. lanosum DC. (No. 532) : a very w^oolly state of the com¬ 
mon s])ecies and semi-prostrate near the coast; fruits fleshy and berry-like, 
a rare feature in Compositae. 

scROPHULARiACEAE - ZaluzlansKya dentata Walp. (No. 538): small pubescent, 
armual with obovate coarsely dentate leaves and clusters of diill-yidlow^ 
flowers. 

DIPSACACEAE— ScaMosa africana Linn. (No. 521) : shrubby and softly tomentose 
all ov^er; leavx^s lobulate-laciniate, the U})per ])innatisect; flowers mauve- 
blue. 

GERANIACEAE— Pelargonium betulinum (Linn.) Aif. (No. 527) : a very beautiful 
s[)ecies, near the coast; 3 ft. high, softly pilose all over, with orbicular 

serrate leaves, and few' (flustered flowers with dee}x])ink ])etals, the up})er 
two streaked witli carmine. 

LABiATAE “"Stachys aethiopica Thunb. (No. 551); re^sembles some Euro])oan 
species, with ovate coarsely crenate leaves and vertic^els of mauve flow^ers, the 
lip spotted with carmine. 


Mon OCOTYLED ONS 

LILIA CEAE— Wurmbea capensis Thunb. (No. 562) : close spikes of white flowers 
and long strap-shaped leaves ; a member of an interesting tribe of Liliac^eae 
remarkable for the complete absence of bracts. 

cypebaceae — ScirpUS venustulus BoeeJe. (No. 543): on sand dunes, a good binder ; 
2-3 in. high ; leaves few or reduced; spikelets solitary, dark brown, ovoid, 
4-5 mm. long. 

GRAMiNEAE — EragfOStls glabrata Nees. (No. 539) : a dwarf grass occurring on 
(iimes to the south; a good sand-binder, and quite unlike other species of 
the genus; it closely resembles Sporobolua virginicua^ also at the Cape, and 
seems to be a link between the two genera, which are separated by the 
number of the florets. This species is endemic in the Peninsula. 
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From Cape Town to beyond Milnerton 

Oil Friday, 28tli Sc])teinber, T took a run in the Citroen to beyond 
Milnerton,^ a few miles to the north of Cape Town, and collected some 
interesting plants. 



Srlrjxos vvHu.sfulti.s‘ J^oock. (Cvpehackae), a saiid- 
})iri(](U’ on th(^ Cape J^)ninsllla. 


^ Also (•<ill(M*1e(l : No. 549, Mefivnihrifitntlivumm vrintfiorniK L. ( Kickjidaceaf:) ; 
550, Ditnorphoihrcd Moeneh. (( ’omposttae) ; 551, HcrnKtnnia scoparia 

llarv'. (Steium liaceae) ; 552, Hcnn<tnni(i vertivilhiUt (Linn.) K. Seliinn.; 553, 
Aizoon jHUiintldium Linn. (Fjcotdaceae) ; 554 (see next page); 555, Cyphia 
(Utrdanihtvti Willd. (Campani laceae) ; 556, Bulbinelht triqueira Knnth (Iali- 
aceae). 

On tlie (’ape Fdats towards Cape Town I gathered the eoininon Lcucadendron 
adiScoidcHs IL lh‘. (Pkoteaceae) (Xo. 557), and L. tH'nosurn K. IL (No. 558). 



Approximate range of the genus Grielum (Rosaoeae) (see p. 1J2). 
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Here were fine examples of a striking plant which at first sight seemed 
to belong to Geraniaceae, but which proved to be Orielum tenuifolium 
Linn. (No. 554), a member of the Hosaceae. This sjiedcs ranges from 
about here as far north as Saldanha Bay, and tlie genus northwards 
to Namaqualand, extending eastwards to the Transvaal, i^robably 
all the species are perennial, with tuberous rootstock, but seedlings 
may flower the first year, and then it is very interesting to find that they 
resemble Neurada (also Hosaceae) and (hnieria (Lomcositae) in re¬ 
taining around the ])rimary root the persistent calyx, like a collar, which 
no doubt helps to anchor the ])iantlet in the sand. The “ anchor ” is 
formed by the nerves of the calyx, from which the thinner tissue 
has withered away. This is ])articularly noticeable in (J. obtuKifolin'm 
E. Mey. {G. Marloibii Engl.). G. fejfvifoliarn was found ])rostrate in 
sandy flats among grasses about 100 yds. from Table Bay, the flowers 
being bright yellow and very showy. Tht^y dry a vivid green. 


Visit to Ceres 

On Sunday, morliing BOth September, 1 accompanied Mr. Hillans by 
train to Geres, where he was to judge at the flower-show’ on the follow¬ 
ing day. Jn the afternoon we botanised in a gorge near ('eres, which is 
aj)proached via the w^ater-works of the town, and we found quite a 
host of interesting plants, and even some new’ s])ecies. But j)erhaf)s 
our No, 577 ])roved to be the most intriguing of all, a ])rostrate sub¬ 
shrub growing in sandy soil. Our spei^imen was in bud, the flowers 
being small and difticult to dissect, es])ecially the ovary, about the 
size of a pin’s head. For some time I was puzzled even as to the family, 
the growth, quite like a small Lycopodiani, the short branchlets being 
closely beset with small triangular sharp-pointed leaves with thickenecl 
margins, and a subsessile cluster of pale greenish-white flowers subtended 
by bracts, almost after the manner of some Tuymelaeaceae. The 
puzzle, however, proved to bo Pmmmofropha quadrangnlaris (Linn, f.) 
FenzI., belonging to the Molluginaceae. 

The species apj)ears to adopt two forms : one, which is probably 
the typical one collected by Thunbcrg in the Verkeede Valley on 11th 
December, 1774, with narrow subulate-lanceolate very sharply pointed 
leaves loosely arranged, and with a pedunculate inflorescence; the 
other, as collected by us, with shorter triangular leaves and a subsessile 
inflorescence. But a specimen collected by Drege near p]zelsfontein 
has the leaves of the one and the inflorescence of the other, so there 
seems nothing of any taxonomic value between them. 

Bolus also collected our form near Ceres, possibly at the same spot, 
in January 1888, and again in October 1889. I include a transcription 
of the younger Linnaeus’ text to give an idea of the type of botanical 
description which was considered sufficient towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. Linnaeus’ original descrijition reads as follows :— 

“ Phamaceum subfruticosurn, foliis linearibiis quadrifariam imbricatis. 

Habitat ad Cap. bona© spei. h. 

Caules subfriiticosi, Erica© facie. 

Folia acerosa, subulata, minuta, quadrifariam imbricata, laevia. 

Paniculae terminales, conglomeratae, parvae. 

Flores albi, extus virides.” 
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I was fortunate to find in this interesting gorge an entirely new and 
very striking species of Aihanasia ^ (No. 574). It was growing at the 
foot of the cliffs in a small patch, like Tansy {Tanaceturn) grows in 
Britain, and is a shrub 2-3 ft. high, with snow-white beautifully 
tomentose leaves and with close corymbs of rich creamy-yellow flowers. 
It is not often that a “ herbarium botanist ” has the jileasure of dis¬ 
covering such a beautiful new plant, and I was thrilled at the time with 
the sight of it, though I was then unaware of its being new to science. 

Another rare plant in this same gorge and only described a few years 
ago was Metalasia Bariiardii L. Bolus (No. 618), a striking species with 
beautiful very close corymbs of bright-pink flower-lieads. It was 
first collected by Dr. Barnard, of the (^ape Town Museum, on Sneeuwkop, 
Wellington, at 5000 ft. 

Another plant which has proved to be a rarity was No. 576,“ which 
I took to be a Senecio, but which proves to })e Cineraria tonieniom. As 
I had drawn up a latin description, it seems worth ])ublication. Plants 
of this species were found in a small association, and even in the field 
the species was one which struck me as being very distinct. 

And to complete our list of novelties, our No. 613 proved to be 
undescribed. This is a new s])ecies of Sfrufhiola,^ which I liave pleasure 
in naming after my companion on this trip, Mr. N. S. Pillans. 

Two other species collected in this locality ynoved to be interesting. 
These were hidigofera dillwynwidens Benth. (No. 588) and /. filicduUs 
Eckl. & Zeyh. (No. 591), and not only did they grow next to each other 
in the gorge, but they also stand next to each other in the classification 
in the Flora Caj)eMsis, The former sj)ecies has asc^ending stiff branches 

^ Athanasia speciosa Hutch, sp. nov. uhicpie molliter albf)-t()nient()sa valdo 
distincta. 

Frutex 0*75--1 m. altus, iibique mollitor albo-torneiitosiis. Folia piimati- 
partita, circiter 5 cm. longa et lata, segmentis linoaribus apice cartilagineo* 
apiculatis. Capitula (Temeo-flava, dense coryinbosa, 3-4-flora. Involueri 
bracteae paucae, 7-8 mm. longae, dense tomentosae. Achaenia glabra, setiilis 
brevissimis c!oronata. 

South Africa : Waterkloof Gorge, west of Ceres, 30tli September, 1928, 
Hutchinson 574 (type in Kew Herbarium). 

^ Cineraria tomentosa Less.,descr. ampl. ubiquealbo-lanata,folii8 supra deinum 
glabris spatulato-oblanceolatis acute denticuJatis, pejdunculis elongatis distincta. 

Suffrutex circiter 3 m. altus, ubique albo-lanatus ; caulis basin versus radicibus 
gracilibus emittens. Folia spatulato-oblanceolata, ad basin Jeviter auriculatam 
sensim angustata, 4—8 cm. longa, 1 •5-2*5 cm. lata, supra demum glabrescentia, 
margine acute denticulata. Capitula racemoso-paniculata, pauca, pedunculis 
elongatis gracilibus. Involucriim campanulatum, basi lanaturn; brac^teae 
lineares, 6 mm. longae, glabrae, carinatae. Flores radii flavi. Achaenia molliter 
pubescentia. 

South Africa : Waterkloof Gorge west of Ceres, in caves and in sliade of rocks, 
rare, 30th September, 1928, Hutchinson 576. 

® Struthioia Pillansii Hutch, sp. nov. foliis ciliatis calycis tubo fere glabro, 
petalis 8 basi longe pilosis distincta. 

Frutex, ramis ereetis virgatis glabris. Folia opposita, suberecta, carinato- 
acicularia, subacuta, 8 mm. longa, marginibus incurvis pilis rigidis ascendentibus 
ciliata. Flores axillares, solitarii, sessilea. Calycis tubus gracilis, 1-7 cm. 
longus, parce adpresse pubescens, apicem versus leviter et breviter arnpliatus; 
lobi patuli, lineari-lanceolati, 4-5 mm. longi, delicate nervosi, apice pilis brevibus 
instructi. Petala 8, parva, basi pilis longissimis instructa. Stamina 4, inclusa ; 
antherae 1*5 mm. longae, obtuse apiculatae. Ovarium glabrum. 

South Africa: Waterkloof Gorge, west of Ceres, 30th September, 1928, 
Hutchinson 613 (type in Kew Herbarium). 
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Metalasia Bamardii L. Bolus (Compositak), with beautiful bright pink flower- 

heads ; from near Ceres. 


A, several flower-heads; B, one involucre; C, involucral bracts; D, bunch of 
flowers and various parts; E, style-arms. 
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and fairly stout peduncles, and the latter semi-prostrate branches 
and filiform peduncles; both have crimson flowers and are pretty 
little plants. 

This Waterkloof ” Gorge at Ceres provided so many remarkable 
species, as stated above, that it seems worth while to arrange them in 
systematic order :— 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

ROSACEA p:--Clif!ortia tuberculata (Harv,) H, Weim. (Nos. 567 and 606) : shrub 
up to 4 J ft., witli clustered finely acicular leaves about 6 mm. long and small 
sessile flowers. 

j^APTTJONACEAE—ludlgofera dillwynioides Benth. (No. 588) (see p. 114). 
1. filicaulis Eck. cO Zeyh. (No. 591) (see p. 114). 



Protea rosacea Linn. (Proteaceae), with bright red 
bracts ; in Waterkloof Gorge, Ceres. 

A, upper part of leaf; B, flower; C, stamens and 
])Hrt of perianth; D, odd stamen; E, vertical section 
of ovary. 

bruniaceae —Berzelia squarrosa Sond . ( Na . 602): shrub 3 ft.; leaves acicular, 
crowded, glabrous; heads shortly racemose, globose, 7 -8 mm. diameter, 
pale yellow. 

thymelaeaceae —Gnidia oppositifolia Linn. (No. 563): a slender shrub 3-4 ft. 
high, with opposite ovate-lanceolate leaves; flowers few at the ends of the 
shoots, creamy-yellow; perianth silky. Lachnaea ftlamontosa (Linn. /.) 
Gilg (No. 599): shrub with obovate alternate leaves about 2 cm. long, and 
dense balls of densely silky white flowers with slender long exserted stamens. 
Struthiola PilUmsii Hutch.^ new sp. (No. 613) (see p. 114). 

PROTEACEAE —SeiTUHa longipes Phillips ds Hutch. (No. 565): shrub 2-3 ft., 
with subsessile finely divided leaves and terminal balls of milky-white softly 
villous flowers surrounded by ovate-acuminate bracts. Leuoadendron con- 
Cinnum R. Br. (No. 616); shrub; leaves oblanceolate, ^5 cm. long; male 
flower-heads globo^e^ sessile, 2-5 cm. diam., creamy-white. Protea rosacea 
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Linn. (No. (iOO); a low shrub with numerous acieiilar very sharply jjointed 
leaves about 2 cm. long; flower-heads nodding, 4~5 cm. diam., with bright 
red spathulate inner bracts. 

POLYGALACEAE— MuralUa Heisteria DC, (No. 590): a small shrub with long whip¬ 
like branches and beautiful magenta flowers resembling Papilionaceae. 

ERICACEAE - Erica PlukenetiiLr/un (No. 582): shmblet 2 -3 ft. ; leaves glabrous ; 
corolla scarlet, nodding, the long anthers y^artly exserted. E. Clirviflora 
Linn, (No. ()()1) : shrub 4 ft.; branchlots softly pubf^s(^ont; leaves glabrous ; 
corolla brick-red, curved, 2-5 cm. long, shortly ])ubescent; anthers short, 
exserted. E. calTra Linn. (No. 003) : slirub 3 ft. ; leaves glabrous; corcdla 
grey, short, hoary-villous. E. tcnuiS iSaJLsh. (No. (>04): very florifc^rous; 
flowers small, white; anthers included in the corolla-tube. E. tenuifolia 
Linn. (No. 596) : also ^’ery floriferous; cal^^x and corolla mauve-pink. 



Dodonaea Thunhergiann Kckl. & Zeyh. (Sapindaceae) ; from Leres. 

A, lower surface of leaf; B, portion of same, enlarged ; C, flower; D, anther; 
E, pistil; F, fruit. 


E. cristaeflora SaUsb. (No. 594) : similar to the last, but flowers crimson. 
E. imbricata Linn. (No. 609) : calyx white ; corolla very small ; anthers 
brown, exserted. Grisebachia eremioides MncOwan (No. ()15): flowers 
very small and numerous, white, forming little “ spikes ”. Eremia totta 
Don (No. 614): shrub intricately branched; leaves setose; calyx and 
corolla white, the former ciliate. Scyphogync inconspicua Brogn. var. 
vestita N.E. Br. (Nos. 607, 610) : shrub 3 ft., very sticky, branchlets very 
short and crowded ; flowers very small, greenisV)-white. 
cblastkaceab —Gymnosporia laurina Thunb. (No. 571): shrub up to 8 ft., with 
grey-green narrowly obovate emarginate nerveless leaves. G. lucida (L.) 
Loean. (No. 611): like the la^st, but with distinct lateral nerves. 
rhamnaceab —Phyliea excelsa WendL, var. papillosa Sond. (No. 608) : a shrub 
with virgate branches, with narrow recurved leaves, and sessile flowers with 
inferior ovary in the upper leaf-axils. 

rxjtaceae— Agathosma commutata Sond. (No. 605): a virgate shrub, with 
acicular 6icute leaves, and red pedicels to the small white flowers arranged 
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in terminal clusterH. Barosma crenulata Hook. (No. 572) : a shrub 4”-5 ft. 
with a strong scent; leaves oV^lanc^eolate, obtuse, about 3 cm. long, closely 
serrulate, markedly jiunctate; flowers pinkish-white, axillary on lateral 
branchlets ; fruits with hairy-ti})])ed horns. 
sAPiNDACEAE— Dodoiiaea Thunbergiana EvkL dbZeyh. (No. 593) : ref)re8entative 
of a tro])ical genus with very narrowly linear leaves and winged fruits. 
HiTBiACKAE—Anthospermum aethiopicum Linn. (No. 012): a shrub with stiff 
straight branches, the branchlets densely covered with strongly recurved 
linear leaves with cartilaginous tips; flowers sessile, with long hairy styles. 


Hekhaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

MOLUTfjiNAc FAE PsammotFopha quadrangularis [Litui.f.) Fmzl. (No. 577): see 
]). 112 . 



CAMPANUEACKAE Cyphia 9f). (No. 579): twiner with small hastately tripartite 
leaves and axillary creamy-yellow flowers. C. volubilis Willd. (No. 580), 
similar to the last, but with mauve flowers. 

COMPOSITAE — Mairea microcephala BC. (No. 504) : shrublet with acicular fine- 
pointed leav^es and solitary peduncuUite small heatis of white flowers; 
pappus plumose. Helichrysum maritimum Less, (No. 598): shrublet with 
canons branches and leaves and small clusters of yellow flower-heads. 
Metalasia Barnardii L. Bolus (No. 018) (see p. 115). M. intermedia DC, 
(No. 581): slender virgate branches with clusters of minute leaves and 
small dense clusters of deep-pink flower-heads surroimded by a very woolly 
involucre. Athanasia speciosa Hutch,^ new sp. (No. 574) (see p. 114). 
Cineraria tomentosa Less. (No. 570) (see p. 114). Senecio sophioides 
DC, (No. 570): herb like common groundsel, with small yellow rays. 
Euryops trifuroatus Cass. (No. 597): shrub 3 ft.; leaves cut into fine 
acicular acute segments; heads on slender peduncles and subcorymbose; 
rays yellow. Dimorphotheca Tragus DC. (No. 578) : shrubby, the branches 
clothed with old withered leaves; leaves linear, toothed, glandular; rays 
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pale cream, darker below; a beautiful species. Othonna amplexicaulis 
Thunb. (No. 5110) : loc^ally common; 3 -4 ft.; leaves broadly sf)atludate- 
obov’^ate, glabrous, auricled at the base; flower-beads numerous in fairly 
large corymbs like Ragwort, rays yellow. 

SCROPHULARIACEAE —NemesU diffusa Benth. (No. 587) : in shad© of rocks ; herb 
15-18 in. high, with ovate sharply serrate leaves and mauve flowers. 

GERANIACEAE- Pelargonium capillare (Car.) WHid. (No, 509): in sand; leaves 
numerous and crowded on short stems, pinnalipartite ; flowers just over¬ 
topping the leaves, 2 3 in an umbel, the petals carmine-red and a dee])or 
red below. P. tabuiare L'Hvrit. (No. 589) : slender stems and weakly 
pilose; leaves palmately lobetl with a broad crimson streak about the 
middle, and few creamy-white flowers. 


Monocotyledons 

IRIDACEAE — Watsonia Meriana Ker. (No. 573) : anaaig rocks at side of steep 
cliff; 3 ft. high and very handsome; longish spikes of scarlet flowers witli 
black anthers ; periantli-lobes rounded at the a]>ex. W. sp. (No. 585) : 
similar but ft. high, with fewer flowers and sharp-]K)inted ]>erianth lobes. 
Gladiolus Infiatus Thuttb. (No. 558) : sterns very slender ; leaves elongate 
and slender; flowers j)air©d, nodding, crimsf)n, speckled with carmine. 
ORCHiDACEAE — Holothlix vUlosa Lindl. (No. 595) : 5 in. or so high, with one 

ovate-cordate leaf at the base of the retrorsely ])ilose stem ; bracts and 
ovary villous. Satyrium cucullatum Thanh. (No. 583) : 9 in. high, with 
two fully developed stem leaves broadly oxate and loo])ed-nerved, and 
reduced tube-like stem - leaves; flowers long-spurred, greenish-yellow. 
Schizodlum obtusatum Lindl. (No. 584): stem wiry, witfi a wiry “*kink ” 
near the base; leaves basal, sf)athulate-obovate ; flowers inauvxs speckled 
outside, distinctly stalked. Disa comosa (Rchh.) Svhlcrhler (No. 575) : 
leaves ovate-lanceolate; flow^ers greenish-yellow with large membranous 
bracts. 

RESTIONACEAE —Eiegla Juncea Lirui. (No. 517) : leaf sheaths 2-5 3 cm. long, the 
upper ones cuspidate; male flowers brown. Restio strobiiifer Kunth (No. 
592a): leaves amplexicaul, 1 cm. long; male “cones” hard, narrowly 
obovoid, blunter than the little longer females. Chrondropetalum pani- 
culatum (Mast.) Pillans (No. 592) : leaves reduced to a very short tube ; 
floral bracts glume-like, narrow^ and pointed, membranous. 

CYPERACEAE —Flclllia radiata Kunth (No. 585): damj) ])laces in the gorge; 
dwarf; leaves recurved ; bright-yellow involucres. 

It has sometimes happened in South Africa that at flower-shows 
rare and even undescribed species have been shown on the stands. 
Ceres was no exception, and the following were procured for the Kew 
Herbarium, most of them rare species : Euryops Serra DC^ (Comfositae) 
(No. 619); Athanasia incisa (DC.) Harv. (Compositae) (No, 620); 
Protea glabra Thunb. (Proteaceae) (No. 622); Gladiolus Lousiae 
(Iridacbae) (No. 623); Protea pitypJiylla Phillips (Proteaceae) 
(No. 624); Leucadendron Schinzianum Schltr. (Proteaceae) (No. 625); 
Senecio cakilefolius DC'. (Compositae) (No. 626); Phylica insignis 
Pillans (Rhamnaceae) (No. 627); Lasiospermum erectum (Poir.) Druce 
(Compositae) (No. 628); Aster scabridus E. Mey. (Compositae) (No. 
629); Brunia Marlothii Schltr. (Bruniaoeae) (No. 631) (see figure, p. 
121); Nebeliaglobosa Bummer {BKVmACE ae) (No. 630); Protea Marlothii 
Phillips (Proteaceae) (No. 632); Willdenovia humilis Mast. (Restio- 
naceae) (No. 633); Raphnia spicata Thunb. (Papilionaceae) (No. 
634); and Restio curviramis Kunth (Restionaceae) (No. 635). 




CJmpter VIII 

BOTANISING ON THE CAPE PENINSULA 

A n interval now occurred for me to do some botanising entirely by 
myself, so I started for a tour of the Cape Peninsula in the little 
(^itroen on Thursday, 4th October. 1 took the road through Rondebosch 
and Muizenberg, and near Cdencairn collected the following ])lants : 
Phamacemn cordifoliutn L. {P. ohovatimi Bolus) (Mollltginaceae) 
(No. 637); an interesting species found only on the Peninsula, with 
clustered spathiilate leaves on slender stems prostrate in sand, sepals 
pinkish-white outside. Sufera h/cJwidea (Jj.) Hiern (Sorophitlakia- 
ceae) (No. 638) : a herb up to 21 ft., with short leafy branchlets 
in the axils of linear subentire leaves and dirty-yellow flowers; this 
extends along the sand-dunes from the Peninsula north to Saldanha 
Bay; in the herbarium especially there is great su])erficial resemblaiK^e 
between this species and Zaluzianshya mariihna Walp, whicii has no 
leafy axillary branches. Gyimiodi^icus capillaris Less. (Compositae) 
(No. 639) : a very variable prostrate ]>lant 
v'ith lyrat(* leaves and small corymbs of yellow 
dower-heads with few involiuTal bracts in one 
row^ Capnophyllnw africanum Koch (Umbklli- 
eerae) (No. 640) : branches ])rostrate in sandy 
dunes; infiorescrences sessile. HidichryHum cm,s- 
sifolium Less. (Compositae) (No. 641): branches 
and spathulate leaves w^oolly ; heads white, 
densely clustered. Pelargonium capitahmi Ait. 
(( Jeraniaceae) (No. 642) : softly ])ilose all over, 
with i)artite rounded ercnulate leaves and (capi¬ 
tate mauve-pink flowws, the upper j)art of the 
])etals streaked with carmine ; fruits softly pilose, 
beak-like. 

South of Simonstown I met with some typi- 
(cal Caj)e plants : Zaluziansicya villosa F. W. 
Schmidt (ScROPHFLARrACEAE) (No. 643) : an 
annual in sandy soil, dw^arf, dowsers a beautiful 
mauve with orange eye ”. Arctofis aspem 
Linn. (Compositae) (No. 644): a species with 
deeply partite narrow leaves and white rays, 
redciish-purple below. Dolichos gihbosus Thunb. 
(Papilionaceae) (No. 645) : a climber up to 12 
ft. over bushes, with ovate-rhomboid leadets 
and short dense racemes of carmine-purple 
dowers, the brush of hairs on one side of the 
style, as in all good species of Dolichos; from 
the Peninsula this pleasing species extends north- 
. T ®ast as far as the National Park, Natal. Silene 

Tbinn.f )L^s^‘Co^ Ait. (Caryophyllaceae) (No. 646): 

positae) ; from the cliffs, with lanceolate ciliolate leaves and 
Cape Peninsula. subsolitary mauve-white dowers. Two Lobelias 
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Lvacospviinum liy})()})hjilluni H. Hr. (Pkoteaceae), near Smith’s Farm, Cape 
J'eninsula, with flower-clusters on the ground. 


growing together, L, Erinus Linn. (Lobeliaceae) (No. 647) : stems 
])rostrate; leaves oblanceolate; flowers blue; and L. iriquetra Linn. 
(No. 647a) : stems ascending; leaves linear, coarsely toothed; flower 
blue. SenecAo hastifolius (Linn, f.) Less. (CV)mpositae) (No. 649) : a 
little plant with tiny s})ade-like leaves and quite a handsome solitary 
head of white ray-flowers tinged witli i)urp]e below; certainly a 
charming little plant to grow in a pan in a cool greenhouse. Ursinia 
crithmoides Poir. (Compositae) (No. 650) : a beautiful little annual 
with orange-yellow rays, (‘oj)pery below. 

Having, I hope, stimulated some readers to follow in my footsteps, 
I shall describe only the more striking of the plants I collected on 
this delectable Cape Peninsula, with Simons Bay shimmering along- 
side, the silvery peaks of Hottentots Holland Mountains glistening 
in the far distance, the little Citroen luimming along contentedly, 
reluctant to stop even to botanise, and the motoring half of me tending 
to get the upper hand now and again. 

At Smitwinkel Bay I paused to gather Gladiolus ornatus Klatt 
(Iridaceae) (No. 651) : with only one very narrow leaf and two or 
three mauve nodding flowers, whilst near Vasco da Gama I was 
halted by striking plants of Pelargonium cucullaium Ait. (Gebania- 
ceae) (No. 652) : 3-5 ft. high, among rocks; flowers a brilliant crimson 
with darker streaks, and Grammanthes centauroides (Linn.) Druce i 
(Crassulaceae), a dwarf yellow annual much resembling some 
Gentianaceae, and, indeed, showing the close relationship of these two 

^ Synonyms Crasavla centauroides Linn, and (7. dichotomy Linn., Oram- 
manthes gentianoides DC. and of the Flora Capensis. 
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families and wit h (Uryophyllaceae.^ Tliis s})ccies extends nortliw ards 
as far as the Vanrhyns Pass, (^alvinia. 

I put up at Smith’s Farm, a quaint old place, but very (comfortable. 
As soon as I was settled I botanised towanls the bay, and eolleccted the 
following : Osteospermum polygaloides Linn. (Pompositae) (No. (>54); 
Diasfella serpyllifolia Knight (Puoteacfaf) (No. (>55); Mefalasia 
fasciculaia Don. (Compositae) (No. (>56); Ifloga refkwa (Linn.) Sehitr. 
(Composttae) (No. 057); and Leuvospermnm hypophylhnti R.Br. 



''Mesembryantheymmi ” (Ficoidaceae), on the C’ape 
Peninsula. 


(Proteaceae) (No. 658) ; with prostrate branches, narrowly oblaneeo- 
late-linear leaves trifid at the apex and heads of cream*yellow flowers. 
In the evening I took a run as far as the old lighthouse near Caj)e Point. 

On 5th October I made a further excursion from Smith’s Farm 
towards Cape Point. Between the farm and Vasco da Gama I gathered 
some interesting species : JRomulea trifiora (Burm.) N.E. Br. (Iridaceae) 
(No. 659): flowers rich yellow. Oeissorhiza secunda Ker (Iridaceae) 

^ See Hutchinson, Families of Flowering Plants . 




Pelargonium cv^ullatum Ait.(GERANiAOEAE), among rocks at Smitwinkel Bay, 

Cape Peninsula. 
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The new lightliouse at Cape Point. 



irhoiogn. by the Author, 

The old lighthouse at Cape Point. 
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[Photogr. by the Author. 

Tlie (^a])e of (^ood Hope. 


(No. 060), witli blue flowers. Petalacte coronata Don (Composttae) 
(No. : a hoary species with white involiicral bracts. Aspalathus 
carnosa Berg. (Papiltonaceae) (No. 602). Pas,Herma ericoides Linn. 
(Thymelaeaceae) (No. 663) : a species endemic in the Peninsula. 
Senecio arnicifl.orus DC. ((^mpositae) (No. 663a) : leaves tliick, 
woolly below; rays yellow. Ferraria tmdulatu Linn. (Iridaceae) 
(No. 664) : a striking plant introduced into Europe about 1640, with 
distichous leaves and greenish-white flowers mottled with chocolate- 
brown ; I collected a few corms. 

At Vasco da Cama was a familiar genus of the Proteaceae, 
Scrniria hirsuta R.Br. (No. 665), with the softly villous flower-heads 
hidden among the deeply cut filiform leaf-segments. Podalyria sericea 
R.Br. (Paptlionaceae) (No. 666) : leaves and fruits silky. Senecio 
maritimus Linn. (Compositae) (No. 667): stems spreading; leaves 
spathulate-oblanceolate, dentate; flower-heads yellow; oxiter bracts 
with black tips, ciliate. Agathelpis dubia (Linn.) Hutch. (Scrophu- 
lariaceae) (No. 668) : a species requiring a new name combination. 

Near the lighthouse at Cape Point was Onidia squarrosa (Linn.) 
Druce ((?. polystachya Berg.) (Thymelaeaceae) (No. 669). Geissorhiza 
humilis Ker (Iridaceae) (No. 670); with yellow flowers. 

At Smith’s Farm I collected two other interesting monocotyledons : 
Wachendorjia paniculata Linn. (Haemodoraceae) (No, 671), with 
bright red corms; this genus is endemic in South Africa; Disa cylindrica 
Thunb. (No, 672), a species much resembling a Habenaria. 
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Notes on the Flora of the Cape Peninsula 

For the general reader with little or no knowledge of the flora of the 
Cape Peninsula I may now give a short sketch of the area which, for 
its size, is one of the richest floral regions in the world. As defined by 
Bolus it embraces nearly 200 square miles, and the British reader may 
gain some idea of its size on comparing it with the Isle of Wight, whicli 
contains 155 square miles. On the Cnpe Peninsula there are well over 
2000 species of flowering ])lants. 

The land surface consists of a narrow mountainous tract running 
nearly due north and south, endijig at the south in a narrow, ])!('- 
ci})itous point. In length it is about 40 miles, with a greatest width 
of 9 miles. The mountain range, which forms the backbone of the 
Peninsula, culminates in its highest point, at the northern end, in 
Table Mountain (3582 ft.), the general altitude of the range gradually 
decreasing southwards. 

The annual mean temperature ^ just above sea level for the six 
summer months is 08° F., and for the six winter montlis 54*5° F., the 
minimum for one year (for example, in 1898) being 30*1° F. (in June), 
and the maximum 95-7° (in February). Frosts are practi(‘ally unknown. 
Rain is most frequent in the five months during winter from May to 
September, and is least in summer from January to Af)ril, when 
the surface soil often becomes very dry. Snow or sleet is very rare, 
and then only on Table Mountain. 

The appearance of the vegetation has been well desciibed by Bolus 
and Wolley-Dod,2 the j)revailiug as])ect being that of a numlxu* of low- 
growing shrubs of a dark or bluish-green hue. 

The mountain-sides on the west and north appear to be very barren, 
because of the absence of grasses; but on the eastern sides there is a 
more luxurious vegetation, especially in the dark, dee]) lavines, which 
are full of trees and shrubs. The genera to which these belong are 
mainly tropical in their general distribution. They are found farther 
east in the Knysna and Zitzikamma forests, and they octcur right 
along the forests of the J)rakensberg escar])ment into Tropical Africa, 
whence they have probably migrated. Widely sj)read in the tro])ics, 
and represented in these habitats, are Grewia, ih/mnosporia, Olinia, 
Canthium, Sideroxylon, Jioyena and Podocarjms, the last mentioned, 
however, mostly occurring at somewhat liigh altitudes in the tropics. 

Open mountain-sides are clothed with Proteaceae, the most strik¬ 
ing being the silver tree, LeMcadendron argenieum Linn., a subsocial 
species which occurs up to 1000 ft. altitude. On the lower foothills, 
and on the nearby Cape Flats, the vegetation consists of small shrubs, 
particularly of Rutaceae, Polygalaceae, Papilionaceae, Brunia- 
CEAE, ('OMPOSITAE, Lobeliaceae, Ericaceae and Thymelaeaceae. 
Very striking species are Podalyria calyptrata (Papilionaceae), 
another subsocial species, and numerous species of Erica^ of which there 
are about one hundred different kinds on the Peninsula. Erica hirtiflora 
grows in some quantity, and oftentimes gives colour to the landscape. 
The genus Leucadendron causes some bright colours in the vegetation 
at certain seasons. 

^ See Bolus and Wolley-Dod, Tram, S, Afr, Phil, Soc,, 14 : 212 (1903). 

® Bolus and Wolley-Dod, l.c, 213. 
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On the sandy soil of the flats the family Resttonaceae is 
often dominant, and occupies a role usually held elsewhere by the 
Gramineae, which are poorly rej)resented on the Peninsula. 

In the ('a})e Region is another endemic family, Grubbiaoeae, 
composed of one genus Gruhhiay with four species. In an early volume 
of the Flora Capensis (vol. 2 : 325) the genus was included in the family 



Anemone capensia Linn. (Ranunculaceae), an isolated species on the Cape 

Peninsula. 

A, stamen; B, carpel. 

Hamamelidaceae, but Bentham and Hooker removed it to Santa- 
LACEAE, wherein it was again described in the Flora (vol. 5, 2 : 209). 
It differs from Santalaceae mainly in having twice as many stamens 
as calyx-lobes and the anthers inflexed in bud. Two species occur 
on Table Mountain, 0. rosmarinifolia Berg, (see figure, p. 130) and G 
pinifolia Sond. 

Another interesting fresh-water aquatic family well represented 
P 
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in South Africa is Aponogetonaceae, comprising the single genus 
A'ponogeton, which is confined to the warmer parts of the Old World. 
Aponogeion distachyon Linn, f., the “ Waterblom ” or '' Wateruintje ”, 
is common in ponds on the C^ape Flats and elsewhere. The genus 
occurs in Tropical Africa, India and lndo-(3iina, and in New Guinea 
and Eastern Australia (see map, p. 132). 



Grubbia rosmarinifoUa Berg. (Ohubbiaceae). 

A, shows bases of opposite leaves; Al, upper and lower surface of leaves; B, 
flower from above; C, vertical section of flower; D, stamen. (From the author’s 
Families of Flowering Plants,) 


Aponogeton distachyon Linn f. (Aponooetonackae), from the Cape Peninsula 
(often cultivated in our ponds, shown on next page). 

A, inflorescence, showing bract-like perianth-segments; B, the same in fruit; 
C, same in bud after fall of spathe-like bract; D, same with bract, just before 
falling; E, flower; F, stamen; H, carpel from within; I, seed; J, embryo. 
[From the author’s Families of Flowering Plants^ 2 : 44 (1934).] 
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A more advanced family is Zostbraceae, found on the eastern 
coasts of South Africa. Zostera grows in sea-water (submerged), and 
is one of the very few wholly maritime genera of flowering plants. 
In this family the limit of reduction has been reached, the male flowers 
consisting of a single unilocular anther, a;nd the female of one carpel, 
being a greater reduction even than Euphwhia. 

A very beautiful Amaryllidaceous plant confined to the Caf)e 
Peninsula is that which has been known for about 150 years as Amaryllis 
Belladonna Linn., whose name has been recently threatened,^ but 
later re-established.® Botanists are not in agreement about this. 

In connection with the flora of the Peninsula may bo mentioned 
two genera of ('onifers which are found on Table Mountain. The group 
formerly known as Coniferae, now variously split into several smaller 



Range of the genus Aponogeton (Aponooetonaceae). 


families, is represented in South Africa by two genera and twelve 
species. There are six species of Podocarpus (Taxaceae), which are not 
easy to separate by very definite characters. P. latifolius H. Br. 
is a tree up to 100 ft. high, and one of the most valuable timber trees 
of South Africa; commonly known as Yellow Wood. It occurs on 
Table Mountain and through the south and eastern forests to the Trans¬ 
vaal. P. falcatus R. Br., the Bastard or Outeniqua Yellow Wood, 
ra.nge8 from Swellendam to Portuguese East Africa. P. gracilior 
Pilger occurs in the Northern Transvaal and throughout east tropical 
Africa as far as Abyssinia. The genus Podocarpus consists of about 
seventy species, most of them in the mountain forests of the tropics. 

Cupressaceae are represented by Widdringtonia, a genus endemic 
in Southern Africa. Ihe six species are confined to South Africa, with 
the exception of W. Whytei Rendle, which extends to Eastern Rhodfesia 
and Nyasaland. W. cupressoides Endl. grows on Table Mountain, 

1 See the American journal Herbertia, 1938 : 101-109. 

• Sealy in Kew Bulletin, 1939 : 49. 
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and occurs in the forests as far eastward as the King Williamstown 
Division. An isolated species is the (War-boom or Cape (^edar, W, 
juniperoides h]ndl., which is known only from the (Jedarberg Mountains 
in the Clanwilliam Division, mainly between 3000 and 6500 ft. It is a 
valuable, though rather small timber tree. 

The Origin and Affinities of the South African Coast Region Flora 

This subject has been dealt with by various writers. Probably the 
best and most comprehensive account is that of SchOnland (1907), 
and I shall deal with the question only on general lines. 

To one who is very familiar with the whole flora of Tropical Africa, 
as 1 am, and with a fair working knowledge of that of the North Tern* 
perate Zone, including the Himalaya-Chinese flora, that of at least a 
})ortion of South Africa appears at once strange and alien. 

Except for a few stragglers along the eastern mountains and on the 
high plateaux, we have nothing in Tropical Africa, and certainly 
nothing in the Northern Hemisphere, like the Proteaceae, the 
Bruntaceae, the Restionaceae, and the genera Mesembryanthemwm 
(sensu lato), Pelargonium and Erica, to quote only a few examples. 
It seems probable, therefore, that these and other smaller groups 
peculiar to South Africa, and some also to Australia, are austral types 
evolved independently in the Southern Hemisphere. 

SchOnland quotes Hooker’s apt statement : '' The many bonds of 
affinity between the three Southern Floras—the Australian, Antarctic, 
and South African—indicate that these may all have been members 
of one great vegetation, which may once have covered as large a 
southern area as the European does a northern. . . . The geo¬ 
graphical changes which have resulted in its dismemberment into 
isolated groups over the southern ocean must have been great indeed.” 

It is quite obvious that these austral groups have attempted to 
spread northwards, but they have nowhere become dominant over the 
more vigorous boreal flora. Examples are Protea, which reaches 
Abyssinia, and Pelargonium, which extends as far north as Arabia. Erica 
is, of course, an exception, but there are very few species north of the 
equator. A striking type of the boreal flora in the Knysna forests is 
Trichocladus (Hamamelidaceae), whilst Cornaceae {Afrocrania) and 
Berberis penetrate south into the East African mountains beyond the 
equator, to quote only a few examples. 

The relationship between the flora of this south-western part of 
South Africa and that of Australia has been commented on by many 
writers. This is shown by the dominance of such remarkable families 
as Proteaceae and Restionaceae (see map on p. 136), the bulk of them 
occurring in the two areas. A study of the distribution of these two 
families alone, therefore, reveals much to support Wegener’s hypothesis 
of drifting continents, commented on in the introductory chapter to this 
book (see p. 12). 

In this connection it will be of interest to remind South Africans 
of what Field-Marshal Smuts, that great statesman, philosopher, and 
botanist, said of the Wegener idea in his Presidential Address to the 
South African Association for the Advancement of Science, delivered 
at Oudtshoom, Cape Province, on 6th July, 1925 :— 
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“ Fhe Wegener hypothesis purports to explain the origin, the past and 
the present of all the continents and oceans of this globe. But for us in 
South Africa it has a s})ecial interest in its account of the origin and dis¬ 
tribution of continents in the southern hemisphere. Whether this account 
is (H)rrect or not, the hy])othesis has tlie great merit of focussing attention 
on many great problems whieli call for explanation ; and it has the further 
merit of associating these problems and making them parts aiul aspects of 
a great common scheme, instead of merely leaving them, as di.sjointed un¬ 
connected items, sciittered haphazard over the various s})ecial sciences. 

“ For us in this part of the world, the most interesting feature of the 
scliome is that in it Africa assumes a central ])osition among the (U)ntinents ; 
it becomes, in fact, the groat ' div'ide ’ among the cuaitinents of the southern 
hemisphere; it appears as the mother continent from wliif^h South America 
on one side, and Madagascar, India, Australasia and their surrounding 
areas on the other, have split off and drifted away, have (salved oft, so to 
speak. The evidence for all this is strong; but it may well be that the 
evidence is yet insufficient to account for the whole Wegener hypothesis. 
It may not be strong enough to ]^rove the actual disruption and separation 
of the continents in the past whicli is the essence of the hyf)othesis. But 
even so it may be right in assigning to the African continent a central deter¬ 
mining position in res])ect of many of the grt^at unsoh ed ])robl(?ms of geo- 
gra]ducal distribution, and in making that ])osition the key which science 
will have to use in ever-increasing measure if it wishes to unlock the door 
to future ad\ ances. The value of a hypothesis often depends not so much 
on its cc)rrectness as on its fruitfulness. For the ])resent I arn prepared to 
look upon Wc>gener’s hypotliesis as a fruitful point of view more than a 
solution, as a suggestive line of thought and research along which useful 
work may be done in the future. 

“ One imjiortant line of researc'h which it suggests to us is the east/west 
aspect in addition to the hitherto prevalent nortli/soutli line of orientati^m. 
Hitherto it is the European afniiations which have guided our thought and 
our research ; we have looked to the north for explanations as well as our 
origins. In future, on the lines of Wegeiier’s speculations, we shall look 
more to east and west- to our afliliations with South America, India and 
Madagascar and Australasia, for the great (a)nnexions which can ex[)lain 
the problems of our past and present. W’e shall look uf)on southern Africa 
as the centre of the southern hemisphere and correlate all the relevant 
scientific jn’oblems of this hemisphere from that new point of view. This 
new a.spe(;t will establish new contacts, and it is generally such new contacts 
which prove fruitful and creative for scientific progress. 

“ hot me first take the case of geology, a science in whi(;h a very high 
standard of success an<l excellence has been achieved in South Africa. A 
great amount of attention has been devoted to the question of the correlation 
of our geological formations with those of P]urope, and although many 
unsolved problems still remain, the main outlines of the correspondence of 
our foimations with those of the northern hemisphere have been sucuiessfully 
worked out. A good deal has been done, yet quite insufficient to correlate 
our formations A\ith those of South America, India or Australasia. 

“ Yet it is evident that the subject is one of profound interest, both 
from a scientific and a practical point of view. Several of our formations 
at the Caj)e seem to be continued or ])aralleled by identical or similar forma¬ 
tions in India and South America. A proper correlation of the geological 
systems may leaf! to most interesting results, and may also throw great 
light on the past of the three continents. VVe may thereby be enabled to 
explain just why they are practically the sole producers of the world’s 
diamonds; why the diamond-fields of South-West Africa are situated on 
one edge of the Atlantic and those of Brazil on the other; why the coal¬ 
fields of these three countries and of Australia are confined to the eastern 
halves of each of these land masses; and why the curious and ancient 
banded-ironstones are so widely spread in South Africa, Brazil, i>eninsular 
India and Western Australia, though absent from Europe. The results of 
such a comparative study for the southern hemisphere might be most 
valuable and might settle many of the problems which still agitate science 
as to the past of the earth. 
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“It ifi when we come to the biological scienceB, however, that suc;h a 
comparative study j)rf)mises the most fruitful results. Here there is a 
number of momentous problems still awaiting solution. Consider, for 
exam])le, the problems afTecting our botany. \A^e have two distinct floras 
in South Africa ; one, the South African flora which covers most of sub¬ 
tropical Africa and is clearly of tropi<‘.al origin ; the other, a temperate flora, 
found only in the south-west of the Cape Province on tlie seaward side of 
the first great mountain barrier, with outliers extending to the north along 
the mountain systems into the trof)ics. The two floras are apjmrently 
cpiite different and distinct and are engaged in a mortal conflict with each other, 
in which the temperate or Ca])e flora is slowly losing ground. This Capo 
flora forms indeed a ))r()blem of ])rofound and baffling interest. What is its 
origin, and what its relation to the South African flora ? The South Afri(‘.an 
flora is, as I have said, clearly troi)ical origin, and consists largely of sub¬ 
tropical derivations and modifications of the troj)ical forms found farther 
north in tlu? (H|uatorial regions, (‘an its origin be traced further back ? 
In the answer to this question we meet again with what 1 may (.'all the 
Kuropean fallacy, or the fallacy of the Eurojjean origin. The current idea 
among botanists is that norf liern Euro])e is the source and the north temper¬ 
ate flora of P^uro[je is the origin of both our Sc^utli African and Capo floras, 
'fhe north temperate flora of Kuro})e is sup])osed to have been driven south 
by the onset of the last great Ice Age in I0uro])e and, in the much cooler 
climate of the tro])ics at/ that time, to have migrated southward along the 
eastern mountain s>’stems of Africa until southern Africa was reached. 

“ This common \’iew of the European origin of our floras will, however, 
require very careful r€H*onsid(3ration from the view])oint whicli 1 am sug¬ 
gesting here. 1die correlation of our floras with the other floras of the 
sc^utliern hemisplKa'e may profoundly affcM't this (juestion of origins, and 
may throw much fresh light not only on the origin of our floras in Southern 
Africa, but even on so momentous a question as the origin of the flowering 
])lants and on geographical distribution generally. Even according t(^ our 
})resent knowledge, the African floras do not seem to fit in well with the 
current view of their origin. Apart from the (^a[>e flora in the extreme 
south, and the Mediterranean temperate flora in the extrcnne north, the 

African flora.better known as the Tro])i(*al African flora or the Palaeo- 

tropical African flora—covers the rest of the c'ontinent. In this flora an 
elemenit ]m3d(nninates which is pe(*uliar to this ])art of the world, but is 
more or less closely related to the floras of India, Madagascar, Australasia 
and South America. In other words, the special affiliations of the Tropical 
African flora are in the southern hemisphere. Similarly tfie Cape flora has 
peculiar affiliations with the floras of (ertain (M)untries in the southern 
hemisphere. The current view of the northern origin may therefflre not be 
the last word so far as botany is conc^erned. 

“ Cn this (piestion we have the following two interesting facts. F’irst, 
the fact alrea(ly mentioned that the chief ty})eH of the African flora ha\'e 
their afliliations in the southern and not in the northern hemisphere. 
Secondly, the fact that tlie chief ty])es of the present Cape flora, such as 
the Proteaceak, Hutaceae, and Hestiaceae, to-day occupy the areas 
that corr(3spond to the former (londwanaland, that is to say, exactly the 
same area whic^h was covered by the CHossvpteris flora in Mesozoic times. 
It is alleged that some fossil tyi^s of Proteaceae have been found in Central 
Europe in lower Cretaceous deposits, but these finds are disputed. These 
two facts would seem to jioint to the conclusion that the two African floras 
are pr(^baV)ly of southern origin and have not been derived from the northern 
or European flora. Nay, more, the suggestion of Seward that the Mesozoic 
flora of Euroj^e, which is markedly dissimilar from that of its Palaeozoic 
flora, may have had a southern origin in Condwanaland, oj>ens up very 
interesting possibilities. Indeed, in the palaeobotany of the southern 
hemisphere we are only at the beginnings; and who knows whether further 
discoveries in this largely virgin field of research may not yet give point and 
substance to Darwdn’s sminise that the existence far back in the long ages 
of an extremely isolated Southern Continent is somehow to be linked with 
the mysterious origin of flowering plants. 

Some of the greatest problems of botany, of geographical distribution. 
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and of the past of the earth will have to wait for their solution until palaeo- 
botany has made much further advances in South Africa and the southern 
hemisphere generally. In this connexion a great opportunity lies before 
science in South Africa. 1 trust a stef) will be taken by the establishment 
of a chair of palaeobotany at one or other of our South African universities. 
It will be a small step, but its significance will be great and its results may 
be far-reaching. 

So far I have only referred to the evidence of palaeobotany. But the 
evidence of our southern palaeontology generally is all in the same direction. 
Still more so is the ev idence of the present botanical distribution throughout 
the southern hemisphere. The present distribution is not only strong 
presumptive evidence in favour either of a groat Southern Continent or 
great land connexions in the south in the ])ast, but also in favour of the 
independent origin of the African flora. Dr. Otto Stapf, whose knowledge 
of African grasses is unrivalled, goes even further in his masterly ‘ Orasen- 
flora Sud Afrikas and would seem to suggest that v ery special importance 
is to be attached tf) the unique character of the Cape flora as distinguished 
from the African flora. The Cape flora points not only to a southern origin 
but to an origin even farther south than the ancient Oondwanaland is com¬ 
monly supposed to have extended. May we not venture the suggestion 
that the Cape tem})erato flora is the survuv^al of an Antarctic and sul)- 
Antarctic flora which has perished in the climatic clianges of the ])ast ? 
That, at any rate, would ac(^ount for its marked differences from our sub¬ 
tropical South African flora.” 



Range of the family Restionaceae. (1) Hypolaeim Mahoni in Nyasaland. 
(2) Leptocarpus in Cochinchina, Siam, and the Malay Peninsula, and in 
Chile, growing in abundance on sandy shores. In Madagascar there is 
only one species, Restio madagascariensis Chermez, this genus occurring 
both in South Africa and Australia. 

In the case of the Proteaceae it should be noted especially that 
the same genus is not found both in South Africa and Australia, and 
even the tribes are not the same. As regards the relative age from a 
phylogenetic standpoint, the South African representatives seem 
to be on the whole more advanced than the Australian. Such 
genera as Leucadendron, which is dioecious, with the flowers arranged 
in cone-like heads, and Protea, with its composite-like heads, are 
equivalent in a broad sense to the Alders {Alnw) and the Compositae, 
respectively. 
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It is difficult to believe in the mythical “ Gondwanaland of Suess, 
who supi^osed that there existed at one time a vast land surface between 
Africa, India, and Australia, which has now disappeared under the sea. 
It seems quite feasible, however, that Australia, India, Madagascar, 
and South Africa were at one time part of a vast antarctic continent 
which has broken up and of which only fragments remain. For there 
are several interesting connections between the floras of Madagascar 
and Ceylon, and even between Madagascar and Australia. A few years 
ago Professor Humbert, of the Paris Museum, collected in Madagascar 
a s])ecies of plant which is to all intents and purposes an Olearia^ a close 
relative of Aster formerly known only from Australasia. There is also 
a connection indicated by the distinct Dilleniaceous genus Hibbertia, 
with two s})ecies in Madagascar and the remainder in Australia. A 
glance at the map showing the range of the family Restionaceae 
reveals some interesting points. It is very similar to the distribution 
of the Proteaceae. 

The few maps scattered throughout this book will illustrate these 
points and draw the attention of the student to this wonderfully 
interesting branch of phytogeography. 



Chapter IX 

TOUR OF NAMAQUALAND AND BUSHMANLAND 

O N Monday evening, 8th October, Mr. Pillans and I left (^ape Town 
by the 8.10 train for Matjesfontein, where we arrived at seven o'clock 
the next morning. Our botanical outfit cost us something for excess 
baggage, railway officials having no sympathy for botanists and their 
im[)edimenta. I met Mr. James Logan for the second time, and we 
were not long in ])roceeding to pack up our things on his magnificent 
Studebacker eiglit-seater saloon car, which he was generously using for 
our trip to Namaqualand and the Orange River. 

We started off' at ten o’clock, by the road to Sutherland. The 
country for some miles was covered with large quantities of Galaxia 
and Elytropappus. At one spot we ])assed a herd of sheep with 
big fat tails, which act as a reserve in time of drought, or so 1 was told ! 
On each side of the road were nice little kopjes, some with very 
roughly jagged edges. We observed numerous ])lants of Euphorbia 
7 naurifanica (at 4 miles) and bushes of Me.se7nbry(ndhe)ttn'm caUnniforjne 
and Cotyledon Wallichii, the country hereabouts being extremely dry. 
Along the dried-u]) water-courses were old trees (only) of Mhus vwiinalis. 
At 8 miles from Matjesfontein we a])proached small and peculiar flat- 
topped hills, with MeManfhns niinor in the dry water-courses. The 
cone-shaped hills had often a wall of gy[)sum around the uppermost 
portion, like a collar. 

1 have a note that so far the road had been quite good. Repeatedly 
the dry water-courses furnished some interesting vegetation, contrasting 
sharply with that of the hills; we })assed large trees of Eudexi, about 
20 ft. high, and Acacia Karroo. Hereabouts there were also great 
masses of a species of Fteronia, poisonous to stock at certain times of the 
year. At 13 miles we entered higher hills with small trees of Gyinno- 
sporia on the slo})es, and, steadily climbing, also numerous scattered 
examples of Euclea nndulaUi, at 16 miles, among rough boulders. 
At 18 miles we mounted the top of a hill with extensive views of undulat¬ 
ing country, very dry indeed, and with no decent-sized bush or tree 
in sight. An interesting object in this lonely country was a post-bag 
hanging by the roadside, which no doubt contained news of the outside 
world for the lonely farmhouse which it served—so far from Pape Town 
and so very, very far from London ! Yet the post bridges the distance 
in twenty days or so, and now, by Air-Mail, in little over a week. 

Among several interesting plants collected hereabouts ^ was Aster 

^ Collected between Matjesfontein and Suth(jrland, 9th October, 1928 : 
No. 673, Aster tenellus Linn., a tiny annual with linear ciliate leaves and beautiful 
blue ray-flowers; 674, Galenia seeunda 8ond., with scurfy leaves and light- 
crimson flowers; 675, Arctotis sp.; 676, Heliophila suavissima Burch., leaves 
linear-acicular, glabrous ; flowers white; fruit linear, 6 cm. long; 677, Diascia 
parvijlora Benth., leaves opposite, ovate, toothed; flowers maroon; 678, Poa 
bvlbosa L., var. vivipara, tufted, about 20 cm. high; spikelets tinged with 
mauve; 679a, Aster namaquanus Harv., annual; leaves narrowly oblanceolate, 
basal, with scape-like peduncle supporting rather large blue flower-heads; 680 
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filifolius Vent. (No. 679), a shrub with acicular glabrous leaves and 
numerous heads of deep sky-blue ray-flowers; and an Aster, which 
seems to be undescribed and which is described below as A. minimus ^ 
on account of its diminutive size, being only 6-7 cm. high, with very 
tiny pale-yellow ray-flowers. Senecio capilifolius DC. (No. 680), 
an annual with pinnately divided leaves and numerous heads with 
mauve-magenta rays; the real Senecio Burchellii DC. (No. 681), 
exactly equal to the type discovered by Burchell (No. 1438) in August 
1811, between Quaggas Fontein and Dwaal River, in the neighbouring 
district of Fraserburg. Not all the plants assigned to this in herbaria 
belong to the species, which is woody at the base, with pale-yellow ray- 
flowers. 

Another jflant which proved to be unnamed at the time of collection 
was our No. 685, a pretty species of Ixia, recently described by Miss 
Lewis,^ and figured in the Flowering Plants of South Africa^ as Ixia 
trifolia Lewis. The ty])e specimen came from Tweedside, in the 
Laingsburg district. 

During this day’s trip through the Roggeveld we were lucky enough 
to collect a very interesting ])lant, Acaena lafehrosa Ait. (No. 691). 
This genus belongs to the family Rosaceae, and resembles Poteriuyn 
from the Northern Hemisphere. Acuena is austral, however, occurring 


(see above); 681 (see above); 682, Walajrida rigida (Holfe) Hxiteh., a shrub 
LJ—2 ft., with faseieles of small erieoid leaves and (^lose short spikes of pale- 
inauve flowers ; ()83, Kewesia versicolor Benth.; 684, Senecio rohertijolius DC., 
with lyrate basal leaves and a few j>innately ])artite stem-leaves and rather 
large flower-heads with yellow rays ; this s])eeios is closely allied to anfl some¬ 
times confused with S. erosns from the lower regions of the Caj)e ; 685 (see 

above); 686, Ursinla annua Less., with yellow rays; 687, Pohjgala leptophglla 
DC., dwarf and shrubby ; leaves oblong, ])iiberulo\is ; flowers few, mauve ; 688, 
Aster namaquanus Harv. (see No. 679a); 689, Dmiorphotheca prob. new sp., 
])rostrate annual, scabrid-pubescent; fruiting heads with pri(!kly achenes ; 690, 
Aretofis sidcocarpa Lewin, with j)innately partite leaves thinly cobwebby below, 
rays ])ale lemon-yellow above; 691 (see above); 692, Chrgsocoina coina-aurea 
Linn., with eri(M)id curved leaves and rather numerous small heads of yellow 
flowers ; 69,3 (see next page); 694 (see next jmge ); 695, Chrysoemna cillata L., 
a typic^al “ suflrutex ”, short acicular leaves slightly hispidulous and shortly 
pedunculate heads of pale-yellow flowers; 697, Indigofera heterophylla Thunb., 
with semi-prostrate branches from a thick woody stem, trifoliolate leaves 
and short close racemes ; 698 (see next page); 699, Chrysocorna oblongifoHa DC. 
(see 695); 700, Steirodiscus linearilobus DC., dainty little annual, leaves pinnately 
divided into filiform segments; heads yellow (see figure, p. 140); 701, Ursinla 
j:>Uifera Less., a beautiful species with white rays, red-brown below; 702 (see 
next page). Families represented by above : -Compositae : Nos. 673, 675, 679a, 
684, 686, 688, 689, 690, 692, 695, '699, 700, 701. Ficoidaceae : 674. Cruci- 
FERAE: 676. SCROPHULARIACEAE : 677,683. Gramlneae : 678. Selagina- 
CEAE : 682. PoLYGALAi^EAE : 687. Papilionaceae : 697. 

^ Aster minimus Hutch, sp. nov. affinis A. adflni Less, sed floribus radiis 
flavis et multo minoribus diflert. 

Herba annua usque ad 9 cm. alta. Folia anguste oblanceolata, apice 
rotundata, basi angustata, majora 2 cm, longa et 6 mm. lata, uninervia, dense 
j)ubescentia. Pedunculi geniculati, 2-3 cm. longi, tenuiter pubescentes. 
Involucri bracteae 5-6 mm. longae, 2-soriatae, exteriores lineares et vix mar- 
ginatae, inferiores oblongo-ellipticae et marginibus late hyalinis, omnes dorso 
pilosae. Flores radii minimi, flavi. Achaenia compressa, obovata, nigrescentia, 
parce pubescentia, 3 mm. longa, marginibus inerassatis. 

Sutherland Div. : Between Matjesfontein and ^^utherland, 9th October, 1928, 
Hutchinson 696 (type in Kew Herbarium). 

Assistant in the Bolus Herbarium. 
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in New Zealand, Australia, South Africa (1 or 2 spp.), Tristan da Ounha, 
and in South America from Tierra del Fuego along the Andes as far 
north as California. This interesting distribution (see map, p. 142) 



Steirodiscua linearilobus D.C., a 
dainty little annual Composite 
from the lioggeveld. 


A, ray-flower; B, disk-flower; C, 
stamen; D, style-arms. 


corresponds more or less with that of 
the family Proteaceae, although 
the latter does not reach so far north 
as (California. 

In addition, we were fortunate 
to rediscover another undescribed 
species which I have called Lasio- 
sperrmirn poterioides Hutch.^, col¬ 
lected by Burchell in this region, 
and represented by his Nos. 1325, 
1336, 1404, our number being 693. 

We were lucky to come across a 
very rare Pteronia, also only previ¬ 
ously gathered by Burchell, at Klein 
Quaggas Fontein, near Fraserburg, in 
August 1811. This was our No. 694, 
which ])roved to be Pleronia aspalatha 
DC., of which I give a small sketch. 

Our No. 698, an undescribed 
species of Ne^stlera, was collected in 
tins district by Mrs. (now Dr.) Levjms 
in September 1926, and it gives me 
much pleasure to name the species 
after this keen and energetic botanist 
Nestlera Levynsae Hutch, sp. nov.^ 


Another most interesting plant we collected twice—No. 702 from 


between Matjesfontein and Sutherland, and No. 718 from between Suth¬ 


erland and Middlepost. This is a new species of Walafrida, W, Loganii 


^ Lasiospermum poterioides Hutch, sp. nov. 

Rhizoma ramosum, radicibus crassis, rarnis apioem vei’sus dense villosis. 
Caules ascendentes vel aiibprostrati, fere 5 mm. erassi, glabreseentes. Folia 
pimiatipartita, usque ad 6 cm. longa et 1*3 cm. lata, tenuiter pilosa, demuin 
glabra, segmentis integris vel pinnatipartitis oblanceolatis apice calloso-mucro- 
natis ; petioli amplexicaules, lobulato-dentati. Capitula depresso-globosa, flore 
1*5 cm., fructu 2 cm. diametro ; pedunculi apice tomentosi. Involucri bracteae 
3--4-8eriatae, late ovatae, ab exteriore gradatim majores, marginibus hyalinis. 
Flores numerosi, pallide flavi. Achaenia dense lanata. 

Sutherland Div. : between Matjesfontein and Sutherland, prostrate, heads 
pale yellow, 9th October, 1928, Hutchinson 693 (type in Kew Herbarium); between 
Jackal’s Fontein and Kuilenberg, near Sutherland, 8th August, 1811, Burchell 
1325, 1336; near Karree River, 26th August, 1811, Burchell 1404. 

2 Nestlera Levynsae Hutch, sp. nov. 

Suffrutex 0*75 m. altus; ramuli ultimi brevissimi, dense foliati. Folia 
ericoidea, obtusa, 3-4 mm. longa, infra sulcata, tenuiter lanuginosa. Capitula 
solitaria, terminalia, cylindrica, circiter 1 cm. longa. Involucri bracteae 5-6- 
seriatae, glabrae, exterioribus late ovatis brevibus interioribus oblongo-oblanceo¬ 
latis omnibus marginibus hyalinis. Flores radii 3-4, flavi; corollae tubus 2 mm. 
longus; lamina bifida, 3 mm. longa. Flores disci pauci; corollae tubus glaber. 
Achaenia glabra, setis liberis laevibus subulatis coronata. 

Sutherland Div.; Top of Verlaten Kloof, frequent, 10th September, 1926, 
Mrs* Levyns 1649 (type in Kew Herbarium.); between Matjesfontein and 
Sutherland, common, 9th October, 1928, Hutchinson 698. 
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Hutch.,^ and is closely allied to IF. rigida (Rolfe) Hutch.-, the latter 
included by Rolfe in the Flora Vapensis under Selago, but undoubtedly 
belonging to Wahfrida, from the construction of the calyx, which is 
3-lobed, with the bract partially adnate, I have much pleasure in 
naming this after Mr. J. Logan, who so generously accompanied us on 
this trip to Namaqualand. W. rigida is also known only from the 
Sutherland division. 

At 20 miles from Matjesfontein (and still towards Sutherland) we 
passed through a wide exj)anse of Chrysocoma, and '' sheets ” of 



Raoge of Acaena, an austral genus of Rosaceae allied to the boreal genus 
Poteriuniy anrl representing a more or less parallel group. 


hryanthemurn in full flower, and looking rather like heather in the distance. 
At 24 miles, as we passed into the Klein Roggeveld, Euryoj^s lateri- 
florus I^ss. (No. 703) occurred in great quantity, and present!}^ we noted 
numerous plants of the tall Urginea altissiina, which I have since found 
ranges right up into Upf)er Guinea. At 20 miles we dropped down once 
more into the Karoo proper, where again the dried-up stream-beds 
were lined with Acacia and Rhus, Occasionally the dry veld was 

^ Waiafrida Loganii Hutch, sp. nov, aftmis W. rigidae (liolje) Hutch, sed 
robustior, foliis brevioribus et crassioribus, inflorescentia crassiore, floribus 
pallide caeruleis differt. 

Frutex 0'75 m. altus; caulis cortiee longitudinaliter fissus; rami dense 
foliati, pubescentes. Folia fasciculata, sessilia, subteretia, inaequalia, usque 
ad 3 mm. longa, glabra vel leviter pubescentia. Flores pallide caenilei; spieae 
breves, crebre bracteatae; bracteae ovato-oblongao, basi subcarinatae, circiter 
5 mm. longae, ciliatae, extra breviter pubescentes. Calycis lobi 3, medio multo 
minore, lateralibus 3*5 mm. longis marginibus membranaceis pilis reflexis 
pubescentibus. Corollae tubus 5 mm. longus, glaber; lobi 5, 2 adaxialibus alte 
connatis. Stamina longe exserta. Ovarium oblongum, glabrum ; stylus 5 mm. 
longus, breviter bilobatus. 

Sutherland Div. : Between Matjesfontein and Sutherland, flowers mauve, 
9th October, 1928, Hutchinson 702 (type in Kew Herbarium); between Suther¬ 
land and Middlepost, flowers mauve, Hutchinson 718. 

^ Waiafrida rigida Hutch, comb. nov. (Selago rigida Rolfe). 
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brightened by a solitary bush of Me^iembryanthernum spinosvm or M. 
Zeyheri —very similar species, but the latter with the larger flowers. 

About 40 miles on our journey we entered a perfect flower-garden 
of Mesemhryantheinum, whilst at 50 miles this genus covered the whole 
country for miles and miles—a wonderful sight to a botanist who had 
only seen rather miserable specimens in pots in a glasshouse. 

Presently we passed through Verlaten Kloof, described by Burchell, 
and I must confess to feeling a thrill as I followed in the footsteps of the 
great collector. 

Shortly after ])assing through the small town of Sutherland we 
were refreshed by the sight of large areas of Horneria collina, with 
salmon and yellow flowers, and at 90 miles the whole valley was 



Pteronia aspalatha IX \ (Compositae), a rare species 
collected in the Kopjgeveld. 

A, two leaA'es ; B, outer an<l inner bracts ; C, stamen ; 

D, flower ; E, pa])pus bristle; F, style-arms. 

shimmering with pure salmon-coloured flowers, the yellow form having 
faded out. This first day ^ we had covered 126 miles through most 
weird and interesting country, and we stayed the night at Middlepost. 

On Tuesday, 9th October, we took the road early for Calvinia, 
through many miles of undulating country full of dead or apparently 
dead Fentzia, the soil a loose sand. Presently we saw an abundance 
of Euphorbia of the candelabra type, and of Chrysocoma ; the soil was 
very scanty, with hard rock below. Sixteen miles beyond Middlepost 
we found another Horneria, but with pink flowers, whilst a little farther 
(near Elandsfontein) we observed a small hill covered with scattered 

^ Collected between Sutherland and Middlepost, 9th October, 1928 : No. 704, 
Zaluzianskya villosa ¥, W. Schmidt (Scrophulabiaceae) ; 705, Leyssera tenelki 
DC. (Compositae); 706, Rosenia glandulosa Thimb. (Compositae); 707, Les- 
sertia inflata Harv. (Papilionaceae) ; 708, Arctotis diffusa Thunb. (Com¬ 

positae) ; 710, Senecio glutinosus Thunb. (Compositae) ; 711, Manuka fragrans 
Schltr. (Scrophulariacbae) ; 712, Nemesia affinis Benth. (Scrophulariackae) ; 
714, Phyllopodium pumilurn Beuth. (Scrophulabiaceae); 716, Pharnaceum 
croceum Linn. (Molluginaceae). 
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plants of Morea gigantea Klatt (No. 721), with racemes of primrose- 
yellow flowers with an orange eye and spotted with green at the base. 

On this day we collected, among other interesting plants enumerated 
below,^ the following, which deserve special mention : No. 704, Zulu- 
zianskya villosa F. W. Schmidt, a beautiful Scrophulariaceous annual 
with dense spikes of crimson flowers and an orange ‘‘ eye ”, a lovely 
thing for greenhouse cultivation; No. 706, Rosenia glandnlosa Thunb., 
collected in this same district by Dr. Lev 3 nis in 1026; originally 
discovered by Thunberg and re-collected by Burchell in the Fraserburg 
Division and by Dr. Shaw (see Oliv. in Hook. Tc. PI. t. 2228); No. 707, 
Lessertia inflata Harv., a prostrate legume with densely pilose branches 
and leaves, purplish flowers, and bladder-like fruits; No. 708, a very 
rare Arctofis, A. diffusa Thunb., first collected by Thunberg, next by 
Burchell, No. 1327, in 1811, south of Sutherland, by Tyson at Murrays- 
burg in 1878 and some years ago by Mr. Worsdell—it is a very small 
plant, with small canescent lyrate-spathulate leaves and thick roots 
from a short, hard rhizome; No. 709, Penfzia, which is the same as 
ScMechfer 8846 from Matjes River in the Clanwilliam Division. This 
proves to be unnamed, so far as I have been able to ascertain, and 
I have described it below as P. meinhranacea the involucral bracts 
having wide membranous margins. 

Otiier plants gathered were Venidiurn macrocephalum D(\ (Com- 
positae) (No. 716), a stemless species with lyrate sparsely pubescent 
leaves and rich yellow rays without a spot; Galenm sarco2)hylla^ Fenzl 
(Ficoidaceae) (No. 717), much branched and spreading, with small 
pale-yellow flowers ; Homeria salmonea> L. Bolus (Iridaceae) (No. 719), 
with salmon or yellow flowers arranged in a corymb-like inflorescence ; 
and Hirpicium alienaium (L. f.) Druce (Compositae) (No. 720), a very 
woody-based plant with short branchlets and small setulose leaves. 

At 19 miles from Middlepost I was delighted to collect beautiful 
examples of the Composite genus Eriosphaera (E. Oculus-Cati Thunb.) 
(No. 724), in dry, stony ground. Surely here I was following the foot¬ 
steps of another great collector in South Africa, Thunberg, for it w^as 
he who discovered this rare plant, which has rarely been gathered since. 

^ Collected near Elandsfontein, between Middlepost and Calvinia, 10th 
October: No. 721, Morea gigantea Klatt (see above); 722, Diascia floribunda 
Grant; 723, Hemimeris centrodes Hiern; 724 (see above); 725, Ursinia annua 
Less.; 726, Onaphulium, glomerulatum Sond.; 727, Lessertia annularis Burch.; 
728, Diascia parviflora Benth.; 729, Polycarena collina Hiern.; 730, Nemesia 
Leipoldtii Hiern.; 731, Ixia incarnata Jacq.; 732, Venidium fugax Harv.; 733, 
Othonna arborescens lArm. Families represented : —Iridaceae : Nos. 721, 731. 
SCROPHULARIACEAE : 722, 723, 728, 729, 730. Compositae: 725, 726, 732, 733. 
Papilionaceae : 727. 

^ Pentzia membranacea Hutch, sp. nov. annua, foliis pinnatipartitis, in- 
volucri bracteis marginibus late membranaceis, pappo nullo distincta. 

Herba annua e basi diffusa ramosa; rami parce pubescentes. P'olia pin- 
natipartita, 1*5-2 cm. longa, segmentis linearibus integris vel interdum bilobatis 
breviter pubescentibus. Capitula solitaria, terminalia, pedunculata, pallide 
flava. Involucri bracteae circiter 3-seriatae, gradatim longiores, interiores 
lineari^oblongae, marginibus late membranaceis, extra leviter lanatae. Recep- 
taoulum planum et latum. Corolldte tubus 1*5 mm. longus, glaber. Achaenia 
glabra, pappo nullo. 

Sutherland Div. : Between Sutherland and Middlepost, flowers pale yellow, 
9th October, 1928, Hutchinson 709 (type in Kew Herbarium). Clanwilliam Div. : 
Matjes River, 800 m., Schlechter 8846. 
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Eriosphavra ()culu8-(Uiti Less. (LoMrosiTAK), from tlie Karoo ; a rare species first 

coilecled by Idiiinberg. 

At 21 miles we stopped to ])lH)tograj)h some wonderful flat-top})ed 
mountains—“ table-to])s —which occur here and there in this region 
(see below). They gave one the impression that aeons ago there had 
been a continuous high flat plateau in this part of Africa and that these 
table-topped mountains ar(> the liard remnants. About here there 
was a com[)lete absence of succulents, exce})t the candelabra Euphorbia, 
which was ubiquitous. 

We reached Calvinia by lunch-time, and called on the station- 
master, a keen succulent-grower. Much to my regret, he informed 
us that the Hantam Berg, a classical hunting-ground of Thunberg, 
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[I^hotoffr, by the Author. 

The Great Karoo, typical of the Sutherland and Calvinia districts. 
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A Namaqualand shepherd. 


il^hotogrs, by the Author, 
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[Photogrs* hy the Author, 


Native oven, Namaqualancl. 
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A “ little grey liome ” in Western South Africa. 


was suffering from a prolonged drought and not worth visiting. I had 
looked forward to making a grand haul from the mountains and 
endeavouring to re-colleet specimens to match the Thunherg types at 
Upsala. Disappointed in this, we proceeded to Nieuwoudtville ^ for 
the night, having travelled 53 miles and done a good deal of botanising 
on the way. 

Near Nieuwoudtville we found a very small species of Cotula 
(No. 741), which I have failed to identify with any known species, 
and I have pleasure in calling it Cotula Loganii Hutch.^, after Mr. 
James Logan, of Matjesfontein. 

^ Collected between Calvinia and Nieuwoudtville, 10th October, all COM- 
POSiTAE : No. 734, Berkheya carthanioides Willd.; 735, Berkheya atractyloides 
Druce; 736, Gorteria diffusa Thunb.; 737, Arctotis acAiulis Linn.; 738, Othonna 
eoronopifolia Linn.; 740, Senecio laxiis DC. 

* Cotula Loganii Hutch, sp. nov., annua minima, foliis pinnatipartitis cum 
pedunculis longe pilosis, involucri bracteis subuniseriatis valde distincta. 

Herba annua, pumila, 3 cm. alta. Folia amplexicaulia, petiolata, pinnati- 
partita, segmentis linearibus acutis laxe pilosis. Capitula pluria; pedunculi 
2-2-5 cm. longi, erecti, pilis patulis longis induti. Involucri bracteae circiter 8, 
Bubuniseriatae, ovato-ellipticae, apice rotundatae, 3-5-4 mm. longae, 1-nerviae 
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Next day (10th October), shortly after leaving the village of 
Nieuwoudtville,^ we arrived at the top of the Vanrhyns Pass in the 
Bokkeveld Mountains, where we explored the top and sides of the steep 
escarpment. Here Mr. Pillans, at any rate, knew where to look for 
some real treasures, some of them almost small enough to be sought for 
with a reading-glass. For example, in a small pan of rock about 
5 ft. in circumference we found, in a very thin layer of soil, the follow¬ 
ing specues : Cra.^mla Gomptonii “ (No. 765), Conophytum Gomptonii 



Crassula- Coynptonii Hutch, ot Pillans (Ckassul- 
aceae), a diminutive species from the top of the 
Vanrhyn’s Pass. 

A, flower; 13, leaf; C, petal; 1), sepal; E, 
stamen; F, carpel. 

(sent alive to Kew), Anacampseror^ Cornptonii in fact very much 
Professor Com])ton here—and a tiny species of Othomia with a 

extra pubescentes. Corollae tubns glal)er, basi exspansns. Achaenia fertilia 
jjauca, compressa, an^uste alata. 

Calvinia Div. : Ileyond Nienwondtville, 9th October, 1928, Hutchinson 741 
(type in Kew Herbarium). 

^ Collected 3 miles north-west of Xienwoiidtville, 11th October : No. 742, 
Satyrium hicornc (L.) Thunb. ; 743, Silcne clandcstina Jacq.; 744, Nemesia 

versicolor Benth. ; 745, Lessertia linearis DC.; 74(>, Lachenalia orchioidcs Ait.; 
747, Crassula alpcstris Thnnb. ; 748, Lobostemon qlaucophyllus Bnek; 749, 

Lcucadendrofi Mcycrianum Buck ; 7.59, Diinorphothcca (jraminifolia (L.) DC. ; 

751, Rclhania sedifolia Harv. 

Collected 5 miles north-west of Nieuwoudtville, 11th October : 752, Gladiolus 
sp., with greenish-brown flowers streaked with red-brown; 753, Selago sp., 

flowers white; shrublet up to 15 in. high; 754, Paranmnus spicatus (Berg.) O. 
Kuiitze, very beautiful, up to 7 ft. high, flowers mauve-pink, like bottle-brushes ; 
755, Leucadendron scricoccphcdum 8chltr., male heads cre^imy-yellow, female 
bracts brown, tomentose ; leaves oblanceolate, silky at first ; 756, Rhus sp ,; 
757, Cidlumia rigida DC. (Compositak). 

^ Crassula Comptonii Hutch, et Pillans sp. nov. minima, afllnis C. namaquensi 
Schonl, etBak.J,y sed multo minor, foliis minoribus turgidis et subteretibus diflert. 

Radix primaria vertiealis, satis crassa; caulis millus vel subnullus. Folia 
rosulata, carnosa, obovoidea, setulis semiimmersis reflexis induta. Flores 
capitati, pallide flavi; pedimculi usque ad 3 cm. longi, setulis reflexis induti. 
Sepala oblonga, dense ciliata. Petala linear!-lanceolata pallide flava, glabra. 
Stamina petala multo breviora, Carpella glabra. 

Vanrhynsdorp Div. ; Top of Vanrhyns Pass, in shallow pans on rock, 11th 
October, 1928, Hutchinson 765 (type in Kew Herbarium); 28th September, 
1931, Sidter 1608. 
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globose tuber which }>roved to be new, and which I liave called 0. 
Pillansii ^ (see below). We also collected fruiting specimens of 
Bhopalota aphylla N.E. Br. (Orassulaceae) (No. 768), at that time 
called Crassula apht/lla. 

The face of the escarpment itself ])rovided so much new material, 
and so good was the locality in general, that we determined to stay the 
night. Not far away, by the side of the road, wc examined a deserted 
hut wliich had evidently been used as a small store, ajid we took 
possession. After cutting some brushwood to soften tlie hardness of the 



Othonna Pillansii Hut(^h. (Comtosttae), a new species from tlie toj) of the 

Vanrhyns Pass. 

A, whole plant; 13, flower- 1 load; (\ ray-flower; D, disk-ilower; E, upper 
j)art of style and stigma. 

floor, we prej)ared an evening meal. On our arrival, squatted in front 
of the hut were several families of Hottentots, some of whom were 
performing their toilet, some feeding and others attending to the 
little children. An old grey-bearded man, who might have stepped 
right out of Uncle Tom's Cabin, lay in the middle, resting. As quickly 
as I could I got out my camera to photograph the [ucturesque group, 
and whilst up to that moment there had been dead silence, ])ande- 
monium was now let loose. The women rushed to the old cart to get out 
their Sunday best and to comb their hair, some smacked the children 
and proceeded to smarten them up, and altogether there was a great 

^ Othonna Pillansii Hutch, sp. nov., planta minima acaulescens, tubero 
cle})resso-globf)so, foliis spatulato-oblanceolatis integris vel l-2-dentati8, 
pedunculis unicapitatis valde distincta. 

Tuber depresso-globosus, 2™3 cm. diametro, ajnee lanatus, radicibus crassis 
elongatis. Folia rosulata, apatulato-oblanc?eolata, Integra vel l~2-dentata, 
1-1‘5 cm. longa, 4-6 mm. lata (culta multo majora), coriacea, glabra. Pedunculi 
scaposi, 6-8 cm, longi, glabri. Involucri bracteae 4-5, angiiste obovatae, 
nervosae, 4-5 min. longae, coriaceae. Flores radii circiter 5, fiavi; lamina lata, 
3-dentata et 5-nerv ia; achaenia fertilia, pubescentia. Flores disci flavi, infer- 
tiles; achaenia glabra, pappus albus. 

Vanrhynsdorp Div.; Top of A^anrhyna Pass, in shallow pans on rocks, 11th 
October, 1928, Hutchinson 781 (type in Kew Herbarium), 
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to-do until I got them ink) line for a snapshot. They were a happy 
and friendly lot, and 1 shall not readily forget the experience of my first 
encounter with a crowd of natives. 

Sometliing more was to follow, liowever. After supper we retired 
to our hard beds, and were sof)n fast asleep. But in an hour or two I 
was awakened by tlie arrival of a donkey wagon, from which the 
occu])ants outspanned in front of the luit in true South African fashion, 
and apj)arent]y unaware of our presence. I listened presently to the 
munching of the fodder by tlie animals, <and at length I crept softly to 
tlu^ oj)en doorway and })eeped out on a scene ty[)ical of South African 
life on t he road for at least 3t)0 years : a camp fire near the wagon, and 
two or three Boers scpiatting and waiting for the ‘‘ boy ” to make their 
coffee and “ setoff' ”, a bright full moon, and a brilliant sky of myriads 
of stars completing the wonderful picture. Probably some such scene 
ins])ired the writer of the po])ular song : “ R,oll along, covered wagon, 
roll along ”. 

I give here a description of the most interesting ])lants we collected 
at the escarpment of the Vanrhyns Pass, arranged in systematic order. 

Among them was a rare genus of the Fumaktaceae, Trigonocapno.s 
cvrripes Schltr. (No. 7S0), des(Tibed by Schlechter in 1900; ^ a twiner 
allied to Flint,aria, but with asymmetrical fruits, due to being winged 
only on one side. Another rare speci(\s was Polygala chiytioides 
Bur(;hell (No. 791 ), included l)y Harvey in myrtijolki Liim., the latter 
found in less elevated regions from the Paj)e to Natal; a shrub 4-5 ft.; 
with narrowly oblam^eolate knaves crowned by shortly stalked ])ale- 
crimson flow'ers. 

On rocks in drifted sand I was surprised to again meet a species I 
had already (;ollected near Vas(*o da Oama on the Ca])e Peninsula, 
namely Gramanihej^ centauroides (Linn.) Druc^e (No. 764). 

Our No. 796, from the margin of the dric^d-up Muelen’s Vlei, at the 
to]) of the l\xss, ])roved a puzzle to me when I came to name it in the 
luubarium. It is a cuiespitose herb with matted thick roots and 
numerous short stems with subo])j)osite toothed leaves. The flow'ers 
on my specimen, when dissected, showed four small calyx-lobes, four 
largish valvate petals, four large oblong anthers, and in the middle four 
small w^arty knobs which looked like an apocarpous ovary. 

In connection w ith the naming of this plant I may tell the reader 
something of a professional secret. When an experienced taxonomic 
botanist has a plant to name which he c^annot determine by any key, 
he runs it to earth by a proc^ess of elimination—that is to say, he takes 
the Genera Pkmtarum of Benthani and Hooker, or the Pf^>nzenfamilie7i 
of Ejigler and Prantl, according to whether he is more familiar with 
Latin or German respectively, and runs his eye over each family in turn, 
to see if he can find a description at all applicable to the plant he has 
in hand. In this case, on a cold December and foggy night, but over a 
comfortable fire, I took neither of these classical works, but Phillips' 
Genera of South African Plants, as it is WTitten in English. And so 
good is it that when 1 came to the family Halorrhagaceae I had a 
feeling that the specimen I w^anted to name might belong there. Most 
botanists scratch their heads when you mention this family to them, 
and no doubt I did the same, for it is rather unfamiliar to all but those 
1 Schlechter in EngL BoL Jahrb. 27 : 131 (1900). 
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who have s})ecialized with it. Aiiyhow', the plant did belong to this 
family, and is Lanrembergia repen.s Berg., my example having only male 
flowers, which persistently ran down by my own key to Crassulaceae. 
The female flowers, however, having an inferior ovary, definitely 
refer it to its correct family. 


Systematic List of Plants Collected in the Vanrhyns Pass 

Lignosae (Woody 1)kk)tvledons) 

THYMELAEACKAE Struthlola ovata Thtfub. (No. 7S1)) : shrub .3.1 ft.; lojivos ovate, 
acaite, about 1 cm. long; flowers white. 

PROTEACEAE— Piotea glabra Thunb. (No. 802): a. shrub 4 fl. ; loa\'e.s oblaiH*oo]ate, 
5“() cm. long, glaucous-green, glabrous; heads ])ale yellow, .Y-() cm. diam.; 
perianth-limb villous. 

POLYOALACEAE -Polygala cluytioides BarchvU (No. 791) (see p. 151). 

sTEucuLiACEAE— Hermannia Presliana Tu/rz. (No. 792): shmblet 1 -l.J ft.; 
branchlets shortly stellate-])ubeseent; leaves obcn ate, })innately lobed; 
flowers white. 

ERICACEAE —Griscbachia Dregeana Be nth. (No. 7()3): shrublet with short 
L^^copod-like branchlets; leaves imbricate, closely ad]:>ressed, woolly ; 
flowers in small clusters; calyx deiLsely ix'ctinate-ciliate; corolla dirty 
white. 


Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

CRUOii'ERAE— Heliophila amplexicauUs Linn. (No. ill): atmual withamplexicaul 
lanceolate entire glabrous leaves, with lax racemes of white or rarely mauve 
flowers; soon fruiting, fruits recurving, long-stalked, compressed, torulose, 
with about ()”7 seeds. H. pinnatisecta B. Phillips (No. 770): aruiual 
with pinnati-partite thinly j)ubescent leaves, and few ])ale-blue flowers; 
fruits narrowly oblong, not torulose, 2*5 cm. long, 5 -0-seeded. 

FUMARiACEAE— Trigonocapnos curvipes Schltr. (No. 78b) (see j). 151). 

ZYGOPHYLLACEAE— Zygophyllum leptopetalum E, Mey. (No. 788): small shrub; 
leaves bifoliolate, leaflets obliquely obovate ; flowers in small cymes ; sepals 
stellate-puberulous outside; petals yellow, with orange V at base. 

HALORRHAGACEAE— Laureoibergia repens Benj. (Serpicula repens L.) (No. 790) 
(see p. 151). 

LOBELIACEAE — CypMa Cardamines Willd. (No. 797) : leaves radical, lannati- 
partite; racemes scape-like, few-flowered; flowers mauve-pink; also 
collected in this region by Salter in 1930, but previously known only from 
the Cape Division. 

coMPosiTAE— Aster illifolius Vent. (No. 782) (see p. 100). Helichrysum odoratis- 
simum Less. (No. 760): amiual; leaves linear-oblanceolate, woolly ; flower- 
heads in small dense clusters, yellow, the outer bracts tinged with crimson. 
H. SCabrum Less. (No. 801) : much-branched shrublet, with woolly branchlets 
and small narrow sinuate leaves; heads clustered, small, brown-bronze. 
Relhania squarrosa VMerit. (No. 702): leaves oblong-elliptic, recurved, 
with sharp points ; heads few in a cluster at the ends of the shoots. Leys- 
sera gnaphaloides Linri. (No. 774): low spreading and woody; leaves 
acicular, numerous, woolly when young, at length sparingly glandular- 
setose ; heads on slender i)eduncles, yellow. Cotula tenella E. Mey. (No. 
782a): leaves nearly all basal, pinnately partite, pilose ; heads on slender nude 
pedimcles. Senecio speciosus Willd. (No. 783): leaves basal, lyrate, setu- 
lose ; heads few in a corymb ; rays yellow ; bracits setulose. S. asperalUS 
DC. (No. 759) : perennial; leaf-bases much burnt; leaves linear, entire, 
puberulous; heads yellow, few, corymbose; bracts glandular-setulose. 
S, laxus DC. (No. 784): annual; stem-leaves auriculate at the base, lanceo¬ 
late ; heads small, numerous, paniculate; bracts few, with acuminate black 
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tips, glabrous ; rays yellow. S. Burchellii DC, (No. 758) : annual; leaves 
linear, obscurely toothed ; heads few, corymbose ; bracts glabrous; rays 
yellow. Othonna Pillansii Hutch. (No. 781) (see above), Osteospermum 
bidens Thuuh. (No, 786) : stems woolly, angled, angles denticulate; leaves 
linear, with 2 -4 side teeth or small lobes ; heads small, yellow. 0. rigidum 
Ait. (No. 785) : leaves coarsely jagged toothed or lobulate, scabrid; heads 
yellow. Dimorphotheca nudicaulis Harr. (No. 773): leaves linear-lanceolate, 
obtuse; rays pale salmon, very beautiful. D. graminifolia (L.) DC. (Nos. 
761, 778): leaves narrowly linear, laxly crisped-pubescent; rays ivory- 
white, reddish-brown below. Ursinia cakilefolia DC. (No. 793): a much- 
branched herb spreading from the base; ray-flowers bright yellow. 

CRAssuLACEAE Gramaiithes centauroides ( Linn .) Drucc (Nos. 764, 766) (see 
p. 151). Crassula Dodii Schood. dr Bale. f. (No. 770); tiny plant, the stem 
and leaves red in the sun, greener in the shade; branches pubescent; 
carpels red. C. Comptonii Hutch, dr Pillans (No. 765) (see p. 149). 

SCROPHULARIACEAE— Llmosella capensis Tkunb. (No. 800) : very small i)lant, 
growing in clumps ; leaves long-petiolate, spathulate ; flowers small, mauve. 
Nemesia Cheiranthus H. Mcy. cx Bcnth. (No. 771): slender annual, with 
very few and distant o\'ate-lanceolate leaves ; uj3]:)er lobe of corolla mauve, 
lower orange; one sj)ur. Diascia longecornis {Thanh.) Drucc (No. 769): 
spreading from the base, leaves obovate-spathulate, coarsely dentate; 
flowers with two long sf)iirs, port-wine colour. Hemimeris montana Linn . f . 
(No. 790) : very common, forming carpets about 6 in. high ; leaves spathu- 
late-obovate, dentate; flowers yellow; corolla with tw(» pouches. 

CERANIACEAE— Pelargonluni ovale Burm. (No. 794) : under rocks at Muelens 
Vlei; stems long and prickly; leaves cordate, lobulate and crenulate, 
softly tomentt)se bel<.)w; flowers 3 -5 in an umbel; petals wliite, with 
crimson blotches. 


Mon oc( )t ^'J.E dons 

LILIACEAE—Eucomis Pillansii L. Cuthric (No. 787): leaves obovato-ellii)tic ; 
flowers green, the inflorescence terminated by a bunch of lanceolate leaf¬ 
like bracts. Ornithogalum rupestre Linn. (No. 767) ; very dwarf with 
short linear leaves ; flowers lemon-yellow; would be good for cultivation 
in shallow pans. 

ORCHiDACEAE—Schlzodium inflexum Lindl. (No. 798): tuberous ; leaves si)athu- 
late-lanceolato ; sterns (like all other members of this genus) with a twist or 
kink near the base ; flowers ])ale-lavender, 2 3 to each raceme. 

GRAMINEAE - Secale cereale Linn. (No. 795) : 2J ft. ; only one plant found ; spike 
at first enclosed by a sheath ; awns scabrid. 

On Thursday, llth October, we made an early start, and stole 
away softly from the still-sleeping burghers and natives, and began 
the descent of the pass towards Vanrhynsdorp into drought-stricken 
country. In places the Pass is very steep, and great care was necessary 
in the descent. We lunched at Vanrhynsdorp, and continued our 
journey to Nieuwerust, where we stayed the night. North of Vanrhyns¬ 
dorp our road lay through a nearly flat ])lain, the surface being none too 
good. On each side of the route the low quartzite hills were rich in 
Conophytum, etc., and we stopped every now and then to gather 
living specimens for the Kew collection. On the left of us were the 
Karee Bergen, and to the north, in the far distance, the lofty Khamies- 
berg, where the late Professor H. H. Pearson collected on his way to 
Damaraland. Hereabouts the country was very desolate, no farms 
being visible anywhere. 

On Friday, 12th October, we continued our journey northwards, 
and my notes, made in the swiftly moving car, record that the vegetation 
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consisted mainly of shrubby and dwarf species of Mesembryanihemum, 
Euphorbia mauritanica Linn., Galenia, and Cotyledon Wallichii. The 
country was composed of low hills, much like the lower parts of the 
Scottish Highlands. During the day (12th October) between Vanrhyns- 
dorp and Nieuwerust, specimens of the following were collected : 
Salicoryiia sp. (Chenopodia(^eae) (No. 812), a much-branched shrublet 
with jointed branchlets and small cup-shaped amplexicaul leaves; 
Limonimn teretifolmm L. Bolus (Plxtmbaginaceae) (No. 813), a rare 
species collected ])reviously by Pillans (No. 0345) and Schlechter 
(1389) at Knechtsvlakte in September 1931 ; a very woody species 
Avith terete leaves and silky flowers in ])anicles. ZyqophyUuni tereti- 
folium Schltr. (Zygophyllaceae) (No. 814), with flesliy terete leaves 
and slightly winged fruits. 

Between Garies and Kharnieskroon we met with many interesting 
plants,^ j)articularly of note being four s{)e(ues of Pfcronia, (Com- 
positae), P. divaricata. Less. (No. 817), with elliptic scabrid-pa])illous 
leaves and few clustered heads with glabrous bract s; P. muiulaki 
DC. (No. 819), with small crisped-undulate leaves and yellow flower- 
heads; P. lepto^^permoides DC. (No. 821), with short linear glabrous 
leaves and solitary (though numerous) pale mauve flower-heads; and 
P. incana DC. (No. 822), with small woolly ericoid leaves, and solitary 
sessile pale-yellow flower-heads; Ofiia revoluM Bo(;q. (Myoporaceae) 
(No. 820), a shrub 4 ft., with densely imbricate sessile narrow leaves 
with jagged margins and axillary white flowers; iSelago glutinom 
E. Mey. (Selaginaceae) (No. 820), with shortly acicular puberulous 
leaves and narrow spikes of white sweet-scented flowers; Pelargonium 
moniliforme E. Mey. ex Harv. (Gekaniaceae) (No. 827), a stemless 
plant with a few radical poorly developed leaves and a peduncle up to 
over a foot long, with an umbel of j)ink flowers blot(;hed witli crimson; 
Salvia, dentata Ait, (Labiatae) (No. 832), blue flowers with glandular 
calyx; and Teedui lucida, Rudolphi (No. 835), another woody Scrojflui- 
lariaceous plant with mauve flowers which Thunberg thought Avas a 
Solanum] this species has a wide range from about here right round 
the coastal districts, to Natal, the second species, T. pubescent, having a 
much more restricted distribution, from Worcester to Humansdorp. 

Near Bitterfontein ^ a few more specimens were gathered, and we 
stopped for the night at Kharnieskroon, a place with a delightful name, 
and with a very good hotel for such an out-of-the-way part of the 
world. 

^ Also collected: No. 818, Senecio cinerascens Ait. (Compositae) ; 823, 

Chrysocoma peduncularis DC. (Compositae); 824, Eujjhorbia sf). (PIuphorbi- 
aceae) ; 825, Helichryaum scabrum Less. (Compositae) ; 828, Cluytia Thmihergii 
Sond. (Euphorbiaceae) ; 829, Hebenatreitia craaaifolia C^ioisy (Sela(UNACEAE) ; 
830, Stachya rugoaa Ait. (Labiatae); 831, Ehrharta calycina Sin. \^ar. veraicolor 
Stapf (Gramineae) ; 833, Hermannia diaermifolia Jacq. (Sterculiaceae) ; 834, 
Paaaerina glomerata Thuiib. (Thymelaeaceae) ; 836, Anthoapermum tricostatum 
Sond. (Rubiaceae) ; 837, Solarium aupinum Dunal (Sobanacbab) ; 838, Euclea 
tomentoaa E. Mey. (Ebenaceae). 

2 Collected at Bitterfontein ; No. 803, Euryopa hhamieahergenaia Hutch. 
(Compositae); 804, Hyobanche glabrata Hiern. (Scrophulariaceae) ; 805, 

Tripteria microcarpa Harv. (Compositae) ; 806 (destroyed); 807, Dianthua 

micropetalua Ser. (Caryophyllacbae) ; 808, Craaaula expanaa Ait. (Crassul- 

aceae); 809, Tripteria glabrata Harv.; 810, Craaaula roaularia Harv,; 811, 
Pelargonium oblongatum E. Mey. (Gekaniaceae). 
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Before breakfast on Saturday, the 13th October, I was early astir 
and botanised around the low, rounded, boulde^r-strewn kopje in 
front of the hotel, and found some interesting species. Plants of 
Ursinia (Compositae) were very beautiful in clumps among the stones : 
LL versicolor (DC.) N.E. Br. (No. 989), a graceful species with beautiful 
orange ray-flowers with a large purple spot at the base. Near by were 
attractive little colonies of Hebenstreitia minutiflora Rolfe (Selagin- 
aceae) (No. 990), and here and there in fissures of the rocks, but quite 
rare, the beautiful Gladiolus equitans Thunb. (Irtdaceae) (No. 991), 
with crimson-red flowers. I again collected Montinia caryophyllacea 
Thunb. (Escalloniaceae) (No. 839), whose taxonomic position is 
discussed on p. 100; hidigofera spinescens E. Mey. (Papilionaceae) 
(No. <S39a), a much-branched shrublet with shortly petiolate trifoliolate 
leaves and solitary sliortly silky mauve flowers; Euryops khamies- 
bergensis Hutch. (Compositae) (No. 840), a shrub with crowded 
acicular leaves and numerous bright-yellow flower-heads. Othonna 
retrorsa DC. (Compositae) (No. 840a), with rosettes of narrowly 
oblanceolate denticulate leaves and small flower-heads. Lebeckia 
sericea. Thunb. (Papilionaceae) (No. 841), a shrub 3-5 ft., with narrow 
oblanceolate leaflets and short racemes of cream flowers. Lotoiionis 
digiiata, Harv. (Papilionaceae) (No. 842), low, woody and much 
branched, with five digitate very narrow leaflets and solitary jiale- 
yellow flowers. 

Of particular interest to me later w^as Eryihrophysa akita (Eck. & 
Zeyh.) Hutch. (Sapindaceae) (No. 842), about which I wrote some 
notes in the Kew Bulletin (1932 : 149, with fig.). Among a number of 
])hotograf)hs of jiaintings of plants made for Governor van der Stel 
on his expedition to Namaqualand in 1685, and submitted to Kew for 
determination by Professor Waterhouse, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
was one which from description might be Fagara ah.ixi Eckl. & Zeyh. 
The tyj)e specimen of this was obtained from Bonder’s herbarium in 
Vienna, and, although a barren shoot, was no doubt the same species 
as depicted in the drawing. A further examination and search, how¬ 
ever, showed the species to be misplaced in the family Rutaceae, 
to which the genus Fagara belongs, and it was found to be identical 
with Eryihrophysa: undiilata E. Mey., a genus belonging to the Sapinda¬ 
ceae. As the name Fagara alaia is older than Eryihrophysa undulata, 
however, it was necessary for me to make a new combination under the 
latter genus. The plant is found only in Clanwilliam and Little 
Namaqualand, and is a shrub with pinnate leaves with a broadly 
winged rhaehis and bladder-like fruits. 

Other plants gathered here were Cyanella capensis Linn. (Teco- 
philaeaceae) (No. 843), a herb with linear setulose-pubescent leaves 
and slender racemes of pale-blue flowers, the ovary semi-inferior; 
Senecio laxus DC. (Compositae) (No. 843a), a herb like the common 
groundsel, with small yellow heads; Sutera simplex (Benth.) (SoRO- 
phulariaceae) (No. 844), a herb with narrow subentire leaves and dull 
yellow flowers; and Viborgia flexuosa E. Mey. (Papilionaceae) (No. 
845a), leaflets 3, with recurved tips and slender racemes; this is a rare 
species, and only one specimen from Drege is in the Kew Herbarium. 
Here also I gathered an Arctotis (No. 845), which I have failed to identify 
with any described species. At the risk of adding to the confusion 
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already existing in this genus, I have described it below as A, 
crispaiaJ 

We then proceeded a few miles farther on, to Bowesdorp, now 
almost deserted in favour of Khamieskroon, exce])t for a police 
station. Here we made ])reparations for climbing the lofty Sneuwkop 
of the Khamiesberg, the top much resembling the Paarl mountain, witli 
a similar outcrop of roundexi granite at the summit (see j). 156). In 
my ordinary nailed field boots I was not at all happy on sucli a surface, 
the granite proving very slif)pery, and 1 longed for a pair of crepe-soled 
“ veldschoen ” or the rope-soled shoes of the Canary Islanders, which 
enable one to climb uj) fairly steep rocks without slipping. 

The climb to the top of Sneuwko]) was somewhat arduous in the 
tremendous heat, but this was lessened by first walking up the gradual 
slope to the top of the nek. Once on top, we had a glorious view : to the 
west the flat horizon of blue sea, and to the east a similar horizon, but 
grey, and composed of Great Bushmanland, a])})arent]y as flat as a 
pancake, and just like another sea in the distance. Between us and 
Bushmanland was a myriad of unnamed mountain ])eaks and dry, 
barren-looking ranges of hills. Towards the very to]) of the mountain 
we had to thread our way among huge boulders towering far above us, 
and with large eerie caverns, in any one of which 1 fancied a leo|)ard 
might be hiding ready to pounce on an intruder. So I, personally, 
gave them a wide berth, though they seemed a matter of unconcern 
to my more hardened and experienced companions, one of whom, 
Mr. N. S. Pillans, may be seen in the accompanying photograph sitting 
on the cairn at the top of the mountain. However, I was delighted 
to find here several examples of one of my own botanical “ children 
Othonna euphorbioides Hutch, (see photo, p. 157), a remarkable s])ecies of 
CoMPOSiTAE (near SenecAo) with the habit of a fleshy spiny Euphorbia, 
and first collected here by Pearson. It grows in the cracks of hard 
rocks among scarcely any soil. We collected several interesting plants 
on this mountain, which during a good rainy season deserves much 
further study. Here are the plants from Sneuwkop arranged in 
systematic order :— 

Plants Collected on Sneuwkop, Khamiesberg 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

BOSACEAE — Cliffortia ruscifolia Linn. (No. 851) : shrub on top of the mountain, 
with ovate-lanceolate very acute leaves woolly below. 

PAPiLioNACBAE— LesseiUa microcarpa E. Mey. (Nos. 868, 872): woody, with 
prostrate branches and woolly pinnate leaves; flowers few, racemose, 

^ Arctotls erispata Hutch, sp. nov., affinis A. denudatae Thunb. sed indumento 
setuloso differt. 

Herba erecta, usque ad 30 cm. alta ; caules albo-lanati superne pilis brevibus 
dense setulosi. Folia basi amplexicaulia et auriculata, pinnatipartita, 5 -9 cm. 
longa, 3-5 cm. lata, lobis irregulariter dentatis et lobulatis supra setulosis infra 
tenuiter albo-lanatis. Pedunculi usque ad 15 cm. longi. Capitula late carn- 
panulata. Involucri bracteae 4-6-8eriatae, exteriores ovato-triangulares, an- 
guste lanceolate-appendiculatae appendicibus pubescentibus, interiores oblougo- 
obovatae et latissime appendiculatae, glabrae, 1*5 cm. longae. Flores radii 
flavi; corollae tubus 4 mm. longus ; lamina 1*8 cm. longa, 5 mm. lata, tridentata. 
Pappi squamae 8, membranaceae, elliptico-obovatae, 4*5 mm. longae. Flores 
disci abortivi, apice purpurei, pappis setosis. 

liittle Namaqualand: Khamieskroon, rays yellow, 14th October, 1928, 
Hutchinson 845 (type in Kew Herbarium). 
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[rioioar. ly the Author. 

Aloe (lichotonia Linn. f. (Ltu^cbae), the “ Koker Boom ” of Namaqualancl. 

carmine.—Known only from this district, where it was collected at Modder, 
fonteinsberg, 4()()() ft., by Drege. Lotononis quinata BetUh. (No. 884) : 
small annual, spreading ; flowers yellow ; fruits 7 mm. long, finely appressed- 
])ubescent. Indigofera spinescens E. Mey. (No. 887) : shrub with very 
small trifoliolate leaves minutely pubescent with T-shaped hairs and very 
siiort racemes of small purple-carmine flowers. 

POT.YCMLACEAK—Muralthl rigida E. Mey. (No. 888) : a tangled biisli on upper 
sloj^es, up to 3 ft.; leaves minute ; flowers white ; fruits 2-horned at the top. 

RUTACEAE - Diosma vulgaris ScM. (No. 8()5): shrub 4 5 ft.; leaves acicular, 
acute, glandular-punctate ; flowers solitarv, subsessile, white. 

RUBIACEAE — Galium capense Thunb, (No. 874) : prostrate shrublet, puberulous 
all over; leaves acicular, in whorls; flowers white, very small, in axillary 
cy mules. 
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Herbaceak (Herbaobocs Dicotyledons) 

CRUCIFKBAK Heliophila seselifolia Bwrch. (No. 867) : low annual with numerous 
spreading branches and deeply pinnatoly div'idod leaves ; flowers few, white 
on Blender ])odieeIs ; fruits 3- 5-seeded. 

COMPOSiTAE -"Aster tenellus Nees (No. 899) : annual much branched from the 
base ; leaves linear, setulose-pubescent; flower-heads on longish peduncles, 
rays mauve. Gnaphalium candidissimum Lam. (No. 880) : tiny herb, woolly 
all over. Relhania sedifolia Harr. (No. 804) : shrublct 2.^ ft. ; leaves 
(U’icoid, viscid and densely glandular-]3iinctato; heads terminal, sub- 
sessile, yellow. Eriocephalus umbellulatus DC. (No. 852): shrub 21 ft. ; 



Perdiciurn leiocarpum DC. (Compositae), from near 
the top of the Khamiesberg. 


leaves small, linear-spathulate, glandular-punctate; flower-heads white, 
umbellate; achenes villous. Cotuia laxa DC. (No. 877): tiny herb with 
pinnatipartite leaves, filiform pedimcles and small discoid heads of white 
flowers. Euryops multifidus DC. (No. 885) : shrublet; leaves shortly 
lobed, with sharp hardened tips; achenes woolly. Cineraria canesoens 
Wendl. (No. 859) : leaves reniform, multilobulate, white-woolly on both 
sides; flower-heads numerous, rays yellow. Senecio erosus L.f. (No. 854): 
base covered by woolly persistent leaf-bases; leaves all radical, lyrate, 
pubescent; peduncles about 8 cm. long; rays yellow. S. cinerascens Sol, 
(No. 883) ; with deeply cut canescent leaves. Othonna maerophylla DC. 







[Photogr. : /. B. Pole Evans. 




Aerva desertonun Engl. (Amarantaceapj) in the Nainib, near Rossing. 








The “ Xaras ", Acanthoskyos horruki Wehv. (CuRCrKBiTACKAE) in tlie Xamil. near Walfish Bay. South We.«t .4frica. 








Thorn veld near Windhoek, South West Africa. 



Moringa ovalifolia Dinter & Berger (Morinoaceae), near Karibib, South West Africa. 



And plain near Aus, South est Africa 





The “ Anaboom Acacia albida Del. (Mimosaceae), near Vsakos, South West Africa 
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(No. 880): loaves sliarply dcaiiate, oblanoeolat/o ; Jieads few, ooiytnhoso, 
rays yellow. Osteospermum moniliferum L. (No. 87(>): shrub; leaves 
oblanoeolabi, acute, l(^ath(a*y, entire, t.o sliglitly (lenticulate, woolly when 
youu^; ray-flow(‘rs yellow. Dimorphotheca nudicaulis j)(\ (Nos. 8(11, 
8()3) : loaves radical, Iinear*()blanceolat(% slightly undulat(>ly toothed, 
seiulose-]^idj€'sc(*nt ; heads solitai’v ; rays cream above, red-brown below. 
Dimorphotheca aurantiaca DC. (No. 847): stems k^afy ; leaves broadly 
lim^ar to s[)at,hulat(‘, entire, obtuse ; heads large ; rays deep orange, wit h 
no “ ey(^ ” ; acherios broadly winged. Perdicium leiocarpum JJ(\ (No. 
8r)t)) : near th(‘ top of tlu^ mountain ami v ery rar(‘; roots numerous, stout ; 
vvit hor(*d leaf-bascvs p(a‘sistent ; leaves lyrately lobulat(\ lobules sharply 
(kadiculate, woolly bt 4 ow ; heads s< 4 itary, ray-less ; achenes glabrous. 
Ursinia albicaulis I)(\ (No. 8r>r>) : woody and (^rect, rays y(*llow. U. 
anthemoides r^ir. (No. 870) ; annual, rays orange, purj)le below. 
i.ojuoLiACKAK Cyphla digitata Wiild. (No. 8()0) ; twining lierb witli small deeply 
(liv'idtHl l(‘a\(*s and nunu^rous shortly stalkcvl jmm\'(‘ flowers. 
sc'KoPHruAKiAC’KAK Ncmesia saccata llulh. (Nos. 848, 8<i9) -. herb with linear 
leav(‘s subauriculat(‘ at the base, small cvines of dark-blue rathta* long- 
spurred flowers. Sutera foetida (No. 840) .- annual 1 ft. high ; leaves 

obovat(‘, crenate, petiolate; flowers mauve, with cream '“eye”. Phyllo- 
podium heterophyllum BtHth. (No. 802): tiny annual; leaves narrowlv 
oblanceolat(' ; flow(‘rs white in ovoid IunkIs. 
sKLA(;iNA(’KAK Hebenstfeitia fruticosa (No. 873): lierb witli elongabal 

stilt leafy brandavs ; leav(*s shortly jiinnatisect, recurved, glabrous ; tiowc'rs 
cr(>am with a r(‘d sjiot, in loose bracteate sjiikes. Walafrida sp. (No. 8()3) : 
t iny annual laaO) ; kaiv ivs lim^ar-olilama'olate ; flouca’s white, in sliort head- 
hk(* spikes. SeiagO aibida tV/oes// (No. 840) : shruhlet up to ft. ; k*av(‘s 
(a-icoid, in f‘as<'icl(‘s, puberulous ; tlow(‘rs pale mauv e to white in sliort spikes. 
OXALIDAC’KAK OxaUs CORlOSa A 7 , d/c//. (No. 87r») : tall slender lierl) among bushes ; 

k'aves and flowers in clustiTs, the latter pink. 

HOHA(ii.NA(’KAr: LUhospermum hirsutum K. Mr^/. c.r I)(\ (Nos. 881, 8r)3) .- 
branclusl herb; k*av(‘s narrowly oblanceolatt*, obtuse, pubesccait ; flowers 
wliite, few tog(‘tlier. Lobostemon sp. (No. 857): kaivivs mostly radical, linear- 
obkinceolate, sinuat(*-(k‘ntafsparingly setos(‘, with bulbous-based hairs; 
stem leaves mucli smaller; flowers sky-blm*, in a ))anicle of short cymules. 
Lobostemon .vyn (No. 850) : shrub up to 4 ft. : leav ers liroadiv linear. s('tulose ; 
flowaa-s rather large, light lilue. Lobostemon Pearsonii Lvrfpij^ (No. 858): 
slirublet ; l(*av(‘s like the last, but flowers smalk'r. 


MoNO(X)TLVLEDON.S 

HvroxiDAC'EAE Hypoxis Scullyi J^aher (No. 870) : kaues broadly linear ; flowers 
often 3 together, on slender pe<li(*(4s, yellow . HypoxiS Serrata L. /. (No. 
8(>()) : kaives narrowly linear; flowers solitary, small, yellow\ 

IIUDACEAE Babiana Dregei Baler (No. 882): ‘leaves very shai*]) ])ointed ; 
lanceolate, about 5-n(»rved ; flowers mauve in a dense jianicle. 

l^eyond Bowesdorj) the (country gradually changes, becoming 
dryer and dryer as we proceeded northwards, merging at last into 
semi-desert. 

] am indebted to T)r. J. B. Pole Evans for three excellent photo¬ 
graphs of this rt^gion, one of them showing the interesting Portu- 
laeaceous genus Ceraria, discovered and described by Profeiesor Pearson 
and Miss Stephens on their expedition to Namaqualand just before 
the first (^reat War in Europe (1914). 

We stayed two nights at O’okiep, not actually botanising there, 
for the country was very dried up, but we made an excursion to 
Klipfontein, on the Port Nolloth railway, where we collected at Stein- 
kopf, a low, rocky ko])je with a very rich and interesting flora. 
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On the way,^ about 10 miles from O’okiep, we were fortunate to 
collect, on the to]) of a quartzite hill, specimens (No. 914) of an interest¬ 
ing member of the Plumbaginaceae, Dyerophyton africanmn (Lam.) 
0. Kuntze, included in the Flora Capensis as Vogelia africana Lam. 
Kuntze changed the name, however, as Vogelia Lam. is a later 
homonym, there being an earlier application of the name by Gmelin 
(1791) for a genus now included in Burmamiia. There is also a Vogelia 
Medik (1792), sometimes regarded as a synonym of Nedia (Crttoifkkae), 
but this name is still used by some botanists on the continent of Luro])e. 

Dyerophyton has a very interesting distribution (see may)). There 
are three species : />. indicurn (Gibs, ex Wight) 0. Kuntze, in Western 



[PhoUHir.: 1. li. Pole E rati ft, Oct. 1928 . 


Shrubs of Ceraria fniticulosa Pears. & Stoplieiis (Portulacackae), in Little 

N amaq\ialand. 

India and South-east Arabia, 7). pendulum (Balf. f.) 0. Kuntze in the 
island of Socotra, and D, africanum in Southern Angola (Mossamedes), 
and through Namaqualand to Prieska. Dyerophyton is a very natural 
genus, di&ring from Plumbago in its eglandular calyx, and from 
Ceratostigma by its free stamens and spicate inflorescence. 

This distribution is closely paralleled by a genus of the Loasaceae, 
Kissenia,^ of which there are two species : K, capensis R. Br. ex Harv., 
in South-West Africa (Hereroland to the Orange River), and K, 
spathulata R. Br. ex T, Anders., in Southern Arabia and Somaliland. 
The distribution of Kissenia is of further interest because it is the only 
African representative of the family, which is otherwise confined to 
America. 

^ Also collected : Ho. 915, Sutera fruticosa Hiern. (Scrophijlariaceab), and 
at Ketting, 992, Tripteris spinescens Haw. (Compositae) ; 993, Pteronia pallens 
Linn. f. (Compositae). 

* Dyerophyton O. Kuntze, Rev. Gen. 394 (1891). 

® Dandy in Kew Bull. 1926 ; 174, 



{J*hot(mT. : f. B. Vole Evans, Oct. J‘J28. 


Part of Nrtinaqualaud between Springbok and O’okiep, Aloe khamksbergensis 
F’illans (Liliaceak) in the foreground ; Galetila ajrirana Linn., “ Kraalbos ”, 
and Kupliorbia uumritahica Linn. (Euphoubiackak) in the ])lains beyond. 



{Photofft.: /. B. Pole Evans, Od. 1928. 

Side of kopje between Springbok and O’okiep, with Aloe khamiesbergensis Pillans 

(Liliacbak), 
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Range of Dyerophyton (Plumbaotnaceae), very similar to that of KUsrnla 

(Loasaceae) (see p. 105). 


The map on p. 16o shows the range of the family. A remarkable 
feature of Kissenia is that the only two known species, though 
widely separated geographically, are with difficulty recognised the 
one from the other, and some botanists have regarded them as being 
the same. There is a difference in the leaves, however, those of the 
north-eastern plant being less divided and cordate at the base, and the 
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scales have differently shaped lips. The five scales in the flowers of 
Kissenia are found within the ])etals, and each is the morphological 
equivalent of three staminodes, united and modified to form a concave, 
petal-like structure terminating in a reflexed ligule. 

A plant which occurs only in Little Namaqualand was also found 
liere, Colpias mollis E. Mey. (No. 916) (Sorophulariaceae), a “ woody ” 
lierb pilose all over, with long-})etiolate orbicular coarsely toothed 
leaves and rather handsome solitary cream-yellow flowers on long stalks. 

Hereabouts we also gathered Co(lo7i ^Royenii Linn. (No. 917), a 
remarkable j)1ant, and one of the very few Hydropuyllaceae known 
from Africa. 1 he family is distributed all over the world except in 



Kanjre of the family Loasaceae; all in America except A, Kissenia, the only 
genus in Africa, with two very nearly related species widely sejiarated 
geographically (after Dandy). 


Europe and Australia, in Africa there being only two genera, in 
Tro})ical Africa a few species of Hydrolea, and Codon in South-west 
Africa, with a distribution almost the same as that of Dyerophyton 
africanum, 0. Kuntze—^i.e., from Namaqualand eastwards as far as 
Prieska. Codon (see fig., p. 166) differs from the remainder of the family 
in having a polymerous (6-l2-parted) corolla, and is an isolated type. 
There is probably only one, and not two,^ species in South-west Africa. 

In a drift approaching Steinkopf occurred a striking species of 
Hibiscus, H, urens Linn., with large thick kidney-shaped densely 
stellate-tomentose leaves, and villous clusters of flowers with a crimson 
corolla girt by a large calyx and multifid epicalyx. 

At the foot of Steinkopf were thousands of i)lant8 of Venidium 
fastuosum (V. Wylei), in the full glory of its beauty, a wonderful sight 

^ A supposed second species is Codon ScheneJeii Schinz, but I doubt if it is 
distinguishable. 
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to anyone who has tried to grow it in pots in Britain. Here I observed 
a curious feature about Gorteria, another Composite genus growing 
among the Venidiiirn, which may be of considerable biological im¬ 
portance, and 1 also encountered my first “ snake But first as to the 
Gorteria, G. dijfasa Thunb.; I had observed that the flower-heads of 
Arctotis in South Africa were very much eaten by beetles, which dig 
themselves head first among the flowers, and do considerable damage to 
them. Usually two or three beetles were observed on each head of 
various species of Arctotis, and they often looked like black syiots at the 
base of the ray-flowers. In the case of Gorteria, however, I never ob¬ 
served any beetles, but they mimicked the Arctolis in having two 
or three of the otherwise pure yellow ray-flowers marked with a large 
black velvet-like blotch at the base, with two white spots like a pair of 
eyes near the top of the blotch. Those blotches so much resembled 
the back of the burrowing beetle that they were easily mistaken for 
them, and the possibility occurred to me that they may act as a })ro- 
tection to the flower-head against beetles by “ })retending ” to be 
infested with them already, the camouflage being carried out by the 
large spots, only })resent, it should be noted, on some of the ray-flowers. 
The accompanying sketch may show the feature more clearly. As the 
Gorteria flowers were never found to be eaten, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that protection was afforded by the presence of the beetle¬ 
like spots. 

My First Snake ” 

I may now tell the story of my first snake ”, a snake story which 
the Cape Argus newsjiaper stated no one had ever heard before. Here it 
is as it occurs in my diary :— 

It was a blazing hot day. After making a large collection of plants 
on this very interesting kopje, I left my companions to continue their 
exploration in order to find a shady place to put the specimens into the 
press, which had to be carried about in a climate where the flowers 
wither as soon as picked. I selected a spot under the shade of a large 
overhanging rock, with a dark cavernous base. I should mention that 
before leaving home, and after arriving in South Africa, I had been ad¬ 
jured by many people to look out for snakes ”, and I naturally now 
thought of them in connection with this sinister-looking cave. The 
same injunction had been repeated several times on our journey to 
Namaqualand, but familiarity breeding contempt, I had been getting 
rather careless of the danger. 

We had collected a great number of Compositae, and I had brought 
an armful of Venidium fastuosum (V. Wylei) and Gorteria diffusa, 
etc., to the mouth of the cave in order to get a little "shelter from thb 
blazing sun. Remembering the warning about snakes, I looked care¬ 
fully into the dark corners of the cave, but seeing no signs of any of 
the reptiles, I proceeded with the work of pressing my plants, whilst 
my companions rambled farther afield. For this purpose I stooped 
over the plant-press in order to undo the straps, when I was startled 
by the sound of a loud hiss-s-s, apparently quite near my elbow. I 
dropped the straps of the press and jumped for my life—a record jump, 
I think—^for I had not come all the way from Kew to be laid low by a 
snake. After a time, when my beating heart had returned to normal, 
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I ventured back witJi considerable caution and ])rodded about with 
a long stick among the stones and dark corners. Master snake refused 
to budge, however. Somewhat reassured, and half believing the noise 
to be due to my own imagination, 1. commenced operations a 
second time. Again 1 stooped over the press, and again came the vicious 
hiss-s-s, this time apparently quite close to my ear. I jumped clear 
once more, and no doubt with further jnactice my previous record went 
by the board, though 1 did not stop to measure the distance ! I now 
thought it higli time for the mystery to be cleared up, and sought the 
aid of my nearest companion, who was by no means a raw rooinek 
like myself, and who knew quite a lot about snakes. With a long stick 
we made a thorough search in the cave, but the snake gave no further 
sign of its ])resence. In this I was not a little disappointed, for, having 
raised the alarm, I was now anxious to ])roduce nothing less than a deadly 
mamba or a yellow cobra, one of which we had seen that very day. 
We now deemed it safer, however, to move to a fresh place, my com- 
])anion taking over the task of putting the plants in the j)ress. 

It was not until late that evening that the mystery was solved. 
During the day J had been wearing a khaki shirt, and on taking it off' 
at night I heard again the now almost familiar hiss-^s-s. 1 discovered 
the snake ” in the breast-] )ocket of the shirt; alas, neither a mamba 
nor a cobra, but a harmless packet of dry Venidium seeds, which, when 
I stooped over the ])ress, had slipped up and down the packet with a 
hissing noise (closely resembling that of a snake ! 

Here is the systematic list of ])lants collected on Steinko])f, Klip- 
fontein, a veritable ffower-garden at the time of our visit. A striking 
ff^ature was t he large number of (\)MrosiTAE. 

Collected at Steinkopf^ near Klipfontein, Namaqualand 

Ltgnosae (Woody DicoTYUfiDONs) 

PAPTTAONACEAK -Lebeckia sericea Thanh, (No. 904): shrub 4 5 ft.; leaflets 
linear; flowers yellow; pods appressed-silvery pubescent, (> cm. long. 
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Lotononis speciosa Hutch.^ (No. 912) : a new species allied to L. mirabilis 
Diriter, which has a hairy vexillum and smaller calyx ; forming a beautiful 
carpet on rocks ; foliage silvery ; leaflets 5, narrowly obovate, silky, very 
small; racemes about S-flowered; flowers large, rich greenish-yellow, 
curved, 3 cm. long. 



Lotononis speciosa llutcli. (PAPiniONACEAE), a new species from Steinko])f, near 
Klipfontein, Little Namacjualand. 


A, calyx ; B, vexillum; C, wing-petal; D, keel-petal; E, stamens ; F, pistil; 
G, flower. 


Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

CAMPANULACEAE—Wahlenbefgia oxyphylla (No. 896): woody, much 

branchetl from the base; leaves lanceolate, very acute, with clusters of 
smaller leaves in their axils; flowers in cymes, pale blue. W. annularis 
A,DC, (No. 891): annual with radical linear-lanceolate leaves; cymes of 
large j)ale-blue flowers long-pedunculate. 

^ Lotononis speciosa Hutch, sp. nov., aftlnis L. mirabili Dinter, sed calyce 
multo majore, vexillo glabro vel fere glabro differt. 

Suffrutex y)rostratus, densissime rainosus ubique adpresse cinereo-tomentellus ; 
rami pallide flavi. Folia digitate 5-foliolata, nurnerosissima; petioli 0-5-1 cm. 
longi, graciles ; foliola obovata, apice retusa, circiter 6 mm. longa et 3-4 mm. 
lata; stipulae ovato-lanceolatae, foliaceae. Inflorescentia breviter pedun- 
culata, pauciflora ; bracteae subulatae; pedicelli 2-5 mm. longi, adpresse sericei. 
Calyx circiter 1 cm. longus, postice breviter fissus, lobis utrinsecus sulxtonnatis 
anguste lanceolatis aeutis, lobo antico angustissimo 4-5 mm. longo. Corolla 
2‘5“3cm. longa, curvata; vexillum oblongo-hastatum, 2 cm. longum, glabrum vel 
fere glabrum; alae oblongo-oblanceolatae, infeme apj>endiee reflexo lineare 1 -5 cm. 
longo; Carina elliptico-oblanceolata, 2-5-3 cm. longa, glabra. Ovarium longe 
stipitatum, Stipite glabro, adpresse sericeum; stylus 5 mm. longus. Fructus 
non visus. 

Namaqualand : Steinkopf, near Klipfontein, forming a carpet on rocks, 
flowers rich greenish-yellow, 15th October, 1928, Hutchinson 912 (type in Kew 
Herbarium). 
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COMPOSITAE —Pteronia undulata DC, (No. 895) : shrub, 5 ft.; leaves obovate, 
undulate, papillous-puberulous; flower-heads very shortly stalked in 
clusters, rich cream-yellow. Amellus hispidus DC. (No. 922) : leaves linear, 
lobed or entire, pilose; receptacle bracteate among the flowers; rays 
white, disk j)ale yellow. Aster namaquana Harv. (No. 924) : annual, much 
branched; rays blue. Leyssera gnaphalioides Linn. (No. 921): prostrate, 
with few Jong-stalked fairly large heads of bright-yellow flowers. L. 
tenella DC. (No. 909) : forming almost a carpet and very pretty, with 
numerous small heads of pale-yellow flowers on filiform peduncles. Relhania 
pumila Thuhb. (No. 919): annual, with stalked glands all over; leaves 
linear; yellow rays in a contracted involucre. Helichrysum concinnum 
N.E. Hr. (No. 911): woolly all over; leaves sessile, xmdulate, ’ small ; 
involucres small, golden-yellow. Leontonyx bicolor DC. (Nos. 893, 920) : 



Steinkopf, near Klipfontein, Narnaqualand, a kopje rich in flowering plants, 
es])ecially Compositae, such as Venidimn, Gortcria, etc. 


prostrate and softly woolly; leaves spathulate. Pentzia suifruticosa (L.) 
Hutch. (No. 890) : Tansy-like, under rocks, with pinnatisect leaves and 
corymbs of numerous small yellow flower-heads. P, grandiflora {Thunb.) 
Hutch. (No. 894) : similar to and growing with the last but few and 
larger heads on long peduncles, dominant in cultivated groimd. Cotula 
tenella E. Mey. (No. 902) : small annual with very numerous small heads. 
Senecio laxus DC. (No. 908): herb like groundsel, with pale-yellow flower- 
heads. Tripterls amplexicaulls Less. (No. 892): herb, 3J ft.; near rocks; 
upper leaves lanceolate, auriculate at the base, dentate; flower-heads 
laxly corymbose, rays rich yellow. Venidium fastUOSUm (Jacq.) Stapf (No. 
889) : acres of this with deep-orange ray-flowers in two series, the inner 
series with a dark-brown blotch at the base; outer rays with much smaller 
blotch. Arctotis staechadifolia Berg. (No. 910) : cobwebby all over ; leaves 
lyrate to nearly entire; heads on long nude peduncles, with lemon-yellow 
rays, no “ eye ”. Urslnia namaquensis Bolus (No. 906) : an annual with 
the ray-flowers orange on both sides. U, versicolor (DC.) N.E. Br. (No. 907): 
rays orange on both sides, maroon at the base. Gorteria diffusa Thunb. (No. 
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901): (wee notes, ]). 168). Berkheya corymbosa /X). (No. 898) : 4 ft. high ; 
loaves alternate, narrow, very jiriekly, woolly; heads sniall, yellow. B. 
oppositifolia Hutch. (No. 897): 3 ft. high; lt?aves o])i^osite, rounded and 
very sharply prickly ; heads few, yellow. Didelta spinosum A it. (No. 900) : 
leaves opposite, ovate-rounded, cordate at the base; flower-heads yellow, 
subtended by four leafy bracts. 

UKRANTACEAE—Pelargonium quinatum Sitm (No. 913): among granite rocks; 
pink, two dorsal [)etals striate ; this species conlined to Namaqualand, 

LABIATAE - Salvla deiltata A it. (No. 90.^) : shrub with very small ov^ate, puberulous 
kuives and gaping sky-blue flowers. 



SisyruHte spartca, E. Mey. (ZvimPHYELACEAE), from near Pella, Bushmanland, 
A, sepal; B, petal; scale; D, stamen ; K, pistil; F, fruit. 


Monocotyledons 

TECOPHIEAEACEAE — Cyanella orchidiformis Jacrp (No. 903) : her!) with oblancoo- 
late leav^es and panicles of mauve flowers with carmine centre ; ovary serni- 
inferior. 

IRIDACEAE — Lapeyrousla aculeata Sweet (No. 923) : conns with fibrous teeth in 
whorls ; leaf solitary, as long as the inflorescence ; flowers in j^anicles, pink 
and white; ])erianth-tube long and very slerulor. 


Across Bushmanland 

On the 16th October we set off early from O’okiep to the north¬ 
east via Concordia for Pella, across weirdly desolate and very parched 
country. Whenever plants were observed we stopped to collect them, 
which was not very often. The w'onderful mirages in this part of the 
country were ample compensation for the tediousness of the journey. 
Often a beautiful lake would appear on the horizon, only to disappear 
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\l*h<>1()ur.: I. li. Pole Kenos, Oct. 1928. 

Sisfpidlip .sparicft K. Moy. (Zycujphyli.aceae), near Folia, Orange liiver Valley, 

Hiislnnanland. 



ir.: 1. li. Pole Eemu, Oct, 1928. 


Weird ])lant-forms of Fachypodium namaqtiamim Welw. (Afocynaceae), on the 
Koeris monntains in the Orange River Valley, with a young plant of Aloe 
dichototmi Linn. f. (Liliaceae) (left horizon). 

as we approached its shores. Again a veritable forest of trees would 
rear itself, sometimes some distance above the skyline, finally to re¬ 
solve itself into a few stunted bushes or tufts of grass. 

Nevertheless the plants growing under such arid conditions—there 
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[rhoiogr. : J. ii. Pole Emus, Oct. 

Kuphorhia gregaria Marloth (lOuPHORnrACEAE), at P(illa, on the Orange River, 

Bushinanland. 


had been no measurable rain in Bushinanland for about four years— 
are all worthy of consideration, even at the risk of boring the general 
reader. Plants such as we found growing are of great biological interest, 
being so remarkably adapted for withstanding drought, and most of 



Phaeoptilum spinoaum Radik. (Nyctaginaceae), from Kenhart. 
A, flower; B, vertical section of ovary; C, fruit. 
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[Photogr. : 1. B. Pole Evanny Oct. 1928. 


Aloe (Uchotoma Linn. f. (Liltaceae), the “ Kokor Boom with nest of Social 
WeaA'er bird {Phikfacrus socius), bush of Acacia dviinens Burch. (Mimos- 
aceae), shrublets of Krioccphalus ambcllalus DC. (Ck)MPOSiTAE), and a grass, 
Arintida sp., in tlie Kenhardt district. 



[Photogr- * 1- E. Pole EmnSy Oct. 1928. 


Great Bushmanland between Kenhardt and Poffadder, with patches of “ Drie- 
doorn ”, Rhigozum trichotomum Burch. (Scrophulariaceae), in the dis¬ 
tance. 





Acacia on the border of Biishmanland. 
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them belong to families which 1 place at a very high level in the evolu¬ 
tionary scale—i.e., climax families, such as Compositae, Acanthaceae, 
Gramineae, etc. 

At a ‘‘ Poort ” between Concordia and Pella we found several 
stretches of Salsola Zeyheri Schinz (Chenopodiaceae) (No. 925), a 
shrublet lJ-2 ft. high, with yellow flowers covered by very woolly 
bracts. At 41 miles 1 was deeply interested to see in this drought- 
stricken country fine stretches of A ugea capensis Thunb. (Zygophylla- 
ceae) (No. 929), a juicy, succulent plant dominant for miles. This is 
the plant named by Thunberg after Auge, who assisted him on his 
journeys. 

Around Pella, a place at which one never seemed to arrive, a curious 
Spartium-like shrub, Sisyndite spartea E. Mey., notin flower at the time 
of our visit, is quite common (see photogra])h and figure). It also 
belongs to Zygophyllaceae, most members of which are so well adapted 
to life in dry places. A very similar shrub is Euphorbia gregaria, which 
I did not collect (see ])hotograph). Near Pella we collected a new 
species of Muschia, R. muricata L. Bolus (Ficoidaceae). 

Between Pella and Poffadder grew bushes of Rhms Bnrchellii Sond. 
(Anacardiaceae) (No. 927), our specimens exactly equal to Burchell’s 
ty];)e, No. 1722, ami a recently described grass, ScMnidfia Icalachariensis 
Stent. (No. 928), was quite common over wide areas. 

At Poffadder we collected (iymumporia lanceolata (No. 930), 
found only in the Orange River basin, and a handsome shrub, 20 ft., 
with long straight spines and cream flowers, something like a narrow¬ 
leaved English hawthorn. Growing on the Gymno^sporia in dry water¬ 
courses was Loranthus oleifolius C^ham. & Schlecht. (No. 931), with flowers 
dull red with green ti])s. 

A few miles beyond Poffadder, towards Kakamas, the following 
plants were thriving and in flower :— 

Pelargonium xerophyton Schltr. (Geraniaceae) (No. 934), a rare tiny 
gnarled plant with solitary flowers, the petals (.Tearn with a erirnson blotch ; 
Acacia Giraffae Burch. (Mimosaceae) (No. 942), tree 20-25 ft., flowers 
yellow; Aptosimum ISteingrocvcri Engl. (Hckophijlariaceae) (No. 932), a 
low shrublet with blue flowers; Ursinia annua Less. (Compositae) (No. 
935); Senecio sisyrnbrijolius DC. (Compositae) (No. 936), a sticky plant 
with cut leaves and yellow flower-heads; Gorteria corymbosa D(\ (Compositae) 
(No. 937), so far known only from Namaqualand, a small annual with 
yellow flower-heads surrounded by thread-like long-pilose bracts, each 
little plant anchored at the base by the parent involucre; Pentzia globosa 
Less. (Compositae) (No. 938), a shrublet 1 ft. high, flower-heads yellow; 
Dimorphotheca pinnata Harv. (Compositae) (No. 946), with sticky multifid 
leaves and curious horned achenes; AtneMus strigosus Less. (Compositae) 
(No. 947), a small spreading annual with blue rays; Euphorbia gariepina 
Boiss. (Euphorbiaceae) (No. 939), ft. high, with reduced leaves; 
Hermannia minutiflora Engl. (Sterculiaceae) (No. 940), shrub 2J ft., 
densely covered with stellate hairs and small pinkish flowers; H, stricta 
Harv. (No. 926); Aristida obtusa Del. (No. 941), a grass forming patches 
between the Toa grass; Aca7Uhop3i8 disperma Nees (Acanthaceae) 
(No. 945), a tiny plant with spiny bracts and pale-blue flowers, only one or 
two plants alive, a great quantity apparently dead. 

Near Kakamas a striking shrub 4 ft. high was Chascanum gariepense 
E. Mey. (Verbenaceae) (No. 943), with white tubular flowers; Fora- 
kohlea Candida VfiWA.YQ,!. wescew.5 Wedd. (Urticaceae) (No. 944), with 
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broad membranous bracts; Acacia detinens Burchell (Mimosaceae) 
(No. 948), a common bush up to 12 ft., a well-named plant that hangs 
on tenaciously to the unwary collector. 

South of Kenhardt we passed through some weird scenery, but 
1 have few records, as we were now ‘‘ homeward bound with the 
motoring instinct of speed predominant in the mind of our driver. 
Within 40 miles distance we stopped to collect the following :— 



[ Photogr . by the Author , 

A tj^pical kopje near Kakamas. 

Amellus strigosus Loss. (Compositae) (No. 949) (seep. 178); Pentzia 
albida, Hutch. (Compositae) (No. 950), a small annual with long 
peduncles supporting disk-like heads of yellow flowers; Pentzia 
incana O. Ktze. (Compositae) (No. 968), hoary shrub with small 
straw-coloured flower-heads; Nestlera humilis Less. (Compositae) 
(No. 969), a gnarled shrublet with crowded small leaves and sessile 
heads, much eaten by stock (or game ?); Hermannia erodioides (Burch.) 
O. Ktze. (Steeculiaceae) (No. 951), with deep-red flowers on slender 
pedicels; Commiphora gracilifrondosa Dinter (Bijeseraceab) (No. 952), 






[l^hotoor. : I . H. Pole hJratis, Oct. 1028. 
Little JSushinanland, with Hoodui (tonJonil Sweet (AscLicinAPACEAE) on the left. 



rr, 


Hoodia Oordonii Sweet (Asclepiadaceae), south of Konhardt. 
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{VJioinyr. : I. li. Pole Kro/nm, Oct. 102K. 


Part of Little PiisliinanlaTid, with bushes of Sifujpdite spttrtva E. Moy. (Zyc^o- 
piiyli.actoae), and GaUntUt africanti Linn. (Ficjoidaceae) ; the small tufts of 
grass are Aristida brevifolia Stcud., the '' Toa ” grass. 

a shrub 5 ft. witli lijiear tootlted leaflets; Phaeopfilurn spinosum 
Radik. (Nyctagtnac^eae) (No. 953), a jmzzling shrub (see figure, p. 174); 
Mo 7 imnia uinbellata Harv. ((Ieraniaceae) (No. 954), flowers white, an 
aromatic herb used by the natives as tea; Tripferis microcarpa Harv. 



IPhotoyr .: I . B . Pole Evans , Oct , 1928. 

Phe “ Toa ” grass, Ariatida brevifolia Steud., in the Kenhardt district. 
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(Compositae) (No. 955), flowers yellow, achenes winged; Monechma 
hereroense C.B.Cl. (Acanthaceae) (No. 956), a shrub 3 ft., with pale- 
blue flowers; SaUol(7> sp. (No. 957); Gazaiiia Lichtemsteinii Less. 
(Compositae) (No. 958), with yellow rays, gri^en below, and hoary 
leaves; Thesium lineatum L. (Saistalaceae) (No. 959); Salsola sp. 
(No. 960); Zygophyllnm Dregeanum Sond. (Zvgoptiyllaceae) (No. 
961); Forslcohlea Candida Willd. var. virescens Wedd. (No. 963). 

One })lant en(‘.ountered 36 miles south of Kenhardt and near the 
Zak River was particularly striking. This was Hoodia Gordonii 
Sweet (Ascleptadaceae) (No. 962), a spiny siu^culent with sometimes 
up to thirty-five stems in one clum]), and large light-brown flowers 
(see p. 180). 

Between Williston and Merwwille we collected quite a number of 
interesting plants which 1 shall arrange in systemati(t order. Rrom the 
list it will be seen that we were now well within Bolus’ “ Uj)per Region ” 
or “ Region of Composites ” : 

POLYGALACEAE Polygala leptophylla Burch, (No. 984) : a s[)iiiy shrub with 
small leaves and pinkish flowers. 

STERCuniACEAE — Hermanilia stricta Harr, (No. 985) : a gnarled shrublet with 
beautiful red flowers. 

COMPOSITAE — Pteronia adenocarpa Harr, (No. 974) : shrublet with oj)posite 
setulose leaves and large 1 leads of yellow flowers. Aster namaquanus 
Harv, (No. 980): with Iflue rays. Pegolettia polygalifolia Less. (No. 971) : 
much-branched shrublet with small sjiathiilate gland-dotted leaves. Leon- 
tonyx spathulatus Less. (No. 973) ; dwarf and hoary, with straw-coloured 
bracts. Pentzia dichotoma I)('. (No. 983) : much-brancOied from a thick 
woody base; leaves much divided, ])ubescent; heads j.)ubes(;ent, small. 
Osteospermum moniliferum L, var, lanosum DC. (No. 97(>): covered with 
cobweb-like wool. EuryopS multifldus DC. (No. 979) : a shrub with much- 
divided leaves and small (liscoid flower-heads. Arctotis Staechadifolia Berg, 
(No. 977) : in great abundance at one spot; rays white, pinkish-maux e below. 
Tripteris spinescens Harv. (No. 978) : with divaricate spiny branchlets, 
linear entire leaves and broadly winged fruits. Cuspidia araneosa (A/crr- 
hurgh) Gaertn. (No. 987) (the Didelta cernuum Less, of FI. Capeusis), hoary 
much-branched annual. Hirpicium alienatum (Linn. /.) Druce (No. 972) : 
founded on Oedera alienata Linn.f.; there are two species of this genus, this 
only in Little Namaqualand and Bushinanland south to the Witteberg and 
to the Lbtenhago Karoo, the second (H. integrifolium Less.) from tlie 
Kamanassie Hills and Caledon. 

LABiATAE— Stachys cuneata Banls ex Benth. (No. 980) : a lioary shrub with 
small dentate leaves an<l small axillary flowers. 

GRAMiNEAE— Danthoilia tenella Nees (No. 982); small annual with short setose- 
ciliate leaves and mauve-tinged sj^ikelets. 

At 47 miles south of Fraserburg we paused again to gather Ennea- 
pogon scaber Lehm. (Gramineae) (No. 964), with narrow panicles of 
mauve-tinged spikelets and awns; Pteronm kucoclada Turcz. (Com¬ 
positae) (No. 965), with tiny smooth leaves; Pteronia inflexa Thunb. 
(No. 966), collected only by Thunberg and by Burchell (No. 1495) 
in this Fraserburg Division, with elliptic setulose leaves and cone-like 
flower-heads; Hermannia spinosa, E. Mey. (Sterctjliaceae) (No. 967), 
an intricately branched shrublet with small pale-pink flowers. 

Our return to the starting-point at Matjesfontein ended this 
wonderful trip to Namaqualand and Bushmanland, for which I was 
indebted to Mr. J. Logan and Mr. Pillans, who made it such a con¬ 
spicuous success, the former by the generous use of his powerful Stude- 
baker car, the latter in collecting and helping to press the plants. 





Clmpter X 

EXCURSION TO THE COLD BOKKEVELD 

A FEW days were now spent in pressing plants gathered on our trip to 
Namaqualand and ])acking up sudculents for Kew. On 26th October 
1 added a few more to my exsiccata from the sl() 7 )es of Table Mountain ^ 
near the up])er road to Cape Town above Rondebosch. 

On Saturday, 27th October, I was very ])leased to accompany 
Professor and Mrs. Compton on a camping trip to the Cold Bokkeveld, 
beyond Ceres. On the way, between Durbanville and Wellington, 
a few j)lants were added to our presses. 

At Bains Kloof 1 gathered specimens of Pelargonium zonale Ait. 
(No. 1006), reminding me of greenhouses at Kew, and a beautiful 
Papilionaceous shrub, lJypocalyptu,s f^ophoroides (Berg.) Druce (No. 
1007), this now being the name for Hypocalyptiis ohcordatus Thunb. 
of the Flora Capensis, having been founded on Spartium mphoroides 
Berg., the earliest specific name. This lovely plant was once grown 
in Europe, and was figured very early in the Botanical Magazine 
(t. 11)L‘]) and the Botanical liegister (t. 128). My black-and-white 
figure gives a botanical representation of it, but can convey little idea 
of its'beauty. It is a shrub or small tree, and occurs in kloofs such as 
this. I gathered it again on two occasions, in the Waterkloof near 
Ladismith, and on the Zwartberg Pass. Hereabouts were also trees of 
Podocarpus latifolins R. Br. (Taxaceae), one of South Africa’s few 
“ CoXlFERAE ”. 

After tea at Ceres we climbed the Gydouw Pass, and I was anxious 
about the pulling qualities of my little car, whose engine boiled towards 
the top. There 1 gathered a wliite-flowered prostrate ericaceous plant, 
Eremia totta (No. 1009), and a few miles farther on we camped out in 
the bush by the side of the main road. 

During the night the Cold Bokkeveld did not belie its name, and in 
the morning I was glad of the warmth of a roaring fire before going out to 
collect in the mountains about 7 miles west of the Gydouw Pass. Here 
were quite a number of Ericaceae and Selagtnaceae in flower. 

Among the more interesting plants were Tittrnania laxa Presl. (No. 
1029), a bush 2 ft. high, with small white flowers, which I mistook for 
Rutaceae, but which proved to be Brtjniaceae ; two striking orchids : 
Bariholina pectinata R. Br. (No. 1045), with solitary white flowers, 
large and spidery, on a hairy stalk from a solitary orbicular leaf; 
it ranges from Tulbagh to the Cape and Caledon; and Disa maculata 

1 No. 994, Helichrystim tereMfolium (Linn.) Less. (Compositae) ; 995, 

Relhania genistifolia L’H6rit. (Compositae) ; 996, Borhonia cordata Linn. 

(Papilionaceae) ; 997, Silene gallica Linn. (Caryophyllaceae) ; 998, Scabiosa 
Columbaria Linn. ( Dips AC ace ae). 

2 l!:^o.l000,PrieMleyareflexa{Th\inh,) Druce(PAPiLiONACEAB) ; lOOl^ Poly car ena 
capensis Benth. (Scrophitlariaceae) ; 1002, Helichrysum stellatum Less. (Com¬ 
positae); 1003, Gorteria personata L. (Compositae); 1004, Relhania sesaUiJlora 
Thunb. (Compositae) ; 1005, Wahleribergia costata A.DC. (Campanitlaceae). 
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Linn. f. (No. 1011), in fissures of rocks, with solitary pale-blue flowers 
and mottled bracts on the peduncle; its range is similar to that of the 
])receding species; Cotula macroglossa Bolus (Compositae) (No. 1057), 
with large white rays, purple below; this proved to be equal to Bolus 
7329 and Levyns 1935 from this same district. Proteaceae were 
represented by LeMcadendron crassi- 
folium R. Br. (No. 1062), a shrub 
4 ft. high with bright-yellow leafy 
bracts, and Protea scabriuscula 
Philliy)s (No. 1063), a very rare 
species (see p. 188), which, so far as is 
known, occurs only in this locality. 

It is closely related to an equally rare 
sy)ecies from Tulbagh, P. ScGlopen- 
drium R. Br. Our plant had a short 
creeping scaly stem with tufts of 
oblanceolate leaves and sessile to])- 
shaped heads covered with silky 
narrow-])ointed bracts. This species 
was first collected by Bodkin (Bolus 
Herb. 7557) in 1891, and then by 
Schlechter (No. 10,000) in 1897, pro¬ 
bably at this very spot. Another 
|)roteaceous plant collected here 
deserves special mention. This was 
Aulax Berg. (No. 1064), a 

very highly advanced member of 
the family. In general a])y)carance 
it resembles many narrow-leaved 
species of LeucadeudroUj but in BarthoUmi pectinata R. Br. (Or- 
Aulax the inflorescence of one sex chidaceae), from the Cold Bok- 
has not advanced quite so far as in keveld; flower:^ white. 
Leucadendron. Both the male and 

female flowers of Leucadendron are enclosed in bracteate heads, but in 
Aulax the male flowers are in spike-like racemes, the female in in- 
volucrate heads, the involucre being made up of whorls of flattened 
foliate and laterally bracteate branchlets resembling pectinate bracts, 
and the female flowers are solitary on the inner side of these modified 
branchlets, and also arranged in spirals on a central axis, or only the 
latter condition is present. 1 know of no other heads of flowers 
.formed in this way. In a phylogenetic arrangement of the South 
African genera of Proteaceae, therefore, Aulax would take the 
penultimate position next to Leucadendron. 

Collected in the Cold Bokkeveld, about 7 miles west of Gydouw 

Pass, October 1928 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

ROSACEAE — Cliifortia ilicifolia Linn. (No. 1022): shrub; leaves imbricate, 
lanceolate, recurved, with prickly margins. C. atrata H. Weim. (No. 1020): 
shrub 4 ft., branches like those of Larix europaea, the acicular leaves in 
fascicles on short shoots. 
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PAPiLioNACEAE— Aspalattius heterophylla E. Mey. (No. 1017): shrub 4 ft., 
with whip-like branches ; leaves very small in fascicles, spathulate-obovate, 
very silky; flowers creamy-yellow, in short oblong spikes with silky bracts. 
A. argyrella MacOwan (No. 1054) : very low shrublet, with sessile tri- 
foliolate villous leaves and small heads of rich creamy-yellow flowers. 

BRUNIACEAE— Tittmannia laxa Presl (No. 1029) (see p. 183). 

PROTEAC^EAE -Serruria elongata R, Br. (No. 1035) : prostrate, leaves multi¬ 
partite with narrow segments ; flowers greyish-red, heads solitary or a few 
together. Protea scabriuscula Phillips (No. 1003) (see p. 185). Aulax 
pinifolia Berg, (No. 1004) (see p. 185). Leucadendron crassifolium R. Br. 
(Nos. 1020, 1002) : ft., leaves thick, s])athulate-obovato, mucronate, 

almost nerveless; bracts greenish-yellow tinged with red or bright yellow. 
L. decurrens R. Br. (Nos. 1024, io28) : shrub 4-0 ft. ; leaves narrowly 
oblanceolate, faintly nerved ; male bracts yellow, female reddish. 

EiiPHORBiACEAE — Gluytla imbricata K. Mcy. (No. 1053) : shrublet, leaves small 
and ericoid; flowers small, greenish-ye I low. C. rubricaulis Kckl. (No. 
1031): leaves small, broadly elliptic, with rough margins; fl(iwers green. 
C. polifolia Jacq. (No. 1027) : sterns short, leaves shortly linear, much 
recurved, glaucous ; flowers light brown. 

ERICACEAE —EHca denticulata Linn. (No. 1010): H ft.; leaves short, shining, 
glabrous; flowers greenish-cream-yellow, with broad denticulate calyx- 
lobes. E. placentaeflora Salish. (No. lOlS) : 9 ins. ; leaves acicular, shining ; 
calyx reddish-pink ; corolla the same colour but smaller. E. cristaefiora 
Salish. (No. 1021): 3 ft.; leaves short, glabrous; flowers with deejr-pink 
calyx and corolla. E. peltata Andr. (No. 1044) : 9 ins.; leaves very small 
and ad pressed; flowers very small and ])ink with purple anthers. E. 
exsurgens Andr. (No. 1012): 3 ft. high; leaves rather long, ])uberulous ; 
flowers reddish-yellow, very sticky; anthers rather long-exserted. Grise- 
bachia similis N.E. Br. (No. 1030) : 2 ft. ; leaves very small and crowded ; 
flowers very small, white, with ciliate (‘alyx. 

CELASTRACEAE — Gymnospoda lucida {L.) Lo)\sn.. (No. 1025): shrub; leaves 
glaucous green, thick, obovate-elliptic ; flowers small, fasciculate. 

SANTALACEAE — Theslum stdctum Berg. (No. 1050) : flowers clustered together, 
white. 

RUTACEAE — Agathosnia vadabilis Bond. (No. 1037): shrublet 1.J ft.; strong 
scent; leaves small, lanceolate, laxly ciliate, glandular; flowers mauve in 
a terminal cluster. A, commutata Sand. (No. 1051): a much-branched 
shrublet with balls of white flowers, the sterile filaments petaloid and 
resembling the petals, long-clawed. 


Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

CRUCIFERAE— Heliophila cdthmifolia Willd. (No. 1038) : leaves in a tuft towards 
the base, pinnatipartite ; flowers mauve-blue ; fruit margins undulate. 
H. pusilla L. f. (No. 1001) : much-branched and dwarf; leaves tripartite; 
flowers very small, pink; fruit divided into bead-like segments. 

MOLLUGiNACEAE— Adenogramma galioides Fenzl (No. 1052): a very tiny species, 
about 1 cm. high, with setose-tipped leaves and small white flowers. 

CAMPANULACEAE — Wahlonbergia Ecklonii Buck (No. 1039) : stems short, slender, ^ 
tufted ; leaves narrowly lanceolate, pubescent below ; flowers light blue. 

COMPOSITAE — Aster pusilla (N.E. Br.) Hutch. (No. 1041): tiny annual, with 
spathulate-oblanceolate hirsute leaves, rays blue. Leontonyx pumilio O. 
Hoffm.. (No. 1059): tiny annual with woolly linear leaves anti clustered 
whitish flower-heads. HelichrysuiU rubellum Less. (No. 1032) : dwarf, 
with slender shortish branches, heads very small, reddish. Relhania squar- 
rosa Linn. (No. 1036): shrublet IJ ft.; leaves recurved, with hooked 
points, viscid; heads few together, sessile, yellow. Cotula macroglossa 
Bolus (No. 1057) (see p. 185), Senecio diffusus Thunb. (No. 1058) : annual, 
leaves oblanceolate, pinnatifid; rays pale yellow. S. erosus Linn. f. (No. 
1043) : perennial; leaves radical, narrowly oblanceolate, obscurely toothed, 
pubenilous below; heads scapose, with or without rays. S. diversifollus 
Harv. (No. 1042): perennial, leaves radical, pinnatisect, glabrous ; peduncles 
slender; rays yellow. S. parvifolius DC, (No. 1033); shrublet 1-1J ft.; 
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leaves small, deeply cut; heads fairly numerous, corymbose, small; rays 
yellow. S. cymbaiarifoUus (L.) Lens. (No. 1019): rootstock tuberous; 
leaves lyrate, towards the base of the stem, carmine-purple below; heads 
showy, solitary on sparingly bra(;toato ])efiun(ile; rays and disk mauve- 
purpie. Euryops Comptonii Hutchinson, n. sp.^ (No. 1046) : shrublet 1 ft. 
high ; leaves pinnatipartite, small; heads solitary on slender peduncles, 
rays yellow. 

SCKOPHULAKIACEAE— Poiycarena capillaris Benth. (No. 1049) : small annual ; 
leaves very few, narrowly oblanceolate; flowers cream, few in a terminal 
cluster on a slender peduncle. 

SELAOINACEAE— SelagO laniprocarpa ScMtr, (No. 1034): small shrub; leaves 
short and ericoid, with thick recurved margins ; flowers white, in loose 
sy^ikcs. S. triquetra Linn, f, (No. 1047) : shrublet H ft. ; leaves as above, 
but margins not recurved ; flowers white, in dense short spikes. 

cERANiACEAE Pelargonium laevigatum [L.f] Willd. (No. 1040): woody, 1-1J 
ft.; leaves in our specimen unifoliolate (usually 3 or more foliolate); leaflet 
lanceolate, glaucous-y)ink ; flowers small, y)etals mauve-y)ink, stri])ed with 
carmine. 

BORAGINACEAE— Lobostemoil laevigatus Buck (No. 1015) : shrub 3 ft. ; leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, with short bulbous-based hairs on the margin ; flowers 
y)ale blue. 


Monocotyledons 

IRTDACEAE — Ixla polystachya Linn. (No. 1048) : leaves 2, narrowly linear- 
oblanceolate; yiedunclo slender, bearing a few crimson flowers. Geisso- 
rhiza ornithogaloides Klatt (No. 1055) : short and very slender; leaves 2, 
almost filiform ; flowers solitary, yellow. G. inconspicua Baker (No. 1013) : 
stem short, bent, with about 3 small narrowly oblong leaves; flowers 
solitary or yjaired, white tinged with deey) y)ink outside. Watsonia Merlana 
Miller (No. 1070) : 6 ft., and handsome; flowers curved and scarlet in an 
elongated 8y)ike. 

ORCHiDACEAE —Dlsa Hiaculata Linn. f . (No. 1011): 6 in. high; leaves small, 
basal, oblanceolate, 5-nerved ; flowers solitary, ymle blue, bracts spotted. 
Bartholina pectinata E. Br. (No. 1045): tuber bearing one rounded ciliate 
leaf and one wliite spider-like flower. Satyrium ochroleucum Bolus (No. 
1010) : in fissures on the face of shady rocks ; 6 -9 in. high ; spur 2 cm. long. 
Schizodium inflexum Lindl. (No. 1014): 6-9 in. high; basal leaves nar¬ 
rowly obovate ; flowers 2-3, deep pink, liy> mottled with carmine. 
ORAMINEAE— PentascMstls colorata (No. 1023): densely tufted, 1-1 1 ft.; 

leaves filiforrn-subterete, glaucous; spikelets in small panicles. 

On our return through Bain's Kloofs I was lucky enough to find 
in full flower a species of a very interesting genus of Compositae. 

^ Euryops Comptonii Hutch., sy). nov., fructiculoso glabro foliis j)mnatiy)artitis 
dense imbricatis yoedimculis gracilibus distincta. 

Fruticulus circiter 20 cm. altus, e basi ramosus ; rami purpurascentes, glabri. 
Folia dense imbricata, y)innatipartita, circiter 1 cm. longa, segmentis acicularibus 
acutis glabris. Capitula solitaria, terminalia, longe pedunculata, 1*5 cm. 
diametro, flava; pedunculi graciles, 6-8 cm. longi, purpurascentes, glabri. 
Involucri braeteae circiter 12, ad medium connatae, 7 mm. longae, lobis anguste 
triangularibus 2-nervis. Flores radii circiter 12 ; lamina 7 mm. longa, 6-nervia. 
Pappus setae paucae, barbellatae. Achaenia glabra. 

South Africa : Cold Bokkeveld, 7 miles beyond Gydouw Pass, 28th October, 
1928, Hutchinson 1046 (tyyie in Kew Herbarium). 

* Also collected : No. 1065, Psoralea aphylla Linn. (Papilionaceae) ; 1067, 
Aspalathus genistoides Linn. (Papilionaceae); a fine graceful shrub 12 ft. high 
with a multitude of yellow flowers and small leaves like that of a larch; 1068, 
collected at Paarl; 1069, Lobostemon argenteus Buek (Boraginaceab) (between 
Bains Kloof and Wellington). 
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which is a veritable missing link This was Heterolepis aliena 
(Linn, f.) Druce (No. 1066), a member of the tribe Inuloideae. Its 
interest lies in the structure of the ray-flowers. These aj)})ear to be of 
the ordinary ligulate type; but when dissected they show the presence 
of an extra narrow subulate or almost filiform lobe opposite the ligule, 
indicating its origin from a normal and actinomorphic 4-lobed corolla 
such as found in the disk flowers. But in addition to this fourth lobe 
there is a ring of abortive anthers, showing again that the ray-flower 
of the CoMPOsiTAE has been derived from the discoid ’’ type. The 
limb of the ray-flowers of Heterolepis is therefore bilabiate, the abaxial 
y)art being composed of the union of three corolla lobes, the adaxial 
])art of one small reduced lobe. This structure is often found in another 
tribe, the Mutisieae, and Heterolepis shows how the latter group 
may have been evolved, Mutisieae being mainly from the kSouthern 
Hemisphere. There are three species of Heterolepis, which is an endemic 
genus : H. aliena, occurring in kloofs bordering the Karoo from 
Tulbagh to Caledon, //. peduncularis DC., from the Bot River to 
Kiversdale, and H, rnitis DC., only once collected, by Drege, between 
Zoutpans Nek and Enoii, in the Klein Winterhoek (Uitenhage Div.), 
where it flowers in March. The last species is little known and needs 
re-collecting, but all three s])ecies show the above-mentioned highly 
interesting characters in an equal degree. 



PART II 


CJutpter XI 

CAPE TOWN TO GEORGE 

F or some time now I had looked forward to my eastern journey; 

not without a little trepidation, for to an Englishman it seems a very 
long and winding trail from Cape Town to Durban, 1,10] miles, and from 
Durban to Pretoria, 443 miles. And it was rat lier questionable whether 
I should be able to get through the native territories and Natal before 
the rainy season, when travelling by oar is frequently very diffioult. 
Although a keen motorist, I have never had the opi)ortunity to be¬ 
come more than an indifferent mechanic, and t he intricacies of a dynamo 
or clutch were at that time beyond my knowledge. I had only a few 
hours to prepare for this long trek, which began in the early morning 
of 30th October, and terminated at Pretoria on 13th Dec^ember. I 
started off with a fairly full car and accomy)anied by Mr. Jan Oillett, 
of Oxford, a keen young botanist then on a visit to South Africa with his 
parents. 

We set off in light sj)irits for Cape Town, in order to pidc uj) Dr. 
Marloth, who had kindly consented to accom])any us for a few days. 
We found him at his laboratory ready and eager for the journey, and 
we were soon on the way, the little car pa(*ked full and almost down 
on its springs, our guest having brought more impedimenta than we had 
expected. 

The route across the Cape Flats being now quite familiar to me, 
we travelled as fast as the rather bad road would allow us, soon reached 
Somerset West, and paused at the village at the foot of Sir Lowrys Pass. 
The Pass itself seemed higher than ever to my anxious eyes, for I was 
rather doubtful if the little Citroen, with only a 10-h.j). engine, and 
weight equivalent to quite six adult passengers, would be able to gain 
the top. My doubts were soon confirmed, for half-way up the rather 
steep hair-pin bend the engine began to boil, and a halt had to be called 
to allow it to cool. Meanwhile my two companions proceeded to ascend 
on foot, Jan greatly relieved to escape from the niche in the back of the 
car into which he had somehow managed to squeeze himself. By easy 
stages we at last reached the top, the weather being now very hot, 
with a certain amount of haze in the distance. At Grabouw, a collect¬ 
ing-place of Rudolph Schlechter, and now in the midst of forestry 
plantations, the cooling fan set up a loud screech, and we called at the 
garage to have it overhauled. In motoring in South Africa one quickly 
learns that it is not wise to neglect the greasing of vital parts, the in¬ 
tense heat rapidly causing them to dry up. 

We stopped at the top of Viljoens Pass, about 9 miles beyond 
Grabouw, and collected some interesting plants in swampy ground on 
the right-hand side of the road. Here Dr. Marloth pointed out to us 
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a considerable stand of the rare and interesting Roridula Gorgonias 
Planch. (No. 1072), which was then in young fruit some distance into 
the swamp and reached only with difficulty. I was delighted to see 
in situ this remarkable j)lant, for Roridula and an allied genus, Byblis, 
were formerly very artificially placed in the Droseraceae, probably 



Roridula Oorgonias Planch. (Byblidaceae), a rare and interesting plant. 

A, portion of leaf, showing the glandular hairs on the margin; B, bract; C, 
sepal; D, petal; E, anther; F, pistil; G, capsule; H, seed. 


mainly on account of their supposed insectivorous character, the leaves 
apparently bearing gland-tipped processes, as in Drosera, But the 
flowers of these two genera differ considerably from those of other 
Droseraceae, and in my own phylogenetic arrangement I treated 
them as a separa<te family, placing them next to Pittosporaceae and 
Tremandraceae. Both these latter families are richly represented 
in Australia, and Bentham, in the Flora Australiensis^ remarked on the 
remarkable resemblance in structure of Byblis and Cheiranihera 
(Pittosporaceae). The supposed affinity with Droseraceae was 
obviously based on superficial characters. 
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Indeed, MarIoth\s observations and ex})eriments seem to show 
that Eoridula is not even insectivorous, as was formerly supposed. 
Although plants are usually covered with flies and other insects, their 
►capture is merely accidental, and their juices are not absorbed, as in the 
ease of Drosera, Marloth also observed that E, dentata, the second 
si)ecies, was inhabited by spiders which move freely on the plant and 
prey on the insects captured by the leaves, and that a hemij)terous 
insect, Pameridea roridulae Reuter, which was equally immune against 
the viscid secretion, assisted in the pollination by piercing the irritable 
connection of the anthers for the sake of its sugary contents, thereby 
producing the sudden turning of the anthers and the ejection of its 
pollen. 

I have shown on a sket(^h-map the distribution of this interesting 
family, Eoridula being confined to the south-western ])art of Ca])e 



Geographical range of the family Byblidaceae ; one genus, Eoridula, with two 
species in South Africa, the other genus, Byblis, with two species in Australia. 


Province, and the Byhlis to Western and North-eastern Australia. 
In South Africa the family is represented by two species, Eoridula, 
dentata L., recorded from Clanwilliam, Tulbagh, and Swellendam 
divisions, and E, Oorgonias Planch., from the Caledon and Swellendam 
divisions. 

Here and there ^ were beautiful examples of Compositae, Phaeno- 
coma prolifera (Linn.) Don (No. 1081), with tiny cone-like branchlets 
and bright-pink or carmine bracts, and another everlasting, Helichrysum 
sesamoides Thunb. (No. 1076), with closely appressed ericoid leaves 
and creamy-white bracts, sometimes tinged with pink. Drosera 
capensis L., woody at the base, with sticky oblanceolate leaves and 

1 Other plants gathered here were : No. 1073, Spatalla prolifera Knight 
(Proteaceae) ; shrublet 2 ft.; leaves closely set, ericoid; heads woolly. 1074, 
Helipterum gnaphaloidea DC. (Compositae), with canous linear leaves, tips of 
bracts sharply reflexed; 1075, Erica campaniUata Andr. (Ericaceae); 1080, 
Borbonia parviflora Lam. (Papilionaceae), shrublet 1J ft., leaves cordate with 
scabrid margins, and heads of yellow flowers. 






vegetation typical of the Little Karoo near Leuiismith^ Cap© Province. 








Species of Mesembryaiithemum among the st«aies in the Karoo near Touwsberg. 



Sreiiery typical of the Karoo near Kaiii^sburg. Cape ProviiK 



The Karoo near Prince Albert. 



One of the “ Gous blooms ”, Arctotis stoechadifolia Berg. (Compositae), near Prieska in the heart of tlie Karoo region. 




o 




I'he “ Driedoorn Ehiqt^zum trichopnnuw Biircli. {Bkjnoxiackae), near Kof^gas. in tiie Pripska Division, 




Aloe Pienaarii Pole Evans (Liliaceae) and otlier spiny ve^etaticn in M'Pahlela's Location, in tlie Kalahari. 
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magenta flowers in a scorpioid cyme, grew also in the swam]). A 
Protea, P. glaucophylla Ralisb. (No. 1082), was ])rostrate on the ground, 
with long-stalked broadly oblaneeolate leaves and glabrous reddish- 
brown braets. The family H aemodoraoeae was re])resented by 
Dilatris Pillansii Barker (No. 1079), with tufted linear leaves and long 
])edunculate heads of ])ale mauve-l)lue flowers. Other striking plants 
were WaUvnia MerUma Miller (No. 1070) (Ikidaceae), Gnidia oppo^sifi- 



Phaenocoma prolifera (l^inn.) 
Don (Compositae), a beau¬ 
tiful everlasting witli bright 
pink or carmine bracts. 


Droscra vapimsis Linn. (Droseraceae). 

A, jiortion of leaf, showing gland-ti]>])e{l 
cilia; B, anther; C, gynoecium; D, cross- 
section of ovary. 


folia L. (No. 1077) (Thymelaea(jeae), and Lobo^^temov echioides Lehm. 
(No. 1078) (Boraginaceae). 

The road for the rest of the distance to Worcester was very dusty 
and not at all pleasant at this season of the year, and the extensive 
sheet of water at Brand Vlei looked cool and inviting as we passed. 
Beyond Worcester, where the typical Caj)e flora comes to an abru])t 
termination and that of the Karoo begins, we entered very dry and 
rather uninteresting country covered with much Rhenoster Bush 
arriving at Robertson soon after tea, showing a day’s run of 143 miles, 
which was quite a good performance for such a small car. Outside our 

H 
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hotel were beautiful trees of Mella Azedaravh Linn, in Hower and fruit, 
the Persian Lilac ”, and called “ Syringa ” in South Africa, and 
graceful examples of the P(^])per tree, Schvnits rnolh Linn. 

At Robertson we provided ourselves at the store with a plentiful 
su})ply of stout brown paper bags, w hich are so useful wdien (collecting 
small siKcculent j)lants such as Corwphyium, From Robertson to 
Montagu and on to Barrydale tlie botanising was poor, the w hole of this 

f)art of the Little Karoo suffering 
badly from a lengthy drought at tliat 
time. 

At 2 miles west and 4 miles east 
of Robertson ^ w e added a few- plants 
to our pncsses, ijicluding a striking 
species of Cotyledon, C. decussafa 
Sims (No. 1083), wdth narrow^ fleshy 
leaves, and a corymb of didl scarlet 
floAv ers on a long })eduncle, a iycojxxl- 
like (Jnif^suld, G. ly(X)])(Klioides Ij. (No. 
1084), with small yellow^ tlowcTs, 
and Aiuicanvpseros lanceolafa D(\ 
(No. 108(3a) (l^)KTl^LACA(;EAE), with 
fleshy sharp-pointed leaves, long 
thread-like sti])ules, and pfile mag¬ 
enta flowers. Hereabouts grew an 
interesting example of a water-glass 
] )lant, Bnlbine mesemhrya nfhe7noides 
Harv. (No. 1088) (Liltaceae), wdiose 
fleshy leaves are buried almost com¬ 
pletely during drought, except for 
the tips, through wdiich the light 
penetrates. 

I give a figure of this most in¬ 
teresting plant, with its strikingly 
zigzag inflorescence. 

After lunching near a stream 
we called at Mr. Foullarde’s fruit 
farm, where we were very hos})itably 
received. I w^as much interested 
to see the thousands of beautiful 
Citrus trees laden with fruit, the 
methods of irrigation, and the grad¬ 
ing and packing arrangements for dispatch to the Cape Town market. 
With good irrigation the fertility of this otherwise dry and arid Karoo 
soil is truly amazing. After a welcome rest we started off again, our 
already overloaded ear bearing an additional seven or eight dozen 
delicious ripe oranges, which provided us with a healthy fruit diet 
almost as far as Grahamstown. About 5 miles east of the farm we 



Bulbine ineaeinbryanthetnoidc^^ I larv. 
(Liliaceae). 

A, level of soil; B, flower; (\ 
stigma.—Habit original, dissections 
after Hook, ic, Plantarum. 


^ Other plants collected ; No. 1085, Less. (roMPOsiTAE), 

shrub 3 ft., rays and disk yellow; 1086, Dicemm spinosa (L.) Druce (Compositae), 
bracts purplish and white; 1087, Crasanla rupestris Thimb. (Crassulaceae), 
leaves connate at the base, flowers very small, white; 1089, Pentzia incana O. 
Ktze. (Compositae) ; slender branches, leaves petiolate, pinnately divided, hoary ; 
heads very small, solitary; pappus large and split down one side. 
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stopped to exainiiic a quartzite kopje, where we found several interest¬ 
ing sy)ecimens of Me^embryanthermim (sensu lato), some of which were 
(X)llectcd for grow ing at Kew. 

The neiglibouring (k)gmans Kloof, a classical hunting-ground 
of some of tlie early collectors, was badly dried up, and yielded only 
three specues in flower as far as we penetrated. These were Athanania 
parvifiora Linn. (No. 1090) (Compositae), a shrub u]) to 10 ft., with 
])innatipartite leaves and dense corymbs of very small bright-yellow 
flower-lieads; fairly common and very handsome; ('hilianthuf^ 
arborevs (L. f.) A. IX^ (No. 1091) (Loganiaoeae), a tree 15 ft., with 
dense cymes of minute white flowers smelling like hay; and Crassula 
(U)1 ifledoit Jacq. (No. 1092), dwarf, with obovate fleshy leaves and 
corymbs of white flowers. 

We collected a few plants half-way between Montagu and Barry- 
dale,^ including a very handsome Evryops^ K. teiinissirnvs Less. ((\m- 
positae) (No. 1094), a shrub 3-5 ft., with acicular leaves and very 
numerous long-pedunculate yellow flower-heads bunched at the to[) 
of the shoots ; it was ipiite common in this subdesert country, showing 
the suc(;ess and adaptability of some Lompositae. Tlie weird Pdar- 
(jonium tefragonuin L’Herit., well known in cultivation, grew among the 
arid rocks on low kojqes, with almost leafless angular stems up to 5 ft. 
long, and the two posterior ])etals white and striped with carmine. 

^ Other ])lants collected : No. Mesenfhryiiyiilicymm sp. (FieorDACEAK); 

1095, Erica raconoisa Thunb, (Kiir(’ACEAE). 



The author and his siriall Citroen car in the hot and dry Little Karoo of South 

Africa. 
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Near Barrydalc ^ a few typical Karoo plants were collected, and we 
were glad to call a halt at Warnibad, where we arrived after dark, 
grateful indeed to gain the cool comfort of the small hotel after a very 
hot and tiring day. 



Felargonimn tviragonum L’Jierit. (Ckraniaceae), witii almost leafless angular 
steins, the two ]josterior petals white and striped with carmine. 


Next morning (1st November), having overhauled and greased the 
car, we said good-bye to Dr. Marloth, my younger companion now 
occupying the more spacious front seat and free from the impedimenta 
in the back. The beat of the engine, too, was not quite so heart- 

^ No. 1097, Ptenmia Inmna DC. (Compositae) ; 1098, Lohostemon echioidss 
Lehin. (Bokaginaceae) ; 1099, Relhania gcfiistifolui L’Ht^rit. (Compositae); 

1100, Metalasia pungena Don (Compositae), and 1101, Paaaerina obtuaijolia 
Thoday (Thymelaeaceae). 
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A ‘‘ 8j)itzk()]) ” near W'ariiibad in tlio I^itile Karoo. 


breaking as fonnciiy, when so iiiucli overloaded, and, to our relief, we 
liad less trouble with overheating on the hills. We returned on our 
tracks for about 7 miles, wishing to examine a remarkably i)erfect pile 
of quartzite whicli we had noted in the gathering darkness the night 
before. It was about a mile from the road, 400-500 ft. high, and we 
dubbed it the spitzkop ”, for want of any name which it maj^ have 

locally.^ Tlie small ca]) at the to]) was comj)Osed of another kind of 

rock, and carried quite a different vegetation from the rocks below. 
Dominant on the U])per slopes was a fine species of J^feronia, P. fascicu- 
lata L. f. (No. 1102) (Compositae), a shrub 4 ft. high with densely 
imbricate narrow leaves with recurved tips, and yellow flower-heads 

clustered at the ends of the shoots (see figure, ]>. 198). I should say 

that the distribution of this plant is governed by the ty])e of rock among 
which it grows; it is recorded from the Cederbergen (Clanwilliam), 
frogman’s Kloof (Robertson), Crootafelberg (Worcester), Paarde Kloof 
(Laingsburg), and south of Hoek Plaats (Uniondale). At the foot of 
this kopje occurred another species of Pferonia, P. pallens L. f. (No. 
1103), a shrublet 11 ft. with pale-yellow flowers and acicular leaves. 
A tiny sj)ecies of Conophyium was gathered for Kew. 

We left this interesting spot about 11.30, and returned via Warmbad, 
collecting a few specimens near there,and arrived at Ladismith in the 

^ Tliis spitzkop lies very near Lemoenshoek. 

® Collected near Warmbad : No. 1132, Lebeekia n/tisioides Thunb. (Papitjon- 
acrae) ; 1133, LasiospermAim bipinnafurn (Thiinb.) Driice (Composttae) ; 1134, 
Leucfuhndron (mmlyptifoliufn Buck ( Proteaceae) ; 1135, Leucospermtim 

attenuatum R, Br. (Proteaceae); 1136, 1137, Kviphofia alcMes Mnench, 
(Liltaceae). 
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late afternoon, sending off at once by ])ost a pac^kage of sueeulents for 
Kew. Til the evening an excursion was made to the Waterkloof in the 
mountain range to the north (Iloode Berg), and we gathered a tine 
lot' of interesting ])lants, including a very lovely L(impranthuf<, L., 
coralUflonis N.E. Br. (No. 1108), which carpeted the ground, with 



]^teroni(( Jdsriculata Linn, f, (Compomitak), 
clorninant on tLe ii|)])or sl()j)os of a. spit/- 
ko]) near Warnihad. 

bright magenta flowers as big as a china aster, giving quite a colour to 
the upper ])art of the kloof; also splendid examples of the beautiful 
legume of which I had seen only one s])e(amen, in Bains Kloof, Hypo- 
calyptus sophoroide.s' (Berg.) Bruce. Tliis Waterkloof near Ladismith 
yielded about thirty additional species of the typical South-Western 
(■ape flora to my collection; these are arrangecl below in systematic 
order. 


Collected in the Waterkloof, Ladismith 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

ROSACEAE— Cliffortia crenata Linn, f. (No. 1123): slirub, 4-5 ft.; branchlets 
densely covered with overlii])])ing orbicular crenate leaves about 1-5 crn. 
diam. 

PAFILIONACEAE — Hypocalyptus sophoroides (Berg,) Druee (No. 1107) (see figure, 
p. 184). Rafnia axillaris Thunh. (No. lioo) : shrub 3 ft., with simple 
lanceolate leaves and subsolitary yellow' flowers ; y)ods acute. Aspalathus 
microdon Benth. (No. 1128): shrub 1.J ft.; leaves short and ericoid, fascicu¬ 
late ; flowers yellow, small, solitary. 
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tmymela?:aceae Passerina obtusifolia 7^/iod. (No. 1104): shrub 3|ft.; leaves 
erifoici on woolly braTifhlets; flowers dull rod. 

roLYOALACp:AE Polygala ericifolia J)C. (No. 1127) : slender shrub with small 
erieoid loaves and a]nK)st solitary pink flowers. 

ERICACEAE - Erica calTra Litui. (No. H12); tall shrub 12 ft. high; loaves pub- 
oseent; flowers greenish-white, corolla ])uboscent. 

RUBfACEAE—Anthospcrmum aethiopicum L. (No. 1124): shrub 2 ft.; leaves 
whorled, shortlv^ acicular. 


HERiiA(’EAE (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

MoLLU(j]NA(!EAE AdenograiTima sylvatica Fcnzi. (No. 1120): weak herb with 
distant whorls of oxate-lanceolato leaves tipped by a bristle-like hair; 
flowers very small. 

coMi’osiTAE Heterolepis aliena (Loo/. /.) Drucv (No. nil): on cliffs; small 

shrill) with woolly hranidilets ; leaves linear, woolly below; flower-heads 
dark green in bud (see also ligiire, j>. ]8S). Helichrysuitl fastigiatum //nrr. 
(No. 1117): 2 3 in. high, woolly and much branched; heads sessile, with 
straw-coloured bracts. H. paniculatum 77/////L. (No. 1125): silvwy very 
narrow bristle-pointed knaves, and corymbs of beads with white bracts. 
Leyssera gnaphalioides Linn. (No. 1115): much-branched shrublet with 
narro\^•ly acicular woolly leaves, pale yellow flower-heads on slender ])eilun- 
cles. Othonna amplexicaulis Thvnh. xnv. denticulata Harv. (No. 1131): 
tall, u]) to 5 ft. ; loaves narrowly obov'ate, semi-amplexicaul, closely denti¬ 
culate ; (u)rymbs of numerous small yellow flower-heads. Senecio juni- 
perinus L. f. (No. 1114): shrub 2 ft.; branches woolly ; leaves auriculato 
at the base, narrowly lanc<H)late, margins reiairv^ed, woolly below; flower- 
heads laxly (‘oryrnbiise, yellow. Berkheya lanceolata Willd. (No. 11 1(1): 
on clilTs ; 1 ft. high; woolly, very narrow prickly leaves; yellow solitary 
su bsess i 1 e fl (>w(R’ -1 1 eac 1 s. 

scRormrTT.ARFACEAE Manulea parviflora JLnih. (No. 112()) : virgate stems from 
hnoar-sf)athulate basal leav'es ; flowers bronze-yellow ; an interesting recuird 
and eijual to Uourcade 3571 from Av^ontur Uoort (2t)fl9 ft.) in January 
192S; also recorded from Walmer, near Fort Klizabeth, but previously 
known only from Transk(‘i, Natal and the Transvaal, wh63nco it oxtnnds into 
Tro])ical Africa. 

ACAN'J’HA(’EAE — Blcpharls capensis 7V/*,y. (No. 1130) : very spiny subshrub with 
white flowers. 

OERANIACEAE — Pclargonium violarium jr/oy. (No. 1105): under rocks; softly 
))ubescent all over the small dentate leav^es ; ])etals white with broad band 
of crimson on each ])etal. This is called P. tricolor Curt, in Lnc/l. Pfianzrnr., 
a sf)ecies dating from 1704, whilst Jaccjuin’s name dates from 1780-03. 
P. trichophorum Uutch. n. sp.^ (No. 1100) : larger petals crimson with darker 
blotcli. P. scabrum Ait. (No. 1113) : shrub 3J ft. ; leav^es palmately lobed, 
scabrid ; f)eta1s pink, streaki^d with deep crimson. 

^ Pelargonium trichophorum Hutch, sp. no\. foliis elli[iticis serrato-crenatis 
longe ])ilo8o-ciliatis umbellis bifloris v'alde distincta. 

Khizoma protaimbens, gracile, superne petiolis persistentibus indutum. 
Folia graciliter y)etiolata, elliptica, basi rotundata vel subcordatula, apico ambitu 
rotundata, circiter 2 cm. longa et 1-5 (an. lata, serrato-cronata, utrinque jiarce 
setulosa, rnarginibus longe pilosu-ciliatis; nervd latorales utrinsecus 4-5; petioli 
3 -5 cm. longi, longe pilosi. Inflorescentiae foliis duplo longiores; pedunculi 
graciles, ])ilosi; invailucri bractoae circiter 5, ovato-acuminatae, 5 mm. longae, 
rubescentes ; podicelli graciles, 3--3-5 cm. longi, molliter pilosi. Sepala oblongo- 
elliptica, acuta, 1 cm. longa-, viridia vel rubescentia, longe pilosa. Petala majora 
spatulato-obovata, 1*5-1-8 cm. longa, carminea, basin versus rnaculo magno 
atro-carmineo ornata, minora lineari-spatulata, pallida, 4 mm. longa. Fila- 
menta roseo-albida. Ovarium dense pilosum ; stylus 7 mm. longus, S-lobatus. 

I..adismith Div. : Waterkloof, near Ladismith, 2000 ft., 0 0 in. high, larger 
petals crimson with dark blotch, Ist November, 1928, Hutchinson 1109 (type in 
Kew Herbarium). 
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Monocotyledons 

L 1 L 1 A(^EAK Dipcadi hyacinthiflora (Bcrq.) (No. 1121)) : leaves linear, one or two 
from each bulb ; flowers dull brown, few in slender racemes. Omithogalum 
aureum Curt. (No. 1110): a white form, wliieb seems distinct from 0. 

thyrsoideum. 

ORAMINKAK Brachiaria serrata Stapf (No. 1122): erect, 0 12 in. high; leaves 
short and sharp ])ointed, sharply to(fl hed on the inrolled margins ; s])ikelets 
mauve. Ehrhartia calycina s)n. (Nos. ills, 1121): 2 3 ft., glaucous; 
l(?a\'es w ith wjivy margins ; panicles sleudor. 

The town of Ladisniith is a ])]easant little place with a good modern 
li(»tel and is an excellent centre for ex])loring the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains, which in a good season might yield some very interesting 
species. 

Owing to our late return from collecting in the kloof the previous 
evening, we did not start on the morning of 2nd November until ten 
o’clock (a late start for South Africa !), after having posted s[)ecimens 
to the Bolus Herbarium, where Mrs. Bolus had most kindly arranged to 
have their drying com[)leted. This saved (tarrying with us our ])artly 
dried s])ecimens, sparing the car and allowing us to devote most of our 
time to collecting. Our ju'imarv objective this day was the famous 
Seven Weeks Boort, but at this time of the year we found it somewhat 
disa])})ointing botanically and we made a poor “ bag ”. We collected 
the fine PelargoniatH, zonale (No. 1140), one of the ])arents of the common 
garden bedding ‘‘Oeranium ”; and a few other ])lants.^ From the 
Boort we jiroceeded through rather dry and uninteresting country 
towards Oalitzdorp, a ])oor-looking place suffering acutely from a very 
long drought. We took in ])etrol and oil, but could obtain no water 
for our radiator. I asked the garage man what they drank; he said 
“ Beer ” ! Howeve^r, I could not afford beer to stream away through 
the radiator, so we jogged along as best we could until wo came to a small 
stream. Between Balitzdorp and the Bango Craves we passed through 
some striking rock-formations on low hills at the foot of the Zuurberg, 
with brown; matrix-like soil and queer green patches peculiarly scarred 
by erosion. At the foot of one of these hills I noticed a singular type 
of native dwelling covered with straw, and went towards it with the 
intention of taking a j)hotograph of the family seated around. On 
my approach, however, they all ran away and hid themselves. 1 set 
up the camera and gazed unconcernedly in the opposite direction, 
and was rewarded at length by a face peeping from the doorway. 1 
held up a coin, and immediately the whole family turned out and lined 
uj) to be photographed. After the reward of a shilling they waved me 
a friendly good-bye, laughing in their rich, intoxicating way at the 
trick they had played on me. However, it was tit for tat, and I had 
secured a photograph. 

^ (Collected at Seven Weeks Pourt: No. 1I3S, J^Jrica Corydalis Salisb., 3 ft., 
flowers white; 1139, Asterfllijoliiis Vent. (Compositae). 

^ Between Calitzdorp and Oango Caves: No. 1141, Erica mmnmosa Linn., 
shrub 3 ft., flowers greenish-yellow; 1142, Nymania capensis (Thunb.) Lindm. 
(see p. 63) (Sapindaceae) ; 1143, Polygala pinifolia Lam. (Polygalaceae) ; 
shrub; leaves shortly linear; flowers few, crimson. 1146, Cynanchum ohtusi- 
folium L. f. (Ascleptadaceae) ; twiner, up to 20 ft., leaves ovate-elliptic, 
mucronate; flowers in extra-axillary umbels; calyx and corolla green; corona 
white; fruit pointed, 6 cm. long; seeds with a long silky coma. 
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About 30 miles from Ladismith, near Warmbad, a few characteristic 
Cape ” plants were met with : Lebeckia cytisoides Thunb. (Papilio- 
naceae) (No. 1132), a shrub 3 ft. high, with trifoliolate leaves, the 
leaflets narrowly oblanceolate and closely adpressed-pubescent; 
flowers yellow in short racemes; Lasio^spermurn bipinnatum (Thunb.) 
Druce (Compositae) (No. 1133), (dirysanthemum-like, with white rays 
and very woolly achenes ; Lmaulendron eucalyptifoliunii Buck (Pro- 
teaceae) (No. 1134), a shrub 4 ft., with linear apiculate glabrous leaves 



Kiggelaria nfricana TJtiti. (Flacourtiaceae), a widely sj)read and variable 

sj)ef*ies. 


A, male flowering shoot; H, fruiting shoot; C, male flower ; D, petal of male 
flower showing scale; F, anther; female flower; G, petal of female flower; 
H, pistil; I, cross section of ovary ; d, seed. 

and oblong female cones with broad hairy scales; Leucospermum 
attenuaturn R. Br. (Proteaceae) (No. 1135), with truncate oblanceolate 
leaves toothed at the top, and dense heads of red flowers, the styles 
orange - yellow; Kniphofia aloides Moench (Liliaceae) (Nos. 1136, 
1137), in stream-bed, with orange and red flowers. 

After a long and rather tiresome journey, for towards twilight we 
became somewhat uncertain of our route, we reached the Cango Hotel 
about seven o’clock. On the steep descents towards Calitzdorp we 
had some anxious moments, a few of the tortuous bends being rather 
h2 
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dangerous, especially in the Huis River Berg, and it meant brakes and 
low gear for considerable periods. Altogether this had been a travelling 
day, and we liad collected practically nothing by the way, although 
one small tree encountered is of great interest. This was our 
No. 1145, Kiggelaria africana L.. belonging to the Flacoiirtiaceae. 
I believe there is only one very variable species of this African genus, 
showing a great range in the degree of indumentum, from quite glabrous 
leaves to softly and densely tomentellous. I give below ^ the full 
synonymy, taking the view that there is only one species, which 
ranges wherever tlun-e is forest, right from the kloofs of the ('a})e 
Peninsula to the Khamiesberg in Nanunjualand, and tlirough the south 
and eastern districts as far as the mountains of Tanganyika. This 
range is shown on the ac(U)mpanying ma]), indicating Kiggelaria to be 



Range of Kiggelaria af ricana Linn. (Flacoitrtiackae), 
a \’ery variable small tree. 


one of the several species which have sjiread from the tropics south¬ 
wards, for its nearest relatives are nearly all tropical genera. 

By the roadside a striking plant was Melianihus comosus Vahl 
(Melianthaceae) (No. 1144), softly woody, with pinnate canescent 
leaves and brick-red petals within a large saccate c^alyx, and with 
bladder-like fruits. According to Bryant (Herb. Kew) the local name in 
Prieska is “ Kruidjie-roer-my-nie ’’ (Herb touch-me-not), on account of 
the offensive odour. The plant has medicinal uses,^ and is poisonous 
to stock. 

^ Kiggelaria africana Linn. *S>. PL ed. 2. 146(1 (1763); Harv. in Harv. & 
Send. FI. Cap. 1 : 71 (1859). K. hdegrifolia Pk;kl. <fe Zeyh. ex Harv. l.c., name 
only, non Jacq. K. Dregeana Turez. in Bull. Boc. Nat. Mosc. 27, 2 : 333 (1854). 
K. glandulosa Salish. Prodr. 321 (1796). K. ferruginea Rckl, & Zeyh. Enum. 15 
(1834). K. grandifolia Warb. in E)%gl. Pflanzenw. Ost.-Afr. C. 278 (1895). /v. 

serrata Warb. ex Engl, in Abh. Preuss. Akad. Wins., 23 (1894). K. hylophUa 
Gilg in Engl. Bot. Jdhrh.^ 40 : 469 (1908). 

* See Watt and Breyer-Brandwijk, Medicittal> and Poisonous Plants of 
Southern Africa, 113 (1932), and Steyn, Toxicology of Plants in South Africa, 
304 (1934). 
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The next day (2nd November) made up for the previous day’s 
paucity in plants, for we went back on our route for a few miles 
and ascended the Zwartberg Pass for some distance until we arrived 
at a large lateral kloof on the right-hand side. At the bottom of the 
j)ass were large groves of a tall Aloe, about 8 ft. high, the hillsides being 
closely set with them. Here we collected a striking species of Gasteria, 
(No. 1147), with fleshy oblong leaves slightly toothed towards the 
apex, and red flowers tinged with green; also Arefotu stoechadijolia 
Berg. (No. 1148), a well-known cultivated species in Euiope; and a 
sturdy species of Albuca, A, altissinia Dryand. (No. 1150), with broadish 
lanceolate leaves in a pseudo-whorl, and green flowers. 

* Another interesting plant to me ])ersonally was our No. 1149, 
Gyanella lutea Thunb., which also grew at the foot of the pass. It 
belongs to the small family Tecophilaeaceae, which is about inter¬ 
mediate between the Ltltaceae and Iridaceae, having only a semi¬ 



inferior ovary. In the case of Monocotyledons particularly, tlie 
Southern Hemisphere contains some interesting links, and Tecophi- 
laeaceae is nearly confined to that part of the world south of the 
Equator, with an outlying genus in California. I give a maj) to show 
the range of this interesting family and a figure of the Cyanella, showing 
the character of the ovary and the peculiar stamens, one of which 
is much larger than the others, perhaps foreshadowing the redmjtion 
to one stamen as found in the Orchtdaceae. Young students might 
like to ponder on such interesting points as these, which make taxo¬ 
nomic botany more interesting than it might appear to be. 

On the sides of the kloof just above the karoid vegetation we found 
the south-western fiora, Leuco^ipermum attenuatum R. Br. (No. 1151), 
again the beautiful crimson legume, Hypocalyptus sophoroides (Berg.) 
Druce, several species of Pelargonium, a fine Pteronia, P. Mricta Ait. 
(No. 1167), very tall and lanky, and another tall Composite, Stilpno- 
phylum linifolium Thunb. (No. 1157), with dense corymbs of yellow 
flower-heads. 
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I was delighted to collect here s})eciinens of t he only po])])y indigenous 
in the Southern Hemisphere, a lone species resembling P. dubiuni of 
northern climes. This is Papaver aculeatmn Thunb. (No. 1155), a 
prickly species with orange-yellow or orange-red tiowers. On account 
of this prickly character, Fedde, the monographer of the family in 
Engler’s PflanzeMreich, ])laccs it as the sole occu})ant of the section 
Horrida. 

The distribution of tliis sf)ecies is of very great interest, as it also 
occurs in South and South-eastern Australia, and it appears to be wild 
in both areas. In South Africa, for exam])le, it occurs in tlio Aus 
Mountains of South-west Africa, on the banks of the Orange River, 
in the Prieska Division fartlier south, where Bryant re(H)rds it as often 
abundant in good seasons and growing into bushy plants 2 ft. high; 
here in the Zwartberg Pass we, ourselves, found it at a considerable 
altitude, and McClean lias gathered it on the upper slopes of the Mont 



Range of the only pop])y known from the Southern Hernis[j}iore, Papaver 
aculeatuin Thunh. (Papavekackab). 


Aux Sources in the Drakensberg, at 10,000 ft., in grassland and among 
rocks, and it is ccunmon there ! This ])lant may therefore grow at 
places varying very greatly in altitude, ranging from 2000 ft. to 10,000 ft. 

I give a black-and-white picture of this species, as well as a map 
showing its approximate distribution in the two areas. Can it be that 
this is a relict ” species of a distinct group of poppies separately 
evolved in the Southern Hemisiihere ? If it had arisen from its northern 
congeners, then we should expect to find it or a related species in the 
eastern mountains of Tropical Africa; but so far no indigenous poppy 
has been found there. I commend phytogeographical studies such 
as these to the South African student. He may not in his country be 
able to follow ‘‘ the trail of the lonesome pine but he can at any rate 
trace the path of the “ lonesome poppy 

Our collection in the Zwartberg Pass deserves arranging in systematic 
order for the use of botanists visiting about the same season of the 
year. 
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Plants Collected in the Zwartberg Pass, 3rd November, 1928 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

PAPiEioNACEAE —Psoialea pinnata L. (No. 1165): shrub p ft., witli whip-lik© 
branches and aciciular glandular leaflets ; flowers pale blue. HypOcalyptUS 
sophoroides (Berg.) Drvcv (No. 1159). Aspalathus thymifolia L. var. alblflora 
(Solid.) (No. 1152): shrub up to 8 ft., with very small fasciculate leaves 
and small solitary wliit© or yellow flowers. Dolichos gibboSUS Thunh. 
(No. 1164): (rlimbor ; leaflets ovate ; flowers crimson. 

BRUNIACEAE - Brunia nodiflora L, (No. 1171): shrub with Lycoj)odium-liko 
braiKihlets co\'orod with scale-like leaves and woolly balls of small flowers 
about 2 cm. diam. 

PHOTEACEAE— Loucospermum attenuatum R. Br. (No. 1151): a bush 5 ft.; 
leaves oblong-oblaru^eolate, 3- 5-toothod at the apex; heads solitary or 
paired, golden yellow'. 

EUPHOIUUACEAE Cluytia alatcmoldes did//, d n/. (No. 1160): small glaucous shrub ; 
leaves oblong. Euphorbia epicyparissias B. Mcy. (No. 1173): 5 ft. high; 
branchlcts densely covered with short linear leaves ; heads corymbose, dense, 

ERICACEAE Erlca nigrita Linu. (No. 1161): shrublet 1^ ft.; calyx and corolla 
white, very short. 

EociANiACEAE— Buddloja salvifoHa R. Br. (No. 1151) : shrub; leaves lanceolate, 
closely ladlate; close ])aniclos of j)ale-blue flowers. 



A good “ bag ” from the Zwartberg Pass in the arm of Jan Gillett. 
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Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

PAPAVERACEAPJ—PapEVOr aculeatum Thunh. (No. 1155) (see notes, p. 206). 
uMBELLiFERAE- Peucedanum ferulaceum Thunb. (No. 1162): hemlock-like 
plant with finely dissected leaves, and many-rayed compound umbels. 
COMPOSITAE—Pteronia stricta Ait. (No. 1167): tall, lanky shrub, 6-8 ft. high, 
with fascicles of sliort acicular leaves and densely clustered corymbose 
yellow flower-heads. Aster aethiopicus Burm. (No. 1163) : laxly brancdied 
small shrub ; leaves sessile, oblong-elliptic, scabrid ; flower-heads on long 
peduncles, rays white. Helichrysum paniculatum Thmib. (No. 1166) : 
woolly and silvery, leaves linear w'ith bristle-like [)oints ; flower-heads closely 
corymbose, bracts white or j)ink, disk-flowers yellow. H. rotundifolium 
Less. (No. 1169): very wo(>lly and dwarf, leaves obovate; clusters of 
flower-heads sessile, bracts straw-coloured. Stilpnophytum linifolium Thunh. 
(No. 1157) : with rod-like branches covered with short narrowly lanceolate 
keeled leaves, and dense corymbs of yellow flower-heads about 5 tan. diam. 
(_. Fourcado 1680 from Avontuur). Berkheya cruciata WlUd. (No. 1170) : 
very ])rickly leaves, and small yellow’ flower-heads. 

(iERANTACKAE—PelargOIlium divaricatum Thunh. (No. 1158): shrubby; loaves 
short and much-dissected ; flowers few, ]nnk with a crimson spot. P. tricolor 
Jacq. (No. 1156). P. populifolium K. cO Z. (No. 1174): 3^ ft.; leaves 
jmlmately lobed to the middle, shar])ly toothed ; flowers j)inkish-'white. 
P. scabrum Ait. (No. 1172). 


Monocotyledons 

IRIDACEAE — Gladiolus tristis/y. (No. 1153) : flowers dull white with pink midrib. 

The Cango Caves 

In the afternoon T j)aid a visit to the famous Cango Caves. . Tliey 
arc indeed one of the wonders of the world, and compared with tlio 
beautiful (Cheddar caves in Somerset, which I had visited for the first 
time a few months before, are on a colossal scale. They lie roughly 
about 18 miles north of the town of Oudtshoorn, whence they may be 
most conveniently reached. One wonders on entering what were the 
feelings of the Dutch farmer named Van Zyl when he discovered these 
marvellous vaults just over a hundred years ago. No doubt he forgot 
all about the buck which he had been hunting and which had taken 
refuge therein. Until only a few years ago there was no efficient 
control, and many beautiful pieces were wantonly destroyed by souvenir- 
hunters. In 1921, however, the Municipality of Oudtshoorn took over 
the management of the caves, and have recently greatly added to the 
comfort of visitors by the installation of electric light. This fortunately 
occurred just a few days before my visit, and I found it a i)leasure to 
explore the winding paths and varied beauty of the vauJtfl. sometimes 
creeping through holes or sliding down steep slopes. The Mst chamber, 
Van Zyfs, is the largest of the caves, being about 150 ft. Bong, 200 ft. 
wide and about 70 ft. high. The roof bristles with stalactites. In this 
wonderful cave there are ‘‘ Organ Pipes a massive structure well 
named Cleopatra’s Needle ”, a huge stalagmite, which had been 
carefully measured for the last thirty-eight years before my visit. 
This shows that it has grown only an inch during that period, and from 
that one gets an idea of the untold ages which have passed since the 
beginning of the formation of these wonderful structures and the long- 
continued stability of the rock structure in this part of Africa. But 
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\'iew in Montagu Pass. 

Scrul) composed largel}^ of Passerina^ Ericd, BerzeHa, Lv.ucxuhiidron, 


tliis is not a guide-book, and I cannot s])are the spatio to take iJie reader 
througli the numberless other caves farther on. It is a pity, however, 
that t hey lack the (iharming rock-pools which are so beautiful a feature 
of the Cheddar caves. 

We left Cango in the late afternoon, and by a good road arrived 
at Oudtshoorn in f)ouring rain. I mention this important fact because 
the district was suffering very badly from a long drought. 

From Oudtshoorn we started off at nine o’clock en route for George, 
via the Montagu Pass. Before reaching the neighbourhood of the 
Pass the only j)lant collected was Senecdo junipermvs L. (Compositak) 
(No. 1175), a shrub with sharp-pointed narrow leaves woolly between 
the recurved margins. Near a stream at the northern entrance to the 
Pass we collected a host of interesting species, a welcome change from the 
arid conditions encountered in the Little Karoo. We bathed deliciously 
in a lovely deej) pool, where my companion discovered overhanging the 
bank a beautiful very pale blue Visa speckled with carmine like a bird’s 
egg, its charm being duplicated by its reflection in the w'ater. This 
proved to be Dim tripetaloides N.E. Br. (No. 1194). The mountains 
here were green and with soft outlines, the depressions being well 
wooded with fairly large trees (see photograph above)—again a pleasing 
contrast to the rugged outlines of the Karoo koj)jes. Here we were once 
more right in the midst of the typical “ Cape ” flora, the change being 
completed within the short distance of a quarter of a mile or so. 




'Fopy tflo Mon¬ 
tagu Pass; 

holtowy a railway 
train ascendiiig. 

I l*h()to(jrx. hy the A uthor. 
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Collected above Northern Entrance to Montagu Pass, 

3rd November, 1928 

LKilNOSAE (WOOI)Y DICOTYLEDONS) 

PAPiLioj^ACRAK— Psoralea pinnata L. (No. 1181). 

BRUNIAOEAK—Berzella commutata /SV>/r7. (No. 1189): shrub witb small oricoid 
loav es and small elliptic balls of white flowers in corymbs. 

PKtri'EACEAE—Protea latifolia 77. Br. (No. 1193): sessile amplexicaiil oblong 
loav^es ; large heads with the inner bracts spathulato aiid doo]) pink. Leuca- 
dendron uliginosum 77. Br. (No. 1190) : a miniature silver-tree ”, 8 10 ft.; 
leaves silvery-silky ; female bracts silky. 

KRrc’ACKAK— Erlca glomiflora ^Sallsb. (No. 1187); corolla white, urn-sha])ed, drw 
E. CUbica Linn. (No. 1191) : 2 ft.; flowers crimson, clustered into a terminal 
umbel; pedicels with stellate hairs. 

Herbaceae (Ukhbaceous Dtcotyeedons) 

LOBELTACEAE— Lobella hirsuta L. (No. 1179): straggly, with scattered oblong 
setose loaves and solitary blue flowers on long ])edicels. 

coMPosiTAE Pteronia stricta Ait. (No. 1188). Athanasia trlfurcata L. (No. 
1180): leaves imbricate, trifurcate; heads crowded in small corymbs, 
yellow. Leontonyx glomeratus DC. (No. 1177): small woolly herb with 
glomerate heads. Stoebe alopecuroides Leas. (No. 1 192) : shrub with densely 
fasciculate acicular leaves and long fox-tail-like inflorescences. Senecio 
multibracteatus Harv. (No. 1180): tall slender herb with narrow jagged 
leaves anfl corymbs of mauve flower-heads. 

SELAOTNAC^EAE- SclagO Drcgei Kolfe (No. 1183) : 2 ft. high ; flowers white. 


M ONOCOTYLEDON S 

LILTACEAE- Kniphofia aloides Mocnch (No. 1184) (see p. 201). 

IBID A(3EAE -Gladiolus grandis Thunh. (No. 1170): leaves long and filiform. 
Chasmanthe calTra N.K. Hr. (No. 1178): knaves narrowly linear; flowers 
scarlet; fruits pink. 

baemodohacp:ak—W achendorfla thyrsiflora L. (No. 1182): 5 ft.; flowers yellow, 
with a primrose scent. 

Near the railway bridge over the road wo made a fine collection, 
and I have arranged these in systematic; order with t>lfiiits collected 
lower dowai, and whilst descending from Power railway station a day 
or two later. The most striking w'^as the lovely Papilionaceous Virgilia 
orohoides (Berg.) Salter (No. 1201). 

One of South Afri(;a’s most interesting genera from a distributional 
l)oint of view' is Cunonia, and we soon found a fine tree of Cunonia 
CAipensis (No. 1230) about half-way dowm the pass. There is only this 
one cmdemic sf^ecies in South Africa, occurring in the woods from Table 
Mountain and Bain’s Kloof eastward to Natal. The remainder of the 
species of this very natural genus are found only in the island of New^ 
Caledonia, quite half-way round the globe. In New (-aledonia there 
are perhaps a dozen endemic species, two of which have sim})le leaves 
and which seem to be the more xmmitive types. The Cunoniaceae 
are thus a small austral family, and the 8outh African representative 
is probably a relict species of a former wider distribution. 

Whilst gathering the Cunonia we were surprised and delighted to 
meet Dr. Fourcade, of Witte Els Bosch, with full collecting kit and a 
four-seater car and boy ” ready to help us in every possible way. 
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Wc proceeded to botanise under his guidance, and arrived at George 
at 6.30, after an interesting and profitable day, the remainder of the 
evening being devoted to pressing our plants. We enjoyed Dr. Four- 
cade’s comj)any and helf) for some time, and wc stayed for two or three 



Distribution of the very natural ^onus Cunoirki (Cun()N 1 acp:ae) ; only one 
st)ecies in South Africa, about ten endemic in New Caledonia (see p. 211); 
a remarkable example of discontinuous distribution, ])robably relicts from 
a former wider raii^e across a broad antar(;tic continent. 


days at his residence at Witte Els Bosch, comparing notes and botanising 
in tlie neighbourhood. 

The next day (5th November) we ran down towards the sea to 
Pacaltzdorp ^ through pleasant grassy country mu(di like parts of 
England. 


Plants Collected in the Montagu Pass 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

rAiuLioNACEAE- Virgilia oroboides (Berg,) Salter (V. capensis Lam.) (No. 1201) 
(see notes, j). 211). Podalyria glauca DC, (No. 120G) : shrub 4 ft.; leaves 
unifoliolate, oblong, villous; flowers solitary, crimson, pedicellate; fruit 
villous. Priestleya hirsuta DC. (No. 1215): shrub 6-7 ft., with lanky 
stems ; branches woolly ; leaves simple, sessile, obovate, abruptly i)ointed ; 
flowers yellow in short dense racemes, the calyx black-tipped. 
CUNONIACEAE— Cunonia capensis L.f. (No. 1230) : tree ; leaves pinnate with an 
odd leaflet; leaflets oblong-oblanceolate, serrate; flowers white, in dense- 
spike-like racemes. 

PENAEACEAE—Penaea myrtoides L. (No. 1208): habit of a shrubby Veronica; 
leaves decussate, ovate-lanceolate; flowers in bracteate short spikes. 

^ Collected at Pacaltzdorp : No. 1232, Aa2)alathiLS ciliaris Linn. (Papilion- 
aceae); 1233, Stoebe jduniosa Thunb. (Compositae) ; 1234, Trionmn 

Linn. (Malvaceae); 1235, Erica curviflora Thunb. (Ericaceae); 1236, 
Satyrium coriifolimti Swartz ((Jrchidaceae) ; 1237, Struthiola ovata Thunb. 

(Thymelaeaceae) ; 1238, Helichrysum felinum. Less, (Compositae); 1239, 

Selago spuria Linn. (Selaoinaceae) ; 1240, Oedera intermedia DC’. (Com¬ 

positae) ; 1241, Leontonyx sqimrrostis DC. (Compositae) ; 1242, Ursinia discolor 
N.E. Br. (Compositae); 1243, Psoralea tomefitosa Thunb. (Papilionaceae). 
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PKOTKACEAK—Leucadendroii ramosissimum Buck, (No. 1231): 4-6 ft. high; 
leaves linear-oblaneeolate, nearly glabrous; male heads sessile, ovoid, very 
hairy ; female cones with slightly ])ubes(^ent bracts. 

EHICAOEAE Blaoria ericoides Liaa. (No. 1203): l.J ft.; leaves in whorls of 4, 
ciliate ; flowers white in a terminal cluster surrounded by spathulato ciliate 
bract-like u])])er leaves; anthers bipartite, exserted. Erica cubica Linn. 
(No. 1200) : 1 ft. high; calyx and corolla rod : anthers included. 


HeRBACEAE (HeRBAUEOUS l)l(T)TYLEi)ONS) 

HALOHHHAOArEAE -Laurcmbcrgia rcpcns /?m/. (No. 1212): creeping herb in wet 
])la(tcs by the roadside; leaves tridentate ; flowers very small on slender 
])edi(*els. 

LOUELIACEAE- LobclIa hlrsuta L. (No. 1202) : shrubby and creeping, thinly and 
shortly setose all ov^er; loaves oblong, rounded at the apex ; flowers blue 
on long pedicels ; corolla appressed-setulose. 

COMPOSITAE Corymbium glabrum Linn. (No. 1222) : woolly at the base ; leaves 
sword-shaped, strongly 3-nerved; heads l-flowia‘ed, in lax corymbs. 
Mairea crenata iVcc.v (No. 1221): herb with radical oblaTiceolate dentate 
leaves and solitaiy scapigerous flower-heads, the rays wliito or pink. 
Osmites Bellidiastriim Thnnh. (No. 1204): Imnging from cliffs; shrub, 
(‘ominon ; leaves narrowly oblan(‘eolate, coarsely toothed only in the upper 
J ; rays white, disk yellow. Gnaphalium Dodii Lcri/ns (No. 1200); mucdi 
branched and shrubby ; leaves obovate, woolly below ; flower-heads in 
sessile glornerules, f)ale yellow. H. cymosum i/C,v,s*. (No. 1228) : leaves 
linear, woolly, tijis recurved ; corymbs of golden heads pedun(*ulate. H. 
felinum Les.s. (No. 1107); Gamolepis pectinata Less. (No. 1105): shrub; 
leaves much dissected, glabrous; rays yellow ; no paj)pus, the achenes 
tuberculate. Osteospermum corymbosum L. (No. 1106). Ursinia trifida 
N.E. Br. (No. 1224) : woody, wdth short s])athulato trilobed leaves, and 
smallish flower-heads. 

iiMBELLiFEiiAE —Hydrocotylc virgata L.J, var. lanuginosa (No. 1223): 1 ft. high, 
much brancOied and densely woolly; leaves linear, 

(jERANiAOEAE— Pclargonium cordatum Ai^. (No. 1108): shrubby, 2 ft. high; 
leaves ovate-triangulnr, cordate, softly ])apillous below^; pedicels and calyx 
softly villous with long hairs; petals deej) striped with dark crimson. 


Monocotyledon s 

IKIDACEAE — Aristea thyrsiflora A.L\ Br, (No. 1213) : 6 ft. high; narrow inflor¬ 
escences of deep ])urple-blue flowers. Geissorhiza graminifolia Baker (No. 
1216) : white flowers tinged with mauve. Bobartia aphylla {Thunb.) Ker 
(No. 1217): 2 ft. high, with lemon-yellow flowws and rugose fruits. 

Romulea alpina L. Bolus (No. 1220) : leaves filiform, flowers (Tirnson, veined 
outside with purple. 

ORCHIDACEAE Schizodium inflexum Llndl. (No. 1210) : on wet bank, flowers 
reddish-carmine, spur obtuse. Disa sagittalis Swartz (No. 1209) : flowers 
light mauve-white. Disa uncinata Bolus (No. 1211): slender, 1 ft. high, 
on wet banks; s]^ur short and contracted at the top. Satyrlum ligulatum 
Lindl. (Nos. 1207, 1218): 1-1J ft. high; bracts reflexed; flowers dirty- 
white, tinged with red. S. acuminatum Lindl.. (No. 1219) : flowers white. 
Monadenia micrantha Llndl. (No. 1225) : leaves linear-lanceolate, reach¬ 
ing the base of the spike, the latter about 12 cm. long, stout. Disa picta 
Sand. (No. 1226) : leaves linear, broader in the lower half; spike narrow. 
Disperis paludosa Harr. (No. 1227j : stem-leaves 3-4, narrow; flowers few, 
with a long ovary. 

UHAMINEAE--Pentameris Thuarii Beauv. var. Burchellli Stapf (No. 1229): (only 
one specimen of this at Kew, Burchell 6964, from the Langebergen). 
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On Tuesday, Obh November, at 6.15 in the morning we started off again 
on our trek eastwards, and vsoon began to botanisc at various points 
under tlie expert guidance of our kind host. Dr. Fourcade. 

At 3 miles east of George we collected the following species 
Asclepias viridiflora (E. Mey.) (Ascleiuadaoeae) (No. 1244), 
with umbels of green flowers on short stems from an erect, narrow 
tuber; Lobelia coronopifolia L. (Lobelia(^eae) (No. 1245), softly 
pubescent and woody, with long peduncles and piniiatifid leaves; 
Themeda fria ndr a ¥ or var. jnollicmna Stapf (Gramineae) (No. 1246), 

and growing with it, and very similar to it, Tristachya hispida K. 
Schiim. (Gramineae) (No. 1245a); two other grasses, Pentaschisfu,^ 
heptamera Stapf (No. 1247); and Seinria jlahelldla Stapf (No. 1248); 
Gnidia riodiflora Meisn. (Thymelaeaceae) (No. 1249), with heads of 
silky flowers. 

At 4 miles from George ^ some striking plants were gathered : 
Polygala virgata Thunb. (Polygalaoeae) (No. 1250), with strict 
branches, shortly linear leaves, and racemes of largish beautiful ])ink 
flowers. A ])retty little Pink ” very like that from the (^heddar 
Gorge in England, was Dianihus crenaius Thunb. (Caryophyllaceae) 
(No. 1254). A small tree I was eager to sec growing wild was our No. 
1256, Burcfiellia buhalina, Sm., called B, c'ij)e)i>ns in the Flora Capensis ; 
flowers red tubular. A tiny-leaved Sutera j)roved to be S, phlogiflora 
Hiern (No. 1258). 

At 8 miles east of George,^ mostly in the forest, we added some 
interesting species to our presses, including further material of Kig- 
gelaria africana L. (Flacoitrtiaoeae) (No. 1261), figured and com¬ 
mented on on p. 201. A striking Gentianaceous plant straggling over 
low bushes was Chironia melampyrifolia Lam. (No. 1264), with sessile 
subcordate lanceolate leaves and large pink flowers (see figure, p. 127). 
A shrubby Pelargonium with ovate cordate softly villous leaves and 
bright carmine flowers proved to be P. cordatum Ait. (No. 1265). The 
family Bruniaceae was represented by Berzelia lanuginosa Brogn. 
(No. 1266), with small ericoid leaves and small balls of pale-cream 
flowers, and a dainty Podalyria, P. glauca DG. (Papilionaceae) 
(No. 1267), with deep-crimson solitary flowers, green here and there. 

At 10 miles from George ^ one of our most interesting finds was 

^ Also collected here: No. 1251, Eragrostis curvula Nees (Gramineae); 
1252, Setaria flabellata 8tapf; 1255, Indigofera depressa Harv. (Papilionaceae) ; 

J 257, Aspalathus asparagoxdea L. f. (Papilionaceae) ; 1259, Chaetacanthus aeiiger 
(Pers.) Lindau (Acanthaceae). 

* Also collected: No. 1260, Solanum pseudocapsicum L. (Solanaceae) ; 
1262, Lobelia Erinus L. var, bellidifolia (Lobeliaceae) ; 1263, Crassula rosularis 
Harv. (Crassulaceae). 

^ Also collected: No. 1269, Satyrium acuminatum Lindl. (Orchidaceae) ; 
1270, Ceratandra grandifiora Lindl. (Orchidaceae); 1271, Erica cerinthoides 
Linn. (Ericaceae); 1271, Lightfootia fasciculata C.DC. (Campanulaceae) ; 
1273, Eric>a glandulosa Thunb. (Ericaceae); 1275, Malvastrum angustifolium 
Stapf (Malvaceae). 
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K7iowlto7ii(i filia J3ur. & Schinz (Ranunculaceae) (No. 12()8), with 
much-divided leaves (see comments on this genus on j). 37). Here we 
gathered a plant strange to me at the time and of great phytogeo- 
graphical interest—i.e., Caesia contorta (L.) Dur. & Schinz (Liliaceae) 
(No. 1278). The genus occurs in South Africa, Madagascar, Australia, 
and Tasmania, and is a very natural one (see map, }). 218). 

At Touws River, 12 miles east of George, mostly in the forest, we 
collected, among other j)Iants, a specimen of a most interesting genus 
belonging to the family Hamamelidageae. South Africans who have 



Chironia mclmnpt/rifolia Lain. (CJentianaceae), a climber. 
A, corolla with stameriH; B, anther; C, calyx and pistil. 


visited Kew towards the close of winter or in very early spring will 
y)erhaps remember having seen the Witch-hazels in flower, shrubs or 
small trees leafless at the time of the appearance of their weird spider¬ 
like pale-yellow sweet-scented flowers. The plant we collected is 
Trichocladvs crinitus Pers. (No. 1281), one of the three species known 
from South Africa (see fig., p. 303). It is found in the forests of George, 
Knysna, Uitenhage and Natal. A second species, T. ellipticus Eckl. & 
Zeyh., begins in the forests of Uitenhage and terminates in those of Natal, 
and a third and rather large-flowered species, 1\ grandijlorus Oliv., 
in the forests of Lydenburg and Barberton districts in the Eastern 
Transvaal. The last mentioned is the most primitive species, the 
flowers being spicate, all the others, including those from Tropical 
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Africa, having a capitate inflorescence. Two species occ.ur in the 
mountains of 'I'anganyika 'J'erritory {T. Goeizei Engl, and T. dentatu,^ 
Hutch.), and a tliird {T. maloHanu.s Baker) is widely spread from 
Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia and Katanga as far north as Harar in 
Abyssinia. 

Tlie main centres of distribution of Hamamelidaoeae are Eastern 
Asia and the Eastern United States of America, a few genera extending 
into tlie northern tro])ics. Witli the exception of Trirhocladus, two small 
genera in the Mascarene Islands, and a little-known genus, O.^trearid 



Sf)(irrni(inia africana Linn. (ITiaaceae). 

A, vertical section of flower; 1^, Htainen ; (\ seed. 


Baill., in North-eastern Queensland, the family is confined to the 
Northern Hemisphere. Its presence in the Southern Hemis])here, 
therefore, is probably due to migration from the north by way of the 
more temperate mountain ranges of Eastern Africa. In relation to 
the general distribution of the family, TrichocladiuH thus recalls that of 
Berberis and Cornaceae, newer types which have penetrated only as far 
south as the mountains of Tanganyika. It should be remembered 
that these same mountains have also provided the means for the 
northward spread of families which have originated in the Southern 
Hemisphere, such as Proteaceae, which are found as far north as 
Abyssinia. 
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In the phylogenetic table of South African families, the Hamameli- 
DACBAE are shown to have arisen out of the Eomles stock, being some¬ 
thing of a half-way house between them and the catkin-bearing families 
such as the nut-bushes (Corylaceae) and the Birches (Betulaceae), 
widely spread in the Northern Hemisphere. This has recently received 
support from cytological researches.^ 



Gerhera serrata (Thunb.) Druee (Compositae) ; ray-flowers white above, deep red 

below. 


Other plants collectedat Touws Riverwere Carex aethiopica Schkuhr. 
(Cyperaceae) (No. 1279), PlectrantJms fruticosus L’Herit. (Labiatae) 
(No. 1279a); LeMesia procumbens (L.) Prain (Euphorbiaceae) (No. 
1280); Stachys Thunhergii Benth. (Labiatae) (No. 1283); Lobelia 
aspera Spreng. (Lobeliaceae) (No. 1284); Ehrharta erecta Lam. 

^ See Anderson and Sax, “ Chromosomes in Hamamelidaceae ” {Journ, Arn. 
Arboretum, 16 : 212 (1935)). 
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(Cramtneae) (No. 1285); Satyrium rupestre Schltr. (Orchidaceae) 
(No. 1285a); S. acurriinaturri Liiidl. (No. 1285b). 

Near Hoogekraal River, about 23 miles east from George,^ in the 
open veld the most striking herb was Gerbera se.rrata (Thunb.) 
Druce (Compositae) (No. 1289), with petiolate radical oblong leaves 
repand-dentate on the margin and woolly below, the lower side of the 
ray-flowers a deep red, white above (see figure, p. 220). 

At 30 miles we paused to gather Polygala oppo^sitifolia L. (No. 1301) 
and an orchid, Dim mgittalis Swartz (No. 1302), with white flowers, 
the lip with carmine midrib, plentiful and forming almost a carpet near 
the river. 

At 32 miles cast from George ^ the most conspicuous plant in the 
open veld was WaUonia angnsla Kcr (Iridaceae) (No. 1295a), about 
3.2 ft. high, with lax spikes of curved red flowers 0-7 cm. long, A 
slender very glandular Geranimn was G. ornithopodunh E. & Z. (No. 
1297), with small mauve flowers. 

A Thymelaeaceous plant with reddish-brown flowers was P(ts.serina 
jiliformis L. (No. 1298), in company with an inconspicuous Pmralea, 
P, polyphylla E. & Z. (Papiliomageae) (No. 1299), and a woody virgate 
si)ecies of Jlydrocotyle, II. virgata L. f. (No. 1300), with linear leaves, 
very different from the genus as we are accustomed to see it in the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

At Phantom Pass ^ (37 miles east of George) three Gompositae 
were in flower : Euryops virginevs Less. (No. 1303), a shrub u]) to 12 ft., 
with small imbricate trifid leaves and small flower-heads with yellow 
rays; Relhania trinerris Thunb. (No. 1304), with lanceolate entire 
3-nerved leaves and sessile yellow lieads; and Helichrysum nvdifolium 
Less. (No. 1305), with Plantago-like leaves and close corymbs of golden- 
yellow heads. 

A few plants were gathered near Knysna ^ and at Belvedere,® 
opx)Osite Knysna, on 7tli November. Among these were my own 
species of Leucadendron, L. Phillipsii Hutch. (No. 1314), a common 
shrub with glabrous linear leaves and broad-based outer bracts, the 
female floral bracts tomentose outside; and Pelargoyiium hirsuimn 
Ait. (No. 1317), with a branched tuber-like rootstock, oblanceolate 

^ Also collected : No. 1280, Ceratnndra gnouliflora ].*ind]. (Okchidaceae) ; 
1287, Erica leucopelUi Taiusch (PIkicaceae) ; 1288, Metalasia muricata Less. 
(Compositae); 1290, Muraltia sti'pulucea Harv. (Poeycalaceae). 

2 The G, ferruginea DC. of Flora Capensis, but founded on Arnica serrata 
Thunb. 

^ No. 1291, Agatlioanm inicrophylla G. F. W. Meyer (Rtitaceae) ; found only 
in this region ; 1292, Polygala hispida Burch. (Polyoalaceae) ; 1293, Rhynchosia 
capensis (Burm.) Schinz (syn. R. glandulosa DC.); 1294, Indigofera stricta L. f.; 
1295, Indigofera porrecta E. & Z.; 1296, Hallia cordaia Thunb. (Papilionaceae). 

^ Also collected at Phantom Pass : No. 1300, Aspalafhus canescens L. 
(Papilionaceae); Muraltia cAliaris DC. (Polyoalaceae) ; 1308, P/iyZica 

imberbis Berg. (Rhamnaceae). 

® Near Knysna: 1309, Carex aethiopica 8chkuhr. (Cyperaceae) ; 1310, 

Disa bivalvata (L. f.) Dur. & Schinz (Orchidaceae) ; and numbered later, 1369, 
Pachycarpus dealbatus K. Mey. (Asclepiadaceae), and 1370, Falkia repens L. f. 
(Con voLVUL ACE ae ). 

® 1311, Royena Simii O. Ktze. (Ebenaceae) ; 1312, Pterocelastrus tricuspid- 
atus Send. (Celastraceae) ; 1313, Ore/tvia occidentalis L. (Tiliaceae) ; 1315, 
Ursinia scariosa Poir. (Compositae); 1318, As^mlathus thymifolia Linn. var. 
albiflora Harv. (Papilionaceae). 
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setose-pilose leaves, and umbels of small white flowers. Three grasses 
were in flower : H(irpechloafalx (L. f.) 0. Kuntze (No. 1319), with secund 
dark olive-grey spikes on woolly pediineles; EragrosiLs chloro^rieUi^ 
Steud. (No. 1320), a ])orennial with secund growth of the basal shoots, 
and narrow j)anicles of dark olive-grey spikelets; and Heteropogoti 
confortus K. & S. (No. 1321), with pilose leaves and long, twisted 
awns. 

From Knysna we visited the fo]*estry station at Dee])walls, in charge 
of Mr. J^aughton, about 22 miles from the town. It is in the middle 
of this interesting forest, at an altitude of 1720 ft., and I was very glad 
to see the giant s])ecimen of Po(Ioc(ir2)}t,s fedeala, 127 ft. high, 03 ft. to 
the first branch, and over 21 ft. in girtli 0 ft. from the base, it is 
(iomputed to be at least 1500 years old. Other interesting trees 
were Flaiylophus irifnliatas (growing in wet situations), iron wood, 
Olea ianrifolia, Apodyte.^ dinridiafa, Podocarjms latifolia, the stink wood, 
Ocofea hullata, Curii^la fagiven (Oohnackae), IJalleria lucida. (a Scro- 
])hulariace()us tree), and (hmiottia Kaniassi E. Mey. (Apocynaceae), 
the “ Kaniassi Wood, 45 ft. high, 2 ft. in girth, Ehieodendron 
Kraii’Ssia/}Nin Sim. (50 ft. higli), and the tree fern, NewifeJia capensi^. 
I was interested to see a remote station ol' this kind, with a good 
herbarium and library, Mr. Laughton being keenly interested in 
botany. He has ])ublishod an important pa])er on the forest.^ 

That day we were also able to see a timber yard at Knysna and 
showrooms full of beautiful “ Stinkwood furniture. 

In the afternoon we were hospitably entertained by Miss Duthie’s - 
family at Belvedere, and collections noted above were made on the hills 
above the farm and near the railway. 

Here at Knysna w(^ were in the midst of tlu^ interesting southern 
forest region of the Cape, which stretches from t he neighbourhood of 
George to Humansdorj). Our host, Dr. Fourcade, has made a thorough 
investigation of the flora of this region and ])ossesses an admirably 
arranged herbarium of local })lants, dupli(^ates of which are in the 
Bolus Herbarium and at Kew. His account of the flora is a valuable 
contribution to vSouth African botany (see p. 607). 

The Forest Ecology of this region has been the subject of a c()m])re- 
Iiensive and very interesting paper by J. F. \\ Phillips,^ (HJinprising 
Memoir No. 14 of the Records of the Botanical Survey. Its title is 
Forest Succession and Ecology in the Knysna Region ” ; it occupies 
327 jiages, with 30 diagrams and 82 photographs, and was published in 
1931. Every student should study this paper closely, as it is full 
of original observations. 

This southern forest, remnants of which are found as far west as the 
Cape Peninsula, is an extension of the forest which clothes the lower 
part of the escarpment of the Drakensberg and stretches away north- 

^ F. S. Laughton, “ Tlie Sylviculture of the Indigenous Forests of the Union 
of South Africa with special reference to the Forests of the Knysna Region ” 
{Science Bulletin 157, Dept, of Agric. and Forestry, pp. 168 (1937)). 

2 Miss Duthie, lecturer in botany at Stellenbosch, and cousin of Mr. J. F. 
Duthie, whom the author of this book succeeded as Assistant for India at Kew. 

John F, V. Phillips, D.Sc., Edinb., formerly in charge of the Forest 
Research Station, Deepwalls, Knysna, later of the Tetzse Research Investigations, 
Tanganyika Territory, and now Professor of Botany, University of the Wit- 
watersrand, Johannesburg. 
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V ^ 

wards through tJie (^astern Transvaal into eastern Rhodesia. Outliers 
of it oc(!ur at Woodliush, in tlie Pietersburg district of the Transvaal, 
and an arm of it juts out westwards across the upper southern slopes 
of the Zoutpanslierg, in the nortliern Transvaal. 

The principal t rees and shrulis of this southern forest are enumerated 
in the table eommencing on j). 224, and arranged after my own ])hylo- 
genetic system, with notes on their geographical distribution. The 
list of s])ecies is taken from Philli|)s’ ])aper, with a few emendations 
in the nomenclature. 

If this list b(^ (considered carefully it will b(c s(‘en tliat many of 
the geimra rc'jUPsiuifcHl occui* also in tropiccal Africa. Some do not, 



Trlmerla grdndifolta (Hoehst.) Warb. (FLArouRTiACEAE). 

A, stipules; B, fruit; C, sliell of fruit ; D, seed. 

however, and their presence as important (constituents of the forest 
seems to indicate a mixture of boreal {Tropical African) and austral 
types. These austral types are Lachnostylis (Euphokbiaceae), Cunonia. 
(see maj), p. 213) and Platylophus (CVnoniaceae), Virgilia (Papilio- 
naoeae), Calodendrum (Rutaceae), Curtisia (Cornaceae), Gonioma 
(Apocynaceae), Brachylnena and Tarchonarithus (Compositae), and 
Halleria, (Scrophitlartaceae). It seems ])r:)bable that these genera, 
and others which may once have existed, constituted an original 
forest in very far-off’ bygone times, and that the remainder have come 
in from the great forests of eastern tropical Africa along the lower 
esoarpment of the Drakensberg. Conversely, several of the species 
belonging to these austral genera are distributed northwards for 
some distance into East Africa. 
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Geographical Range of Principal Trees and Shrubs in the Knysna 

Forest 


Family. 

Species. 

Distribution 
in South Africa. 

Further 

Distribution. 

TAXAOEAK 

Podocarpus lati- 

foI{u.s K. Hr. 

Table Mt. through 
the coastal forests 
to Swaziland and 
the eastern dVans- 
vaal. 



P. falcatus H. Hr. 

Swellendam tliroujrh 
the (roastal forests 
to Portugese East 
Africa and the 

northern Trans¬ 

vaal . 


crruKSSACKAi*: 

IF / (Idr Ingfon / a cu - 
pressoide,'^ Kn<ll. 

Cape and Worcester 
to King-Williams- 
town. 


LATTKArEAK . 

Ocotf'd h til lata JO. 

Mey. 

Swellendam to 

Humansdorp. 

— 

EllENACEAE . 

Page n a lac Ida L. 

Widely distributed. 

— 


Paclea lance (data 10. 
Mey. 

TJirough the Central 
Karoo to Natal and 
Transvaal. 


PAPILIONACEAE 

1' trg i 1 ia oraha i deft 

(J-Jerg.) Salt. 

('ape Div. to 

llumansdorf). 

— 

CITNONIAEEAE 

Platgloplitis trifidi- 
atuft lion. 

Paaii to Humatis- 
dorj). 

— 

»♦ 

(noyi ia cape nft Is . 

Table Mt. to Natal, 

— 

HAMAMELIDAC’EAE . 

Trichodadas crini - 
tuft Pers. 

Forests of Ceorg«^ to 
ITitenhage arid 

Natal. 



T . elllpticiift E. & Z. 

To Uitenhage and 
Natal. 

— 

ITLMACEAE 

Celt!ft rlianinifolia 
Presl. 

Fast ward-5 to Natal 
and Transvaal. 

Through Tropical 
Africa to Arabia. 

MORACEAE 

F ic uft cape nft is 

Thimb. 

Knysna eastwarils 
to Natal and 

Transv^aal. 

Tropical Africa 

generally. 

FEACOURTIACEAE . 

Dovgal is rhatnnoides 
Hurch. 

George to Natal and 
IVansv aal. 

— 

>» 

Kig(pdaria ajricana 

L. 

(danwilliam and 

Narnacjualand, Cape 
to Natal and 

Transvaal. 

North to Tangan¬ 
yika Territory. 

»» 

Scolo pi a M undti i 
Am. 

In Vanstaadons 

Mts. and north to 
Natal. 


,, 

S. Zeyheri Syzl. 

— 

— 


T rimer ia grand ifolia 
(Hoehst.) Warb. 

South-eastwards to 
Natal and Trans¬ 
vaal. 


PROTEAOEAE 

Faurea Mac- 

Naughionii Phil¬ 
lips. 

Knysna, Pondoland, 
Natal. 


PITTOSPORACEAE . 

PiUosporutn viridi- 
Jloriim Sims. 

From George 

through the etustern 
forests to Natal, 
Basutoland and the 
Transvaal. 

A<iastern Khodesia 
and Angola. 

TILIACEAE 

Sparrmania ajri¬ 
cana Linn. f. 

George to Humans¬ 
dorp and Clarkson. 

— 

EUPHORBIACEAE 

Lachnostylis capen- 
sis Turcz. 

Swellendam to Port^ 
Elizabeth. 
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Table— {continued) 


Family. 

Spe(rieK. 

Distribution 
in South Africa. 

Further 

Distribution. 

OCHNAfEAE . 

Ochna arborea 

Burch. 

George to Delagoa 
Bay. 

— 


O. atropurpurea 

DC. 

Caledon to Ea tern 
Transvaal. 


OEINIACEAE . 

01 mi a c ym ona 

Thunb. 

General from Cape 
and Paarl to 

Albany. 


AQIUFOETAC'EAE 

Ilex mitis Kadlk. 

South Africa gener- 
erally. 

Angola Madagas¬ 
car, P^ast Africa to 
Red Sea and on 
Cameroons Mt. 

CELASTHACEAE 

(/ y7nno.spori a acu - 
jninata (Linn.) 

Szysz. 

Cape Div. through 
SoutlnEast to Eas¬ 
tern Transv^aal. 



G . pe d un c n Jar i 
(Sond.) L. Bolus. 

George to Natal. 



G. huxifolia (Linn.) 
Szysz. 

C-asmne Kraun- 

ftianurn (Sim.) 

Bernli. 

South Africa gener¬ 
ally. 

Rhodesia and P"ast 
Africa. 


George to Natal. 


> f • 

Vleroce lastrus vnr i - 
abilis Sond, 

Capo to Natal and 
North Transvaal. 

— 

lOACINACEAE 

(. inops /.S' y I i ci - 

fof las (flochst.) (). 
Kuntze. 

To Northern IVans- 
vaal and Natal. 


»» 

A podytes d itaid lata 
K. Moy. 

Swellondam througli 
ea.stern districts. 

To Abyssinia, and 
in Rhodesia and 
Angola. 

rhamnaceab: 

Rhatanus prlnoldes 

L’Ht'rit, 

Swellendam to Natal 
and Transvaal. 

Through East 

Africa to Abys¬ 
sinia, in Rhodesia 
and Barmmda 

((’ameroons). 

” 

Scut la myrthui 

(Bunn.) Kurz. 

General in South 
Africa. 

Widely distributed 
in Tropical Africa 
to India and Mas- 
carene Islands. 

MYKSINACEAE 

Rapanea nfclano- 

phloeoH (K. Br.) 
Moz. 

Paarl and Caledon 
to Natal and in 
Somerset East. 


COBNACEAK . 

C 'urti8 iafaginea Ait. 

Capo to Northern 
Transvaal and 

Natal. 

PL Rhodesia. 

RUTACKAE 

CaJodendrum capen- ! 
sis Thunb. 

Cape to Natal. 

Through Eastern 
Rhodesia to 

Kenya. 


Fagara Davyi Ver- 
doorn. 

To Natal. 

— 

»» * * 

V epri s lanceolata 
(Lam.) G. Don. 

From Knysna to the 
Kalahari and Por¬ 
tuguese East 

Africa. 

Mauritius and 

Reunion. 

MELIACEAE . 

Kkebergia capen sis 
Sparrm, 

George to Uiten- 
hage. 

— 

ANACARDIACEAE . 

Rhus Legatii 

Schonl. 

Coast districts from 
Swellendam to 

Natal and northern 
Transvaal. 


I^OOANIACEAE 

Chi lianthus arbor eus 
A. DC. 

Widely distributed. 



Continued on page 231 
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Table— {continued) 


Family. 

L()GAniacp:ak 

()lp:a(’kap: 

apucynackap: 


ItrfUACl'lAK 


C'OMPOSITAE . 

SCKOJ’HrLA UlACEAE 


Species?. 


Nuxia JforUtunda 
Beiitli. 

Olcn Linn. 

O. la ur if alia Lam. 
A cokanthera vene- 
nafa (J. lion. 

( V/ r Issa a rd a ina 

J..ani. 


j (lonifana Katnasttl 

F. Mcy. 

i (I art I r n I a Roth nia n - 
! tiia Linn. 

! liarrhellia btihalina 
(Linn. f.) Sirns. 

( V/ n th i u ni ohovat utn, 
XlotzHcli. 

I (\ Atutidtianuni 

I ( -’htim. & Schleclil. 

I (\ vento-sfini {JAnn.) 

I S. Moore. 

Jirachf/lacna acri i - 
' folia H. Hr. 

' 'r arch on a nth a.s ratn- 
phorata.s T.,inn. 
i H alter ia hie id a 

I Linn. 


Distribution 
in South Africa. 


(George to Natal and 
Zululand. 

Capo Div^ to Albany. 
Cape Div. to Natal. 
Mossel Hay east¬ 
wards to Quecins- 
town and Natal. 


Hredas<lorjii 

and 

Swelleudam 

tt) 

Bathurst and 

to 

Natal. 



Ceorge to Fast Lon¬ 
don. 

Swellondani to Natal 


Ceorge to Natal and j 
'rransvaal. j 

Fast to Natal and 
Transvaal. 

Cape to Portuguese 
Fast Africa. 

(Ui])e to Natal and 
Transvaal. 

South-West Ca])e to | 
Zitzikamma. j 

Widely spread. j 

(’lanwilliani and i 
Worce.st<‘r to Natal. | 


Further 

Distribution. 


I']ast 'IVopi<uil 

Africa. 

Rhodesia and Con¬ 
tra] Africa. 


N ort 1 1 -eastwartls t?) 
Red Sea. 

Fast Tro]hcal Africa 
to Abyssinia; 
South Angola, 
North-west Klio- 
desia. 


Ki:v TO FlOLTJiES (Dagos 220 - 230 ). 

'Jh’oos and .slirubs of the Knysna Forest : 1. Podocarpus latifolius R. Jir. 2. 

Podf)cnrj)u.s falcntVfS R. Hr. 3. Widdrinfjtofda cni>reH8oi(le8 Fndl. 4. Ocolca 
buUata F. IVley. 5. Oliiiia cipnosa Thunb. 6. Faurea MacNaughtonii 
Pldllips. 7. Pift()8poru7n inrldijloruitt Sims. 8. iJovyalis' rha^nnendes Rurch. 
9. Kiggelaria africana Linn. 10. Hcolopia Mundtii Arn. IJ. Scolopia 
Zeyheri Syzl. 12. Trimeria grandifolia (Hoehst.) Warb. 13. Ochna arhorcAt 
Riireh. 14. Ochna (itnfpurpurea DO. 15. Sparrnmnia africana Linn. f. 16. 
Lachnopylw caperisi^ Turez. 17. Platylophas trifoliatus Don. 18. Virgilia 
capensis Lam. 19. Trichoc.ladus crinitus Pers. 20. Trichocladus ellipticus 
Eckl. &Zeyli. 2\, Celtis rharnnifolia Vvo^X. 22.Thunb. 23. 
Ilex tnitis Radik. 24. Gymnosporia acuminata (Linn.) Szysz. 25. Oynmasporm 
})ednnc7ilaris (Sond.) L. Bolus. 26. Gymnosporia biixifolia (Linn.) Loos. 
27. Ca,ssine Kra/ussianmn (Sim). 28. Pterocelastrus variabilis Sond. 29. 
Casslnoj)8i8 ilicijolius (Hoehst.) O. Kuntze. 30. Apodytes dinddiata E. Mey. 
31. Hhatnmis pririoides L’Horit. 32. Scutia myrtina (Bunn.) Kurz. 33. 
Calodendrum capensis Thunb. 34. Fagara Davyi Verdoorn. 35. Vepris 
lanceolata (Lam.) (J. Don. 36. Fkebergm capensis Sparrm. 37. Rhus 
laevigata Linn. 38. Curtisiafaginea Ait. 39. Rapanea nielanophloeos (H. Br.) 
Mez. M). Royena lucidalAnn. 41, Euclea lanceolata F,. Mey. 42. Chilianthus 
arboreus A.DC\ 43. Nuxia florihunda Benth. 44. Olea capensis Linn. 45. 
Olea laurifolia I.«am. 46. Acokanthera venenata (L Don. 47. Carissa arduina 
Lam. 48. Gonioma Kanuissi E. Mey. 49. Gardenm Rothrna^inia Linn. 
50. Burchellia bubalina {hixui. f.) Sims. 51. Canthiurn oboi^atum Klotzsch. 
52. Canthium Mundfianum Cham. & Schlecht. 53. Canthium ventosum 
(Linn.) S. Moore. 54. Brachylaena neriifolia K. Br. 55. Tarchonanthus 
camphoratus Linn. 56. Halleria lucida Linn. 
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R. A. Dyer has recently described a very interesting tree which 
was first collected by Mr. F. S. Laughton in 1933 above Baviaans 
Kloof River, and the next year by Mr. A. D. Mitchell, District Forest 
Officer, near the road below Longmore Settlement, near Port Elizabeth. 
It has also been found in the Zuurberg. It is a small tree about 20 ft. 
high, belongs to 8 a find ace ae, and has been assigned to Atalaya 
(A. capensis R. A. Dyer), a genus previously known only from Australia 
and Timor. As Dyer remarks, the discovery of a tree belonging to an 



Ilex mitis Kadlk. (Aquifoliackae), widely spread into Tropical Africa and in 

Madagascar. 

A, male flower and buds; B, anther; C, female flower; D, cross-section of 
ovary; E, fruit. 


Australian genus is very remarkable, and adds one more link between 
the two floras. 

On 8th November we left Witte Els Bosch and resumed our trek 
to the eastwards, botanising in open veld at 3 miles : Aspalathus 
spinosa L. (Pafilionaceae) (No. 1322); Erica formosa Thunb. 
(Ericaceae) (No. 1323); Crassula acutifolia Linn. var. densifolia 
Schonl. (No. 1324); Erica sessiliflorah, f. (No. 1325) ; Bobartia aphylla 
(Iridaoeae) (No. 1326); Bartholina Ethelae Bolus (Orchidaceae) 
(No. 1327); Holothrix sqttaniulosa lAndl. (Orchidaceae) (No. 1328). 

At 7 miles, in the forest ; Aristea ensifolia Muir (Iridaceae) (No. 
1329); Dietes vegeta N.E. Br. (Iridaceae) (No. 1330). 

At 11 miles, in the open veld : Erica curviflora Thunb. (No. 1331), 
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4 ft.; flowers dull red; Polygala latifolia L. (No. 1332), shrub, leaves 
cordate-ovate, flowers light purple, with white crest; Phylica, hirsutu 
Thunb. (Rhamnaceae) (No. 1333), 5 ft. shrub ; flowers greyish-white ; 
Chironia tetragona L. f. var. linearis (Gentianaceae) (No. 1334), 
erect; flowers deep pink, brownish outside; Malvastrum a^ngusti- 
folnirn Stapf (Malvaceae) (No. 1335), shrub 4 ft. ; leaves narrow, 
serrate; flowers mauve-pink; Aster aethiopicMS Burm. (Compositae) 
(No. 1336), hispid, with long peduncles, rays pale blue, disk yellow. 
Lasiosiphon anthylloides L. f. (Thvmelaeaceae) (No. 1338), flowers 
greenish-yellow; and a yellow legume, Aspalathus ciliaris L. (No. 



1340), shrublet 1 ft., with fascicles of short acicular leaves and sessile 
heads of flowers surrounded by pilose leaves. 

Our No. 1337 was that intriguing species of Cliffortia, (7. graminea 
L. (Rosaceae), so aptly named as to scarcely require describing, but a 
veritable trap for the tyro, with its grass-like leaves, leaf-sheath and 
“ ligule ” all complete. It is widely spread in wettish places in coastal 
districts, from the Cape Peninsula, Paarl and Tulbagh eastwards to 
Albany and Bathurst. I hope my description will be sufficient to 
enable the student to become aware of this “trap ”, so that he may 
practise it on others. 

At 14 miles east of Knysna were collected Pisa filicornis Thunb. 
(Orchid ACEae) (No. 1341), with scarlet flowers, and Oraderia scabra 
t2 
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Presl (Scrophulariaceae) (No. 1344), with linear leaves and pink 
flowers. 

I was interested to see at last Plettenberg’s Bay,^ a classical botanical 
locality, and here we found a few^ species in flower. Among them were a 
Gasteria, 0. acinacifolia Jacq. (Liliaoeae) (No. 1345), with the lower 
part of the perianth-tube red, the upper part greenish; Gazania 
u 7 iiflora Sims (Compositae) (No. 1346), prostrate in sea-sand, with 
entire oblanceolate leaves pure white below, and yellow flower-heads. 

At the Bitou River ^ a prickly Solanum, proved to be the real 
Solarium rigescens Jacq., although for some reason the late N. E. 
Brown has scored out the name on all the Kew sheets, several of which 
seem to match perfectly wdth Jacquin’s figure. Another plant 
gathered here was Arctotis petiolata Thunb. (No. 1361), prostrate, 
rooting at the nodes, leaves lyrate, white-w^oolly below, flower-heads 
yellow. 

On the hills just east of Keurbooms River we added some interesting 
species, including two grasses: Eustachys paspaloides (Vahl) Lanza & 
Mattei (No. 1364), with about four umbellate secund spikes about 4 cm. 
long, and Lasiochloa. longijolui Kunth (No. 1365), with very narrow' 
leaves and dense hairy spikes, an orchid wdth light-mauve flowers, 
Satyrium maculatum Burch. (No. 1366), a white-flowered Selaginaceous 
plant, Selago corymbosa L. (No.1367), a prostrate Psoralea, P. decum¬ 
bent Ait. (No. 1368), with very glandular cuneate leaflets and small 
pale-blue to white flowers, and another striking httle orchid, Holothrix 
villosa Lindl. (No. 1368a), with a spongy orbicular radical leaf and 
spikes of small flowers on a densely pilose ])eduncle, and Pachycarpus 
dealbatus E. Mey. (No. 1369), with undulate oblong-lanceolate leaves. 

Between 2 and 3 miles east ^ of the Keurbooms River we add(^d 
several plants to our presses, only one of which need be specially 
mentioned. This was Widdririgtonia cupressoides Endl. (Cuprbssaoeae) 
(No. 1380), a shrub up to 12 ft., known as the “ Cape Cypress “ Berg 
Cypress or ‘‘ Sapree-hout It is distributed from the Table Moun¬ 
tain and Worcester divisions in the coastal districts eastwards to the 
King Wilhamstown Division. It grows in the open veld on tops of hills. 

Approaching Forest Hall ^ (10 miles east of Keurbooms River) 
we stopped to collect, the most conspicuous plant being the well- 
named Lanaria lanata (L.) Dur. & Schinz (No. 1384), a haemodoraceous 
plant with elongated very narrow closely nerved leaves, and long- 

^ Also collected here : No. 1347, Erica speciosa Andr. (Ericaceae), flowers 
red with green tips, near the sea; 1348, Mesembryanihemuyn sp., near the sea; 
1349, Helichryaurn teretifolium Less. (Compositae), shrub, leaves ericoid, flower- 
heads white; 1350, Crassula expansa Ait. (Crassulaceae), on rocks, small red 
leaves and white flowers. 

2 Also collected : 1363, Asparagtia Krausaii Baker (Liliaceae). 

® Also collected: No. 1371, Aater aethiopicua Burm. (Compositae); 1372, 
Baroamalanceolata Sond. (Rutaceae) ; 1373, Hermannia 7?ammea Jacq. (Sterculi- 
aceae); 1374, Metalaaia muricata. Less. (Compositae); Urainia heterodonta 
N.E. I3r. (Compositae); 1375a, Muraltia atipulacea Harv. (Polygalaceae); 
1376, Thsaium sp, (Santalaceae) ; 1377, Satyrium atenopetalum Lindl. (Orchid- 
ace ae), flowers sweet-scented, creamy-white; 1378, Athanaaia dentata L. 

(Compositae); 1378a, Oerbera aerrata Druce (Compositae); 1379, Senecio 
paniculatm Berg. (Compositae). 

^ Also collected: No. 1381, Landtia nervoaa Less. (Compositae); 1382, 
Onidia aericea L. (Thymblaeaceae) ; 1383, Eulophia hiana Spreng. (Orchid- 
ace ae). 
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pedunculate cymes of flowers covered with white plumose hairs. The 
family Haemodoraceae is found mainly in the Southern Hemisphere, 
and mostly in Australia. In South Africa there are four genera, 
Lanaria, Wachendorfia, Dilatris and Barbaretta, three genera in South 
America, and two in North America. 

On the Forest Hall estate ^ towards the sea a fairly local Euphorbia, 
E. ericoides Lam. (No. 1385) occurred here and there, with densely 
arranged ericoid leaves hooked at the apex, and small corymbs with 
reddish bracts. We found vast quantities of Ornithogalum auremn 
(No. 1380), treated as a variety of 0. ihyr,soides in the Flora Ca/pemu, 
but very different from that species as we see it imported into England. 

At the to]) of Groote River Hill (24 miles east of Keurbooms River) 
we stopped the cars to collect three Compositae, Peyrousm argeyitea 
Compton (No. 1388), a rayless plant with silvery oblanccolate leaves, 
Cenia turbinata Pers. (No. 1389), and Osteo^spermum scabrum Thunb. (No. 
1390), our plant of the last-mentioned a good match of Thunberg’s 
type, with acicular leaves and small very shortly pedunculate sohtary 
flower-heads. 

At Witte Els Bosch, where we stayed for a few days at the residence 
of our kind host, a conspicuous ground-orchid was Disa chrysostachya 
Swartz (No. 1391), stiffly erect to 2| ft., with conspicuously bracteate 
spikes of salmon flowers. 

The mountain slopes above Witte Els Bosch yielded a considerable 
collection of striking and interesting ])lants which deserve taxonomic 
sequence :— 


Collected on Mountain Slopes above Witte Els Bosch 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

KOSACEAE— CliiTortia ilicifolia L, (No. 1411): shrub; leaves sessile, broadly 
oblong, with pric^kly teeth in the upper half, glabrous. 

rAPiLTONACEAE CrotalaHa purpurea Vent. (No. 1402): straggly shrub, up to 8 
ft. ; leaves obovate; flowers crimson, few in racemes; fruits oblong, 
bladder-like, stipitate, glabrous. 

ERICACEAE— Erica densifolia Willd. (No. 1393) : shrub with fascicles of small 
leaves ; flowers solitary in each fascicle, dark red ; corolla curved, 3 cm. 
long. E. Sparrmannii Linn. f. (No. 1398) : leaves setose ; calyx and corolla 
densely setose, the latter greenish-yellow. E. Nabea Outhric rf? Bolus (No. 
1401): leaves slightly setulose-ciliate; flowers pale greenish-yellow; 

sepals much longer than the corolla, glumaceous. E. diaphana Spr. (No. 
1403) : on rocks; leaves glabrous; corolla-tube red, lobes green, 2*5 cm. 
long. E. triceps Link (No. 1408): on tops of lower mountains ; leaves very 
small, glabrous ; flowers small, white. 

RHAMNAOEAE— Phyllca debllls E. d? Z., var. Fourcadei Schonland (No. 1407) : low 
shrublet with small ericoid sessile cordate based leaves and small heads of 
white-woolly flowers. 

RUTACEAE Barosma lanceolata Sond. (No. 1399): shrub; leaves lanceolate, 
obtuse, thick, conspicuously glandular below ; flowers mauve on puberulous 
pedicels ; fruits long-horned. 

RUBiACEAE Canthium Mundtianum Cham. Scld. (No. 1400): small tree, in 
forest; leaves obovate, with hairy petioles and hairs in the axils of the 
nerves below ; flowers few, in small cymes, margins of corolla-lobes woolly. 

^ Also collected : No. 1386a, AapalcUhus nigra L. (Paptltonaceae), and at 

12 miles east from Keurbooms River, Qnidia obtusissima Meisn. (1387), 4 ft., with 

pale-cream flowers, and Ochna atropurpurea DC. (1387a). 
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Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 


GKNTiANACEAK SeOEea elongata E. Mcy. (No. 1397): herb about 1 ft. high; 
leaves sessile, ovate, several-nerved from the base; flowers densely cymose, 
pale yellow. 

coMPosiTAE Brachylaena nereifolia (L.) B. Br. (No. 1405): tree 25 ft. near 
stream; leaves broadly oblanoeolate; petioles puborulous ; flower-heads 
in close panicles, unisexual. Osteospermum junceum Berg. (No. 1394): 
about 8 ft,, and a very striking species ; leav^es obovate, on longish petioles, 
dentate, very tliick ; heads in panicles on very woolly stalks, rays rich 
yellow. Stoebe alopecuroides Less. (No. 1400) : shrub 8 ft., in forest; 



leaves Juniper-like, twisted ; heads 
in dense terminal s])ikes ; pappus 
j:)himo8e ; endemic in this part of 
South Africa. Helichrysum felin- 
um Less. (No, 1390) : leaves very 
short anti woolly; flower-heads 
white, in small clusters on long 
])eduncles. H. Cymosum Less. 
(No. 1409): like the last but heads 
j)ale-golden. 

scROPHUEAKTACEAE—Haiveya capensis 
Hook. (No. 1392): saprophyte; 
loaves very small, glandular- 
pubescent; flowers white, showy. 


Mo JS OCOTYLEDONS 

HAEMonoHACEAE—LanaHa lanata (L.) 

Dur. (b Schinz (No. 1395). 
OKCHTDACEAE— Satyrium maculatum 
Bvrch. (No. 1410) : stem leaves 
slightly overla]>ping ; spur 1-5 cm. 
long. 

At Witte Els Bosch our host 
drew our attention to a piece of the 
bush which had been allowed to 
grow undisturbed for twelve years 
after burning. The chief occu¬ 
pants were Protea Mundii, up to 
15 ft. high, Leucadendron eucalypti- 
folium, also up to 15 ft., Latiro- 


Harveya capensis Hook. (Scrophulari- 
aceae), from a sketch made in the 
field by the author; flowers white. 


phylluw, capense, Tetraria secans, 
Restio gigantea, Cliffortia ilicifolia 
Berzelia, attenuata, Peuaea ovata, 


the climbing Chironia, C. melam- 


pyrifolia Lam., Cliff ortia ferruginea, a ground creeper, and a few 
examples of Osteospermum moniliferum, Psoralea and Erica. 

After burning, comparatively few species take possession compared 
with the original veg^ation, and all in the above list belong to ad¬ 
vanced families from a phylogenetic point of view. 

On 12th November we took our departure from the comfortable 
residence of our kind host at Witte Els Bosch, and resumed our journey 
eastwards, Dr. Fourcade accompanying us as far as the Gamtoos River, 
Humansdorp. 
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We soon stopped, at 5 miles ^ east of Witte Els Bosch, to collect 
in open veld on flats, and at the Kareedouw Pass, tlie latter j)lace 
yielding a number of species deserving systematic; arrangement :— 

ROSACEAE -Rubus dgldus Smith (No. 1421): leaves softly tomentellous below; 
petals present. 

PAPiLTONACEAE- Podalyiia glauca DC. (No. 1428) *. sbruV) 4 ft., near waterfall; 
leaves simple, oblong, silky below; flowers solitary on slender pedicels, 
purple and crimson. Psoralea pinnata L. (No. 1410). Trifolium Burchelli- 
anum Sar. (No. 1427). 

THYMET.AEACEAE -Gnldia styptelloldes Meisn. (No. 1422): shrub 3 ft.; leaves 
lanceolate, flowers solitary. 

KUPHORBiACEAE— Cluytia alatomoides L. (No. 1429) : tall, straggly shrub ; loaves 
oblong-elliptic, apiculate, with slightly jagged margins. 

CELASTRACEAE -Hartogla capensis Thunh. (No. 1420). 

DTPSACACEAE Scabiosa columbaria Linn. (No. 1438) : flowers pink or pale blue. 
CJOMPOSiTAE Aster Outeniquae Fourcade (No. 1431): shrublet; leaves linear, 
tootlied; lieads white. Helichrysum appendiculatum Less. (No. 1433): 
basal leaves ol)lanceolate, woolly, stem leaves smaller; heads densely 
clustered, with reddish bracts. H. gymnocomum DC. (No. 1423) : 2 ft.; 
leaves spathulate-oblanceolate, woolly; heads numerous, small, in flat 
close corymbs, with golden-yellow bracts. H. cymosum Less. (No. 1424) : 
like the last but heads larger and fewer. H. teretifoHum Lefis. (No. 1437) ; 
leaves small, ericoid, with shar]) hooked points; heads pale straw-coloured, 
few in clusters. Gerbera tomentosa DC. (No. 1434): leaves elliptic ; thick, 
obscurely dentate, thickly felted below; peduncles tomentose; ray- 
flowers white, red below. Senecio rigidus L. (No. 1430) : 4 ft.; leaves 
irregularly lobed, with prickly teeth; heads numerous and small, yellow. 
Ursinia oreogena ScJdtr. (No. 1430) : woody and straggly with multipartite 
leaves and long-stalked heads. 

iRTr3ACEAE— Watsonia angusta Ker. (No. 1425): 41 ft. high; flowers scarlet. 
Romulea rosea Eckl. (No. 1435): leaves Aliform; j)orianth carmine, outer 
segments streaked with dark purple. 

orchtda(;eae—S atyrium parviflorum (No. 1420): near a waterfall; IJ 

ft. high ; flowers dull red, in slender spikes. Dlsa brevicornis Bolus (No. 
1432): u]) to 1 ft.; stem leaves narrowly lanceolate ; flowers green, margined 
with red. 

Between Kareedouw Pass and Humansdorp the flora gradually 
becomes j)oorer, and the only plant in flower was Hdichrysum striatum 
Thunb. var. villosum (No. 1439), with narrow acute striate leaves and 
few heads with white bracts. We arrived at Humansdorp at six 
o’clock, the road being good, but with many gates which exhausted 
my stock of pennies and “ tickeys ” (threepenny bits), and at the 
last gate 1 had to sacrifice my one remaining sixpence, for I had not the 
heart to fail to reward the eager-faced native child waiting there, though 
I feared to queer the pitch for the next traveller. 

Towards Humansdorp the mountains gradually fade out to low, 
prairie-like country, with the sea peeping through here and there on 
the southern horizon. But hereabouts there seemed little variety in 
the flora, after the rich Cape areas. We stayed the night at Humans¬ 
dorp, posting off parcels of half-dried plants to the Bolus Herbarium. 

Next day (Tuesday, 13th November) we set off for Jeffrey’s Bay, 

^ Collected 5 miles east of Witte Els JBosch : No. 1412, Helichrysum tereti- 
folium Less. (Compositae) ; 1412a, Disa cernua Swartz ( Orchid ace ae ); 1413, 
Erica deliciosa Wendl.; 1414, Psoralea oligophylla E. & Z. (Papilionaceae) ; 
1416, Ursinia anethoides N.E. Br. (Compositae) ; 1416, Leucadendron adscendens 
K. Br. (Proteaceae) ; 1417, Wahlenhergia procumbens A. DC. (CamPanul- 

aceae); 1418, Disparage ericoides Gaertn. (Compositae). 
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a much-advertised place which did not come up to expec^tations 
as a seaside resort. Two miles east ^ of Humansdorp we collected in 
open, small-bush veld, the most conspicuous ]dants being a gorse-like 
Aspalathus, A, spinosus L. (No. 1443), with yellow flowers, and 
Corymhium glabrum Linn. (C. nervosum Thunb.) (No. 1444), with long 
narrow closely nerved leaves, and dense flat corymbs of narrow dee])- 
mauve flower-heads. 

Corymbium is an interesting genus of Compositae in which the 
flowers in the heads are sometimes reduced to one, around wliich 
the long narrow bracts connive after the manner of a tubular calyx. 
Another rather striking plant here was Chironia tetragona L. f. 
(Gentianaceae) (No. 1445) with dull deep-pink flowers. 

Jeffrey’s Bay provided some typical Cape plants in flower as follows:— 

Blepharis procumbens Poir. (Aoanthaceae) (No. 1446), flowers 
deep sky-blue within setose-margined bra(;ts. Pelargonium peliaium 
Ait. (Geraniaceae) (No. 1447), climbing over bushes; leaves 5-lobed, 
deeply cordate at the base; flowers deep carmine-pink. Aizoon 
glinoides L. (Ficoidaceae) (No. 1448), on sandy banks, leaves 
spathulate-orbiculate, woolly; flowers deep (;ream-yellow^ Gamolepis 
euryopoides DC. (Compositae) (No. 1449), shrub 21 ft. high; leaves 
j)innate; rays yellow. Venidinm canescens DC. (Compositae) (No. 
1450), low-growing, with yellow flowers. Gamolepis ynunita Less. 
(Compositae) (No. 1451), low shrublet with overlapping pinnate 
leaves with sharp ])oints and elongated ])eduncles w^ith small yellow 
flower-heads. Lasiosiphon capitalus (L. f.) Burtt Davy (Thymelaea- 
CEAE) (No. 1452), shoots and leaves glabrous, the latter acute; perianth 
glabrous (usually pubescent in this species). Monsonm ovata Cav. 
(Geraniaceae) (No. 1453), flow^ers pale yellowdsh-white. Pteronia 
hirsuta L. f. (Compositae) (No. 1454); prostrate, hirsute; bracks 
eiliolate, flowers mauve. Gladiolus sp. (Iridaceae) (No. 1455), 
flowers pink. Chrysocorna microcephala, DC. (Compositae) (No. 1456), 
shrublet with many branches and very small ericoid leaves; heads 
ray-less, light golden-yellow. Psoralea algoensis E. & Z. (Papilio- 
naceae) (No. 1457), prostrate; leaflets obovate, emarginate, dotted 
with large glands; flowers in short bracteate spikes, purplish-blue. 
Aster rotundifolius Thunb. (Compo.sitae) (No. 1458), leaves obovate, 
setulose; flower-heads solitary; rays deep blue. Scabiosa columbaria. 
Linn. (Dipsacaceae) (No. 1459), leaves pinnate; flower-heads blue, 
beset with dark bristles. 

As Jeffrey’s Bay proved disappointing and the hotel was under 
repair, we went on to stay the night at the Gamtoos River Hotel. Here 
we visited the seashore and saw on the beach the wonderful collection 
of sea-shells for which this coast is celebrated. 

On the way, and about 6 miles ^ from Jeffrey’s Bay, among the 

^ Collected : No. 1440, Aapalatliua adelphea Eck. & Zeyh. (Papilionaceae) ; 
1441, Watsonia Meriana Miller (Iridaceae); 1442, Erica glanduloaa Thunb. 
(Ericaceae). 

2 Collected here : No. 1461, Sutera pinnatifida O. Ktze. (Scrophulariaceae) ; 
1462, Prismaiocxirpua campanuloides (Linn.) Sond. (Campanulaceae) ; 1463, 

Satyrium parviflorum Swartz (Orchidaceae) ; 1464, Cyperus textilis Thunb. 
(Cyperaceae) ; 1466, Pelargonium capitatum Ait, (Geraniaceae) ; 1466, 

Senecio purpureus Linn. (Compositae) ; 1467, Lobelia Erinus L. (Lobeliaoeab) ; 
1468, Helichrymm cymoaum Less. (Compositae) ; 1469, Oazania longiacapa DC. 
(Compositae). 
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plants we collected on the flats near a small stream, was a ])rickly- 
stemmed Hibiscus, H. diversifolius Jacq. (No. 1460), with pale lemon- 
yellow flowers with a dark carmine blotch at the base. 

At the Gamtoos River we were very sorry to part from Dr. Fonrcade, 
who had been our companion for about a fortnight, and under whose 
guidance we had been able to accomplish so much. Before leaving 
1 exj)]ored the valley behind the hotel, in which were many tall 
Euphorbias (E. grandidens Harv.) and several representatives of tropical 
genera (see photogra])h, ]). 259), an intrusion from the Addo Bush Karoo 
to the north. 

In a kloof near Ferieratown ^ some rather striking species were col¬ 



lected, among them Athrixia heterophylla Less. (No. 1472), a shrublet 
1| ft. high, with linear much-recurved leaves, woolly below, and 
filiform bracts spread down the ])eduncle, the ray-flowers deep mauve. 
This genus of Compositae has an interesting distribution, which 
is shown on the map above. It ranges from the Clanwilliam 
Division right around the eastern districts to. the eastern Sudan and 
Abyssinia, in Madagascar, and in South-western Australia. Its 
altitudinal range is also very considerable, one species being found 
as high as 11,000 ft., on the top of the Mont aux Sources in the 
Drakensberg. 

We proceeded quietly towards Port Elizabeth, through rather 
low and not very picturesque, country, the roads somewhat indifferent. 
At the top of the Gamtoos River Pass ^ the most interesting plant col- 

^ Also collected: No. 1470, Polygala myrtifolia L. (Polyqalaceae) ; 1471, 
Qladiolvs undulatua Jacq. (Iridaceae); 1473, Senecio lorigifolim L. (Com¬ 
positae) ; 1474, Senecio nudivsculus DO. ; 1475, Pterocladus trictispidatua (Lam.) 
Sond. (Celastraceae) ; 1476, Myrica conifera Biirm. f. (Myricaceae). 

^ Also collected: No. 1479, Helichrysum anomalum Less. (Compositae); 
1480, Onidia staphelioidea Meisn. (Thymelaeaceae) ; 1481, Phyllopodium cunei- 
folium Benth. (Scrophulariaceae) ; 1482, Senecio paniculatus Berg. (Composi¬ 
tae) ; 1483, Arctotis virgata Jacq. (Compositae). 











Testudinaria eleplumtipes Thiinb. (Dioscoreaceae). 

A, habit; B, male shoot; C, male flower; D, stamen and perianth-segment 
E, anther; F, rudimentary styles; G, female inflorescence; H, female flower 
I, fruits; J, seed. 
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lected was Uydrocotyle hermanniifolia E. & Z. (No. 1477) (Umbelli- 
eerae), woolly all over, with straggly branches, spathulate-oblanceolate 
leaves dentate towards the apex and axillary clusters of flowers; a 
locally distributed species. 

Another species worth mentioning is Leheckia gracilis E. & Z. 
(No. 1478), with slender acicular “ leaves ” jointed in the middle, 
small flowers in slender racemes, and reflexed, slightly sickle-shaped 
fruits. This species was wrongly reduced to L. sepiaria Thunb. in the 
Flora Capensis. The latter is probably confined to the Cape Peninsula, 
where it was collected by Thunberg, whilst L. gracilis E. & Z. extends 
from Ceorge to Uitenhage (Exsic.—Zwart River, George, Fourcade 
1534; George, Bvrchell 5688; Knysna, Burchell; Pappe ; Uitenhage, 
ZcyluiT 232 ; EcMon d Zeyhcr 1336). 

Beyond the Gamtoos River Pass ^ in open scrub, at 17 miles from 
Jeffrey’s Bay, a striking plant was Lasiosiphon anthylloides (L.) Meisn. 
(Thymelaeaceae) (No. 1484), with silky oblanceolate leaves and heads 
of handsome yellow flowers. A very distinct Papilionaceous shrublet 
proved to be Bcrhonia lanceolaia L. (No. 1486), one of the most widely 
spread of “ Capo ” plants, right from the Khamiesberg in Namaqua- 
land to Port Elizabeth; leaves very narrowly lanceolate, very acute, 
with prominent j)aral]el nerves and few yellow flowers at the ends of the 
shoots, the standard very silky. An Erica, E, copiosa Wendl. (Erica¬ 
ceae) (No. 1487), was also collected, with very small red flowers, 
and an Ornithogalura sp. (Liliaoeae) (No. 1488), with pinkish-cream 
flowers streaked inside with carmine. 

At the foot and on the lower slopes of the Van Stadens Mountains, 
which here run parallel with the road, we found fairly rich stands of 
typical “ Caf)e ” plants, and the following were added to our presses : 
No. 1489, Gladiolus grandis Thunb. (Iridaceae), 2-3 ft.; flowers 
greenish-yellow, closely speckled with carmine; 1490, Walafrida 

nitida E. Mey. (Selaginaceae), an erect shrublet, 2-3 ft., with narrowly 
ovate leaves and short spikes of deep-mauve flowers; 1491, Erica 
deliciosa Wendl. (Ericaceae), 2 ft. high, with small bell carmine-red 
flowers; 1492, Chrysoscias argentea (L. f.) A. kSmith (Papilionaceae) 
(see note below); 1493, Cineraria Saxifraga DC., on rocks; leaves 
long-petiolate, reniform, coarsely toothed, rays yellow; 1494, Harveya 
purpurea Harv. (Scrophulariaceae), very dwarf and leafless, with 
deep-mauve corolla and yellow blotches on each lobe ; 1495, Aspalathus 
teres E. & Z. (Papilionaceae), shrub; leaves fasciculate, very sharply 
pointed; flowers yellow or rich reddish-brown; 1496, Thesium foliosum 
A. DC. (Santalaceae), a shrub 4 ft.; 1497, Cuscuta africana L. 
(Convolvulacbae) ; 1498, Widdringtonia cupressoides EtiidL (Cupres- 
8ACEAE) (see p. 234); 1499, Oamolepis munita Less. (Compositab), 
with small pinnate leaves, and small yellow heads on elongated 
peduncles; 1500, Ursinm anethoides N.E. Br. (Compositae), woody; 
leaves small pinnate, rays yellow on both sides; 1501, Cluytia alater- 
noides Linn. (Euphorbiaceae) (see p. 40); 1502, Wachendorfia 

paniculata Linn. f. (Haemodoraceae) ; 1505, Leucadendron venosum 
R. Br. (Proteaceae) ; and 1507, Helichrysum striatum Thunb. var. 
villosum. 

Among the above perhaps the most interesting find was Leuca- 

^ Also collected : No. 1485, Helichrysum appendiculatum Less. (Compositab). 
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dendron venosum R. Br., recorded in the Flora Capensis from not farther 
east than the Zwartberg, but mentioned as occurring at Van Stadens 
by Ecklon in 1829-30. So I was the first to gather it since Ecklon’s 
time, 100 years later. Since then Mr. Long has collected it in the 
Longmore Forest Reserve (Lojig No. 1048). 

At 32 miles from Jeffrey’s Bay, and approaching Port Elizabeth, 
we paused to put in our ])ress a Felargoninrn growing in flats and 
making a pretty show. This proved to be P. ovale (Burm. f.) Harv., 
with ovate-elliptic serrate leaves and beautiful pink petals, two of them 
suffused with carmine. 

Here we collected three fine herbarium sheets of a rare plant, 
Chryscscias argentea (L. f.) (’. A. Smith (No. 1492), to be found in the 
Flora Capensis under Rhynchosia leuco^^cias Benth. (FI. (kip. 2 : 249). 
There is perhaps some justification for resuscitating the small grouj) 
of species included in Section Chrysoscias in the Flora Capensis as a 
separate genus, the genus Chrysoscias of E. Meyer (Cormth. 139 : 1835- 
37).^ The only difference seems to be the innhellate inflorescenc^e, 
which is sometimes 1-flowered. If retained under Rhynchosia, our 
plant would still reijuire a new sjiecific name, being founded on Ononis 
argentea Linn, f. (1781), because there is already a valid species of 
Rhynchosia bearing this specific name—namely R. argentea Harv., 
founded on the Glycine argentea of Thunberg. 

Our plant was climbing over bushes, the leaflets silky pilose with 
white hairs on the lower surface, the rich yellow flowers 3-4 in an umbel, 
the pod silky; stipules large, ovate, at length falling off' —a very 
distinctive plant. 

The genus as understood is a homogeneous one, both as to distribu¬ 
tion and close relationship of the sfiecies, with one exception. This is 
C. j)avcifora (Bolus) C. A. Smith, founded on Rhynchosia paucijlora 
Bolus, from the Carolina high veld of the Transvaal. In this the 
inflorescence is reduced to one flower, and the petals scarcely exceed 
the calyx. The remainder of the species are found from the Bredas- 
dorp Division eastwards to the Zuurberg. 

The road towards Port Elizabeth was lined on each side by crowds 
of exotic Acacia seedlings, and we arrived at the city at five o’clock, 
after a fairly strenuous day. Here it had been arranged for Mr. R. A. 
Dyer,^ botanist of the Botanical Survey, and stationed at Grahamstown, 
to meet me, and he accompanied me as far as Durban, sharing the task 
of collecting and drying specimens. The advantage of such help from 
members of the Botanical Survey was very great, and I cannot thank 
Dyer too much for his assistance and genial companionship through 
the pleasures, trials, and troubles incidental to a collecting tour 
through this south-eastern part of Africa. Some months later, on 
my return journey, Dyer again joined me at Fauresmith, and accom¬ 
panied me as far south as Meirings Poort, where a mishap to the 
car, a thunderstorm and flood terminated our association somewhat 
abruptly. 

At Port Elizabeth I was very pleased to meet again a former Kew 
colleague, in Mr. F. R. Long, in charge of the parks, open spaces, etc. 
In my diary I find the following note about him :— 

^ See C. A. Smith in Burtt Davy, FL Transvaal, 1,2 : 406 (1932). 

^ Now Dr. H. A. Dyer, Chief of the Division of Plant Industry, Pretoria. 
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Long has transformed Hiimewood [a suburb of the town] from a 
tangle of Acacia cyclops and sand-dunes into beautiful lawns and 
rockeries full of interesting plants and native succulents reminiscent 
of the ^ Chines ’ of Bournemouth and other south coast resorts in 
England. Port Elizabeth should be and is very proud of Long.’^ 

Since my visit Mr. Long has done a good deal of botanical explora¬ 
tion and has contributed some fine collections to the National Herbarium 
at Pretoria, the Bolus Herbarium, andKew, and I spent a very pleasant 
week with him and his family on my return from Rhodesia in 1930. 

Mr. Jan Gillett now left me to rejoin his parents in the Transvaal, 
but we saw him again for a short time at Grahamstown. 



Chcipter XIII 

PORT ELIZABETH VIA THE KATBERG, ST. JOHN’S, 

TO DURBAN 

O N Friday, 16th November, Dyer and I started off on the second half 
of my trip to Durban, and we took the road to Uitenhage. On the 
way it was very interesting for me to see the sudden transition from the 
“ Cayje ” or ‘‘ South-Western ” region to the Karoid scrub of the Addo 
Bush. At 12 miles we were in the thick of this formation, which seems 
to be a (dimax ty])e derived from the Greater Karoo, tlie latter stret(di- 
ing for hundreds of miles to the north-west , as far as Namaquahand. 
It differs from the ordinary Karoo in the bulk of its vegetation being 
much taller and often (collected into impenetrable, very spiny “ forests ’’ 
of succulent ])lants, and it is still the home of a small herd of wild 
elephants. 

I was much interested to see here Euphorbia globosa Sims (No. 
1511a) in full flower, with large green glands, the })lant mostly in the 
form of small fleshy globose bodies growing together like a heap 
of rather large and soiled golf-balls (see figure, j). 246). The two 
species of Pachypodiurn found in this region were here growing near 
each other: P. succulenhtni (L.f.) A.DO. (No. 1509), a low fleshy 
bush about a foot high, with spirally arranged narrow hairy leaves and 
s])ine-like stij)ules; corolla-tube narrowly cylindric, softly ]}ubescent 
outside. Its near relative, P. bispinomni D('. (No. 1510) is very 
similar indeed in its vegetative j)arts, but the corolla-tube is more widely 
funnel-shaped above the stamens, and it is glabrous outside. 

Pachypodmm belongs to Apocynaceae, and, with Admium, differs 
from the other South African genera in having spirally arranged leaves. 
Some 8})ecies are of peculiar and even fantastic growth-form, especially 
P. namaquanum Welw. (see photo, p. 173), which grows in the Orange 
River valley towards the mouth. 

Growing in association with the Pachypodiums was a small succulent 
plant, Heurnia, barbata Harv. (Asclepiadaceae) (No. 1510a), with 
short ellipsoid fleshy plant bodies linked together at the base, and 
funnel-shaped bright-red flowers speckled with dark red, clothed inside 
with purple bristles. Plants of these were collected for growing at 
Kew^ A shrublet with diminutive fasciculate leaves was Sutera micro- 
phylla (Benth.) Hiern. (Scrophulariaceae) (No. 1511). Our No. 1512 
was attached to Euphorbia stellata Willd., with a thick tuberous root- 
stock and short radiate branches with very small prickles, 

Addo and the neighbourhood is a very hot part of the world, and on 
this day we were unfortunate to have in our wake a strong follow^ing 
wind, which not only caused our engine to get extremely hot, but also 
brought around us a continuous cloud of dust. Under such conditions, 
and in country like this, the motorist has to carry a large supply of 
water for the radiator, at any rate for an old-fashioned car such as ours. 
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In a valley near Addo ^ we collected wome very distinct types of 
plants, including Liynonhim Unifolitim (L.f.) O. Ktze. (No. 1513), 
with narrow almost filiform leaves and one-sided panicles of small 
mauve flowers growing in a salt-pan; Pentzia sphaerocephala DC. 
(Compositae) (No. 1515), with finger-like leaves and yellow flower- 
heads; and Senecio radicans DC. (No. 1516), a prostrate species with 
fleshy lanceolate acute leaves and discoid heads of white flowers (see 
below). 

S. radicauH belongs to tlie Kleinia section of the genus, a section 
rec^ently restored to generic rank by my late chief, Dr. O. Stapf. The 
writer of this book worked personally with Dr. Sta])f for many years, 
and naturally saw eye to eye ” with him in most things. But in later 



Senecio radicans DC. (Compositae) fnm the Ad(io 
Bush. 

A, flower; B, anther; C, style-arms; D, ])art of 
pap})U8 bristle. 


life he began to split uyi genera rather drastically, and whilst I could 
follow him in many cases, I cannot accept the resuscitation of such a 
group as Kleinia, dependent entirely on habit, in this case being fleshy. 
On such analogy, Euphorbia and many other .genera might equally well 
be divided. Kleinia, separated from Senecio on these lines, is, in my 
opinion, a heterogeneous group of species only some of which can be 
regarded as closely related. 

Another distinct Euphorbia, was E, inermis Miller (No. 1519a), with 
white flower-involucres subsessile at the top of thickish rod-like finely 
tuberculate stems. 

^ Also collected : No. 1514, Blepharis capensis (L.f.) Pers. (Acanthaceae). 
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Darkness overto(>k us before we reached Grahamstown,^ and we 
passed through Howieson’s Poort seeing only ghost-like forms of the 
interesting vegetation for wliich it is famed, (chiefly from the (collecting 
of Peter MacOwan. 

The next morning I was interested to see the Albany Museum, where 
Dr. S. 8(didnland worked for so many years, and I w as delighted to find 
the lierbarium so well cared for. Miss Britten, herbarium assistant, 
immediately took over my plant-presses, which were full, and I had no 
further worry with them, and was free to start afresh through her kind 
help. 

In the afternoon we made an excursion to Howieson’s Poort, and the 
thirty or so sj)ecies collected are enumerated below in systematic order. 

Among the more interesting were specimens of Euphorbia polygona^ 
Harv., on which grew parasitically Viscmri niinimimi Harv^, the 
smallest species of mistletoe in the world. As my c()mj)anion on this 
occasion, Mr. R. A. Dyer has since given an account of this interesting 
association in the Flowering Plants of South Africa, T shall take the 
liberty of re])eating what he has said therein :— 

“ Vlsnmi minimum^ growing on Euphorbia polyipuia, is ono of tlie most 
interesting examples of ])arasitism in the flora of South Africa. . . . 
Euphorbia polyyona is a characteristic; feature in the vegetation of the 
eastern Cape from Uitenhage to Albany division, whore it grows socially on 
many cpiartzite outcrops. Viscum. minnmmiy however, is found only rarely 
in this area. . . . 

“ The berries or fruits of Viscurn minimum contain a very sticky sub¬ 
stance by moans of wliich they adhere to the host. Jt is surmised that 
birds eat the soft outer covering and wipe off the hard seed from their beak 
on to other })lants, and so effect the distribution of the parasite. Within 
the seed is a disc or roimdish jiad-like structure, which is puslied out during 
germination, and becomes pressed to the surface of the hc^st. A sucker 
then grows out from the cohering surface of the disc and penetrates the host, 
aided possibly by an excretion which dissolv’^es the skin of the host at the 
point of contact. Connecting haustoria from the parasite link up with the 
vessels containing the food-supply of the host. Unlike other species of 
Viscurn, the sucker growths or haustoria of V. minimum have ramifications 
within the host and emerge at various jxiints for sexual reproduction. 
Euphorbia polygona appears to suffer no ill effects from the diminutive 
intruder.” 

Collected in Howieson’s Poort, November 1928 

Lignosae (Woody Dtcotyledons) 

PAPILIONACEAE —Indigofora hetefOphylla Thunh. (No. 1526): 8 in. high; leaflets 
oblanceolate, apiculate; flowers scarlet, on short lateral shoots. 

MORACEAE —Flcus capensls Thunh, (No. 1532): tree 35 ft. high, near stream; 
figs in panicles on the main stem; leaves undulately toothed. 

FLACOURTIACEAE —Dovyalis tflstls (Soud,) Wurb, (No. 1533) : tree 15 ft. high ; 
leaves on short branches, obovate; male flowers pale yellow, in clusters. 

PROTEACEAE— Leucadendron elliptioum (Thunh,) H. Br. (No. 1522): small tree; 
trimk 8 in. in diam.; leaves oblanceolate, 3 -5-toothed at the apex ; flowers 
orange-yellow. 

EUPHORBIACEAE —EuphorMa stellata (No. 1552): base fleshy, short; 

branches spreading, up to 10 cm. long, with paired spines 6 mm. long; 
flowers sessile, in terminal clusters. 

^ Collected on the way (66 miles from Port Elizabeth) : 1520, Pteronia 

paniculata Thunb. (Compositae) ; 1521, Phyllopodium cuneifolium Benth. 

(SCEOPHUBARIAOEAE ). 
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ANACARDIACEAE— Harpephyllum CB,ftT\xm Bernh. (No. 1531): tree 25 ft. high; 
leaves pimiato ; leaflets obliquely lanceolate; fruits like small plums. 

AscLEPiADACEAE Pachycarpus dealbatus E. Mey. (No. 1547): herb 1 ft. high; 
leaves lanceolate, undulately lobod ; flowers in extra axillary umbels or 
clusters ; corona dark red. 

RUBiACEAE BurchelHa bubalina (No. 154()) : here growing as a small shrub 
on rocks; leaves broadly lanceolate, setulose-piibescent below; corolla 
densely pubescjent, red. Canthium spinosum (No. 1535) : tree 15 ft. high ; 
branches spiny ; loaves ovate-orbicular ; flowers in small cymes, very small; 
fruits oblique and 1-seeded or 2-lobed and 2-soeded. 

EHRETIACEAE - Ehretia rigida (Thunb.) Dmce (No. 1534): tree 15 ft. high ; leaves 
narrowly obovate, 2-3 cm. long; flowers dee[) mauve, in small terminal 
cymes. 


HeRBACEAE (HeRBACEOIT.S DhH)TY1.ET)ONS) 

DROSKRACEAE Drosera curviscapa Salter (No. 1543): loaves ill a rosette, 
s])athulate ; flowers in a second unbranchod cyme. 

I.OBELIACEAE— Lobelia scabra Thunb. (No. 1542): stems weak, decumbent; 
leaves linear, scabrid on the margin ; flowers solitary in the iqijior axils, 
long-])odicGllate ; corolla hairy outside. 

COMPOSITAE Vernonia capensis {IBm't.) Dmce (No. 1550) : leaves linear, 
fmbest^ent: flower-heads small, mauve. Pteronia paniculata l^hunb. (No. 
1529) : shrub 2i-3 ft. high ; leaves ojiposito, acicular ; heads yellow, narrow, 
in close corymbs. Gnaphalium purpureum L. (No. 1524) : herb up to 1 ft. 
high, appresseil-silky all over; heads terminating the branclilets and 
terminal, forming sjiikes. Helichrysum undatum Less. (No. 1545) : basal 
leaves P/a/dor/c-liko, white-woolly below, 3-nerved ; heads densely corymbose 
on long jieduncles, with ])ink bracts. Metalasla muricata L. (No. 1529). 
Cineraria Saxifraga D(\ (No. 1548): ]>rostrate; loaves small, truncate- 
cuneate, toothed at the top; heads yellow, small. Senecio coronatus 
(Thmib.) H<trr. (No. 1549a): w^oolly at the base; leaves obovate- 
oblanceolate, closely dentate ; heads few, yellow. Senecio puberulus DC. 
(No. 1538) : small shrub with linear recurved densely setose-})ubescent 
loaves and small yellow flow^er-heads. S, aibanensis var. discoideus (No. 
1544): loaves linear, densely tufted and ]>ersistent, finely toothed; heads 
few, corymbose, yellow, rayless. Gamolepis euryopoides D(\ (No. 1539): 
shrub 3 ft.; leaves ])innately divided ; heads solitary, yellow. 

SCROPHULARIACEAE— Sutora campanulata O. Ktzc. (No. 1541) : branches spread¬ 
ing from the base, woody; leaves ovate-triangular, coarsely dentate, 
siiortly pubescent; calyx more than half as long as the mauve corolla. 


Monocotyledons 

IRIDACEAE—Watsonia angusta Ker. (No. 1527): about 3^ ft. high; leaves 
narrow, very closely nerved; spikes about 20-25-flow^ered; bracts 2*5 cm. 
long; flowers lilac, tube 4-5 cm. long. Bobartia orientalis Gillett (No. 
1528): leaf subtending head up to 20 cm. long, terete; flowers yellow. 
Gladiolus permeabilis De la Roche (No. 1551) : leaves narrowly linear, short; 
bracts lanceolate, 1*3 cm. long; perianth-segments (dawed, mauve-pink. 

ORCHIDACEAE—Eulophla tuborculata Bolus (No. 1547): leaves short and curved ; 
flowers spaced, with spreading bracts, yellow outside, the lateral petals 
striped with carmine. Satyrium membranaceum Swartz (No. 1525): basal 
leaves suborbicular ; stem-leaves bract-like, not imbricate ; flowers pink. 

JUNCACEAE—Juncus lomatophyllus Spreug. (No. 1537) : leaves broadly linear 
with thin margins, up to 25 cm. long and 1-5 cm. broad; peduncles over¬ 
topping the leaves ; perianth-segments very acute. J. indescriptus Steud. 
(No. 1536): tufted; leaves narrowly linear; panicles overtopping the 
leaves; perianth-segments very acute. J. sphagnetorum (Buchen.) 
Adamsbn (No. 1539): dwarf, with short filiform loaves, and small panicles. 

cypebaceae — Pycreus lanceus (T/ 2 ^t^n&.) TurriU (No. 1540): 1 ft. high; spikelets 
densely clustered, about 1 cm. long. 
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At Grahamstown I met several botanists, inc?luding Professor W. (J. 
Smith, Miss Britten, lecturer in botany, and Mr. Hewitt, Director of 
the Museum, all of whom were very helpful during my stay in the city. 
Excursions were made towards Port Alfred, where the grass veld- 
country near Bathurst ^ reminded me of some parts of England, and to 
Pluto’s Vale, about 19 miles from Grahamstown. Collections made on 
these trips are enumerated below. Among the more striking })lants 
seen near Bathurst w^ere Safyrium parviflornm Sw^artz (Orchidaceae) 
(No. 1554), erect, 1-1| ft. high, with spikes, (> -9 in. long, of green, 
two-s])urred flowTU's ; Helichrymmi apperidictilaf imi Less. (Comfositak) 
(No. 1555), leaves woolly, heads (Towded, wdth pale-yellow^ bracts 
tinged wdth pink; Scahiom (mgnsliloha (Send.) B. L. Burtt (Difsaca- 
ceae) (No. 1556), the decfdy cut leaves densely silky-pilose, the pale- 
mauve flow^er-heads on long peduncles. 

A tropical element was seen in Pavetfa capeMsis (Houttyn) Bremek. 
(Rubiaceae) (No. 1558), a shrub 8-10 ft. high, wdtli narrow oblanccolato 
leaves and subsessile, close cymes of white flowers ; Gazania longismpa 
DC. (Comfosttae) (No. 1565), with very variable leaves, white-woolly 
below; Thunbergia capensis Retz. (Acanthaceae) (No. 1566), dwarf, 
with deltoid setulose-pubescent leaves and wdiite flowers. 

At the Blauwkrantz River the only plant to collect w^as a j)retty 
Jasminum., J. multipartiivm Hochst. (Oleaceae) (No. 1569), a shrub 
wuth simple spoon-sha|KMl leaves and white sweet-scented flowers, the 
buds tinged with red. 

We botanised in the Fish River valley, about 19 miles from 
Grahamstowm (towards King William's Towm), and collected the 
following plants : Cissu-s cirrhosa (Thunb.) Willd. (Amfelidaceae) 
(No. 1570), with digitately 7-foliolate coarsely lobulate-dentate leaflets 
and small yellow flowers; the Spekboom, Porfulacaria a fra Jacq. 
(Portulacaceae) (No. 1571), a fleshy shrub up to 6 ft. high, with small 
obovate rounded leaves and short spikes of small pink flowers; 
Sarcostemiria viminale R.Br. (Asclepiadaceae) (No. 1572), leafless, with 
clusters of small greenish-yellow flowers, intertwined among Euphor¬ 
bias; Jatropha CAipensw 8ond. (Euphorbiaceae) (No. 1573), a small 
shrub, 2\ ft. high, with small fiddle-shaped leaves, sometimes hastate at 
the base ; Ainmocharis coranica (KerGawl.) Herb. (Amaryllidaceae) 
(No. 1574), leafless at time of flowering, scape 9 in., wdth an umbel of 
pedicellate dull-red flowers; Raphicnaems Zeyheri Harv. (Ascel- 
piadaceae) (No. 1575), very dwarf, leaves lanceolate, puberulous; 
flowers small, puberulous, bright green; Ipomoea> ficifolia Lindl. 
(Convolvulaceae) (No. 1576), a twiner with widely cordate, shortly 
3-lobed leaves, cobwebby below, and crimson flowers. 

At Plutos Vale, on ledges of rocks, grew Haworthia translncens Harv. 
(Liliaceae) (No. 1577), like a miniature Aloe, with a ball of closely set 

^ Collected near Bathurst, 18th November : No. 1563, Melothria punctata 
Cogn. (Cucurbitaceae) ; 1554 (see above); 1655 (see above); 1556 (see above); 
1557, Hermannia candicans Ait. (8tkrculiaoeae) ; 1558 (see above); 1559, 
Cassia mimosoides Linn. (Caesalpiniaceae) ; 1560, Sutera campanulata O. Ktze. 
(Scrophulabiaceae) ; 1561, Tephrosia capensis (Jacq.) Pers. (Papilionaceae) ; 
1562, Dolichos falciformis E. Mey. (Papilionaceae) ; 1663, Pterocelastrus iricus- 
pidatus (Lam.) Sond. (Cblastracbab) ; 1564, Helichrysum rugulosum Less. 

(Compositab) ; 1566 (see above); 1666 (see above); 1567, Vigna triloba Walp. 
(Papilionaceae) ; 1568, Indigofera heterophylla Thunb. (Papilionaceae). 
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})rickty margined leaves. A striking plant was Cadaha juncea DC. 
((^AruARiDACEAE) (No. 1578), a leafless Spartiurn-like shrub among 
roeks, with scarlet flowers; and Azirna tetracantha Lam. (kSALVADORA- 
oeae) (No. 1579). 

Two forms of Pelargonium inquinans Ait. (Geraniaceae) (Nos. 
1580, 1581), were conspicuous, the one with pale-pink flowers, the other 
with scarlet flowers; and Ora.smki mnlticAwa Lem. ((.rassulaceae) 
(No. 1582), with petiolate ovate-orbicular leaves and small panicles of 
small pale creamy-white flowers. 

Botha’s Hill, near Grahamstown, produced Lasiosiphon Meis- 
nerianus Endl. (Thymelaeaoeae) (No. 1583), a shrub 2 ft. high, with 
ri(‘}i dark-yellow flowers; La.siospermurn radiatum Trev. (C^ompositae) 
(No. 1584), a small (3irysanthemum-like plant with white rays and 
woolly achenes. T was much interested to si^e growing together here 
Cotyledon coruscans Harv. (( -rassulaceae) (No. 1002), and G. teretifolia 
var. subglahra (No. 1603), and a hybrid, C. Bedmri (No. 1604). 

The flats between Botha’s Hill and Grahamstown were here and 
there ornamented with Geissorhiza- foliom Klatt (Iridaceae) (No. 1586), 
with salmon-coloured flowers. 

A visit was also paid to Dr. Schonland’s farm at Aylsby,^ about 18 
miles along the road to Beaufort. T was miudi interested to meet him 
again, and to make the acciuaintance of Mrs. Schonland, daughter of the 
late Professor Macowan. We walked around the farm and collected in a 
kloof from which a troiip of baboons emerged on our arrival. The most 
interesting plant to me was Protea ryiacrophylla R. Br. (Proteaceae) 
(No. 1600), a small tree (15 ft. high), growing with other '‘Cape” 
])lants, su(4i as Metakibia and Passerina. 

Next day I visited the garden of Miss Blackboard and saw a fine 
(^ollec^tion of succulents. In the evening I retired early to bed and 
remained there for three days with influenza. 

In these j)arts of South Africa there occurs a member of a very 
interesting family of Monocotyledons, BeJmm reticukita (Thunb.) I)id- 
richs (Philesiaceae), though I did not come across it ])ersonally. 
Phtlesiaceae are found only in the Southern Hemisy)here, Philesia 
being the only South African re])resentativc, and occurring from 
Uitenhage through the eastern provinces as far north as Gazaland. A 
closely allied genus is Elachanthera, also monotypic, which occurs at 
Nikol Bay, in North-western Australia. In addition, the genus 
Lnzuriaga^ connects very closely the floras of Subantarctic South America 
and New Zealand, L. rnarginata Benth. & Hook, f., and L. parviflora 
Kunth, occurring in these respective regions, having even been regarded 
as the same species. A ma]i is given here (see p. 252) to show the 
range of the family. 

Before leaving Grahamstown, where I received every possible kind- 

^ Collected at Aylsby ; No. 1587, Muraltia squarrosa (Linn, f.) DC. (Poly- 
galaceae) ; 1588, Lightfootia dentirulatu DC. (Campanulaceae) ; 1589, Wahlen- 
bergia undukita A. DC. (CAMPAmrLACEAE) ; 1590, Pekirgonium radula (Cav.) 

L’H6rit. (Geraniaceae); 1591, Helkhrysum ericaefolium Less. (Compositae) ; 
1592, Berkheya lanceolata Willd. (Compositae) ; 1595, Aster fllifolius Vent. (Com¬ 
positae) ; 1596, Lightfootia teyiella A. DC. (Campanulaceae) ; 1597, Chrysocoma 
tenuifolia Befg. (Compositae); 1598, C, microcephala DC.; 1599, Plantago 
carnosa Lam. (Plantaginaceae) ; 1600 (see above); 1601, Omithogalum, aureum 
Curt. (Ltliaceae). 
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Beliuid reticuhita Didriclis (Phllesiaceak), which occurs in tlu^ Soutli-Kastern 

districts. 

ness during my sJiort illness, I paid a visit to the Botanic Garden near 
the Rhodes (Vdlege. It inelmk^s a very fine natural rockery, but, like 
other such institutions in South Africa, was then suffering badly from 
lack of funds. 1 noticed very fine examples of A mucaria BiduriUii Hook, 
and other trees, ai)parently eighty to one hundred years old. The 
remainder of the garden at the time of my visit was scarcely more than 
a public promenade. 

On Monday, 2()th November, 1 left with Mr. Dyer for the Katberg, 
the little car having been overhauled during my enforced stay. We 
passed through some very prt>tty scenery and observed ])ro8])er()us- 



Range of the Monocotyledonous family Philesiacbae, confined to the Southern 
Hemisphere; one monotypic genus, Behnia, in South Africa. 
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looking farms by the way. The road was good and the gradients not 
very steep. 1 was much struck by the beauty of Fort Beaufort, after 
mounting a small hill approaching the town. One’s impressions, how¬ 
ever, are affected by the type of country previously passed through. 
On the hills above Balfour we collected Morea setacea Ker (Iridaceae) ; 
Chaetacanihus setiger (Pers.) Lindau (Acanthaceae) (No. 1607); 
nonis cytisoides Benth. (Pajulionaceae) (No. 1608); and Mystacidiurn. 
capense (Linn, f.), Schltr. (Orchtdaceae) (No. 1609). We arrived in 
t he late afternoon at the Belvedere boarding-house, at the foot of the 
Katberg, set in nic^e scenery with well-wooded mountains round about. 

Next morning (27th November) we motored to the top of the Kat¬ 
berg Pass (5100 ft., according to the guide-book), and collected on the 
grass veld at the to[) some 600 ft. higher u]). The rocky gorge cut in the 
fac^e of the soutli-east escarj)ment is very impressive (see j)hotograph, 
p. 258), one side ))eing a huge slab of rock several hundred feet high. 

Round about we collected the following, which included a high 
percentage of Compositae 


Collected on the Katberg, 27th November, 1928 

Ltgnosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

KOSACEAK -Alchemilla Woodii O. Ktze. (No. 1()52) : densely tufted and densely 
]nlose; loaves very small, deeply fid, ])ilo8e. A. natalensis Kmjl. var. 
incurvata Hanm, cO Ballc (No. 1041): branches elongated, ])urplish; 
leaves suborbieular, serrate, ciliate. 

PAPiiJONACEAE ~ Argyrolobium speciosum KclL cC Z<^yh, (No. 1070): ])orennial 
witli a woody rhizome; stems ])uboscent in lower part; stii)ules ovate- 
lanceolate, 1 -5 cm. long; leaves trifoliolate; leaflets oblanceolate to nar¬ 
rowly obovate, ciliate ; racemes long-stalked ; flowers yellow, striped with 
crimson. Indigofera Cuneifolia Bckl, & Zcyh. (No. 1001) : shrub 3 ft. high; 
flowers ill short rac^ernes, crimson. Aspalathus rigescens E. Airy. (No. 
1058) : gorse-liko shrublet; branches tomentose ; leaves ericoid, fasciculate, 
slightly })ubescont; flowers yellowy solitary. 

THYMELAEACEAE Gnidia nodiflofa Mci-sa. var. Wyliei AI. Alosa (No. 1051): low- 
growing shrublet; leaves narrowly lanceolate, crowded, acute, ciliate; 
flowers axillary, greenish-white. G. sericea Linn. (Nos. 1030, 1071) : shrub 
2 ft. high; leaves ovate to narrowly obovate, densely silky ; flowers green¬ 
ish-white, in heads. Lasiosiphon polyanthus Glly (No. 1682) : shrub 1-2 
ft. high; leaves elliptic, densely ciliate; flowers orange, in heads. Pas- 
serina montana Lhoday (No. 1024) : shrub 2 ft. high ; branchlots woolly 
tomentose; loaves boat-shaped ; flowers dull red. 

proteaceae— Protea subvestita N.E. Br. (No, 1055): bush 8-12 ft.; leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, glabrous when mature, silky when young ; bracts about 
7-seriate, ciliate. 

POLYOAEACEAE — Polygula vlrgatu Thunb. (No, 1070): shrub 2-4 ft. ; loaves linear ; 
flowers in long, secund racemes, bright carmine. Muraltia larlcifolia Eckl. 
dh Zeyh. (No. 1637): shrub 1-2 ft.; leaves fasciculate, ericoid, subterete, 
glabrous ; flowers deep mauve-crimson, axillary, sessile. 

EUPHORBIACEAE— Cluytla impodita Prain (No. 1044) : leaves obovate-cimeate, 
glabrous; flowers green, subsessile. Acalypha peduncularis E. Afey. (No. 
1638) : stems villous ; leaves subsessile, oblong-lanceolate, serrate; male 
spikes deep red ; styles of female flowers crimson. Euphorbia epicyparisias 
E. Aley. (No. 1003): herb 3| ft.; leaves oblanceolate, mucronate, dense; 
bracts yellow, broad. 

ERICACEAE — EHoa calfrorum Bolv^ (No. 1018): shrublet 1-3 ft., densely 
branched; leaves glabrous; flowers numerous and very small, jjale pink. 
E. oopiosa Wendl. (No. 1619) : similar to the preceding, but leaves puberu- 
lous and flowers grey. 
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SANTALACEAE— Thesium congestum R. A, Dyer (No. 1623): among rocks; 
branches short, dense ; leaves with curved tips ; flowers crowded. 

RUBIACEAE —Oldenlandia anatymbica Borhst, (No. 1681): erect herb; leaves 
linear; flowers cream, in terminal clusters; corolla-tube 2 cm.; lobes 8 
mm. long. Pentanisia prunelioides (Klotzch ex Eckl. rf- Zeyk.) Walp, (No. 
1683): near forester’s cottage; small herb, j)ubo8cont; leaves lanceolate, 
scabrid ; flower-clusters on long peduncles ; flowers mauve. 


Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

CIIUCIFERAE - Heliophila glauca Burch. (No. 1()14) : among rocks; decumbent 
herb with linear-lanceolate entire lea\ es and short racemes of dooi)-nniuve 
flowers ; fruits with a thick beak. 

MOLTATGINACEAE -Psammotropha androsacea Fenzl. (No. 1627): tufted herb; 
leaves in dense fascicles tipj>ed by a sharp bristle; flowers \ory small, 
greenish-yellow, in globose fascicles. 

ILLECEBHACEAE — Hemiarla hirsuta Linn. (No. 1632): prostrate herb from a 
woody ta])-root, softly ijubescent; st i})ulos scarious; leaves obo\ ato; 
flowers sessile. 



Fodranea Ricxuioliana (Tanfani) Sprague (Bignoniaceae) (see p. 263). 


A, portion of leaf; B, calyx and style; corolla laid open ; 1), fruit; K, seed. 

CAMPANULACEAE -Wahlenbergia montana A.DC. (No. 1613): among grass; 
very dwarf; branches very short, long-pilose; leaves oblanceolate, with 
thick margins ; flowers white or jmle blue, sessile. W. rivularis Dieh (No. 
1667): herb, 1^ ft. high; leaves sessile, ovate-elliptic, repand-dentate, 
thinly sotulose below ; flowers blue. 

LOBELIACEAE —Lobelia Erinus Limi. (No. 1659) : weak herb, with very variable 
leaves, the larger narrowly obovate and coarsely toothed; flowers deep 
blue. L. decipTens Sond. (No. 1634): stems tufted, with numerous small 
narrow scabrid leaves ; flowers solitary, yellow. 

COMPOSITAE —Aster natalensis Harv. (No. 1629) : leaves narrowly oblanceolate, 
entire, densely strigose-pilose; heads 2-5 cm. diameter, rays blue. Chryso- 
COttia tenuifolia Berg. (No. 1625): many short erect branch lets; leaves 
very small, ericoid ; hetids discoid, yellow. Stoebe VUlgariS Levyns (No. 
1665): shrub 5 ft.; leaves minute; flower-heads very small, numerous. 
Heliehrysum fulgidum Willd. (Nos. 1621, 1635): basal leaves rosulate, 
oblanceolate, 3-nerved, softly pubescent, stem leaves oblong, very sticky ; 
heads sessile, few, crowded; bracts light golden-yellow. H. felinum 
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Thunh. (No. 1673): shrub up to 5 ft.; leaves oblong, sessile, faintly 3- 
norved, woolly; heads corymbose, small; bracts white. H. rugulosum 
Less. (No. 1672): leaves linear, 1-nerved, woolly below; heads small, 
densely corymbose ; bracds ])ale yellow . H. splendens Lesa. (No. 1664) : 
shrubby; leaves numerous, linear, softly tomentose ; Bower-heads sessile, 
densely clustered, small; bracts bright yellow. H. alveolatum DC, (No. 
1622) : very similar to the last, but leaves shorter and heads fewer. H. 
latifolium jLc.s‘.v. (No. 1633): leaves rosulate, obov^ate; heads in a dense 
pedunculate cluster, small; bracts brown. Arrowsmithia styphelioldes DC. 
(No. 1639) : shrublet; leaves imbricate and very sharp pointed, lanceolate, 
3-nerved; heads sessile, solitary, with woolly-margined bracts ; flowers 
rich yellow'. Senecio asperulus DC. (No. 1626) : stems densely clothed with 
the remains of the old leaves; leav^es linear, entire, st^abrid; flower-heads 
yellow, discoid. S. speciosus Willd. (No. 1669): herb 1 ft. high; leaves 
sessile, amplexicaul, deeply toothed, scabrid-puberulous; heads purple. 
S. retrorsus DC. (No. 1678) : villous at the base ; stem-leaves sessile, lanceo¬ 
late, entire; heads yellow. Lasiospermum bipinnatum {Thunh.) Druce 



Hibiscus tiliacem Linn. (Malvaceae) from Port St* John’s (see p. 264), 
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(No. 1645): f'hrifsahthemum-Wke; leave.-^ deeply bipinnate, glabrous; 
heads pedimculate; bracts with moiribrauous margins; rays white; 
achenes very woolly. Dimorphotheca caulescens iiarr. (No. 1647) ; leaves 
spathulate-oblanceolate, scabrid ; rays white above, dark purple below. 
Euryops Dyeri HutchA (No. 1640) : shrublot with acicular entire or 2-3 
lobed leaves and very long j)eduncles; rays yollc^w. Landtia hirsuta Less. 
(No. 1650): stomless herb; leaves obovate, with coarse reflexed teeth, 
setose above, closely woolly below ; flower-heads nearly sessile ; rays bright 
yellow. Berkheya oppositifolia DC. (No. 1677): leaves short, amplexicaul, 
auriculate, very spiny-margined, thinly woolly below ; heads yellow. Ger- 
bera natalensis iSch. Dip. (No. 1642): in grass; leaves small, obovate- 
elliptic, thinly j)ilose ; rays white above, red below. 

scROPHULAiiiACEAE— DlcUs leptans Benth. (No. 1668): stems j)rostrate; loaves 
ovate-rounded, coarsely dentate, digitately nerved ; flowers axillary, long- 
pedicellate, mauve. DiaSCia rigescens E. Mey. (No. 1653): up to 3 ft.; 
leaves sessile, ovate, dentate; flowers paniculate, deep pink. Teedia lucida 
Rudolphi (No. 1636) : low shrublet, in grass ; leaves ovate-elliptic, dentate ; 
flowers deep mauve. 

sKLAoiNACEAE— Hebenstfeitia dentata Linn. (No. 1666 ): erect shrublet; leaves 
linear, dentate ; flijwers densely spicate, wliite with deep orange-red blotch. 

QERANIACEAE— Pelargonium zonale Willd. (No. 1675): at Black Bridge; a 
parent of the cultivated “ (leraniiun ” ; flowers deep ]>ink, veined with 
crimson. 

BALSAMiNACEAE- Impations caponsls Thunh. (No. 1674): leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
deeply crenate, with ai)iculate teeth, long-potiolate; sfnir as long as the 
}>etals. 

LABTATAE— Stachys aethiopica Lif)n. (No. 1631): herb pilose all over; leaves 
narrowly ovate, (‘renate; flowers crimson. S. malacophylla SJcan, (No. 
1643): much-branched, j)rostrate; leaves small, ovate, dentate; flowers 
mauve. 


Monocotyledons 

LTLiACEAE—Urglnoa modesta Baker (No. 1648): almost leafless; flowers few, 
white; bracts acuminate, as long as or longer than the pedicels. Antheri- 
cum elongatum Willd. (No. 1680): leav^os 3-4 from the base; flowers white, 
with green stripe. 

AMARYLLIDACEAE— Agapanthus africanus (L/an.) Bvauverd (No. 1685) : on ledges 
of perpendicular rocks ; leaves strap-sha]^ed ; flowers blue. Cyrtanthus 
Huttonii Baker (No. 1686): with the last; bracts nearly equalling the 
flowers, the latter orange-scarlet. C. stenanthus Baker (No. 1649) : in 
grass at top of Pass; flowers cream. Haemanthus puniceus Linn. (No. 
1657): among rocks near water at toj) of Pass ; leaves in a rosette ; flowers 
very bright red ; bracts speckled. 

IIYPOXIDACEAE—Hypoxis fillformls Baker (No. 1646): leaves almost filiform; 

flowers small, orange-yellow inside, greenish outside. 

IHIDACEAE — Gladiolus edulls Burch. (No. 1679): slender; leaves very narrow; 
flowers not imbricate, white, striped with pink. Watsonia Plllansll L. Bolus 
(No. 1684): 2 J ft.; flowers pinkish-purple ; ])erianth gradually narrowed from 
a broad funnel-shaped mouth. W. Merlana Miller (No. 1687) : similar to 
preceding but pink, and perianth narrowly funnel-shaped (both growing 
in the Pass). 

OHCHiDACEAE—Dlsa acoultoides Bond, (No. 1660): bract as long as the flower; 
flowers pinkish-white, speckled with green. 

^ Euryops Dyeri Hutch, sp. nov. 

Fruticulus 35 cm. altus, e basi ramosus, ramis vestigiis foliorum indutis; 
ramuli annotini breves, dense foliati. Folia acicularia, Integra vel apice 2-3-loba, 
glabra, 1*6“2 cm. longa. Pedunculi solitarii, elongatissimi, usque ad 25 cm. 
longi, glabri. Capitula 2 cm. diametro, flava. Involucri bracteae circiter 20, 
oblongo-oblanceolatae, marginatae, lineis resinosis notateie, 6-7 mm. longae. 
Flores radii fiavi. Achaenia adpresse tomentosa. Pappi setae intricatae, breves. 

South Africa : Stockenstrorn Div.; top of the Katberg, 27th November 
1928, Hutchinson 1640 (type in Kew Herbarium), 
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JUNCACEAE — Luzula afdcana Drkgc (No. 1()17): very similar to the European 
L. campestris Linn, but taller. 

CYPERACEAE- ScifpUS flcillioides Kunih. (No. 1656) : densely tufted ; heads with 
dark-brown or almost black glumes. Bulbostylis COlHna Kiinth. (No. 1616): 
leaves densely tufted, filiform ; sj^ikelets nut-brown, subtended by a long 
leafy bract. 

On our descent from the Katberg we were fortunate to find in 
flower, on rocky ledges far above the road, the beautiful Gyrtanthus 
Huitonii Bak. (No. IbSfl), witli orange-scarlet flowers, and near them the 
blue Agapanihus africanus (Linn.) Beauverd (No. 1685), an association I 
have since brought closer in a taxonomic sense.^ As I was still rather 
weak-kneed from the influenza, 1 left it to my more agile companion to 
climb the rocky ledges, and 1 was soon subjected to a fusillade of fleshy 
bulbs to send to Kew. 

Farther down the j)ass we gathered Pehrgoniurn zonale Willd. 
(No. 1675), and Irnpatiens mpensis Thunb. (No. 1674); with white 
flowers growing in dense shade close to water. 

^ Tn my Families of Flowering Plants, 1 have transferred Aga2m7ithns to the 
Amaryllidaceae, to keey) company with Cyrtanthn^. 
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[PhotooT. : /. H. Pole Evans. 


Euphorbia grandidcns Harv. (Euphorbiaceae) and Aloe ferox Mill. (Liliaceae) 

near Alice, Capo Province. 


The next morning we left the Katberg for East London, and as the 
journey took us nearly all day, there is little to re(H)rd in the way of col¬ 
lection. For many miles the country was rather hilly and somewhat bare 
grass veld, sometimes covered by wide expanses of Senecio ilicifolius 
Thunb. (No. 1662), which had completely taken possession of the veld. 
From Seymour,^ a nice little English-looking place, we proceeded to 
Alice, where there is a native university, and arrived at King Williams- 
town at midday. Thence much of the country is Acacia savannah, 
close woodland occurring only in the gulleys. The Senecio mentioned 
above formed a groundslieet to the elegant little Acacia trees, mixed 
with another species, Senecio retrorm^ DC. (No. 1698). We reached 
East London in the late afternoon, the remainder of the evening being 
occupied in labelling the plants collected on the Katberg the previous 
day. 

Between King Williamstown and East London ^ one of the most 

^ Collected between Seymour and Alice : No. 1688, Jasmmurn multipartitum 
Hochst. (Olbaceae), in woods climbing over Euphorbia,, etc.; flowers white; 
1689, Marsdenia floribimdu N.E. Br. (Asceepiadaceae), a trailer with ovate- 
lanceolate leaves and small corymbs of greenish-white flowers with mouse-like 
odour; 1690, Delospernia laxipetalurn, L. Bolus (Ficoidaceae), leaves subterete, 
flowers white; 1691, Microglosaa mespilifolia (Less.) B. L. Kobinson (Composi- 
tae), a shrub with ovate coarsely dentate loaves and small corymbs of white 
flower-heads; 1692, Cyrtorchis arcuata (Orchidaceae), epiphyte with numerous 
closely imbricate leaves and greenish-white flowers; 1693, Polystachya Ottoniana 
Reich, f., epiphyte, leaves few, about 9-nerved; flowers few, white, lip with 
orange midrib. 

2 Also collected : No. 1694, Senecio apecioaus Willd. (Compositae), scabrid, 
heads purple; 1696, Solarium aupinum Dunal, small shrub, leaves pinnately 
lobulate, prickly on the midrib below and on the branchlets; flowers sub- 
solitary, white. 1697, Hypoxia argentea Harv., flowers yellow, mainly three 
together on a common peduncle; 1699, Helichryaum pedunculare DC., basal 
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interesting plants met with was Scahiosa cohmbaria Linn. (No. 1695), 
which extends right from South Africa through East Africa to the North 
temperate Regions. 

The next morning (29th November) was spent seeing the town and 
docks of East London, and we left in the afternoon for the north via 
Mooiplaats,^ collecting here and there by the way. At 14 miles ^ north¬ 
east from East London, in a good patch of ungrazed grass veld, we 
added the following species : Vernonia capensis (Houtt.) Druce (Com- 
rosiTAE) (No. 1703), a species of which the name has recently been 
changed, a herb with linear leaves and dense corymbs of mauve flower- 
heads. Thunhergia cape^isis Retz. (Acanthaceae) (No. 1704), stems 
decumbent, i)ilose; leaves broadly ovate, with one or two teeth; 
flowers on long pedicels. Tephrosia grandiflora> Pers. (Papilionaceae) 
(No. 1706), shrublet 2 ft., large ovate stipules; flowers deep carmine. 
Helichrysum appendiculafum Less. (Compositae) (No. 1707), 18 in. 
high; stems leafy; leaves narrowly lanceolate, very woolly; heads 
corymbose; bracts pale lemon-yellow. Gladiolus salrnoneus Bak. 
(Iridaceae) (No. 1708), flowers deep pink, three lower segments with 
crimson midrib. Helichrysum quinqiienerve (Thunb.) Less. (Composita k) 
(No. 1709), 2-3 ft. high, leaves ovate, semi-amplexicaul, strongly nerved ; 
heads densely corymbose, with pale lemon-yellow bracts. H. umbracu- 
liger^mi Less. (No. 1710), leaves cauline, narrowly obovate, white 
below; heads densely massed into a flat compound head with rich 
yellow bracts. Paveffa tristis Bremek. (Rubiaceae) (No. 1711), 
small tree, 12 ft. high, narrow lanceolate leaves ; flowers white; stigma 
green. Phyllanthus rriaderaspatensis Linn. (Euphorbiaceae) (No. 
1712), woody; leaves elliptic, strongly nerved. Zizyphus rnucronaM 
Willd. var. piibescens (Rhamnaceae) (No. 1713), shrub up to 15 ft. 
high, with softly tomentose branches ; leaves trinerved ; flowers green, 
in dense small clusters. 

Between Mooij)laats and Komgha ^ was a very handsome orchid, 
Disa crassicornis Lindl. (No. 1716), a robust plant 2 ft. high, with 
ovate-lanceolate overlapping stem-leaves, and pretty pink flowers 
speckled with light crimson ; and Massonia echinata Linn. f. (Lilta- 
ceae) (No. 1717), very dwarf, with two setose-pilose leaves, and purple 
flowers in sessile terminal clusters. 

We stayed the night at Komgha, and next morning we were delayed 
a while with a leaking petrol tap, leaving at 10.15 by the road to 
Butterworth. Near the Great Kei River we encountered some very 
steep climbs, a country with deep valleys and rounded hills covered with 
short grass and Acacia Karroo. At the Kei River before entering the 

leaves oblanceolate, with a vellum-like indumentum below; heads in a close 
corymb on a long almost leafless peduncle; bracts brown; 1700, Lightfootia 
juncea Sond., leaves lanceolate, pilose below; flowers shortly paniculate on a 
long pedimcle, cream; 1701, Helichrysum rugulosum Less., stems leafy, leaves 
linear; bracts pinkish; 1702, Wahlenbergia stellarioides Cham. & Schlt., leaves 
narrowly lanceolate, very a>cute; flowers solitary, mauve. 

^ Collected at Mooiplaats : No. 1714, Selago glomerata Thunb. (Selagin- 
aceae); 1715, Teucrium capense Thunb. (Labiatae). 

® Also collected : No. 1705, Senecio variabilis Sch. Bip. (Compositae) ; 1706a, 
S. apecioauB Willd. 

® Also collected: No. 1718, Poly gala hoUentotta Presl (Polygalaceae) ; 
1719, Berkheya apecioaa (DC.) O. Hoffm. (Compositae) ; 1721, Aaclepias jteltigcra 
Schltr. (Asclepiadaceae). 
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Cyrtanthua Huttonii Bak. (Amarylodaceae), from the Katberg Pass. 
A, half of perianth opened out; B, anthers. 
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native reserve we were stopped by police to see if we carried any spirits. 
Most of this country is short grass-veld, sometimes beautiful stretches 
extending for many miles. 

We passed through Butterworth, and at length reached Hely Crove 
Hotel, which stands on the top of a hill. The trading-store was full 
of fine-looking natives, one of them very well built and quite unclothed. 
We had done no collecting that day. 

On Saturday, 1st December, we departed early, and soon reached 
Umtata, a jfieasant little town for many years the home of Miss Mason, 
who presented her fine collection of water-colour paintings of South 
African flowers to Kew; they are now in the Kew Museum. Beyond the 
town the grass veld continued, with heavy climbs and frequent descents 
on second gear, with sometimes as many as four tracks to select from, 
and this the main road to Durban ! 

In grass country near Libode ^ we made a fair collection, including 
the following : Dianthus basuticus Burtt Davy (Caryothyllaceae) 
(No. 1726), with deeply-cut pink petals. Pentanisia prunelloides 
(Klotzsch) Walp. (Rubiacp:ae) (No. 1723), better known as P. variohilis 
Harv., but the former an older specific*- name, a common herb in 
South-east Africa, with pale-mauve flowers. Two striking ground 
orchids, Gorycinm nigre>scens Sond. (No. 1727), with short spikes of small 
blackish-brown flowers, rather skull-like. Dim crassicornis Lindl. (No. 
1731), a handsome species with large broadish leaves and greenish- 
white flowers speckled with carmine, and, as the name implies, a large 
thick spur. Among the grass here and there were N. E. Brown’s 
Dierama atrurn (Tridaoeae) (No. 1732), with blackish-purple flowers. 

After we had driven through the rainy tops of several hills, where 
visibility was only a few yards, we were delighted to descend by 
numerous hair-pin bends into the very picturesque and well-wooded 
valleys flanking the St. John’s River. 

Descending the St. John’s River valley I was impressed by the 
appearance of a remarkable mountain standing sheer from the un¬ 
dulating woody slopes below, a solid })ie(^c of rock 800-900 ft. high, with 
grass on top. The road was in a very bad state, previous rain and the 
track of a heavy lorry having made deep fissures, between which one had 
to steer the car. There was, therefore, no opportunity to collect, but 
nearing Port St. Johns in the fading evening light I noted tropical 
genera appearing, such as Loranthus (Lorantiiaceae), Pamtta (Rubia- 
ceae), Ehretia (Ehretiaceae), Vernonia (Comfositae), and some large 
examples of Ficus capensis Thunb. (Moraceae). 

We managed to pluck a few specimens here and there, including 
Acridocarpus natalitius Juss. (Malpighiaceae) (No. 1734), the first I 
had seen of this more tropical genus, and, to my great joy, a rare genus 

1 Also collected : No. 1722, Lobelia decipiena Sond, (Lobeliaceae), with 
slender straggling stems, short, linear leaves, and attractive flowers with a blue 
lip, white throat, and deep-crimson “standard”; 1724, Denekia capensis 
Thunb. (Compositae), leaves auriculate at the base, white-woolly below, flower- 
heads rnauve-pink; 1725, Anchusa capensis Thunb. (Boraginaceab), stems 

setose and shortly pubescent, leaves narrowly lanceolate, flowers white; 1728, 
Stachys aethiopica Linn. (Labiatae), stems ascending, pilose, leaves ovate- 
triangular, crenate, flowers white; 1729, Xystnalobium involucratum Dene. 
(Asclepiadaceae), leaves linear, pubescent, flowers small, green; 1730, 
Helichrysum declinatum Less. (Compositae), white woolly, leaves linear, sessile 
clusters of small heads with pale-yellow bracts. 
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created by a colleague : Podranea Jticasoliana (Tanfani) Sprague, be¬ 
longing to the Bignoniaceae. I give a picture of this plant (see p. 254), 
which is known only from near Port St. John’s, the flowers being a 
deep pink, lined inside with carmine. A small tree with deep-mauve 
flowers in dense (blusters proved to be Ehretia rigida Druce (Ehreti- 
aceae) (No. 1736), Si Loranthu^s, L. Krauasianus Meisn. (Loranthacbae) 
(No. 1737), with dull-red flowers, with a yellow neck and a green limb, a 
rare Cissus, G. kptadenius C. A. Smith (Ampelidaceae) (No. 1738), 
with numerous gland-tij)ped hairs on the shoots and small green flowers, 
a Dioscorea, J). cotinifolia Kunth. (Dioscoreaceae) (No. 1739), a 
twiner with (*lustered racemes of small white flowers, and a common 
and widespread Vernonia, V. oligocephala (T)C.) Schultz Bip. (syn. V. 



The Papaw, Carica Papaya J..inii. (Caricaceae), aiui fruit hi vortical section. 


A, inflorescence; B, longitudinal section of flower; (\ stamens; D, ovary; IC, 
cross section of same; F, seed. (From Butchinson, Families of Flowering Plants.) 

Kraussii Schultz Bip.) (No, 1741), a herb with ovate leaves, silky below, 
and deep-mauve flowers. 

We arrived at Port St. John’s at 6.15, after fording the rather deep 
river. At Port St. John’s I was unable to accomj)lish very much, partly 
on account of the moist heat and partly because of the influenza a few 
days previously. I was much interested to see such typical strand 
plants as Scaet^olti Jacquinii, Hihisens tiliaceus Linn. (Malvaceae) (see 
figure, p. 255), and Ipomoea biloba Linn. (Con volvitlaceae), the last 
not in flower. 

I must not omit to mention that whilst here I saw growing outdoors 
the Papaw, Carica Papaya L., and at breakfast in the hotel I tasted this 
delectable fruit for the first time. 

It is a native of tropical America, and is, of course, widely grown 
in all the tropics and subtropics. Besides its edible fruit, it has 
many medicinal properties.^ 


^ See J. M. Dalziel, The Useful Plants of West Tropical Africa, 52 (1937). 
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A BOTANIST IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


We collected the following plants at and near Port St. Johns, 2nd 
December, 1928 :— 

riLiCES "-Polypodium polycarpon Cav. (No. 1769): among scrub near the sea; 
very brittle; fronds oblanceolate, long-attenuated to the base, up to 7 cm. 
broad ; sporangia densely arranged in oblique rows of clusters. 


Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons). 

ANNONACKAE Uvaria caiTra K. May, ex Sond. (No. 1763): twiner; branchlets 
with stellate hairs ; leaves oblong-elliptic, obtuse, glabrous ; flowers solitary, 
extra-axillary, nodding, greenish, depressed-globose. 

PAPILIONACEAE - Desmodium frutescens (Jacq.) Schindler (No. 1759): shrub; 
leax es trifoliolate ; leaflets oblong-elliptic, reticulate and thinly ])ubesfent 
below; flowers racemose, red. 

THYMELAEACEAE— Passerlua rigida Wiks^trom (No. 1748): bush up to 10 ft.; 
branchlets softly white-tomentellous ; leaves appressed, shining. 

PJiOTEACEAE —Protea Flanaganii Phillips (No. 1828): sljrub; leaves narrowly 
oblanceolate, glabrous ; bracts glabrous. 

MALVACEAE — HlblsCUS tlHaceus Linn, (No. 1765): small tree in sea-sand; leaves 
broadly ovate, entire, softly stellate-tomentellous below, 5-7-nerved from 
the base ; flowers handsome, lemon-yellow with a purj)le eye. H. peduncu- 
latUS L. f. (No. 1770): IJ h., scabrid-stellate-pubescent; leaves trilobed ; 
flowers deep })ink, nodding oji long peduncles. 

EUPHORBiACEAE-- Tragia durbanensis O, Ktze, (No. 1756): twiner; leaves ovate, 
cordate, dentate; cymes catkin-like but loose-flowered. 

HHAMNACEAE Scutla myrtlna (Barm,) Kurz (No. 1747): bush 8 ft.; branches 
thorn^^; leaves obovate, emarginate ; flowers in short pedunculate clusters, 
buds acute. 

AMPELIDACEAE —CISSUS valerlanifolius C. A. Smith (No. 1750): twiner; leaves 
pinnately divided, segments serrate; flowers gi’een, in small cymes. 

APOCYNACEAE — Lochuera rosea (L.) Reichb. (No. 1745): near the sea; wf)ody at- 
the base, with short internodes; leaves oblanceolate, rounded at the apex ; 
flowers deep pink. 

lUTBiACEAE— Pavetta revoluta Hochst. (No. 1752): shrub; loaves obovate, about 
4 cm. long, glabrous; cymes of greenish-wliite flowers short. P, tristis 
Bremekamp (No. 1827) : shrub; leaves narrowly oblanceolate, calyx almost 
truncate, corolla greenish-white. Psychotria capensis (No. 1758): shrub; 
leaves very broadly obov ate, truncate or rounded at the to]); flowers golden- 
yellow, in short cymes. 

Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

CARY^OPHYLLACEAE — Slleno capcnsls Otth. (No. 1757): herb with op})osite oblanceo- 
lat© leaves ; petals pink. 

composttap:— Vernonia angulifolia DC. (No. 1746): shrub; leaves triangular, 
sinuately lobulate-toothed; flowers white, in oblong c,ytries. Ageratum 
conyzoides Linn. (No. 1766) : near the sea; a common tropical weed with 
mauve flower-heads. Senecio oxydontus DC. (No. 1762): near the sea; 
much branched and sub-shrubby; leaves ovate, coarsely lobulate and 
sharply toothed ; flower heads small, yellow, in loose corymbs. S. rhyn- 
cholaenus DC. (No. 1743); sticky; leaves deeply pinnati partite; flower- 
heads few and small, white. Osteospermum moniliferum L. var. rotundatum 
(DC.) Harv. (No. 1751): more or less woolly; leaves broadly obovate- 
cuneate, repand-dentate; flower-heads yellow; fruit a berry. Micro- 
Stephium populifolium (Berg.) Druce (No. 1754) : in sea-sand (see p. 47). 
Gazania longiscapa DC. (G. Potsli L. Bolus) (No. 1744): near the sea; 
leaves very variable, entire to pinnately lobed, white below; heads yellow, 
with long-pointed, very acute bracts. 

CONVOLVULACEAE — Hewlttla blcolor Wight and Arn. (No. 1755) : creeping in coastal 
belt; leaves ovate, thinly pubescent below; flowers yellow, with a purple 
eye. Ipomoea palmata Forssk. (No. 1767): twiner over Wshes; leaves 
palrnately divided to the base; flowers carmine. 

ACANTHACBAE—Asystasia coromandellaiia(No. 1761): slender herb; flowers 
white, with mauve “ herring-bone markings inside the lower lip. 
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Monocotyledons 

IRIDACEAE—Aristea Woodii N.E, Br. (No. 1749) : flowers blue, in narrow 
panicles. 

ORCHIDACEAE —Eulophia flaccida Schltr. (No. 1742): among grass in coastal belt; 
slender herb from small tuberous roots; flowers dull purple, greenish- 
yellow outside. E. speciosa {R. Br.) Bolus (No. 1768) : near the sea ; 4 ft. 
high ; leaves sword-shaped ; flowers yellow, with purple “ horse-shoe ” 
on the lip. 

CYPERACEAE —Kyllinga alba Nets (No. 1760): stems nearly bare; subtending, 
leaves very long below the ovoid cluster of spikes. 

GRAMiNEAE Panicum deustum Thunb. (No. 1753): culms leafy; leaves lanceo¬ 
late, acuminate; panicles long-exserted; spikelets ellipsoid, 5 mm. long, 
})ale green. 

On Monday, 3rd December, we started at nine o’clock, and crossed 
the river by the pont for a very low charge. It was a long climb out of 
the valley, and at 8 miles we collected specimens of a beautiful Loran- 
fhuts, L. natalifius Meisn. (Loranthaceae) (No. 1781), growing on 
Acacia, with long greenish-white flowers, the yellow limb with red tips, 
and in shady jflaces a large white species of Crinum (No. 1771), which 1 
have not been able to determine. An attractive creeper was Jasminum 
angulare Vahl (Oleaceae) (No. 1778), with pinnate leaves and white 
flowers. There was much climbing and descending—in fact in this 
region we were always going either up or down, and it seemed a long 
way to Lusikisiki,^ a sj)ot with a melodious name, but in reality only a 
rough -looking trading-place. 

The roads hereabouts were very bad, and on one occasion, descend¬ 
ing a hill with deej) oblique fissures cutting across the track, 1 nearly lost 
control of the car through jamming on the brakes too hard. After some 
waltzing from side to side, it eventually came to rest unharmed, when 
1 found it necessary to resort to the medicine flask to restore my 
shaken nerves and bring some colour to my pallid countenance. At the 
same time I fear that I quite forgot to minister to the needs of my 
equally scared companion, a matter of reproach for several days after¬ 
wards, but I believe the only serious one during the whole of our delight¬ 
ful trip together. I am glad to say it was the nearest thing to a mishap 
that I had during my tour. Unfortunately, when the jolting took place 
our tins of fruit had apparently bounced out of the car, so two hungry 
botanists had for once to go sweetless for lunch. 

^ Collected between Port St. Johns and Lusikisiki : No. J772, Vigua hirta 
Hook. (Papilionaceae), leaflets lanceolate, acute, thinly setulose-pubescent, 
flowers purplish, young fruit villous; 1773, Stephania ahyasinica var. tomentella 
Diels (Menispermaceae), climber with peltate ovate-orbicular leaves pubescent 
below; flowers greenish-yellow in pedunculate cymes; 1774, Dalechampia 
volubilis E. Mey (Euphorbiaceae), twiner, leaves 5-lobed, with large ovate 
toothed bracts; 1775, Senecio decurrens DC. (Compositae), 2-3 ft., leaves nar¬ 
row, decurrent, thinly woolly below; heads yellow; 1776, Asclepias fruticosa 
Linn. (Asolepiadaceab), corolla greenish-white, fruits setose; 1777, Xyania- 
lobiuyn undulatum R. Br. (Asclepiadacbae), leaves large, with numerous lateral 
nerves, flowers green, corolla-lobes densely setose inside; 1780, Asparagus 
tetragonus Presler ex Wright (Liliaoeae), prickly, with acicular cladodes, and 
raeemes of small white flowers; 1782, Conyza ivaefolia (Linn.) Less. (Com¬ 
positae), shrub, leaves lanceolate, toothed, flowers greenish-white; 1783, 

Wahlenbergia denudata A, DC. (Campanulaceae), leaves lanceolate, strongly 
undulate, flowers blue; 1784, Qaltofiia princeps (Bak.) Decne. (Liliaceae), 
3-4 ft. high, with leaves about 4 cm. broad, and short bracteate racemes of 
greenish-white flowers, the lower pedicels elongating in fruit. 

K 2 
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A BOTANIST IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Our progress in these parts sometimes did not exceed 10-12 miles 
per hour, due to Government lorries having ploughed up the track after 
rain. Although our objective that day was Kokstad, we decided to 
stay the night at Flagstaff,^ in case the roads beyond were as bad as 
those we had already passed over. We left this not very attractive 
spot early next morning, and arrived at Kokstad at midday, passing 
mostly through short grass-veld on the way. 

Between Flagstaff and Kokstad ^ we added a few more species to 
our presses, a particularly interesting plant to me being Sandersonia 
aurantiaca Hook. (No. 1792), belonging to Liliaceae and allied to 
Oloriosa, with orange-yellow bell-flowers (see figure, p. 267). 

In the hotel at Kokstad we were surprised to meet a mutual friend 
in Dr. E. P. Phillips, Senior Botanist at Pretoria, who was visiting this 
place in connection with the poisoning of horses. Owing to rain that 
day, we occupied ourselves mainly with drying our specimens and 
despatching them by post to the Albany Museum. 

Next morning (5th December) we left in glorious weather, passing 
Mt. Currie to the west of us. I regretted not having the time to 
explore it, but we gathered a few species near the lower slopes. Pro¬ 
minent among these were Haemanthm Nelsonii Baker (Amabvl- 
LID ACE ae) (No. 1812), growing in rich brown soil among rocks by the 

^ Collected near Flagstaff in grass veid : No. 1785, Senecio 2 >terophoru 8 DC. 
(Compositae), 2- 3 ft., leaves linear, woolly below, heads numerous in a large 
corymb, rays yellow; 1786, Diaacia aeaailijolia Crant (Scrophulariaceae), 
leaves ovate, sessile, shar])ly toothed, flowers paniculate, pink; 1787, Wataonia 
densiflora Baker (Irtdaceae), 2J ft., bracts closely imbricate, flowers pink; 
1788, Senecio alhanenaia DC. (Compositae), 5 ft., leaves elongate linear-lanceolate, 
glabrous, heads few, rays yellow. 

^ Also collected : No. 1789, lianunculua piibeacena Thunb. (Ranuncttlaceae), 
leaves trifoliolate, flowers small, yellow; 1790, Senecio pellucidiia DC., leaves 
linear-oblanceolate, dentate, glabrous, heads few, small, rays yellow; 1791, 
Helichryaum undatum Less. (Compositae), 3 ft., softly woolly all over, leaves 
obovate, large, heads densely corymbose with leafy bracts, involiKTal bracts 
white; 1794, Helichryaum pallidmn DC. (Compositae), loaves lanceolate, 3- 
nerved, woolly below, setose above, heads closely glomerate, pale yellow; 1795, 
Senecio adnatua DC. (Compositae) ; herb 4 ft.; stem-leaves obovate, decurrent 
on the stem, entire; heads in a broad corymb, small, with few bracts; rays 
yellow; 1796, Vernoiiia hirauta Sch. Bij). (Compositae), 2 ft., leaves sessile, 
oblong-lanceolate, subbullate, woolly below, heads purple; 1797, Senecio 
haatulatua Linn. (Compositae), basal leaves long-petiolate, sublyrate, upf)er 
auriculate at the base, heads few, rays pale yellow; 1798, Silene capenaia Otto 
(Caryophyllaceae), puberulous all over, leaves lanceolate, subacute, flowers 
yellow; 1799, Helichryaum umbraculigerum Less. (Compositae), woolly, oblong 
stem leaves, and densely glomerate lemon-yellow small heads; 1800, Gamolepia 
leiocarpa Harv. (Compositae), leaves piimatipartite, crowded, heads solitary, 
long-pedunculate, yellow; 1801, Helichryaum acuUiium DC. (syns. H. floccoaum 
Klatt; H. eriophorum Klatt; H. Oalpinii Schltr. & Moeser, not N.E. Br.), 
densely and softly woolly, heads closely corymbose, yellow; 1802, Helichryaum 
acapijorme Moeser (Compositae), heads scapose, pink or white; 1805, Vernonia 
natalenais Sch. Bip. (Compositae), leaves lanceolate, strongly nerved, appressed- 
tornentose, heads purple; 1806, F. hirauta Sch. Bip., leaves lanceolate, subcordate, 
bullate-reticulate, scabrid above, heads small, purple; 1807, Erioaema aalignum 
E. Mey. (Papilionaceae), stems short from a woody rhizome, leaves woolly 
below; flowers in short spikes, yellow and brown; 1808, Scilla Baurii Baker 
(Liliaceae), leaves 1-2, ovate-lanceolate, racemes a little overtopping the 
leaves, flowers mauve-purple; 1809, 1811, Cluytia hirauta E. Mey. (Euphorbi- 
aceae), stems softly pubescent from a woody rhizome, leaves lanceolate, pube¬ 
scent, flowers greenish; 1810, Cluytia diaceptata Prain, habit similar, leaves 
broadly ovate, glabrous. 
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roadside, with hairy leaves and peduncles, and white or pale-pink 
flowers. A typical grassland plant of this south-eastern part of Africa 
was Pentanisia prunelloides (Klotzsch) 

Walp. (Rubiaceae) (No. 1814), known 
in the Flora, Capensis as P. variabilis 
Harv., the latter an apter name, but 
nowadays, with International Rules of 
Nomenclature at our elbow, we must 
not revert to R. A. Salisbury’s practice 
of using any name we choose. It is a 
very variable plant. Another plant met 
with was La^niosiphon KramsianusMemn. 

(Thymelaeaceae) (No. 1815), the leaves 
and roots of which are poisonous and a 
great danger to livestock. This obnoxi¬ 
ous plant is also very variable and has 
a wide range, being found as far north as 
French Guinea and the Eastern Sudan. 

I was interested to see growing Oldenlan- 
dia ainatymbica O. Ktze. (Rubiaceae) 

(No. 1816), stems almost leafless, flowers 
greyish-blue; Asterfilifolim Yeni. (CoM- 
positae) (No. 1822), a 'widely s])read 
shrub with acicular leaves and small blue 
ray-flowers; and Aster pleiocephalus 
Hutch. (No. 1836), from a woody rhi¬ 
zome, leaves scabrid, narrowly lanceo¬ 
late, rays blue. The other less outstand¬ 
ing plants collected near Mt. Currie are 
enumerated below. ^ 

^ No. 1813, Lithospermum ^^^pdtosum 
Thunb. (Horacinaceae), pilose all over, leaves Sandersonia aurantiaca Hook, 
oblong-lanceolate, flowers white; \^\lyEuphor~ (Liliaceae), with orange- 
bia striata Thimb. (Euphokbiaceae), stems yellow flowers. 

1 ft., from a woody rhizome, leaves shortly 

and narrowly lanceolate, bracts broadly ovate, A, stamens and pistil; 13, 

apiculate; 1818, Asclepias multicaulis Schitr. cross section of ovary. 
(Asclepiadaceae), tuberous root, leaves 

lanceolate, cordate-hastate at the base; ISIQ, ^Setaria nigrirostris (Nees) Dur. & 
Schinz (Gramineae), with (dub-shaped bristles; 1820, Pachycarpus appen- 
diculatus E. Mey. (Asclepiadaceae), 2-3 ft., leaves ovate-elliptic, apiculate, 
scabrid; flowers green; 1821, Brachiaria serrata Stapf (Gramineae), short 
panicles of softly pubescent secund racemes; 1813, Schizoglossum parvulurn 
Schltr. (Asclepiadacj:ae), leaves linear, thinly pubescent; 1824, Urginea rubella 
Baker (Liliaceae), with linear-filiform and slender racemes of white flowers 
streaked with brown; 1825, Heliophila rigidiuscula Sond. (Cruciferae), 2 ft., 
leaves linear-acicular, flowers pale blue; 1826, Helichrysum aureo-nitens Sch. 
Bip. (Compositae), woolly, leaves oblanceolate, flower-heads small, glomerate, 
golden; 1827, Pavetta tristis Bremekamp (Rubiaceae) ; 1828, Protea Flauaganii 
Phillips (Proteaceae) ; 1829, Arithericum a^cuturn C. H. Wright (Liliaceae), 
flowers greenish-white; 1830, Scahiosa columbaria Lirm. (Dipsacaceae), flowers 
white; , Alloteropsis semialata var. Ecklonii Stapf (Gramineae), dark-purple 
glumes; 1833, Scilla> rigidifoUa Kunth (Liliaceae), 9 ins., flowers greenish- 
white; Acalypha punctata M.eisn, var. longifoUa Prain (Euphorbiaceae), 

leaves oblong-lanceolate, denticulate, laxly gland-dotted below, male spikes 
pedunculate; 1837, Eriosema cordatum E. Mey. (Papilionaceae), dwarf stems, 
leaflets narrowly elliptic, closely glandular below; 1838, Eriosema Kraussianum 
Meisn., leaves oblanceolate, thinly glandular. 
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We also botanised towards Sneezewood, and passed through 
Umzimkulu, a small place at the bottom of a steep descent. The next 
part of this day’s journey was pure motoring, through Ixopo to Rich¬ 
mond, and then at last, on a fairly straight road to Maritzburg. 

At Maritzburg I met for the first time the late Dr. J. W. Bews, then 
Professor of Botany and afterwards Principal of the Natal University 
College. With the arrival of Dr. Phillips and Dr. G. de Kock of the 
Veterinary Department, and of my colleague from Kew, Mr. (now Dr.) 
F. N. Howes, at his Natal home on leave, we formed quite a large 
party of botanists. It was interesting to see the well-equipped college 
with a very live botanical department. We also paid a visit to the 
veld nearby, where Dr. Bews showed us interesting stands oi Acacia 
Bcnihamiami. 

Later we paid a visit to the botanic gardens, very well cared for by 
Mr. H. H. Kidd,^ formerly at Kew, but short of funds, like most such 
institutions in South Africa. It is a pity that this country, with its 
vast mineral wealth, has never produced a philanthroj)i8t interested in 
natural science who would help such places, as so many rich Americans 
have done in their country in the past. Botanical science in South 
Africa, especially for exploration work and publication, would greatly 
benefit if it had more help of this kind. The situation of the Maritzburg 
Botanic Garden is ideal for growing many plants, even Azaleas ! The 
London Planes were very imposing, making fine shade trees. Growing 
on trees was a pretty little orchid with white flowers, Mysticidium 
capense (Linn, f.) Schltr. (1), No. 1839. 

In the afternoon I met Dr. Warren at the Museum, which is very 
good zoologically, but at that time rather poor botanically, and then 
called on the veteran Dr. T. R. Sim, as keen as ever on botany. He was 
still making black-and-white drawings of Natal trees and shrubs. Dr. 
Sim is the author of several very useful books. 

On Friday morning, 7th December, we started at 9.30 and reached 
Durban at one o’clock. The city was ablaze with the “ Flamboyant ”, 
Delonix regia Raf. (Caesalpiniaceae) (No. 1862). My time at Durban 
was mainly occupied with the despatch of dried and serni-dried speci¬ 
mens and with visits to the botanic garden and herbarium. I was much 
interested to see the place which the late Dr. Medley Wood created and 
in which he worked for so long. I found the herbarium very well cared 
for, and it contains a fine collection of Natal plants. It was then in 
charge of the mycologist. Dr. McClean, and Miss Forbes, the latter of 
whom since worked at Kew for a period. Research work at that time 
was largely devoted to problems connected with sugar-cane grown 
locally. 

We made a short excursion to Umgeni,*-* a few miles to the north of 

^ Mr. Kidd died at Pietermaritzburg on 24th May, 1936 {Kew Guild Journal, 
1937 : 699). 

* Collected at Umgeni: 1840, Cuesonia apicata Thunb. (Araliaobae) ; tree 
16 ft., leaves digitately compound, segments 3, with an obtriangular foliaceous 
wing on the petiole; spikes dense; No. 1841, Lagyniaa laaiantha (Sond.) Bullock 
(Rubiaceae); shrub or tree 16 ft.; leaves narrowly elliptic, glaucous below; 
calyx-lobes long-spathulate, corolla jCTeen, pubescent, with filiform lobes; 1842, 
Baphia racemoaa (Hochst.) Baker (Papilionaobab), shrub 10 ft., leaves simple 
(unifoliolate), flowers white; 1843, Acridocarpus natalitiua Juss. (Malpiohi- 
aoeae); climbing shrub, leaves oblong-elliptic, flowers yellow; 1844, Calo- 
dendron capenae Tliunb. (Rutaceab), tree 40 ft., leaflets obovate, gland-dotted, 
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Durban, and next day 1 visited the Botanic Garden, which at that time 
seemed rather neglected as such. Few of the trees were labelled, and 
there was a general note of untidiness, which seemed a pity, after the 
life’s work of Medley Wood. A well-kept garden would be an excellent 
memorial to this noteworthy South African botanist. I noted some 
fine trees from various parts of the tropics and subtropics, including a 
large specimen of Ficus refusa Linn., about 70 ft. high, with six main 
trunks from the base; Ahurites triloba, a large tree about 60 ft. high 
and 3^ ft. in diameter; Grevillea, robuski, 80-90 ft. high, 4 ft. in diameter; 
Araucarm excelsa and A. Bidwillii, 90 ft. high ; a striking tree of Hura^ 
crepitans, 30 ft. high, with closely prickly bark; Castanospermum 
Cunninghamii, 60 ft. high, 4 ft. in diameter, and loaded with blossom. 
I was much interested to see a fine specimen of Drypetes natalensis 
(Euphorbiaceae), with the flowers sessile in clusters on the main trunk 
and resembling tufts of moss. 

petals linear, staminodes glanduliferous; 1845, Secamone frutescens Decne 

(Asclepiadaceae), trailer, leaves narrow, flowers very small in axillary clusters; 
J846, AcalypJm glahrata Thunb. (Euphorbiaceae), tree, leaves ovate, crenate- 
dentate, nearly glabrous; inflorescience bisexual, with one female flower at the 
base enclosed by a dentate leafy bract; 1847, Vangueria chartacea Robyns 
(Rubiaceae) ; shrub 6 ft., leaves oblong-lanceolate, glaucous-green below; 
cymes dichotomous, axillary, flowers green; 1848, Hornalium dentatum Warb. 
(Samydaceae) ; tree, leaves broadly elliptic, crenate-dentate; flowers in narrow 
panicles, smelling like those of the sweet chestnut. 




Acridocarpus natalitius A. Juss. (Malpighiaceae), collected at Umgeni, Natal. 

A, flower; B, sepal with pair of glands; C, anther; D, pistil; E, vertical 
section of ovary; F, cross-section of ovary; G, fruit. 








Chapter XIV 

DURBAN TO PRETORIA 

M r. dyer now returned by train to Grahamstown, and I was left 
alone to continue my journey. The next day, therefore (10th 
December), after collecting the car, the engine of which had been 
decarbonised during my stay, and transacting other business, I set off 
at 11.If) on my lonely trip to Pretoria. I had promised to arrive 
there by 15th December, to accompany General the Right Honourable 
J. 0. Smuts on a trip to the Northern Transvaal. 

I had met General Smuts at Mrs. Bolus’ house at Claremont before I 
left the Cape Peninsula. A few years previously he had visited Kew, 
more particularly to meet the botanists who had been working on the 
Flora Capensis, and I then made his acquaintance. At Claremont he 
asked, '' Would you care to accompany me on a trip to the Northern 
Transvaal; there will be room in one of the cars for yourself and 
botanical outfit ? ” Would I care to go ! I planned there and then to 
so arrange my tour as to enable me to accompany one of South Africa’s 
most famous men, whose exploits as a soldier had thrilled me as a boy, 
and whose scientific attainments had been an inspiration to me as a 
man. Would I go ! 

A trip to the Zoutpansberg would be like the realisation of a dream, 
and one I might have dreamed off and on for at least twenty years. 
For one of my first tasks on attaining a resj)on8ible position as a 
botanist had been to determine a collection of the woody plants made 
there by Mr. (\ E. Legat, Conservator of Forests, and to see through 
the Press his interesting notes accompanying them. I was highly 
“ intrigued ” on that occasion over the cietermination of a woody plant 
with pinnate leaves and stipitate fruits, which baffled me, for I found 
similar specimens collected by Kirk on the Zambesi, and tucked away 
at the end of the Sapindaceae, to which it had been removed after a 
long rest in Cappartdaceae. Some years later I was able to determine 
it as Cordyla africana Lour. (Caesalpiniaceae), its flowers at last being 
collected, and giving away the secret of its true affinities. Surely it 
would be only fitting that I should collect specimens of this tree myself, 
which I am pleased to say I did on the banks of the Limpopo; and a 
noble tree it is. 

In Durban I had received a telegram from Pretoria saying that the 
General was starting on the 14th December, which left me only four days 
for the journey. 1 would have liked to see more of the neighbourhood 
of Durban, for all around is the classical collecting ground of many 
botanists, such as Gerrard, McKen, Krauss, and Medley Wood. 

I was alone for the first time in many weeks, and though I set off 
light-heartedly enough, I soon felt the absence of a companion, and it 
was a longish journey in three to four days for a little car with un¬ 
certain (or should it be certain) idiosyncrasies. 

Although I had no idea of it then, I was destined to pass along this 
road again, some eighteen months later, on my return from a botanical 
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expedition to Rhodesia with General Smuts. So the chronological 
sequence of this narrative must be interrupted in order to preserve its 
geographical sequence and to give an account of a day’s botanising in 
this region when 1 had the pleasure of accompanying Miss Forbes and 
Dr. McClean on a trip to Botha’s Hill, about 20 miles along the Durban- 
Maritzburg road. Here on the 3rd September, 1930, there was a wealth 
of Natal spring flowers, which are arranged for the reader in systematic 
order, and perhaps from this list a botanist visiting the s})ot about the 
same date would be able to identify many of the sf)ecies :— 


Plants collected at Botha’s Hilb Nataly 3rd September, 1930 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

ROSACEAE—Rubus figldus Smith (No. 47J2); a bramble with j)ink flowers and 
hairy branches. 

PAPILIONACEAE — CrotalaHa globifera E. Mey. (No. 47 Hi): on grassy banks; 
stems finely pubescent; leaves trifoliolate, leaflets oblanceolate ; flowers 
yellow in close racemes; keel beaked. LotUS diSCOlor E. Mey. (No. 4711) : 
in young grass along the railway; stipules foliaceous like the oblanceolate 
leaflets; flowers creamy-white in long-pedimculate clusters with hairy 
pedicels. Erlosema salignum E. Mey. (No. 4720) : stems short, in grass; 
stems appressed-silky ; lower loaves simple, upper trifoliolate, narrowly 
obovate, sharply pointed, glabrous and reticulate above, densely silky 
below; flowers yellow, roflexed in short racemes; bracts nearly as long as 
the flowers. Lotononis corymbosa Benth. (No. 4670) : dwarf, on hillsides ; 
trifoliolate, leaflets obovate, thinly villous; flowers yellow, crowded in very 
short unilateral racemes; calyx and pedicels long-pilose. Argyrolobium 
longifolium Walp. (No. 4731) : stems slender subsimple from a small carrot¬ 
like rootstock ; leaves few, trifoliolate, leaflets linear, glabrous, about 3 cm. 
long; flowers yellow, solitary, shortly stalked ; standard ])ube8cent. 
Indigofera hilaris EcM. d’ Zeyh. (No. 4672) : stems clustered and short 
from a woody rootstock ; whole plant covered with silvery medifixed hairs ; 
stipules very long and subulate; leaflets 3, oblanceolate, very acute; 
flowers crimson, in very short axillary racemes. Rhynchosia nervosa BerUh. 
(No. 4715) : trailer on grassy banks ; leaflets 3, elliptic, mucronate ; racemes 
zigzag, few-flowered; flowers yellow, the vexillum with brown markings; 
fruits softly villous. 

ULMACBAE —Trcma bracteolata Blame (No. 4677); tree; branches and leaves 
pubescent, the latter oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, crenato-serrate, about 7 
cm. long and 2 cm. broad ; flowers minute, in short axillary racemes. 

CAPPARIDACEAE —MaeFUa triphylla Dur. d* Schinz (No. 4664): in the valleys; 
shrub; leaves trifoliolate; leaflets lanceolate; flowers green and white, 
clustered ; stamens numerous, filaments wavy ; ovary long-stipitate. 

POLYGALACEAE —PolygaU hottciltotta Presl (No. 4727): woody and almost 
leafless ; leaves linear ; flowers purple, small, racemose ; sepals with mem¬ 
branous margins. P, Ohlendorfiana Eckl. d? Zeyh. (No. 4719) : dwarf from 
a woody stock ; leaves ovate, pubescent; flowers purple ; petals very veiny. 

MALVACEAE —Hiblscus gossyplnus Thunb. (No. 4689): a rusty-hairy shrub with 
ovate obtusely toothed leaves and white flowers; epicalyx of several 
acicular bracteoles two-thirds as long as the densely villous calyx. 

EUPHORBIACBAB —Acalypha peduncularis E. Mey. (No. 4713): dwarf villous herb ; 
leaves rounded to oblong, sharply toothed ; male flowers in slender pedun¬ 
culate spikes with spathulate ciliate bracts; females in a sessile cluster, 
with much-brancheci styles. Cluytia cordata Bernh. (No. 4704): stems 
simple from a woody rootstock, glabrous; leaves ovate-cordate, entire, 
glabrous, about 2*6 cm. long; flowers dioecious ; males axillary, fasciculate; 
fruits globose, reticulate. 

ERICACEAE —Efica liatalltia Bolus (No. 4666): shrub ; leaves very small; flowers 
minute, white tinged with red. 
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HYPBRTCACEAE— Hypericum aethiopicum Thunb. (No. 4718) : dwarf herb in new 
grass, from woody stock; leaves ovate, densely gland-dotted; flowers 
yellow; sepals elongate-lanceolate. 

SANTALACEAE— Thesiuni natalenSB Sond. (No. 472H) : stems wiry, apparently 
leafless (but leaves much reduced); flowers green and white, in lax s})ikos; 
sepals bearded inside. 

CO^JNARACEAE— Cnestls natalensis Planch, d; Sond. (No. 4()r)l): shrub on rocky 
hillsides; leaves pinnate; leaflets oblong, oblique at the base, blunt at 
the apex, 2*5—3 cm. long, thinly pubescent below ; flow(a*s yellow, small, 
crowded in small panicles ; se])als softly ]jubescent. 

LO(MNiACEAP> Buddleja pulchella AhA’. Br. (No. 41)()5): shrub; lea\es opposite, 
ovate, entire, softly t<nnentoHe below; flowers orange and white, in (‘lose 
panicles. 

EHRETIACJEAE— Ehrctla hotteiltotica Burch. (No. 4flr)(>) : shrub with twisted 
branches ; leaves obovate-orbicular, emarginate, pubescent; flowers [airplo, 
in small subsessile cymes; pedicels and (^alyx ])ubescent . 

asclp:pjadaceae— Xysmalobium involucratum Dene. (No. 4714): leaves linear, 
I)ubescent on tlie midrib and margins; flowers greenish, in small close 
umbels. 

HUBiACEAE— Randla rudis E. Mey. (No. 4658): shrub ; leaves small and rounded- 
obovate, slightly pubescent; flowers solitary, sessile, creamy-white; 
calyx-tube jaiberulous, lolx^s rounded ; ccjrolla-tube about 5 mm. long. 
Tricalysia lanceolata K. Schmn. (No. 4f)54) : siirub on hillsides; leaves 
lanceolate, obtuse, 8-10 cm. long, glabrous; flowers white, in small sub- 
sessile axillary (\ymules ; c(.)rolla-l(^bes contorted. 

Herbaoeae (Herbaceous Di(R)tylei)o:ns) 

coMPOSiTAE Vernonia hirsuta Schltr. (No. 4706): stems erect, softly tomentose ; 
leaves oblong, undulately toothed, softly tomentose below ; flower-heads 
pur])le, in a small pedunculate corymb ; involucral bracts a})iculate. V. 
Kraussii Sch. Bip. (No. 4705) : stems short and simple from a woody root- 
st(')ck ; loaves ovate to nearly orbicular, entire, silky below ; flowc^rs pur])io, 
in small lu^ads gathered into terminal clusters ; involucral bracts acutely 
acuminate. Mikania capensis DC. (No. 4657) : climbing on tree in valleys ; 
leaves ovate, widely cordate, acuminate, sliglitly pubescent and glandular 
below; flower-heads numerous, white; no rays; involucral bracts f(3w, 
nearly glabrous. Aster asper AVc.s* (No. 4717) : stems ])iloso from a woody 
rootstock ; leaves lanceolate, shortly pilose ; lieads about. 3 to each stem, 
long-pedunculate; rays blue. Helichrysum latifolium Less. (No. 4698): 
basal loaves broad with parallel nerves, canescent below; corymbs hcad- 
likc, flowers brownish-yellow. H. leiopodium DC. (No. 47()2) : loaves 
linear, 3-nerved ; heads in close corymbs ; tips of involucral bracts yellow. 
H. Mundtii Harr. (No. 4707) : like the last but leaves broader and shorter, 
softly wcmlly below. H. undatum Less. (No. 4708) : loaves like the last, 
heads in a subglobose cluster with reddish bracts. Athrixia phylicoides DC. 
(No. 4652) : a shrub on hill-sides with wiry branches; leaves oblong- 
lanceolate, acute, 1*5 cm. long, glabrous and coarsely reticulate aboxe, 
densely woolly below ; rays purple. Stoebe Cinerea Thunb. (No. 4<)69) : 
loaves minute like a “ heather ”; flower-lu^ads very small, in clusters 
gathered into large panicles ; bracts woolly. Athanasia acerosa D. Diefr. 
(No. 4662): brarudies thinly villous; leaves pinnati])artite into very 
narrow segments with acute })oints; flower-heads small, in very small 
corymbs; flowers yellow, discoid. Senecio erubescens Alt. (No. 4699): 
leaves mostly radical, (jblong-oblanceolate, jagged-toothed ; heads discoid, 
purple, more or less racemose; bracts scabrid. Gazania longiscapa DCL 
(No. 4676): leaves radical, linear, entire, white-woolly below; peduncles 
and bracts bristly-pilose; rays bright yellow, with a red band below. 
Hieracium capense Linn. (No. 4653): loaves radical, narrowdy obovate, 
remotely dentate; heads laxly cymose, yellow. 

SOLANACEAE™ Lycium acutifolium E. Mey. (No. 4667) : a shrub with rigid spine- 
tipped angular branchlets, leaves very small, fasciculate; flowers solitary, 
pale lilac-white ; pedicels 6 mm.; calyx cujjular, dentate; corolla 8 mm. 
long. 
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coNvoLvuLACEAE —Ipomoca crassipes var. thunbergioides HalUcr (No. 4673): 
prostrate among grass ; leaves lanceolate, pilose ; flowers solitary, purple ; 
calyx-lobes nerved, 1-5 cm. long; corolla about 4 cm. long. 

fiCROPHTJEATiiACEAE— HalleHa lucida Linn. (No. 4658) : small tree ; leaves op¬ 
posite, ovate, erenate-serrate, acuminate, about 10 x 4-5 cm., glabrous; 
flowers orange-red, few in the leaf-axils; corolla curved, gibbous at the 
base, 3-5 cm. long, limb oblique; stamens 4 ; fruit a small purple berry. 
Sutera floribunda O. Kuntze (No. 4649) : a shrub ; branches leafy; leaves 
opposite, broadly ovate, coarsely toothed, puberulous; flowers orange and 
mauve, in dense cymes; calyx hisj)id ; corolla about 1 cm. Bopiisia 
SCabra Presl (No. 4696) : stems short from a woody stock ; leaves coai'sely 
lobulate-toothed, strigose on the nerves; flowers axillary, rose-pink; 
corolla funnel-shaped, 3 cm. long. Nemesia sp. (No. 4697) : herb; leaves 
opposite, obscurely toothed to entire; flowers mauve; pedicels shortly 
glandular-pubes(;ent; corolla mauve, with a longish spur. 

DIPSACACEAE — Scablosa Columbaria Linn. (No. 4695) : herb with radical pinnati- 
|)artite to pinnatifld leaves and about 3 5 lieads of pale-lilac hairy flowers. 


Monocotyledons 

ARACEAE— Zantedeschia aethiopica Spreng. (No. 4681) : the common ‘‘Lily of the 
Nile ”, which scarcely needs description. 

IRIDACEAE — Tritonia lineata K( r. (No. 4693): among grass on hillside and bank 
near the railway ; leaves ensiform, about 5-ner\od; flowers ])ale yellow 
tinged with pink. 

HYPOXTDACEAE — Hypoxls Tlgldula Baker (No. 4679): leaves curved, long-pilose; 
flowers 2-3 together, yellow; H. Gerrardii Baker (No. 4700) : smaller than 
preceding, with shorter leaves and more flowers, less pilose. 

ORCHIDACEAE— Eulophla hlaus Sprang. (No. 4701) : leaves not present at flower¬ 
ing time; sca])e8 with few distant spathaceous acute sheaths 3-3-5 cm. 
long; flowers purple to lilac, on pedicels about 2 cm. long; lip 3-lobed ; 
spur up to 8 mm. long. E. Oliveriana Bolus (No. 4721) : leaves small at 
flowering time, ensiform, 2-nerved ; scape with a few scarcely contiguous 
sheaths about 5 cm. long; flowers brown-green and yellow, rather crowded : 
lip 3-lobed; spur very short. Poiystachya Ottoniana Rcichh. f. (No. 4655) : 
epiphytic in crevices of rocks on hillsides ; ])8eudobulb8 about 2 cm. long ; 
leaves broadly linear, obtuse, iij) to 15 cm. long ; racemes few- (sometimes 
1-) flowered ; i)odicols slender ; flowers white and pale lilac. 

Resuming my journey from Durban to the Transvaal in December 
1928, I paused for early morning tea at Im^hanga. From there I was 
somewhat awed at the wonderful view over the “ valley of a thousand 
hills Here surely must be many hundreds of miles untrodden by a 
botanist, and a sight of this country made me realise further how little 
we really know of the botany of some parts of South Africa. Nearly 
sixty years ago F. Oates travelled along this very road on his way to the 
Transvaal and Matabeleland and made a collection of plants, which 
were enumerated by R. A. Rolfe.^ 

I speeded through Maritzburg as fast as possible, foregoing lunch, as 
I was considerably behind time, and I had a long and lonesome journey 
before me, with perhaps unforeseen trouble and very doubtful weather. 
Travelling alone, after the congenial companionship I had so far en¬ 
joyed, was rather a disturbing proposition, and I often found it neces¬ 
sary either to sing or whistle to pass the time and keep myself from 
getting drowsy—a very real danger when driving in a hot country. For 
the first part of the journey, however, I observed little worth collecting, 
though the country was very attractive, and reminiscent of parts of 

^ R. A. Rolfe in Oates, Matabele Land arid the Victoria Fallst Ed. 2, Append. 

V (1889). 
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Halleria hicida Linn. (Scrophulahiaceae). 

A, calyx, o[)ened ont; B, stamen; (-, calyx and pistil; D, cross section of 
ovary. 
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Wales—green, and here and there well wooded. The roads were fair, 
but there was far too inueh of the slippery light brown soil or '' turf ”, 
which is almost imj)assable during wet weather. 1 arrived safely at 
Mooi River at 5.30, and decided to stay the night, for the horizon 
ahead was dark with storm and the Drakensberg to the south-west 
looked gloomy and forbidding. Between Howic^k and Weston ’ 1 had 
(jollected a few plants, including Argyrolobinm ^^yeciommi Eckl. & Zeyh. 
(Papilionaoeae) (No. 1S49), with large stipules, trifoliolate leaves 
(drying black), and racemes of flowers, the standard yellow, like the 
wings sti‘eaked outside witli rich brown (very like an Eriosema ); 
Pelargoniuni acmiitophylhmi var. miguMisecfum Kuntli ((Ieraniaceae) 
(No. 1850), with narrow digitately arranged leaf-segments, and umbels 
of dull pink flowers; Eriosema cordafum E. Mey. (Papjlionaceae) 
(No. 1851), leaflets elli})tic, pubescent on the nerves and glandular 
below; peduncles elongated, flowers dull reddish-brown; Rubus 
Ludivigii Eckl. & Zeyh. (Rosaceae) (No. 1852), dwarf; leaves pinnate, 
glabrous above, softly white-tomentellous below, petals pink. 

Mooi River ^ is not an insf)iring plac^e at which to stay, and I was 
glad to leave next morning as early as possible. Starting my engine at 
seven o’clock, T soon reached Estcourt and then (!olenso,^ great names 
to us in England during the Boer War. I IumcIuhI at Ladysmith,^ and 
1 was very curious to see the town of the famous siege. It was quiet 
enough during the midday heat. 

^ Also oolle(tt6^(l : No. 1853, Lotononis erinntha Boiith. (Paptuonaceae), 
dwarf from a woody rootstock; sterns long pilose; stipules leaf-like; flowers 
in short dense racemes, yellow; 1863, Bcrkheya setifera DC'. (C'OMPOsitapj), ft., 
densely setose, heads yellow, very bristly; 1864, TVmoma capensis (FToutt) 
Druee (Compositae), woody rhizome, leaves narrow, strongly nerved, heads 
purple; 1865, helichrijmm rugulosurn Less. (Compositae), stems leafy, bracts 
])ale silvery; 1866, Polygala Rehniamiii C'hod. (Polygalaceae), stems short, 
numerous, flowers deep purple, lateral ])etals green-veined; 1867, Cyperus 
coinpactus var. flavisshnus (Cypehaoeae), head of yellow spikelets. 

C^ollected at Mooi Ri\'or : No. 1854, Indigofera rostrata, Bolus (syn. I. 
frondosa N.E. Br.), (Papjlionaceae), small dark purple flowers; 1855, Vernonia 
Dregeana Sch. Bip. ((Ximpositae), nearly leafless, leaves linear, corymbs loose, 
flowers purple; 1856, Callilepis Laureola DC. (Compositae), leaves narrowly 
lanceolate, drying black, rays white, disk cone-shaped, dark purple; 1857, 
Aster pleiocephahis Hutch. (Compositae), scabrid, leaves 3-nerved, narrowly 
lanceolate, rays pale mauve; 1858, Hesperantha Baurii Baker (Iridaceae), 
about 1 ft. high, with one or two basal leaves 15-20 cm. and short open racemes 
of pink flowers; 1859, Borreria natalensis K. Schum. (Ritbiaceae), flowers white 
in axillary clusters. 

Ckfllected near C'olenso : No. 1860, Ceratotheca triloba E. Mey. (Pedalt- 
aceae), 3 ft., leaves long-petiolate, ovate-triangular, dentate, flowers mauve; 
1861, Jasmdnuyn angulare Vahl (Oleaceae), low shrub, leaves trifoliolate, 
thinly pubescent; flowers white. 

^ Near Ladysmith : No. 1868, Uaplocarpha scaposa Harv. (Compositae), 
leaves basal, obovate, coarsely toothed, woolly below; 1869, Senecio bupleu- 
roides DCJ. (Compositae), rootstock woolly at the top, leaves oblong, glabrous, 
entire, heads small, rays yellow; 1870, Helichrysum mirnniaefolium DC. (Com¬ 
positae), lower leaves with 3 parallel nerves, woolly below, flower-heads golden 
yellow, small, densely clustered; Helichrysum agrostophilum Klatt, leaves narrow, 
woolly below, scabrid and bullate above, bracts pale silvery, the heads densely 
corymbose; 1872, Pelargonium, aconitophyllum var. angustisectum Knuth 
(Gebaniaceae) (see above); 1873, Eulophia foliosa Bolus (Orchidaceae), 
flowers green with purple lip. 
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[rhoiogr.: W’. L. Boues, 

Native life (Zulus). A typical grassland s(*erie in the Natal High Veld. 
Note the hut in course of construction with framework of saplings. 
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Excursion to the National Park and the Mont aux Sources 

In order to conserve the geographical sequence of this narrative, I 
must again interrupt the story of my journey from Durban to Pretoria 
to give an account of a very interesting week spent in the National 
Park, and an ascent of the Mont aux Sources. I was able to do this 
through the kindness of Dr. I. B. Pole Evans on my return from 
Rhodesia in August 1930. He generously allowed my former colleague 
at Kew, Miss I. Verdoorn, assistant in the Pretoria herbarium, and Miss 
Forbes, from the Natal herbarium, to accompany me, and we enjoyed 
a week’s botanising together, making our headquarters at the excellent 
hostel in the National Park. 

From there we collected in the Tugela (lorge and made a memorable 
trip to the top of the Mont aux Sources (11,000 ft.), which we asc^ended 



[Fhotogr.: Mias II. Forbes. 

Mont aux Hources, Drakensberg. 


as far as i)ossible on horseback. One cannot botanise very well from 
the saddle, particularly if one is more accustomed, as I am, to steering a 
motor-car. And I found these horses on hire from the hostel to be 
wily and tricky beasts, no less than their native attendants. For when 
about half-way up the steepest part of the ascent, I thought I might 
give my horse a little rest by proceeding on foot, and for a while I 
handed him over to the boy to lead. Imagine my chagrin, therefore, 
when a few minutes afterwards I found the boy comfortably seated on 
his back some half-mile or so farther up. 

The horses were no less artful; for after rounding a bend we waited 
in vain for the second lady botanist to appear, and on going back found 
her horse had come to a dead stop as soon as the rest of the party had 
disappeared from sight. 

From the point at which the horses could proceed no farther we 
climbed to the hut at the top by way of a very narrow gorge. We 
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[rhotogr. : Mi.su li. Forbes. 

Ulie rest house on top of the Mont aux Hources, Drakensberg. 

stayed the night in tlie hut, where it was intensely cold, but we were 
amply repaid for this discomfort by the wonderful views at dawn and 
during sunrise next morning. 

Our collection, made in the National Park at a somewhat un¬ 
favourable time of year, and after a very widespread fire, is enumerated 
below in systematic; order. 






hr 


[Photogr.: Miss Jl. Forbes. 


View in the early morning from the top of the Mont aux Sources, Drakensberg. 
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List of Plants Collected in the National Park» Natal, August, 1930 

Gymnosperms 

CYCADACEAE Eiicephalartos Ghellinckii Lem. (No. 453(*)): Tugela gorge; stems 
u}) to 2 m., the lower part (u)voro(l with ])erHistent loaf-bases ; leaves uj) to 
1 in. long, ])iiiiiate, with niimerous very narrow pungent pointed segments ; 
male eones sessile, females shortly stalked ; habit that of a tree-fern ; eon- 
fined to Natal, from nearly sea-level ii]) to 5000 ft. 

TAXACEAE — Podocarpus latifolia IL Br. (No. 4488): a tree with broadly linear 
subglaueous leaves and exposed bloom-(*overed seeds on a swollen stalk. 



Qreyia Sutherlandii Harv. (Greyiaceak), from the National Park Natal; 
flowers red. Partly after Harv. 

A, ovary; B, stamen; C, disk with gland-like appendages; D, fruit; E, cross- 
section of ovary. 
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Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

EBENACEAE—RoyeRE hlrsutE Linn. (No. 4483): shrub, in rocky ground ; leaves 
narrowly oblanoeolate, softly toinentellous all over; flowers axillary, 
nodding, port-wine red. R. lucida Linn. (No. 4507) : stony ground in bush 
near stream, Tugela gorge; leaves oblong-elliptic, slightly pubescent; 
calyx campanulate, enclosing the fruit. Euclea lanceolata E. Mey. (No. 
4489) : tree, in rocky ground ; leav^es oblanceolate, with undulate margins ; 
fruits very small, purple-black. 

HOSACEAE Leucosidea sericea EcU. db Zeyh. (No. 4485): a shrub on rocky 
ground, common; branches covered with leaf-sheaths; leaves ])innato ; 
leaflets plicately nerved, sharply t(K)thed ; flowers ])ale yellow, in short 
(^atkin-like terminal inflorescences. Cliffortia repens Schltr. (No. 4534) : 
glabrous shrublot in rocky ])lacos; leaves acucular, acute, glabrous. C. 
nitidula (Engl.) Vt. E. cb Th. Fries, var. piloSE H. Weim. (No. 4543) : edge of 
bush near Tugela gorge ; branches strigose ; leaves oblanceolate, thinly pilose. 



Ldsiosiphon Kraussianus Meisn. (Thymelaeaceae), from the National Park; a 

s])ecies poisonous to stock. 

A, flower-bud; B, calyx lobe; C, petal; D, flower; E, vertical section of 

flower; E, anthers; Cl, ovary and style. 

PAPiLiONACEAE PsoFElea CEfTrE Eckl. d* Zeyh. (Nf). 4510) : edge of bush, near 
Tugela gorge ; shrub with blue flowers arranged in dense oblong spikes ; 
calyx villous; leaves trifoliolate, leaflets oblong-obovate, densely gland- 
dotted. Eriosema Kraussianum Meisn. (No. 4(514) : dwarf, in burnt 
groimd here and there ; trifoliolate, leaflets oblanceolate, minutely glandular 
below ; stipules large, striate ; flowers yellow, reflexed in short pedunculate 
spikes. 

GREYIACBAE — GreylE Sutherlandii Hook, dh Harv. (No. 4480) : a shrub or small 
tree, with light porous wood; leaves like those of a currant bush; flowers 
red, in a short raceme. 

SALiCACEAE — SeUx CEpensls Thunb. (No. 4617) : small tree, edge of streams near 
hostel; leaves linear-lanceolate, very acute, finely toothed ; catkins woolly. 

MYRICACEAE— Myrlca conifera Bumi. (No. 4622) : biish on rocky ground near 
stream; leaves narrowly oblanceolate, tapered to the base, coarsely serrate, 
closely glandular below ; berries small, glaucous, covered! with wax. 

MORACEAE — Ficus Ingens Mig. var. tomentosa Hutch. (No. 4642): a small tree on 
rocks; leaves ovate-elliptic, cordate at the base, obtusely pointed; figs 
subsessile, softly tomentose, the size of a pea. 
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FLACOURTIACEAE — KiggeUrla africana Linn, (No. 4542): small tree in bush 
near Tugela gorge, not in flower; leaves sharply dentate, oblong-lanceolate, 
about 8 by 2 5 cm. Scolopla Mundii Warh. (No. 4497) : shrub in bush on 
rocky ground; leaves ovate, crenate-serrate, shining; not in flower. 
Trimeria alnifolia Planch, (No. 4521) .* small tree in bush of Tugela gorge; 
not in flower; leaves AlniiaAi^ey suborbicular, repand-denticulate, cordate 
and 5-nerved at the base. 

THYMELAEACEAB — LasiosiphOD Kiaussianus (No. 4607): in new growth on 

burnt ground, near hostel; stems simple, short, softly villous like the 
lanceolate leaves ; flowers yellow, in heads surrounded by a few leafy 
2-nerved bracts ; petals one-third as large as the calyx-lobes. L. polyanthus 
Oilg (No. 4501): edge of bush near the Tugela gorge; like the last but 
stems more branched, flowers golden yellow; bracts 1-nerved, petals very 
small. Passerina ericoides Linn. (No. 4553) : in rocky ground near Tugela 
gorge ; stems softly tomentose, with very small appressed heath-like leaves ; 
not in flower. 

PROTEACEAE — Pfotea Roupelllae Miesn. (No. 4646): common on rocky ground ; 
shrub; leaves crowded, oblanceolate, strongly nerved fringed with soft 
hairs especially towards the base; bracts deep pink, the inner spathulate 
and densely silky outside. P, simplex Phillips (No. 4567) : common on 
mountain slopes, 7500-8000 ft.; leaves broader than above, faintly nerved ; 
bracts glabrous. 

PITTOSPORACEAE— Plttosporum vlrldlflorum Sims (No. 4486): a common tree 
on rocky ground, in fruit; leaves narrowly obovate, shortly pointed or 
emarginate; fruits clustered, o])ening into 2 broad valves with the seed 
in the middle and tipped by the persistent style. 

POLYGALACEAE — Muraltia saxicoia Clml, (No. 4563): edge of path up the moun¬ 
tain, about 7000 ft.; shrublet; leaves crowded, oblong-oblanceolate, with 
sharp recurved points; flowers purple, axillary. 

MALVACEAE — Sphaeralcca pannosa Bolus (No. 4499) : shrub near Tugela gorge; 
stellate-tomentellous all over; leaves 5-lobed, the terminal lobe the largest, 
coarsely crenate ; flowers solitary, long-stalked, rosy pink. 

EUPHORBIACEAE— Acalypha punctata Mei»n. (No. 4518): in grass near Tugela 
gorge; stems short from a rhizome; leaves subsessile, ovate-lanceolate, 
serrate, densely punctate-glandular; male spikes red, axillary, shortly 
pedunculate; female flowers solitary, terminal, red. A. deprcssinervia K, 
Schurn, (No. 4610) : habit of the last, but leaves narrowly lanceolate, entire, 
long-villous; male spikes reddish, long-pedunculate; female solitary, 
terminal, red. A. peduncularis E. Mey. (No. 4648) : in burnt grass 
Cluytia Katherinae Pax (No. 4555): in bush, near Tugela gorge; 
stems pilose; leaves oblong-lanceolate, entire, with markedly recurved 
margins, glaucous below and thinly pilose, up to 6 cm. long and 1-5 cm. 
broad ; flowers greenish, subsessile, males clustered in the leaf-axils, females 
solitary; fruits densely villous. C. monticola S. Moore (No. 4490): like 
the last but glabrous and flowers on slender pedicels. Euphorbia eplcyparls- 
sias E, Mey. (No. 4504): edge of bush near Tugela gorge ; stems rough with 
scars of fallen leaves; leaves crowded, sessile, linear, auriculate at the base ; 
involucres with broad leafy green bracts. E. Gueinzii Boiss. var. albovillosa 
N.E. Br, (No. 4639); leaves lanceolate, softly villous; fruits villous. 

ERICACEAE —On top of Mont aux Sources, 11,000 ft. : Erica frigida Bolus (Nos. 
4572, 4581): leaves short, setose; flowers pink. E. drakcnsbergensis 
Guthrie db Bolus (No. 4595): leaves very small, closely appressed, ciliolate 
on the margin; flowers very small, red. E, aigida Bolus (No. 4577): 
leaves slightly muricate; flowers pink, corolla minutely tomentellous. 

In the Tugela Gorge, at lower altitudes : Erica caffrorum Bolus (No. 
4496): leaves minutely scaberulous on the margin; branchlets softly 
puberulous; flowers pink; sepals bract-like. E, natalitia Bolus (No. 
4559): intricately branched; leaves very small, glabrous; flowers very 
small, globose, white and pink. Philippia Evansii N.E. Br. (No. 4514) : 
like the last but flowers all white. 

OLiNiACEAE — Ollllia acUDlinata Klotzsch. (No. 4494): tree in rocky CTound near 
streams, in fruit; branchlets quadrangular; leaves opposite, oblanceolate, 
very obtuse, with thin margins; fruits scarlet, the size of a pea, 

AQUiFOLiACEAB— Ilcx mitis Rodllc. (No. 4648): small tree in bush near Tugela 
gorge; leaves entire or nearly so, oblong, acuminate. 
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CELASTRACEAE—Cassine velutlna Loem, (Noe. 4647, 4627): in bush in Tugela 
gorge; branches and midrib of the ovate-lanceolate denticulate leaves 
softly pilose; flowers few on slender axillary peduncles; capsule opening 
by two boat-shaped valves; seeds black. Cassinopsis capensis Sond. (No. 
4541); in bush near Tugela gorge; branchlets armed with extra-axillary 
spines ; leaves 8uboj)posite, ovate, entire, small. 

SANTALACEAE— OsyHs abysslnica Hocliat. (No. 4487) : shrub, in bush near stream ; 
leaves broadly lanceolate, sharply pointed ; flowers greenish, few on axillary 
peduncles. Thesium angulosum A. DC. (No. 4554): stems and branches 
winged; leaves much reduced and subulate. T. nigrum A. W. Hill (No. 
4576) ; on rocks on mountain slopes near caves, 9000-10,000 ft.; densely 
tufted; leaves well developed; flowers green. T. scirpioides A. W. Hill 
(No. 4618) : in grass near hostel; stems and branches terete, resembling 
an Ephedra ; leaves quite reduced. 

RHAMNACEAE— Rhamnus prinoides L'Herit. (No. 4493) : small tree in rocky 
ground near streams ; leaves broadly lanceolate, crenulate but entire towards 
the base; flowers axillary, solitary; fruits grooved, globose. Phylica 
Thodei Phillips (No. 4546) : shrublet with densely leafy branches; leaves 
lanceolate, scarcely 1 cm. long, with rociu*ved margins hairy below; flowers 
in heads covered with white hairs. 

MYRSiNACEAE— Myrslue africana Linn. (No. 4538) : Tugela gorge; leaves small, 
obovate, toothed in the upper half, gland-dotted below; friiits purple- 
black. Rapanea melanophleos Mez (No. 4545): leaves oblanceolate, entire; 
flowers greenish, in axillary clusters. 

AKALiACEAE— Cussonia paniculata Kck. Zeyh. (No. 4637) : spikes in panicles; 

leaves peltate-digitate; leaflets 7-9, mostly deeply lobed. C. spicata 
Thunb. (No. 4638) : spikes simple; leaflets deeply lobed in the upper part 
or entire. 

ANACARDiACEAE— Rhus obovata Sond. (No. 4508); in bush near Tugela gorge; 
leaves trifoliolate, leaflets broadly oblanceolate, narrowed to the base, entire 
or with one or two large teeth, paler and softly tomentellous below ; flowers 
minute, in terminal hairy panicles. 

LOCiANiACEAE -Buddleia salvlfolla Lam. (No. 4484); common shrub in rocky 
ground ; leaves lanceolate, cordate at the base, crenulate, bullate, tomentose 
below; flowers numerous, dense, white-lilac. 

APOCYNACEAE—Carlssa arduina Lam,. (No. 4549); hillside near cave, Tugela 
gorge ; leaves ovate, acute ; spines forked ; fruit scarlet. 

ASCLEPIADACEAE— Ascloplas cucullata Schltr. (No. 4629) : in grass near hostel, 
leaves linear ; flowers 3-4 in umbels, greenish-brown. 

RUBiACEAE— BUFChellia bubalina {Linn, f.) Sims (No. 4625): rocky ground near 
stream, small tree; flowers scarlet. Oldenlandia amatymbica O. Kuntze 
(No. 4647): in grass near hostel; leaves reduced, very narrow; flowers 
subumbellate, white. 0. natalensis O. Kuntze (No. 4626) : leaves lanceolate ; 
flowers blue, subcorymboso. Pentanisia prunelloides (Klotzsch) Walp. 
(P. variabilis Harv.) (No. 4602); leaves narrowly linear-oblanceolate, acute ; 
flowers blue ; calyx-lobes foliaceous, unequal. Galopina circaeoides Thunb, 
(No. 4560) ; graceful plant among grass; leaves petiolate, lanceolate, 
acute; flowers very small, in large much-branched panicles. Antho- 
spermum sp. (No. 4583); dwarf and very woody; densely leafy; leaves 
ericoid, shortly pubescent. 

Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

RANUNCULACEAE—Anemono Fanninii Harv. (No. 4615); on road to Tugela gorge ; 
leaves long-stalked, suborbicular in outline, digitately 7-8-lobed to one- 
third or nearly half the blade, lobes dentate, sirky-villous below; flowers, 

6 cm. diam., with numerous narrow petaloid white sepals. 

GENTIANACEAE— Sobaoa Sohlnzlana Gilg (No. 4540) : Tugela gorge, in moist 
places ; lanky herb ; stems narrowly winged ; leaves opposite, ovate- 
rounded, mucronate, 5-nerved; flowers yellow, corymbose. S. Thomasii 
Schinz (No. 4562); edge of stream about 7000 ft.; dwarf; leaves obovate- 
roimded, 3-nerved; flowers few, yellow, subsessile, the corolla like a Jas¬ 
mine. S. procumbens A. W. Hill (No. 4674) ; mountain-side, on rocks 
about 10,000 ft.; caespitose; leaves spathulate-obovate; flowers cymose, 
yellow. 
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LOBELiACEAE— Lobella Preslii A, DC, (No. 4560) : near water in the Tugela 
gorge; leaves reniform, obtusely lobulate; flowers few, pale blue. 

OOMPOSTTAE —Astei ESpei Nees, (No. 4003): among grass near hostel; leaves 
linear, sc^abrid-pilose ; rays blue. A. perfoliatus Oliv. (No. 4504) : hillsides 
near ])ath up mountain ; leaves amplexieaul, ovate, strongly nerved ; rays 
blue. A. natalensis Harr. (No. 4505) : in grass on mountain slopes, about 
7000“8000 ft.; leaves radical, oblaneeolate, hispid; stem leaves few and 
linear; rays blue, disk yellow. A. filifolius TV/?/. (No. 4517) : shrub with 



Anemone Fanninii Harv% (Ranuncueaceae) ; flowers white. 

A, portion of scape showing the involucre; B, carpel; (\ stamen. 


short branchlets, filiform leaves; rays blue. Pentzia Cooped Harv. (No. 
4575) : slopes of mountain, in rocky places, 9000-10,000 ft.; leaves trifid 
at the apex, woolly ; heads small, laxly corymbose. Chrysocoma tenuifolia 
Berg. (No. 4560): rocky places and along pathways, 8000-10,000 ft.; 
shrublet, densely clothed with sticky acicular leaves ; heads discoid, yellow. 

Helichrysum : the rather numerous species collected may be grouped as 
follows ;— 

A. Bracts yellow or straw-coloured. B. Heads solitary : H. fulgidum 
Willd. (No. 4633) : on burnt ground; mature leaves glandular-pubescent, 
only the young ones woolly on the margins; heads 2*5 cm. diam. H. sp. 
(No. 4544) : lower leaves densely white-woolly, 3-nerved ; heads 4 cm. diam. 
B.B. Heads crowded: C. Leaves short, small and narrow, very crowded 
on the branches. H. sp. (No. 4570): rocky ground near caves, 9000- 
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10,000 ft.; leaves viscid, glabrous above, with 3 parallel nerves; heads 
few, in sessile corymbs. H. trilineatum DC. (No. 4599) : slopes and top 
of Mont aux Sources, 8000- -11,000 ft.; small shrub in rocky ground ; leaves 
oblong, woolly, parallel-nerved ; heads in sessile clusters. H. infaustum 
Wood cO Evans (No. 4643) : among grass; leaves narrow, woolly; heads 
very small, closely set in small branched corymbs. C.C, Leaves not small 
and not narrow, or if narrow then longish. D. Leaves broadly oblanceolate, 
with ])rominent parallel nerves, white-tomentose below; heads straw- 
(soloured, (;rowded into a small globose head. H. latifolium Less. (No. 4608) : 
in young grass on burnt ground. D.D. Leaves not or only faintly nerved. 
K. Lower altitude plants near Tugola gorge. F. Hoads not united into a 
mass. H. floccosum Klatt (No. 4644) : bracts woolly ; leaves fairly large. 
H. lanatum fJarv. (Nf). 4613): bracts glabrous; leaves smallish. H. sp. 
(No. 4551): bracts woolly; leaves small, spathulate. F.F. Hoads 
agglutinated into a mass ; loaves woolly. H. umbraculigerum Less. (No. 
4620) : common among grass. E.E. Top of IVIont aux Sources, 11,000 ft. 
H. subglomeratum Less. (Nos. 4587, 4593) : leaves linear, silvery, with 
recurved margins. H. alticola Bolus var. montanum (No. 4598) : leaves 
spathulate-ohov'ate, woolly. .4..4. Bracts white or ])ink. G. Heads very 
small and numerous in a close corymb ; leaves obovat e-oblancoolate, softly 
tornentose all over. H. Sutherlandii Harr. (No. 4550) : Tugela gorge. 
G.G. Heads solitary or few. H. Leaves small and ericoid ; heads very 
small and white. H. caespititium Bond. (No. 4()41): on rocks. H.H. 
Loaves not ericoid. I. Heads much longer than broad ; bracts })ink, the 
inner white ; leaves with a silvery vellum. H. retortoides N.E. Br. (No. 
45()9) : in rocky ground at top and on sides of Mont aux Sources, 9000 - 
11,000 ft. l.I. Heads not longer than broad or only slightly so. J. Hoads 
on leafy peduncles ; jdants of lower altitudes : H. marginatum DC. (No. 
4578) : leaves woolly only on the margins; mountain slopes about 10,000 
ft. H, adenocarpum DC. (No. 4557) : in Tugela gorge and on mountain 
slopes, leaves densely long-woolly all over; bracts pink and white. H. 
Chionosphaerum DC. (No. 4561) : among rocks and along ledge of path u]) 
the moimtains ; leaves hairy on the v^ery distinct parallel nerves below ; 
bracts white. J.J. Heads sessile or subsossile; cushion or very dwarf 
plants from the highest altitudes. K. Heads large, about 2-5 cm. diam. 
and in length ; leaves glabrous above ; bracts pink. H. sp. (No. 4573) : 
K.K. H. confertum S.E. Br. (No. 4597): indumentum vellum-like. 

Metalasia muricata Less. (No. 4503) : in grass near Tugela gorge ; heads 
small, densely glomerate, white. Athrixia phylicoides DC. (No. 4619): 
rocky ground near stream ; leaves loosely arranged, lanceolate, acute, 
woolly below; heads purple. A. pinifolia N.E. Br. (No. 4616): rocky 
ground near stream ; leaves crowded, acicular, spimdo.se on the margin ; 
rays white above, lavender tinted below. Printzia pyrifolia Less. (No. 
4516): open hillsides in Tugela gorge; slirub; loaves rounded-ovate, 
denticulate, glabrous above, tornentose below; heads purple, sessile. 
Eumorphia sericea Wood cL Ethans (No. 4596) : on mountain top ; densely 
and softly tornentose shrublet; leaves tufted, eric(dd; jmrt flowering. 
Athanasia montana Wood Evans (No. 4509) : near Tugela gorge ; erect 
shrublet, densely leafy; leaves sessile, ovate, coarsely toothed, closely 
gland-dotted; heads densely corymbose, covered with paleae on the 
receptacle. A. acerosa D. Dietr. (No. 4505): near Tugela gorge; leaves 
divided into filiform segments, pilose; heads small, few, corymbose. Cenia 
hispida Harv. (No. 4592) : rocky ground on slopes of the mountain at 
10,000 ft.; leaves radical, pinnately divided, woolly; scape leafless. 
Artemisia afra Jacq. (No. 4535) .* amongst bush on roarl to Tugela gorge ; 
leaves bipinnately finely cut, woolly below; heads small, in panicles. 
Cineraria montana Bolus (No. 4537) : leaves pinnately partite, segments 
oblong lanceolate, woolly below. Senecio Burohellii DC. (No. 4635) (see 
p. 139). S. Seminivea Wood dc Evans (No. 4584) : shrublet with rooting 
branches, on top of Mont aux Sources; leaves pinnately partite into fine 
segments; innovations very woolly; involucral bracts glandular-hispidu- 
lous outside. Othonna scapigera Harv. (No. 4579) : rocky ground, top of 
Mont aux Sources; roots very thick; leaves small, spathulate, glabrous; 
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scape leafless, past flowering. Osteospermum monlllferum Linn, (No. 
4500): in open ground on road to Tugela gorge. Berkheya setifera DC, 
(No. 4605): bank near stream; leaves setose-pilose, obovate, repand- 
dentate; flower-heads few, yellow. B. sp. (No. 4568) : on rocky slopes 
near the gap, 7500-8000 ft.; shrubby, with tufts of oblanceolate spinous- 
toothed leaves woolly below; peduncles elongated; bracts spinous- 
toothed. Gerbera ambigua Sch. Bip. (No. 4512): herb on open hill-sides 
near the gorge; leaves oblong-oblanceolate, white-woolly below; flower- 
heads yellow. G. plantaginea Harv. (No. 4631): among grass, similar to 
preceding but leaves only thinly pilose below; rays white above, red below. 
Crepis polypoda Phillips (No. 4630): bracts setose. Lactuca capensis 
Thunb, (No. 4632) : in grass, pale lilac. 

CHASSULACEAE —Ciassula setulosa Harv. var. curta Schonl. (No. 4585) : on rocks 
at top of Mont aux Sources, 11,000 ft.; densely tufted and very dwarf; 
leav^es setose-ciliate towartis the base, reddish. C. transvaalensls 6. Kunlzc 
(No. 4640) : on rocks near hostel; habit of a Selagiiiella, glabrous ; flowers 
very small, axillary. Kalanchoe thyrsiflora Harv, (No. 4645) : in crevices 
of rocks; leaves fleshy, obovate-orbicular; flowers yellowy crowded in a 
dense narrow oblong panicle; corolla 1*5 cm. long. 

SOLANACEAE —Solaiium aculeatisslmum Jacq. (No. 4552) : in bush near Tugela 
gorge; stems with numerous sharp spreading prickles; fruits the size of a 
small tomato. 

SCROPHULARIACEAE— Hallerla lucida Linn. (No. 4482) : rocky ground, near 
streams; small tree; leaves opposite, ovate, acuminate, dentate; flowers 
very zygornorphic, on the older parts of the shoots, orange-red (see flgurc, 
p. 275). Bowkeria triphylla Harv. (No. 4498): with the last; leaves 
mostly 3 in verticils, oblong-lanceolate, pubescent on the nerves below; 
fruit 3-valved. Phygelius capensis E. Mey. (No. 4525) : undershrub at 
edge of bush in Tugela gorge ; leaves long-petiolate, ovate, doubly creriate ; 
not in flower. Nemesia foetens Vent. (No. 4606) : cultivated ground near 
hostel; flowers pipjt, with yellow spur; N. albiflora N.E. Br. (No. 4539) : 
moist places in Tugela gorge; flowers white. Buchnera dura Benth. (No. 
4621): in grass near hostel; drying black ; flowers dark blue. 

DIPSACACEAE — CephalaHa ustulata lioem. Schult. (No. 4533) : rocky places 
usually near water in Tugela gorge; leaves pinnately partite, petioles 
reflexed-pilose. 

SELAGiNACEAE —Sclago monticola Wood Evans (No. 4513) : rocky ground near 
Tugela gorge; leaves linear-oblong, scabrid ; flowers subcapitate, white. 
Hebenstreitia polystachya Harv. (No. 4506) : leaves linear, serrulate; 
flowers spicate, white and orange. 

ACANTHACEAE —Barlcria ovata E. Mey. (No. 4491): leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
densely pilose on the nerves; flowers purple. Adhatoda natalensis Nees 
(No. 4615): dwarf, in burnt groimd; leaves narrowly lanceolate, small, 
glabrous; flowers white. 

GERANIACBAE — PclargOllium Bowkeri Harv. (No. 4628): on dry stony banks; 
leaves elongated and Artemisia-M^ey pinnately much cut into fine segments, 
thinly pilose ; flowers greenish-yellow and pink, 5-10 in an umbel; pedicels, 
calyx and fruit softly pubescent . 

LABIATAE— Becium obovatum N.E. Br. (No. 4604) : flowers capitate, lilac; 
calyx ciliate. Orthoslphon stenophyllus Gurke (No. 4530) : in bush near 
Tugela gorge; leaves silvery-tomentellous; flowers verticillate. Leonotis 
(No. 4523): leaves coarsely toothed; flowers orange, capitate; calyx- 
teeth subulate. 


Monocotyledons 

LiLiACEAE — Scilla lanocifolla Baker (No. 4609) : in new grass on burnt ground ; 
flowers ^een and purple. Asparagus medloloides Thunb. (No. 4511): habit 
of a Smdax; creeper in bush, near Tugela gorge; cladodes leaf-like ; flowers 
white, banded with greenish-purple. A. africanus Lam. (No. 4520): near 
Tugela gorge ; prickly ; cladodes acicular. A. vlrgatus Baker (No. 4636): 
in grass and rocky ground, common; cladodes filiform; flowers white; not 
prickly. 
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AMARYLLIDACEAE— AnoigEllthus bfeviflorus Baher (No. 4612): in burnt ground; 
flowers yellow, 

IRIDACEAB— Moraea natalensis Baker (No. 4600): mountain slopes, 8000-9000 
ft.; in grass ; flowers purple. M. sp. (No. 4601): similar but flowers white, 
veined with blue. M. Spathacea Ker. (No. 4481) : near water, flowers yellow, 
Iris-like. Tritonia lineata Ker, (No. 4492) : flowers yellow, in grass on 
stony slopes. 

HYPOXiDACEAE— Hypoxls sp. (No. 4611): dwarf in now grass on burnt ground; 
flowers yellow. 

GRAMiNEAE— Amndlnaria tesselata Munro (No. 4532): the “Berg Bamboo”, 
moist places near stream, Tugela gorge. Danthonia disticha Nees (No. 
4590) : top of Mont aux Sources; inflorescence a thick spike. Koeleria 
cristata Pers. (No. 4589) : top of Mont aux Sources ; inflorescence a narrow 
panicle. Pentaschistis natalensis Stapf (No. 4588): top of Mont aux Sources ; 
inflorescence a broad pyramidal panicle. 


Again resuming the story of my journey from Durban to Pretoria in 
December 1928 (p. 272), I found the roads beyond Ladysmith were in a 
very bad state and when ‘‘ 28 miles from Newcastle ’’ I ran into a 
terrific thunderstorm whilst still on the treacherous ‘‘ brown turf I 
was compelled to stop and wait with enforced patience for quite an 
hour, during which the lightning played around the little car, thunder 
reverberated through the mountains, and the landscape and road soon 
disappeared in the deluge. At length, after a spluttering start on the 
I)art of the engine, I proceeded in low gear on a course now more like a 
river than a road, balancing the vehicle precariously on the camber, 
sometimes proceeding almost sideways, at others making progress 
backwards. Once I glided completely off the road, and got back to it 
only by reversing the engine, the reverse gear a])parently striking a 
happy medium between low and second. Newcastle at last, and a 
very different Newcastle from the one I know so well in the North of 
England; but a comfortable hotel, and after a hot bath, the disturbing 
experience of the storm, the roads, etc., soon assumed their proper 
j)er8pective. 

Next morning I started early, in preparation for a longish day, for I 
hoped soon to enter the Transvaal and see at last the High Veld. 
Beyond Newcastle there are several stiff climbs, and I stopped occa¬ 
sionally to cool the engine. Once I came across a Ford car doing like¬ 
wise, its owner a friendly clergyman, an Irishman, and much interested 
in my outfit. Later he caught me up when I was collecting at the foot 
of a large hill. He climbed out of his car and said I might like to know, 
being an Englishman, that I was on Majuba. Majuba ! 1 stopped on 

some fiat country between Majuba and Volksrust to dig up the tuber of 
a brilliant red Erythrina, a task which I much under-estimated, having 
only an old bayonet for the work. After half an hour’s toil a burly 
native sauntered up and took over the task, which he soon accom¬ 
plished, and was highly pleased with the sixpence I gave him as 
reward. This beautiful Erythrina is E, Zeyheri Harv. (Paptlionaceae), 
and one comes across occasional clumps of it on the side of the hills 
near the road approaching the Transvaal border. 
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At Volksrust one seems to enter a new world, the Transvaal High 
Veld, a part of the country with tolerably good roads and plenty of 
grass, but no trees to speak of. And the vista was miles and miles of 
undulating veld, with here and there a sentinel peak to break the land¬ 
scape. And the sky ! Thousands of little white clouds diminishing 
into the far distance fifty to sixty miles away. Somehow I felt much 
more at home in the Transvaal. 

At a rattling good pace, the engine literally singing a tune—for I 
had no time to stop and collect—I bowled along into Standerton, 
where 1 stayed an hour for rest and refreshment. Heidelberg was 
approached about six o’clock, but on a hill just short of the town I 
stopped to overhaul my presses and label up some of the specimens. 
Whilst so engaged, and struggling desperately with drying-pa])ers 
blowing about in the wind—which always seems to spring uj) when one 
starts this particular job—a cape-cart stopped near me and two young 
men gazed wonderingly at my impedimenta, the car covered with dust, 
myself likewise. They quickly grasped the idea, and assisted me in 
changing and labelling the specimens. T mention this particular 
incident because it serves to illustrate the warm friendliness and interest 
the average South African takes in the visitor from overseas. They 
were keenly interested to hear about the activities of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, particularly of the wonderful collection of dried y)lants 
preserved therein. They advised me as to the better hotel to stay in at 
Heidelberg, after expressing regret that, owing to their parents being 
away, they could not ask me to be their guest ! Nor did the hospitality 
of those young men stop at that, for later they came and routed me out 
of the hotel and insisted on my accompanying them to the local cinema 
at their expense ! 

Next morning I arrived at Johannesburg at 10.30, where I re¬ 
plenished my stock of films, and then proceeded to Pretoria by a splen¬ 
did trunk road, reaching the capital at midday. In the afternoon I 
paid a visit to the National Herbarium, and again met Dr. E. P. 
Phillips, the senior botanist, Miss Verdoorn, formerly at Kew for a 
period, and Dr. Doidge and others. I was much interested to see this 
comparatively new department, which at the time of my visit was called 
the Division of Botany, but has since been renamed the Division of 
Plant Industry. 

Taxonomic work, however, is considerably handicapped, because 
the Herbarium is comparatively modern, and contains very few type 
specimens. To make it more efficient it would be necessary for every 
species represented in it to be taken to Kew and other European 
herbaria and compared with type specimens. I trust that my own 
collection, which has been dealt with in this way and a set presented to 
the National Herbarium on behalf of Kew, will in a small way help to 
remedy this deficiency. 

The mycological section of the department has done very valuable 
work in relation to agriculture and fruit-growing, the Chief of the 
Division, Dr. I. B. Pole Evans, C.M.G.,^ being a mycologist. South 
Africa has been fortunate for a decade in having had at the head of its 
botanical department a chief with so much energy and organising 
ability. During recent years great progress in botanical science has 

^ Dr. Pole Evans retired in September, 1939. 
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been made under liis leadership. At the time of my visit not only had 
he (diarge of the Botanicial Survey, but he was also head of the Horti¬ 
cultural and Entomological branches and of Field Husbandry. 

The botanical section is centred at the National Herbarium, Union 
Buildings, Pretoria, and deals with all botanical ])roblems, including 
plant diseases and questions relating to fruit export. The objects of 
the Botanical Survey instituted by the department are to record the 
geographical distribiition of ])lants in the Union of South Africa; to 
study climatic factors which determine the distribution of species and 
the formation of distinct tyf)es of vegetation in the ITnion ; to protect, 
develo]), improve and maintain the indigejious vegetation in order to 
jjrevent soil erosion and counteract the results of overstocking. 

The research activities of the Surv6>y arc^ siq^ervised by the Director 
in (collaboration with a committc^e of four regional botanists, who, with 
the chief (Conservator of Forests, the Director of Vet(n‘inary Services, 
and the Senior Botanist in charge of the National Heu’barium, Ibrm the 
Botanical Survey (^mimittee. 

Under the aus])ices of the Botanical Survey, diiXHctod by Pole 
Evans, a number of very important ])apers have been published. 

Memoir No. 4, J Onide to Bofaviral Purvey Work\ contributed to by 
several writers, is a valuable introduction to field and taxonomic botany 
in South Africa, and includes a list of South African botaniccal literature 
by S. Schonland. 

Dr. (Jalf)inV> papers are im])ortant contributions by one with mucch 
exy)erience in the field, whilst the mantle of the late Dr. (hq)j)y has 
fallen, and fits well, on the shouldei's of Di*. J. Muir in the study of 
drift-seeds. 

As a taxonomist particnilarly interested in j)lant distribution, the 
writ(‘r hopes that a proportion at least of future Memoirs will be devoted 
to regional floras or lists of plants occurring in the smaller ])hyto- 
graphical areas in which South Africa abounds. 


IMcrnoir No. ]. S. S(chr»nlan(l, J^hafteroffann'c Flora (tf [Jitothayr a)ul }*ort 
Elizabeth; pp. 118 (1919). A list of species occurring in tliese two 
divisions arranged after Kngler’s system, with an account of the area. 
A reprint in Dutch appeared in 1920. 

Memoir No. 2.“ H. D. Ait ken and (>. VV. dale, Fiota)eival Surrey of Natal and 
Zulnland ; pp. 19 (1921). A short j)aper with a somewhat misleading 
title, being really an aeccnmt of a “ Trip thnaigh North-Fastern Zulnland ”, 
with a list of the jjlants collected. 

Memoir No. 3.- S. Schonland, South African (Cyperaceae ; pp. 72, pi. 1-80 
(lt)22). N(^t a complete systematic account, as might be inferred from 
the title, but miscellaneous notes on the genera and selected species. 
Well illustrated with 80 })lates. 

Memoir No. 4 ,—A Guide to Botatiical Survey Work; pp. 89 (1922). See notes 
above. 

Memoir No. 5.—J, W. Bews and H. D, Aitken, Researches on the Vegetation of 
Natal.; })p. 70 (1923). An account of some students’ work at the Natal 
University College, including a paper on the genus Cussonla (Araltaceae). 

Memoir No. 6.—E. M. Doidge, Preliminary Check List of Plant Diseases Occurring 
in South Africa; pp. 50 (1924). 

Memoir No. 7.—E. E. (falpin, Native Timber Trees of the Springbok Flats; pp. 
26, with 51 photographs (1924 ?). 

Memoir No. 8.—J. W. Bews and R. D. Aitken, Researches on the Vegetation of 
Nataly Series II (1925). The.se give notes on the ])hysiology (^f certain 
Natal plants. 

L 
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Memoir No. 9.—E. P. Phillips, Preliminary List of the Known Poisonous Plants 
found in South Africa; pp. 30, with 20 plates (192()). 

Memoir No. 11.—-E. M. Doidge and A. M. Bottomley, Revised List of Plant 
Diseases Occurring in South Africa; 78 pp. (1931). 

Memoir No. 12.—E. E. Galpin, Botanical Survey of the Springboh Flats, Trans¬ 
vaal ; 100 pp. (1926). 

Memoir No. 13.—J. Muir, Vegetation of the Riversdale Area, Cape Province ,* pp. 
82 (1929). 

Memoir No. 14.—J. F, V. Phillips, Forest Succession and Ecology in the Knysna 
Region; pp. 327, with 30 diagrams and 82 photographs (1931). 

Memoir No. 15.—Vegetation Map of South Africa (1928). 

Memoir No. 16.—J. Muir, The Seed-Drift of South Africa, and some Influeyiees of 
Ocean Currents on the Strand Vegetation; pp. 108, ill. by plates and 
photographs (1937). 

Memoir No. 17.—R. A. Dyer, The Vegetation of Albany and Bathurst; j)p. 138, 
42 photographs (1937). 

Memoir No. 18.—K. S. Adamson, Notes on the Vegetation of the Khamiesberg ; pp. 
25, 6 photographs (1938). 

Memoir No. 19.—J. A. Pentz, The Value of Botanical Survey and the Mapping 
of Vegetation as applied to Farming Systems in S. Africa; pp. 15, 20 
photographs and 2 maps (1938). 

Memoir No. 20.—H. G. Fourcade, Check-LiM of the Fl&u^ering Plants of the Divi¬ 
sions of George, Knysna, Humansdorp and Uniondale ; pp. 127 (1941). 



PART III 


Chapter XV 

PRETORIA TO THE ZOUTPANSBERG AND LIMPOPO 
RIVER WITH GENERAL SMUTS 

E arly morning on Friday, 14th December, saw General Smuts assist¬ 
ing me with my bag and botanical outfit from the hotel into the 
waiting cars. I was packed away with most of the personal luggage of the 
party in the GeneraLs car, a large Buick, which at that time seemed to 
be a very favourite make in South Africa. It ran beautifully through¬ 
out the tour. In the second car were Mr. Arthur Gillett (interested in 
birds) and his son Nicholas, with most of the food and cooking utensils ; 
whilst the third car, a large Hudson, was driven by General Smuts’ 
younger son, Jannie, accompanied by Mr. Jan Gillett, the one at that 



Myrothamnics JiaheMiJolia Welw. (Mybothamnaceae), a “ ressurection i)lant ” 

from the Magaliesberg. 

A, leaf; B, male flower; C, anther; D, two female flowers; E, ovary; F, 
carpel, opened out; G, transverse section of ovary; H, vertical section of seed. 

time a keen palaeontologist and archaeologist, the other a promising 
botanist with a strong bent for taxonomy. The last car bore also a 
native servant and the camp bedding and mosquito nets, for we were to 
visit country in which malaria might be contracted. Each evening, 
however, we took the precaution of parading for quinine, a measure 
which proved efficacious with all of us. 

I soon had my first view of the Magaliesberg, which to me were 
disappointingly low, for from the map I had pictured them as being 
quite lofty mountains. We were, however, passing through the classi¬ 
cal collecting ground of Burke and Zeyher, who gathered in this range a 
great number of type specimens of plants. To the right of us we saw 
the famous fig tree known as the “ Wonderboom ”, Ficus Pretoriae 
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Triumfetta JSonderi Fic. & Hierri (Tiliackak), from north of Magaliesberg; 
the presence of this plant indicates very poor veld. 





[Vhotogr. : I. B. Pole Evans, Feb. 1920. 


'^riie Kmiiteyhorg, \Vaterl)erg J,)istrict; liill slopes eovered with Protea. and 

Fann^a Busli. 



[Photogr. : 1. B. I*ole Evans, Feb. 1920. 

Pale blue water-lilies and wild rice in the Waterberg, Transvaal. 
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Burtt Davy, from which the Wonderboom Poort and Station get their 
names. Just about here occurs another very interesting plant, Myro- 
thamnus flabellifolia Welw., with flabellately nerved and folded leaves 
which close when dry and expand fan-wise when moist (p. 291). It is 
sometimes called a “ resurrection plant There was much Acacia and 
many beautiful willows in this district. Beyond the Poort we entered 
very flat country covered with rather dense Acacia bush. On our left 
was Pyramids Station, so named from the shape of the hills near by. 
Then a stretch of sandy soil with a curious vegetation of Triumfetta 
Sonderi Fic. & Hiern dotted at regular intervals among Elionurus, and 
signifying a poor type of veld. After that came wide stretches of 
Acacia caffra and Combretum Zeyheri. 

On this very exhilarating morning, with a fine car beneath and a 
})leasant task in front of us, we felt in high spirits, and even the General 
waved gaily to some picnickers by the side of the road. For we were on 
the Cape-to-Cairo road, a road which one day will be, if not the finest, 
then one of the longest in the world. We passed on our left the home of 
Herr Haagener, ex-Director of the Hamburg Zoological Garden. Just 
about here I heard for the first time the South African schoolboy’s 
definition of a river : “A dry place which sometimes contains water 
I was destined much later in my tour to discover that although usually 
a dry place, a South African river may sometimes and quite suddenly 
contain a great deal of water. 

Soon we encountered quite a different type of vegetation— Tarchon- 
anthus bush, and then Terminalia sericea (Combretaceae) (No. 1900), 
one of the most beautiful trees of the Northern Transvaal, with lovely 
silvery foliage reminiscent of the Cape Silver-tree. Along the rivers 
were fine specimens of Combretum salicifolium, very like a willow, the 
latter, Salix capensis, occurring at Pienaar’s River and Station. We 
paused to botanise for the first time in the Bushveld of the Waterberg 
near Warmbaths,^ and collected a number of interesting plants which 
I had so far not seen in other parts of South Africa. Most notable 
were Thunbergia atriplicifolia Drege (Acanthaceae) (No. 1874), a 
herb with hispid stems, ovate-triangular entire leaves and white flowers 
on long pedicels; Pavetta Zeyheri Sond. (Rubiaceae) (No. 1876), a 
shrub with linear-oblanceolate leaves and lateral cymes of white 
flowers—a distinctly tropical element of this flora; Vitex Pooara 
Corbishley (Verbenaoeae) (No. 1877), with obovate, softly pubescent 
leaflets and dichotomous cymes of pale mauve flowers; Rhynchosia 
monophylla Schltr. (Papilionaceae) (No. 1882), procumbent, with 
unifoliolate, ovate-cordate leaves, and scarlet axillary flowers; Chry- 

^ Also collected: No. 1875, Lippia asperifolia A. Rich. (Verbenaoeae); 
1878, Jatropha hirsuta var. oblongifolia Prain (Exjphorbiaoeae) ; 1879, Com- 
bretum Krauasii Hochst. (Combretaceae) ; 1880, Vangueria sp. (Rubiaceae) ; 
1881, Pegolettia tenuifolia Bolus (Compositae) ; 1886, Diplorrhynchua mossam- 
bicenais Benth. (Apocynaceae) ; 1886, Coccinea Behmannii Cogn. (Cucurbit- 
aceae) ; 1888, Adenia glauca Schinz (Passifloraceae) ; 1889, Zomia tetra- 
phylla var. linearis (Papilionaceae) ; 1890, Lotononis sp. (Papilionaceae) ; 
1891, Vangueria infausta Burchell (Rubiaceae); 1892, Jatropha hirsuta var. 
oblongifolia Prain (Euphorbiacbab) ; 1893, Anthospermum sp. (Rubiaceae); 
1894, Fadogia monticola Robyns (Rubiaceae); 1895, Ximenia caffra Sond. 
(Olacaceae); 1896, Orewia monticola Sond. (Tiliaoeae); 1897, Vitex Reh~ 
mannii Giirke (Verbenaoeae); 1901, Heeria aalicina B. Davy (Anacardi- 
aceae) ; 1902, Gladiolus sp. (Ibidaceae) ; 1903, Aster sp. (Compositae). 
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.Hophylhmi magalismontanurn Sond. (Sapotaceae) (No. 1883), small 
tree, leaves oblong, einarginate, rusty sericeous below (in fruit); 
Strychnos punge/ns Solereder (Logantaceae) (No. 1884), a small tree 
with small, elliptic, very sharp-pointed leaves and small, globose fruit; 
Pseiidolachnostylis niaprou7ieifolia Pax (Euphorbiaceae) (No. 1887), 
tree, 15 ft. high, with rounded-elliptic, glaucous leaves and shiny fruit 
larger than a cherry, most of these reminding me very vividly of the 
great tropical flora to the north ; (rardenia spatnlifoUa Stapf and Hut(di. 
(Rubiaceae) (No. 1898), with obovate-spathulate leaves and fibrous 
fruit; H(upffg()phyto7i p/'ormnhfns Bmchcll (PEDALfACEAE) (No. 1899), 
procumbent, with })rotty claret-coloured flowers, and grapple-fruits (see 
ligure on this ])age). The evolution of this last is described on p. 329. 



A, corolla in bud; B, staniens and })art of corolla: (', stamen; 1), calyx and 
pistil; K, cross section of ovary ; F\ fruit; CJ, seed ; B, vertical section of seed ; 
T, embryo. 


Warmbaths is the first place of any note after leaving Pretoria. It 
consists mainly of hotels and boarding-houses, whitdi are patronised by 
j)atients seeking health from the hot springs in the neighbourhood. 
Beyond Warmbaths we traversed about 50 miles of perfectly level plain 
on a good straight road, along which we travelled at a great pat^e; for 
behind us in the Waterberg was gathering a terrific thunderstorm, 
which pursued us closely all the afternoon—a black pall to the south, 
accomj)anied by vivid lightning. It was probably playing havoc with 
those dry river-beds over which we had just ])assed, converting them no 
doubt into well-nigh impassable raging torrents. 

In the Waterberg Hills,^ however, we paused to gather a few 
interesting plants, including Cissus oleracea Bolus (Ampetjdaceae) 
(No. 1904), erect and very fleshy, leaves suborbicular, dentate, flowers 
very small in terminal cymes ; Heteropyxis nMaUnsis Harv. (No. 1907), 

^ Also collected ; No. 1906, Pseiidolachnostylis maprouneifolia Pax (Euphor- 
biaceab); 1909, Klotzsch (Euphorbiaceae) ; 1910, Sclero- 

carya caffra Sond. (Anacardiaceae) ; 1911, Visrum verrucosum, Harv. (Loran- 
thaceae) ; 1912, Loranthua oleifolit^s var. Leetidertziae Sprague; 1915, Fluggea 
viroaa Baill. (Euphorbiaceae); 1916, Rhiis Engleri J. Britt/en (Anacardi¬ 
aceae); 1917, JSida Dregei B. Davy (Malvaceae); 1918, BoscAa Joetida Schinz 
(CaPPARID ACE AE). 
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a monotypic family with y)ellucid-punctate leaves, formerly included 
in the Lythraoeae, but placed by me near the Rhamnaoeae, being 
regarded as a link betwe^en that family and Myrsinaceae in the 
MeJacMamydeae \ Ca,^sia ohovataCo\h{>d (Caesauuniaceae) (No. 1913), 
the Senegal, Tripoli or Italian Senna, saicl to be more drastic in its action 
than Alexandrian Senna [Cassia acutifolm Del.); according to Phillips,^ 
feeding tests have proved this plant to be poisonous to stock. 

We stayed the night at Jones Hall, Potgietersrust, putting our 
plantr> into the presses after dinner. 1 wish I could have had a flash¬ 
light ])hotogra])h of General Smuts sitting on the floor of my room and 



\Pliotoyr. : I. li. Pale Ph'avs, Feb. 1929. 


Tlie lvrauteyt)ers iiiountaiiis in the Watorbcrg, Northern Transvaal. Hush 
composed of Tjannea discolor Engl. (Anacardiaceae), Combretmn spp. 
((^OMBRETACEAPp, Hhmunns Zeyheri Sond. (Hhamnaceak), Acacia robusta 
Jlurch. and A. lUa/cuncnsis Hurch. (Mimosaceapj). 


laboriously assisting in ])ressing and labelling the 8])oils of the day. It 
would have been a unique picture, that of a former Prime Minister ^ of 
South Africa and a Kew botanist engaged in a common task ! 

On Saturday, 15th December, our second day, we travelled from 
Potgietersrust as far as Louis Trichardt, at the foot of the Zoutpansberg. 
On this stretch we were often compelled to deviate from the main 
road, which for long distances was being made up. Just when we 
congratulated ourselves that at last we were on a fine stretch, quite 
suddenly would appear the barricade of tree-stems and thorn-bushes, 
compelling us to switch off on to the rough veld; for not even an ex- 
Prime Minister may travel over a newly made part of the road before 
it is declared open, no matter how finished it may be. 

Just beyond Potgietersrust, about 2 miles from the town, we made a 
fairly large collection of species cf mostly tropical genera, including 

^ Bot. Survey S. A Jr, Memoir^ 9 : 18. 

2 Oeneral Smutn was not in office at that time. 

l2 
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Boscia foetida Schinz (C arp arid ace ae) (No. 1918), a striking, dense 
tree with fascicles of very small oblanceolate leaves and small globose 
fruits. A Cuciirbitaceous plant proved to be Goccinea sessilifolia 
(Sond.) Cogn. (No. 1922), with sessile deeply 5-l()bed leaves; Osyris 
compressa (Berg.) A.DC. (Santalaceae) (No. 1932), noted by collectors 
as used for tanning leather, with angular branches, glaucous ovate- 
lanceolate acute leaves and small cymes of inconspicuous flowers ; this 



Dichrostachys glomerata (Forssk.) Cfiiov. (Mtmosaceae), a widely spread species 
with yellow and purple catkin-like s])ikes. 

A, flowering shoot; B, separate female flower; C-, male flower; D, anther 
and a])ical gland; E, pistil; F, fruity branchlet. 


plant has a wide range, right from the Cape Peninsula as far north as 
Abyssinia and Arabia. Here also I collected for the first time a small 
tree well known to me in the herbarium at Kew, namely Dichrostachy.s 
glomerata (Forssk.) Chiov. (Mimosaceae) (No. 1936), with yellow and 
purple, catkin-like spikes; later I discovered this to be a very hot fuel 
for the camp fire. Chrodendrum lanceolaium Giirke (Verbenaceae) 
(No. 1948), a species with narrow tubular pale blue corolla common in 
the Zambesi basin. Another Legume seen for the first time, and a 
typical example of the Bushveld, was Peltophorum africanum Send. 
(Caesalpiniaceae) (No. 1957) a common tree with bright yellow 
flowers (see figure, p. 300). Our fairly large collection at this spot, 
2 miles north of Potgietersrust, is worth setting out in systematic 
order as follows :— 
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Collected 2 miles north of Potgietersrust, Transvaal, 

15th December, 1928 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

EBENACEAE- Royena pallens Thunh, (No. 1938): shrub; leaves oblanceolate, 
thinly pubescent; fruits the size of a small cherry, minutely pubescent. 
Euclea ovata Burch, (No. 1933) : shrub ; leaves narrowly ovate, brown- 
scurfy below ; flowers green, 3 in a cymiilo; ovary villous. 

CAPPARIDACEAE— Boscla foetlda Schinz (No. 1918) (see notes, p. 298). 

cucuKBiTACEAE— Cocclnea sessillfolia (Sond.) Cogn, (No. 1922) (see note, p. 298). 

THYMELAEACEAE —Lasioslphoii Krausslanus Mdsu. (No. 1943). 

TiLiACEAE Corchorus trilocularis Linn, (Nos. 1928, 1942): leaves crenate- 
serrate, the lowermost tooth with thread-like ])oints; flowers yellow. 
Grewia Hava DC. (No. 1995) : small tree, with softly tomentose leaves, and 
bright yellow flowers. 

MALVACEAE —Pavoilia Burchellii (DC.) It. A. Dyer (No. 1930): stems weakly 
pilose; leaves cordate at the base, 3-lobeci, lobes coarsely and obtusely 
dentate; stipules linear-filiforrn; flowers yellow, on slender pedicels. 
Sida Dregei B. Dairy (Nos. 1917, 1959): flowers yellow on very long pedicels. 

EUi*HORBiACEAE— Phyllanthus maderaspatensis Linn. (Nos. 1924,1955): branches 
numerous frc^rn a woody taproot; leaves narrowly elliptic to larK’.eolate ; 
flowers solitary in each loaf-axil, the female soon developing into fruit. 
Fluggea virosa Baill. (No. 1935) : branches ending in spines ; male flowers 
with rudimentary ovary. Jatropha Zeyheri Sond. (No. 1902): stems 1 ft. 
from a woody rhizome, softly pilose; leaves deeply trilobed, lobes oblong, 
denticulate; flowers greenish yellow in small terminal cymes. Tragia 
rupestris Sond. (No. 1923): cree])er with stinging hairs; leaves ovate- 
cordate, acuminate, dentate; calyx deeply cut, setose. 

cAESALPTNiACEAE —PeltophoruiTi africanum Sond. (No. 1957) (see note, p. 298). 

MiMOSACEAE - Dichrostachys glomerata (For'nsk.) Chiov. (No. 1936) (see note, 
p. 298). Acacia litakunensis Burch. (No. 1934) : tree 20 ft.; leaflets very 
small, linear; spines paired, recurved; flowers in small yellow balls. 



[Phntotjr. : 1. B. Pole Bvavs, Sept. 1933. 

Domheya derusijiora PI. (Stbbculiaceae) ; flowers like a Hawthorn, between 
Pietersburg and Louis Trichardt, Northern Transvaal. 
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PAPLLIONACEAE Indigofera macra E, Mey. (Nos. 1926, 1940); stems very 
slender, 1 ft. high ; leaflets lanceolate, rnucronate ; flowers {)nrplo, in 8hr)rt 
long-pedunculate racemes. DolichOS axillaris E, Mey. (No. 1958) : stems 
prostrate; leaflets lobulato on one side; flowers pur})le, solitary, axillary. 
Rhynchosia minima DC. (No. 1920): stems twining; leaflets ovate- 
rhomboid, gland-dotted below; flowers very small, greenish-yellow. 
Otoptera Bufchellii DC. (No. 1951) (see figure below). 

SANTALACEAE — Osyrls COmpiessa (Bery.) A.DC. (No. 1932) (see note, p. 298). 

KHAMNACEAE —Zlzyphus muCFOnata WUld. (No. 1931): small tree; branches 
thorny; leaves trinervred, ovate, crenulate, glabrous; flowers greenish. 

ANACARDiACEAE —Rhus pyioldes Burch, var. gracilis (E)t(jl.) (No. 1904): shrub 
12 ft.; leaflets softly tomentose ; flowers ])aniculate, green. 



A, side view of flower ; H, fruit; C, standard ; D, wing; E, keel; F, stamens ; 
G, gynoecium; H, u})])er part of style and stigma. 


EHRETiACEAE — Ehrctia rigida (Thu)th.) Druce (Nos. 1919, 1939): shrub; loaves 
clustered on arrested branchlets, spathulate-oblanceolate, emarginate; 
cymules of deep-mauve flowers pedunculate; fruit small, green. 

VERBENACEAE — Lantana salvifolia Jacq. (No. 1927): shrub; leaves scabrid- 
bullulate ; flowers deep ])ink, in pedunculate heads. Clcrodendrum lanceo- 
latum Gilrke (syn. C. simile H. H. W. Pears.) (No. 1948) (see above). 


Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

NYCTAGINACEAE — Boerhaavla pentandra Burch. (No. 1925) : leaves ovate- 
triangular ; flowers crimson. 

coMPOSiTAE — Melanthera Brownei Sch. Bip. (No. 1929): straggler; leaves 
opposite, ovate-lanceolate, crenate, scabrid; rays yellow. Aster iuteus 
(N.E, Br.) Hutch. (No. 1967): root woody; leaves broadly linear, very 
hispid; rays white. Psiadla araWca d? Spach (No. 1945): shrub; 
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loaves lanceolate, viscid, minutely toothed ; flower-heads golden-yellow. 
Vernonia fastigiata Oliw th Hiern, (No. 1937): leaves linear, 1-nerved; 
bracts with slender points, cobwebby-ciliate ; flowers pur})le. 
OONVOLVUJLACEAK Evolvulus alslnoldes Linti, (No. 1903): leaves densely pilose, 
flowers blue or white. Ipomoea obscura ivcr (Nos. 1921, 1947) : creeper, 
leaves ovate-triangular, deeply cordate at the base; flowers axillary, 
solitary, yellow. 

HCROPHULATIIACEAE - Aptosimum llneaie Engl, d- Marl. (No. 1954): dwarf; 
loaves clustered, numerous, linear, ciliolato; flowers among the leaves, 
purplish-pink. Cycnium adonense E. Mcy. (No. 1950): stems ])rostrate ; 
leaves ov^ate-elliptic, coarsely serrate, drying black ; calyx nearly half as 
long as the piue white corolla. 

ACANTHACEAE— Thunbeigla atriplicifolia Dr^ge (No. 1949). Ruellla ovata Thunh. 
(No. 1900): leaves ovate-elliptic, setuioso-ciliate ; flowers subsessilo, pale 
blue. 

LABTATAE— Orthosiphoti Wilmsii Gurke (No. 1951): leaves ovate, crenate, hairy 
only on the nerves ; flowers mauve. 

Monocotyledons 

LiLTACEAE —Omithogalum glaucum Sfdisb. (No. 1953): leaves 3-5, suberoct, 
lanceolate; flowers lemon-yellow, on long pedicels; ])erianth-sogments 
linear. Bulbine asphodeloides B. d S. (No. 1941) : 1 ft. high, with numer¬ 
ous linear basal leaves and dense racemes of lemon-yellow flowers. Atheri- 
cum polyphyllum Baker (No. 1940): 1 ft. high; leaves narrow, slightly 

sickle-shaped; perianth-segments white, with green midrib; bracts 
acuminate, toothed. 

On rising ground between Potgietersrust and Pictersbiirg we stopped 
to make a further collection,^ the most striking of which were a ])retty 
little Gerbera, G. glandulosa Dumrner (Compositae) (No. 1970), with 
oblanceolate pilose denticulate leaves, th(^ rays orange-yellow above and 
red below; Mundulea sericea (Willd.) A. Chev. (syn. M. suberom Benth.) 
(Paptltonaceae) (No. 1978), a shrub (5 ft. high, with bluish-imrple 
flowers—a fish-poison said to kill and not merely stuj)efy fish; the bark 
and roots have been suggested for making an insecticide; Lcmnea 
edulis Engl. (Anacardiaceae) (No. 1980), suffruticose, leaflets elliptic, 
entire, softly pubescent below; Vangueria tomenkhsa Hochst. (Rubi- 
aceae) (No. 1981) a shrub 8 ft. high, with small tomentose suborbicular 
leaves and axillary clusters of small green flowers. 

We lunched at Pietersburg—quite a contrast to Potgietersrust, 
and a busy commercial town with new buildings everywhere. From 
Pietersburg it is rather a long trek to Louis Trichardt, with some weird 
and wonderful scenery eM route, the Blaauwberg and other mountains 
rising up ghostly and unreal in the shimmering heat to the westward, 
the nearby kopjes at Matox having a character all their own, with a 
tiny native village nestling at the base of each. Verily this was the 
Africa of my imagination ! Here we passed some giant Euphorbias, 
E. ingens E. Mey. (see photograph, p. 304) which tower over the 

1 Also collected: No. 1968, Ruellia ovata, Thunb. (Acanthaceae) ; 1972, 
Melhania prostrata P. DO. (Sterculiaceae) ; 1973, Ormocarpum setosum B. 

Davy (Papilionaceae) ; 1974, Vignanp. (Papilionacbae) ; 1975, Cyanotis nodi¬ 
flora Kunth (Commelinaceab) ; 1976, Helichrysum suhulifolium Harv. (Composi¬ 
tae) ; 1977, Rhoicissus erythrodes (Free.) Planch. (Ampelidaceae) ; 1979, Orewia 
occidentalis Linn. (Tiliaceae) ; 1982, Viscum aubserrcUum Schltr. (Lorantha- 
ceae); 1983, Cissus oleracea Bolus (Ampelidaceae); 1984, Acacia robusta 
Burch. (Mimosaoeae) ; 1985, Heeria reticulata Engl. (Anacardiaceae); 1986, 
Eriosema cordatum E. Mey. (Papilionaceae). 
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remainder of the somewhat scanty vegetation. The last twenty miles 
are perfectly straight, and would gladden the eyes of a raiding motorist. 
There are probably few roads in the world dead straight for such a long 
distance. And I saw no side-roads ! 

Sunday, 16 th December, was Dingaans Day, and wliilst General 
Smuts went to a rendezvous some miles away to make a sjieech to the 
burghers, the remainder of our party took the car from Louis Trichardt 



Euphorbia ingens E. Mey. (Euphohbiaceae), at Matoks, 
Northern Transvaal. 


to the top of the pass leading into Wylie’s Poort. We had a somewhat 
hot and tiring climb through big rocks to the top of the Zoutpansberg, 
from which we enjoyed the sjilendid panorama, and collected a number 
of interesting plants,^ including Dioscorea cotinifoUa Kunth »(Dios- 

’ Also collected : No. 1989, Euclea lanceolata E. Mey (Ebenaceae) ; 1990, 
Vernonia lasioclada Hutch. (Compositae) ; 1992, Rhus transvaalensis Engl. 

(Anacakdiaceae) ; 1993, Eulophia ensata Lindl. (Orchidaceae) ; 1995, Faurea 
saligna Harv. (Proteaceae), on lower kopjes; 2000, Ficus craterostoma Warb. 
(Moraceae) ; 2001, EulojMa Krebsii (Heichb. f.) Bolus (Orchidaceae); 2003, 
Psychotria capensis Vatke (Rubiaceae) ; 2007, Combretum Kraussii Hochst. (Com- 
bretaceae) ; 2010, Aeschynomene leptobotrys Harms (Papilionacbae) ; 2011, 
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coreaceae) (No. 1987), a twiner with small simple ovate-cordate leaves 
and oblong winged fruits; Syzygium cordatum Hochst. (Myrtaceae) 
(No. 1988), a tree with oblong-elliptic cordate leaves and purplish red 
fruits ; Pterocarpus rotundifolius (Sond.) Druce (syn. P, sericeus Benth.) 
(Papilionaceae) (No. 1991), a tree 20 ft. high on the lower kopjes, with 
suborbiciilar emarginate shiny discolorous leaves silky below, and 
panicles of cream flowers ; a beautiful large Scilh, S. natalensis Planch. 



Mimusojw Zeyheri Sond. (Sapotaceae), from the Zoutpansberg. 

A, llower; B, corolla opened out with stamens; C, stamen with two starni- 
nodes ; D, pistil; E, cross-section of ovary ; F, fruit. 

(Liliaceae) (No. 1994), with large softly pubescent leaves and sky-blue 
flowers on a rhachis 1| ft. high ; a pretty Solamim, S, panduraeforrne 
E. Mey. (Solanaceae) (No. 1996), with thinly tomentose lanceolate 


Oleandra afrimna R. Bon. (Filices) ; 2013, Lippia asperifolia A. Rich. (Verben- 
aceae) ; 2014, Indigofera suhcorymbosa var. Eylesii Bak. f. (Papilionaceae); 
2015, Muraltia azorella Chod. (Polyoalaceae) ; 2016, Polygala Rehmanniarm 
Chod. (Polyoalaceae); 2019, Combretuin Kratissii Hochst. (Combretaceab) ; 
2021, Corchorus pongolensia B. Davy and Greenway (Tiliaceae) ; 2022, Gerbcra 
glanduloaa Uummer (Compositae) ; 2023, Euclea lanceolata E. Mey. (Ebenaceae) ; 
2024, Harveya coccinea Schlechter ? (Scrophulariaceae) ; 2025, Ochna atro- 

purpurea A. DC. (Ochnaceae) ; 2028, Polygala Rehrnannii Chod. (Polygala- 
gear) ; 2029, Senecio latifolim DC. (Compositae) ; 2031, Senecio coronatua 

Harv. (Compositae); 2032, Cryptolepia ohlongifolia Schitr. (Asclepiadaceae) ; 
2033, Raphionacme alata N.E. Br. (Asclepiadaceae); 2034, Eulophia enaata 
Lindl. ( Orchid ace AE); 2035, Eupatorium africanum L. (Compositae); 2036, 
Aaclepiaa cucullata Schitr. (Asclepiadaceae). 
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leaves and few prickles, mauve flowers, and yellow fruits; Cycnium 
adonense E. Mcy. (Scrophulariaceae) (No. 1997), with prostrate bracts, 
leaves drying black, and long-tubed white flowers, the calyx about one- 
third the length of the tube; Sphedamnocarpics galphimiifolius Szysz. 
(No. 1998), a malpighiaceous climber with oblong elli 2 )tic leaves clothed 
with medifixed hairs, and small yellow flowers; a pretty Crossandra, 
G, Greenstockii S. Moore (Acanthaceae) (No. 1999), a herb 1 ft. high, 
with broadly oblanceolate leaves and short spikes of salmon flowers. 
No. 2002 proved to be an interesting new variety of Dioscorea, D, 
Dregeana var. Hutchinsonii Burkill (Dioscoreaceae), a climber in fruit 
and growing under dense shade among big boulders. Mimusops 
Zeyheri Sond. (No. 2004), grew on the lower kopjes, one of the few 
Sapotaceae in South Africa, and of very limited distribution, being 
confined to the Northern Transvaal and the Swaziland border of 
Portuguese East Africa (see figure, j). 305). A pretty Loranihus (No. 
2005), with long silky greenisli-grey flowers proved to be L. Dregei Eck. 
& Zeyh. Growing on the face of a rock was a widely distributed species 
oi Ficus, F. ingens Miq. (Moraceae) (No. 2006), with cordate oblong- 
ovat(3 leaves and small shortly stalked figs, and a Protea (No. 200S) 
proved to be the widely distributed P. abyssmica Willd. (Pkoteaceae), 
with obtuse oblanceolate leaves and rather small heads surrounded by 
silky bracts. A distinctive Vernonia (No. 2012), has since been 
(jollected and described as new by Bremekamp, F. triflora (Oompositae), 
a shrub with small rhomboid-obovate dentate leaves and small sub- 
sessile corymbs. A showy Scrophulariaceous plant proved to be 
Buchnera^ brevibractealis Hiern (No. 2017), with linear leaves and short 
spikes of bright blue flowers. No. 2018 proved to be Oliophora. 
cupheoides N.E.Br., which is the same as Anthospermum calycophylhmi 
Sond. of the Flora Capensis, and therefore requires a new combination, 
Oliophora calycophylla (Sond.) Hutch., comb, nov. This plant is not 
easy to recognise, several genera being similar, such as Oldenlandia, 
Pentanisia, etc. The species is confined to the Northern Transvaal. 

A conspicuous Rubiaceous shrub, 12 ft. high or so, with spathulate- 
obovate leaves shortly pubescent below, with lateral subsessile cymes of 
white flowers, was Pavetta Schumanniana Hoffm. & K. Schum. (No. 
2020). Another shrub of great interest to me personally was our No 
2026, which has 2 )roved to be a fruiting example of Legat No. 23, 
determined by me (see p. 271) in 1909 as Tricalysia sp. near T.jasmini- 
flora Hook, f., and gathered in flower by Legat in September 1908, 
between Louis Trichardt and the Geluk Farm. So far as I know, no 
other collector has gathered this shrub, which proves to be undescribed. 
I have much pleasure in calling it Tricalysia Legatii, and give a des¬ 
cription below. ^ 

^ Tricalysia Legatii Hutch, sp. nov. 

Frutex usque ad 3 m. altus; ramuli laterales breves, cicatrif ibus foliorum 
delapsorum verrucosi. Folia elliptico-obovata, apice leviter et late acuminata 
vel rotundata, basi leviter angustata, 2—3 cm. longa, 1-5-2 cm. lata, in nervis 
breviter setulosa; stipulae e basi lato breviter subulatae ; flores precocei, cromei, 
in axillis foliorum delapsorum solitarii et subsessiles; bracteae late ovatae, 
villosae; calycis lobi late ovati, acute acuminati, 7 mm. longi; corollae tubus 
1 cm. longus, appresse villosus; lobi oblongo-elliptici, 1 cm. longi, villosi; 
antherae parte exsertae, 6 mm. longae; stylus pubescens; fructus globosus, 1 
cm. diametro, appresse pubescens. 

Zoutpansberg: between Louis Trichardt and Geluk Farm, on sides of hills 
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Descending the pass on foot, we collected on a stony kopje by the side 
of the road fine flowering material of Pterocarpufi rotundifolius (Sond.) 
Druce (see figure, p. 320), a representative of the tropical flora which 
finds its way thus far south and no farther. Indeed, the Zoutpansberg, 
and no doubt the Blaauwberg (see p. 394), prove an effective barrier to 
the southerly migration of many tropical species, and next day we saw 



[Pfiotogr, hy the Author. 


Gorge at the northern end of Wylie’s Poort, with General 
Smuts collecting by the side of the road. 

a large number of these interesting species at the northern entrance 
to Wylie’s Poort. 

On Monday, 17th December, we started early through Wylie’s 
Poort, and explored the chasm by the stream near the northern entrance. 
The vegetation by the side of the stream near the northern entrance 
to the poort is quite tropical in character, and as our collection 

bounding the valley. Sept., 1908, Legat 23 (type in Kew Herbarium); near Louis 
Trichardt, Dec., 1928 Hutchinson 2026. 
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was fairly considerable, the species need systematic arrangement as 
follows :— 


Collected near the Northern Entrance to Wylie’s Poort, 
Zoutpansberg, December, 1928 

Lionosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

HERNANDIACEAE—Gyrocarpus asiaticus Willd. (No. 2049) : large tree, leaves 
digitately nerved, broadly obov^aie-cmieate, lobiilate, softly and shortly 
pubescent below ; fruits with two terminal oblanceolate wings (see below). 

SAPOTACEAE—Chrysophyllum magalismontanum Sond. (No. 2070): small tree; 
leaves oblong-oblanceolate, glabrous above, rusty-silky below. 

CAESALPINIACEAE —Cassla abbrevlata Oliv. (No. 2038): small tree, fruits very 
long and narrow. C. OCCidentalis Linn . (No. 2056): shrub ; with yellow flowers. 



MIMOSACEAE —Acacid eriadenia Benth, (No. 2062): bush; branches prickly; 
leaflets very numerous; flowers yellow, in slender spikes. A. pennata 
Willd. (No. 2095) : climber; branches prickly; flowers white, in small 
heads arranged in panicles. 

PAPiLiONACEAE —Erioscma Burkei Benth, (No. 2096): leaflets oblong-lanceolate, 
softly tomentose below ; fruits densely villous. 

SALiCACEAE —Salix Wilmsil Seem. (No. 2088): tree, near stream; leaves very 
glaucous below. 

MORACEAE —Flcus soldanclla Warh. (No. 2041); leaves ovate-orbicular, cordate, 
5-nerved at the base; flgs sessile, globose. 
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UKTICAOEAE— Pouzolzla hypoleuca Wedd. (No. 2094): herb; leaves broadly 
ovate, 3-nerved at the base, white below. 

NYCTAGiNAOEAE—Boerhaavia pentandra Burch. (No. 2092) .* leaves ovate, widely 
cordate; fruits glabrous. 

OAPPABIDACEAE —MaCFua tfiphylla (Thunb.) Dur. db Schinz (No. 2068): shrub; 
leaflets broadly oblanceolate; fruits ovoid-ellipsoid, 3 cm. long; seeds 
verrucose. Cleome OXyphylla Burch. (No. 2046) : herb with 7-8-foliolate 
leaves and few pink flowers. 

TILTACEAE —Gfewia occidentalis L. (Nos. 2043, 2063, 2084) : leaves broadly 
oblong-elliptic, thinly stellate-pubescent on both surfaces ; stipules linear; 
flowers small in bracteate cymules. 

STERCULIACEAE— Dombeya elegans K. Schum. (No. 2059): small tree near stream ; 
leaves pentagonal, cordate, finely stellate-puberulous below; flowers few 
f)n a slender peduncle, white. 

MALVACEAE— Hibiscus lunariifolius Willd. (No. 2087): softly woody; leaves 
pentagonal, cordate at the base; flowers large, yellow with a crimson 
blotch. 

EUPHORBIACEAE —BridcHa micrantha Baill. {l^o. 2057): small tree; leaves 
obovate-elliptic, with the lateral nerves continued to and forming the 
margin. Fluggea virosa Baill. (No. 2093) : shrub, with obovate thin leaves 
and numerous small axillary flowers, the males with a rudimentary ovary. 



Ficus soldanella Warb, (Moraceae), from Wylie’s Poort, Zoutpansberg, 

Transvaal. 


Phyllanthus heterophyllus Miill. Arg. (Nos. 2067, 2082): small shrub ; male 
flowers with 3 stamens, the anthers horizontal. Croton gratissimus Burch. 
(No. 2052) : small tree; leaves oblong-lanceolate, white below and densely 
covered with scales. Acalypha glabrata Thunb. (Nos. 2074, 2089): shrub ; 
leaves ovate-rhomboid, crenate, pubescent on the nerves below. Andro- 
stachys Johnsonli Prain (observed). Dalechampia capensis Spreng.f. (No. 
2050) : twiner; leaves digitately 3-5-foliolate; female bracts greenish- 
white, digitately lobed, denticulate. 

OCHNACEAE— Ochna atropurpurea (No. 2025): small tree, calyx red, berries black ; 
pedicels articulated at the base. 0. RogersU Hutch. (No. 2079). 
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Northern Entrance to Wylie’s Poort. 


COMBRETACEAIC — Combretum imberbe Wawra (No. 2058): tree 25 ft.; leaves 
oblong-oblanceolate, emarginate and niucronate, densely lepidot© below; 
flowers greenish-yellow, C. glomeruliflorum Sond. (No. 2065) ; tree; 
leaves narrowly obovate, acxitoly acutninate, pubescent on the nerves 
below. 

HippocRATEACEAE —Hippociatea longipetiolata OUv, (No. 2077) (syn. H. Schlech- 
teri Loes.), climbing shrub ; leaves broadly lanceolate, cuneate at the base, 
crenat© ; flowers small in oblong panicles. 

icAciNACEAE-~-Pyrenacantha grandiflora Baill. (Nos. 2078, 2091) (see figure, 
p. 311). 

RHAMNACEAE —HellllUS ovatus E. Mey, (Nos. 2073, 2090): climber with axillary 
tendrils; leaves ovate-elliptic, mucronate, very thin; flowers small in 
pedunculate axillary cymes. 

AMPELIDACEAB —Rholcissus capcnsis (Burnt, /.) Planch, (No. 2069): leaves penta¬ 
gonal, undulate-crenate, 3-nerved at the base, glabrous below. Cissus 
quadrangularis L, (No. 2037): stems broad and flattened, winged; almost 
leafless. 

RUTACEAE— Calodendron capense Thunb, (No. 2086). 

BtJRSERACEAE— Commiphora Marlothii Engl, (No. 2040); branchlets stout; 
leaflets oblong, crenate, shortly acuminate, aoftly pubescent; fruits small, 
fleshy. 




n 





liriddia ndcrantha Baill. (Euphorbiaceae), widely diHtribiited iti tropical Africa. 

A, male shoot; B, fe^malo shoot; 0, flowcr-hud ; D, male flower ; E, anther ; 
K, female flower; B, longitudinal section of female flower; H, cross-section of 
ovary; 1, fruit. 



Pyrenacantha grandiflora Baill. (Icacinaceae), a low shrub from Wylie’s Poort. 

A, portion of lower surface of leaf; B, male flower and by its side the rudi¬ 
mentary ovary enlarged; C, stamen; D, female flower; E, fruit; F, fruit, side 
view; G, cross-section of fruit. 
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ANACARDiACEAE — Laniiea Kirkii Bum Davy (No. 2053): small tree; leaflets 
ovate-rhomboid, entire, hairy below in the axils of the lower nerves ; flowers 
small, paniculate ; fruits obliquely ellipsoid, glabrous. 

OLEACEAE — Olea verrucosa Link (No. 2004) : small tree; leaves lanceolate, 
densely and finely lepidote below, flt)wers very small, in small panicles. 
APOCYNACEAE— Carlssa edulis Vahl var. tomentosa Stapf (No. 2075): branches 
with pairs of sharp spines ; leaves ovate, pubescent on the nerves below ; 
flowers red. 

ASCLEPIADACEAE— Secauione frutescens (E. Mey.) Decne (No. 2070): twiner; 
leaves broadly linear, glabrous; flowers very small, green, axillary. 
Gymnema sylvestre R. Br. (Nos. 2072, 2097) .* twiner; leaves ovate-elliptic, 
rounded at the base, pubescent on the nerves below; flowers greenish, 
suburnbellate on short peduncles. Pergularia Daemia (Forssk.) Chiov. 
{Pergularia extensa R. Br.) (No. 2042) : leaves widely ovate-cordate, acutely 
acuminate, thinly and softly ))ubescent below; cymules on long peduncles. 
EHRETiACEAE—Ehretia rigida (Thunb.) Druce (No. 2081). Cordla Rogersii 
Hutch. (No. 2066) (see p. 315). 

RUBIACEAE— Pavctta Eylesii S. Moore (No. 2051) : large shrub; leaves broadly 
elliptic, with numerous lateral nerves, drying dark green ; flowers numerous, 
cymose, white ; calyx subtruncate. 

Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

CRASSULACEAE — Ciassula expansa Ait. (No. 2071): weak and prostrate by stream ; 

leaves small, oblanceolate; flowers solitary, axillary, very small. 
COMPOSITAE — Helichrysum quinquenerve (Thunb.) Less. (No. 2060): stem leaves 
sessile, decurrent, ovate, 5-nerved, thinly lanato below ; cymes long-pedun¬ 
culate, heads light golden-yellow. Nidorella senecionidea DC. (No. 2061): 
leaves sessile, shortly pubescent below; heads small, yellow. Senecio 
garcianus ScJUtr. (No. 2047) : fleshy shrub ; leaves small, elliptic, mucronate ; 
heads discoid, cymose, with narrow involucres. 

SOLANACEAE — Solaxium panduraeforme E. Mey. (No. 2055): small shrub, stellate- 
tomentose all over ; leaves lanceolate, entire; flowers deep mauve. 
PEDALiACEAE— Ptcrodlscus ngaiiiicus N,E. Br. (No. 2039). 

ACANTHACEAE — Rucllia patuU Jacq. (No. 2054); a herb witli ovate leaves and 
solitary axillary pale-mauve flowers. Asystasia gangetica T. Ands. (No. 
2083) : slender herb in forest undergrowth, with small spikes of small white 
flowers. 

Monocotyledons 

GRAMINEAE — Ceuchrus oiliaris L, (No. 2044): spikes ctaitinuous, up to 15 cm. 
long, very bristly. 

It may be noted that Wylie’s Poort shelters a curiously mixed type 
of vegetation, most of the species being definitely of tropical origin 
from the north, and others typical of the Cape Region from the south. 
Of tropical origin or affinity are Gyrocarpiia americanus Jacq., a pan- 
tropical species, and we were the first to collect this in the Union of S. 
Africa; it has since been found by Pole Evans in the Northern Trans¬ 
vaal (no loc.) and by Dinter in the S.W. African Protectorate; Com- 
hreium imberbe Wawra, common in the Zambesi Basin and ranging as 
far as Tanganyika Territory; Bridelia micrantha Baill. (Euphor- 
biaceae), widely distributed in tropical Africa; Ficus soldanella Warb. 
occurs as far south as the Magaliesberg and northwards in the Lower 
Zambesi; Commiphora Marlothii Engl, ranges from Bechuanaland to 
the Waterberg, whilst Pavetta Eylesii S. Moore has been found else¬ 
where only in the Matopos. 

A very interesting find, and at that time only the second time 
collected in the Transvaal, was Pyrenacantha grandiflora Baill. (Ica- 
cinaoeae) (Nos. 2078, 2091), a low shrub with ovate-orbicular cordate 
largish leaves 5-nerved from the base, denticulate, and scabrid on both 
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surfaces, with short setulose hairs on the veins, slender racemes of green 
male flowers, with solitary or paired female flowers near the base. It 
was first collected in the Transvaal, at Shiloiivane, by Junod (No. 735) 
before 1904, and has since been collected by Bremekamp and Schweic- 
kerdt in the Ngelele Valley, near Lake Fundusi, and by Obermeyer at 
Tshakoma. 

There are three sjiecies of Pyrenacantha, mostly a tropical genus, 
known from South Africa : P. .•^cande/m PlaiK^h. ex Harv. (The^s. Cap. 
1,14, t. 28), which occurs in woods from George around the south-east 



districts to Durban; P. kamasmna Baill., from Punda Maria, in the 
Kruger National Park (also in South Tropical Africa), and P. grandiflora 
Baill., Natal and the Northern Transvaal. I must confess that I was 
puzzled for some time as to the identity of this shrub, just as Alexander 
Prior was over that of P. scandens, for I find the following note on one 
of his sheets of this s})ecies at Kew : “ Put by Endlicher into the order 
Antidesmeae {Euphorbiaceae) and comes very near Pyrenacantha ; 
cannot be far from MenispermaceaeP In order to assist the novice 
in determining this plant I give a detailed black-and-white figure 
(see p. 311). Besides tropical Africa, the genus also occurs in India. 

On Tuesday, 18th, we were up at five o’clock, and botanised on the 
northern face of the Zoutpansberg on the western side of the poort. 
Here the Asclepiad, Sarcostemimi viminale, was quite a tree, with 
whip-like almost leafless green branches. Among many interesting 
plants were my own species of Bridelia, B. mollis Hutch., and I was 
agreeably surprised and delighted to find also here quite small forests of 
the rare and interesting Androstachys Johnsonii, which was first 
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described by Sir David Prain from specimens gathered in Portuguese 
East Africa. Towards the top of the range was a fine stand of grass, 
Cenchrus ciliaris L. 

After striking camp we proceeded northwards through the last gap 
in the mountains, and soon traversed flat country very rich in Com- 
breturn and Copaifera Mopane, the latter dominant over wide areas 
and resembling pear-trees in habit. In another part of this book I 
have called this flat region from the Zoutpansberg to the Limpopo the 
Mopane Veld, and it stretches far into Rhodesia and Angola. 

By the side of the road we passed a huge Baobab, Adansonia digitata, 
L., with a trunk 50 ft. round and only about 50-60 ft. high, and we 
soon saw many more s[)ecimen8 of this wonderful tree. The photograph 
below shows one nearly three times as big. 

The distribution of the genus Adansonia is of considerable interest 
(see map). It is found in tropical Africa and the Northern Transvaal, 
Madagascar and Northern Australia. The number of species is still 
somewhat doubtful, but some may be mentioned as certainly distinct. 

The type species is A. digitata L. (syn. A, sphaerocarpa A. Chev.), 
which grows in dry savannah from Senegal in the north-west to Abys¬ 
sinia in the east and south as far as the Zoutpansberg. Adanson, after 
whom the genus is named, was the first botanist to study the flora of 
Senegal and the Gambia, where he travelled from 1749 to 1754. A. 
digitata is cultivated in Madagascar, the Comoro Islands, India and the 
West Indies. Trees usually occur scattered, but on the northern 
slopes of the Zoutpansberg and in the adjacent flats they are very 
numerous, and grow fairly close together. Nowhere else have I seen 
them in such quantity. 
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Haiige of Adanaonidy the Baobab genus, showing an interesting connection 
between Africa and Australia. 

There are two quite distinct species in Northern Australia : A. 
Gregori Mueller, which differs conspicuously from A. digitafa in the 
leaflets being softly and densely tomentose on the lower surface, and the 
petals narrowly spathulate-oblanceolate; the other species is A, 
Stanburyana Hochr., with glabrescent leaves and the calyx glabrous 
outside. 

In Madagascar there seem to be several species besides the cultivated 
A. digitata. I have seen specimens of A, Grandidieri Bail!., with softly 
tomentellous leaves (as in the Australian A. Gregori)^ but with a very 
short staminal tube, A second very distinct species is A. Za Bail!., with 
long-stalked glabrous leaflets and long strap-shaped glabrous petals. 
According to Jumelle and La Bathie,^ there are several other si)ecies in 
Madagascar : A. madagascariensis Baill., A. mbrostipa Jumelle and La 
Bathie, A. alba Jumelle and La Bathie, A. Bozy Jumelle and La Bathie, 
and probably another unnamed species. We also collected here a small 
Cordia tree (No. 2066) which appears to be undescribed, and which I 
have pleasure in naming after the Rev. F. A. Rogers,^ who collected it 

^ See H. Jumelle and H. Perrier de la Bathie in Annales du Musee Col, 
Marseille, 2e S6r., 8 : 430 (1910). 

* Cordia Rogersii Hutch, sp. nov., affinis C, caffrae Sond., sed foliis minus 
dentatis, floribus minoribus dihert. 

Arbor parva; rami cortice brumieo obtecti, glabri, juniores parce pubescentes. 
Folia ovato-elliptica, breviter acuminata, basi rotundata vel late cuneata, 3-4-5 
cm. longa, 1*5-2-6 cm. lata, papyracea, obscure crenata vel subintegra, primum 
parce pubescentia, mox glabra ; nervi laterales utrinsecus circiter 3, valde incon- 
spicui; petioli graciles, 1*5-2*5 cm. longi, glabri. Cymae terminales, pauciflorae, 
tenuiter pubescentes; alabastra tantum visa, globosa, 2 mm. diametro, parce 
pubescentia. Fructus ovoideus, 1*3 cm. longus, glaber, calyce persistente 
patelliforme lobulato et crenato circumdatus. 

Northern Transvaal: Louis Trichardt, Oct. 1918, F, A, Rogers 21698 (type 
in Kew Herbarium). Wylie’s Poort, near stream at northern entrance, small tree, 
young flowers green, Dec. 1928, Hutchinson 2066. 
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in 1918. It differs from C, caffra Sond. in having less toothed leaves 
and much smaller flowe^rs, C, caffra aj)parently being (confined to coast 
districts from Inanda, Natal, to Bathurst, and favouring sand-dunes. 

We were now on a good, sandy road, the grass being very much dried 
up and no flowers visible to collect; so we speeded on to Messina, where 
we arrived at 12.30. We continued on a little farther, and I had my 
first glimpse of the Limpopo River, whicdi for some distan(*e forms the 
boundary between the Union and Southern Rhodesia. At Main Drift 




Sesam-othamnus Lugardii N.E. Br. 
(Pedaliaceae), from the Limpf>po 
River. 


A, leaf; H, pistil; C, fruit. 


the broad sandy river is about a 
third of a mile across from bank to 
bank, but at the time of our visit 
the stream was not very wide. 
Later ill the day we enjoyed the 
luxury of a bathe, and swam 
across to the other side. 

We lunched under a huge and 
wide-spreading Ficuss gnaph/ilo- 
carpa, and most of the party en¬ 
joyed a midday sic^sta. This Ficus 
tree must have shaded quite half 
an acre of ground. T^ater we 
botanised by the side of the Lirn- 
])opo among numerous fine trees 
of this Ficus and of Ficus capensis 
Thunb., which grew’ on both banks. 
We also collected another fig which 
has since been described by Miss 
Verdoorn as F. S7nufsii (No. 2100) 
(see figure, p. 321). Here we 
collected Pseudocadm zambesiaca 
(Baker) Harms (No. 2099), a tree 1 
was particularly anxious to find, 
with glossy dark foliage and a very 
unlegurninous fruit. 

I noted fine specimens of an 
Adenia with a huge green tuber, 
and only a few yards away an 
Adenium, the one Passifloraceae, 
the other Afocynaceae. It was 
curious that such different jilants 
with names so similar should be 
growing side by side. 


Perhaps the most striking plant to me was Sesamothamnus Lugardii 
N.E.Br. (No. 2098) belonging to the Pedaliaceae, a spiny shrub with 
long white flowers like a Oardenia, but the corolla-tube with a long 


narrow spur at the base (see figure above). This plant is also found in the 
North Kalahari, and although named after Lugard, it was first collected 
by Chapman and Baines about 1864. The genus ranges as far north as 


Somaliland. Here also we found a species of Hexalobus, H, ghhrescens 
Hutch. & J. M. Dalz. (Annonaceae) (No. 2103), which I had not long 


previously described for the Flora of West Tropical Africa, Later I 
received a note about this from Mr. Ralston, Estates Manager, Bellevue 
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Cotton Estates, P.O. Villa Nova, via Potgietersrust, in which he says 
that the shrub attains 5-6 ft. and grows on rocky ground on cliffs ; the 
fruit is 2 in. long, deep red when ripe and of an excellent flavour; it 
makes good jelly with a tart flavour. I was fortunate also to meet with 
two species of Rubtaceae recently elevated to generic rank by a former 
])upil of mine, Dr. W. Robyns, now Director of the Botanic Garden at 
Brussels—namely Lagynias kisianfha (Sond.) Bullock (No. 2127) and 
L. dryadurn (S. Moore) Robyns (No. 2129) (see figure, p. 318). 

Another ])lant collected here also needs special discussion. This 
was our No. 2145, Sterculia Rogersii N.E. Br. (St erguliaceae), about 
which 1 am compelled to cross swords with Dr. Bremekamp, who has, 
I consider, quite unnecessarily reduced this species to S. triphaca 
R.Br., now to be called S. africana (Lour.) Merrill. 

In aS'. africana the leaves are rather coarse and almost (constantly 
3-lobed, the lobes being tailed-acuminate; the indumentum, if any, is 
thin and ^cabrid-stdlaie, the branchlets are tliickish, and the inflores¬ 
cence branched. 

In S. Rogersii, on the other hand, the leaves are smaller and c^uite 
delicate, constantly softly tornentellous all over, not lobed, or only very 
sliglitly so, and not tailed; the branchlets are twiggy, and the in¬ 
florescence very small. 

Most taxonomic' botanists would, I think, certainly regard them as 
two distinct species, and they are just as diffenmt as many other longer- 
established pairs of species oi Sterculia. 


List of Plants Collected near Main Drift, Messina, Limpopo River, 

18th December, 1928 

Lignosae (Woody Dk^otyledons) 

ANNONACEAE —Hexalobus glabrescens hutch, d’ J. M. Dalz. (No. 2103); large 
Hhriib ; branchlets flexiious ; leaves oblong ; young fruits rusty-tomentose. 

CAESALPINIACEAE —Pscudocadia zambesiaca {Baker) Harms (No. 2099) : large 
tree on banks of river). 

MORACEAE —Flcus SmutsU Verdoorn (No. 2100) (see figure, p. 321). 

TiLiACEAE Grewia hexamita Burrel (Nos. 2113, 2121): shrub; leaves oblong- 
elliptic, very unequal-sided at the base, glabrous above, softly tomentose 
below; flowers subsolitary, largo. Corchorus pongolensis B. Davy cb 
Greemvay (Nos. 2105, 2124) ; leaves oblong-lanceolate, obtusely serrate, 
softly tomentellous on both surfaces; flowers yellow. 

EiTPHOKBiACEAE— BfideUa mollis Mulch. (No. 2125): shrub, softly tomentellous 
all over ; leaves elliptic-obovate (see figure, p. 313). Androstachys Johnsonii 
Prain (Nos. 2104, 2118) : small tree; leaves and branches opposite, former 
broadly ovate-cordate, softly white-tomentose below; fruits deeply 3- 5- 
lobed. Croton pseudopulchellus Pax (No. 211)6); small tree; leaves small, 
narrowly ovate, minutely pubescent on the upper surface, densely covered 
with silvery scales below. 

ocHNACEAE —Ochna Rogersii Hutch. (No. 2112). 

SIMARUBACEAE— Klrkla acuminata OUv. (Nos. 2109, 2115) (see p. 328). 

BtTRSERACEAE— Commiphora pyracanthoides Engl. (No. 2107): shrub with spine- 
tipped branches; leaves obovate, attenuated to the base, sharply serrate. 

ANACARDiACEAE — Lannou Kirkii B. Davy (Nos, 2111, 2116); tree ; leaves pinnate, 
leaflets ovate-rhomboid, acuminate; fruits compressed, coarsely reticulate. 

LOGANIACEAE — Stryohnos innocua Del. (Nos. 2108, 2126) ; shrub with arrested 
side-branchlets bearing clusters of elliptic 3-nervod leaves pubescent on the 
nerves below. 
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Croton p,seudopulchellm Pax (Euphorbiaceae), from Messina, Limpopo Hiv'er, 

N or thorn Transvaal. 

A, leaf showing scales; B, scales enlarged ; (\ one scale, enlarged; D, flower 
buds ; E, female flower. 



Lagynias dryadum (S. Moore) Robyns (Kubiaceae). 

A, calyx; B, corolla and style; C, part of corolla opened to show ring of 
hairs; D, anther; E, stigma. 
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ASOLEPiADACEAE— Secamone zambesiaca Schlechter (syn. S. zamhesiaca var. 
parvifolia N.E. Br.) (No. 2122): small tree; leaves opposite, broadly ovate ; 
fl(^wer8 yellow, few, in shortly pedunculate cymules (ours the typical form, 
but the variety is scarcely tenable). 

RUBIACEAE— Canthlum Mundtianum Cham, cfc Schl. (Nos. 2110, 2128): shrub; 
leaves ovate- or oblong-elliptic ; flowers very small, in small axillary cymes ; 
pedicels puborulous. Lagynlas lasiantha (Sand.) Bullock (No. 2127) : shrub ; 
leaves glaucous green below, glabrous; calyx-lobes spathulate, nearly as 
long as the corolla-bud. L. dryadum (S. Moore) Robyns (No, 2129) (see 
p. 317, and figure, p. 318). Tarenna barbertonensis Bremek. (No. 2130): 
shrub with narrowly oblanceolate shining leaves and small cymes of greenish- 
cream flowers. 

VERBENACEAE— ^Vltex Hatveyana H.H. W. Pears. (Nos. 2101, 2123): small tree; 
leaves trifoliolate, leaflets subsessile, narrowly obovate, entire or crenate in 
the upper half; flowers mauve. 

BiGNONiACEAE Markhamla acuminata K. Schum. (No. 2117): small tree; 
leaflets 5 -7, the terminal much the largest; flowers mauve ; calyx split 
down one side. 

Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

MENISPERMAGEAE— Dcsmoncma tenerum (Miers) Diels (No. 2102): climber; 
leaves ovate roimded, very slightly peltate at the base; flowers in slender 
panicles. 

PORTULACACEAE— Tallnum caffrum Eckl. rf* Zeyh. (No. 2119): prostrate stems, 
fleshy; flowers pink. 

uMBELLiFERAE—Stcganotacnia araliacea Hochst. (Peucedanum fraxinifolium var. 
Galpinii B. Davy) (No. 2114): a tree; leaves pinnate, leaflets on slender 
stalks, long-acuminate, ovate, toothed, the teeth ending in a slender bristle. 
PEDATJACEAE— Ptcrodlscus spcciOSUS HooA:. (No. 2120): stems short from a tuber ; 
leaves pinnately lobulate, glaucous-papillous below; flowers pink; fruits 
suborbicular, winged, Sesamothamnus Lugardii N.E. Br. (No. 2098) (see 
figure, p. 316). 

I remember Messina best because our whole party were accommo¬ 
dated and lavishly entertained by Mr. Emery, the Manager of the 
Messina Copper Mine, and because it was here tliat I tasted the largest 
and sweetest grape-fruit I have ever seen, and a change indeed from our 
simple camp fare. 

In spite of comfortable beds, however, we were up at five o’clock 
next morning, and started for the Government Reserve farm at l)on- 
gola. We lost our way on leaving the village, and went quite 30 miles 
on the wrong road before realising our mistake. We inquired at two 
farms, at one of which I noted a family of seven children, at the other 
five, and at last arrived at our destination, where we were joined by 
Dr. I. B. Pole Evans and an assistant in the Government caravan. 

We selected a nice camping-place in the native compound, and 
after a belated breakfast set off in the caravan to explore the Reserve, 
and I am sure we must have looked uncommonly like the characters of a 
Jules Verne story of fifty years or so before. I give a picture of some 
members of our party on the top of a kopje. 

The Dongola Reserve consists mostly of Mopane scrub, with much 
Commiphora and other spiny shrubs, and very numerous Baobabs, 
some with exceptionally large stems. 

After a tiring day in the intense heat, I was glad to pitch my camp 
bed under a Ficus tree near the edge of the native compound, as there 
was not room for me with the rest of the party under a canvas canopy 
which had been erected. I soon regretted being on my own, however, 
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[Photagr. ly the Author, 


A ))u.sy trio of botaniste in 1 ho Zoiitpansborg, (Jonoral Smubs, Jan (bllett and 

Mrs, (blloU. 

for it wao not long before 1 wan awakeiuHl fr(.in a deo}) slee]) by a voice 
from the oafe interior of the caravan in the middle of the c^om])ound. 

‘‘ Hutch, can you hear the lions ? Those are lions roaring.” 

Had I heard them ? Yes, indeed 1 had. The same question was 
hurled across the compound several timer; during the night, no doubt 
mu(;h to the annoyance of my fellow-travellers, who were a little more 



Fruits of Pterocarpm arigolemia DC. (a) and P. rotundifdiua (8ond.) Druee (b) 
(Papiltonaoeae) , in th:> Northern Transvaal. 




Ohjvenhout ” or Wild Olive, Olea verrucosa Link (Oleaceae), near Koegas, Prieska Division. 



o 
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[Photogr, : I. B. Pd^ Evans. 



Stiuigpria prlopws (Kun/.e) Nash, a feni-like member of tlie CvcADArEAE in forest near Port St. Jolm' 



The Drakensberg, near Barberton, North E^istern Transvaal, the home of the Barberton Daisy, Gerhrra J<^mcsonii Bolus. 





Forest on the Drakensberg, near Haenertsburg, Northenr Transvaal. 



Forest on the Drakensberg, near <Irask(»p, Eastern Transvaal. 




The “ Xaboom ”, Euphorbia Cooperi X.E. Br. (Euphorbiaceae), near Kumati Poort, Eastern Transvaal. 
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safely clustered together between me and the caravan, and probably 
more accustomed to roaring lions than I was. 

I must confess that I was not a little scared to hear the beasts, and 
at first felt a creepy feeling somewhere down my spine ; but at the same 



Ficun Sniutali ^\^^(loo^n (Mokaceak), from the Limpopo River. 


time realised that I was liaving an experience such as fell nightly to the 
lot of the early travellers. Unfortunately I suddenly remembered that 
I had observed only one strand of barbed wire on that side of the 
compound between me and the lions. 
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Too - 00 Baa, Too - oo Baa, 


To complete my discomfiture some old bull frogs kept up a noisy 
concert all night, and next morning I jotted down in my diary the sound 
of their “ music ’’ as well as I could imitate it (see above). 

M 
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[Photogr, by the Author. 

Bird watchers in the Zoutpansberg. Mr. Arthur Gillett and younger son. 
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[Phttiour. : I. li. Poh' Krann, Sept, 1084. 

In the Zontpansberg betwoon Louis Prichardi and >Sibasa, with trees of Parwari 
curatcllifolid Planeti. (Kosaceak). 



[Photogr.: /. B. Pole Evans, Sept. 1934. 

Albizzia sp. (Mimosaceae), and Parinari tnobola Oliv. (Kosaceae), with ever¬ 
green forests on mountain slopes between Louis Tricbardt and Sibasa, 



Whotogr. : 1. Ji. Vole Evans, Sept. 1934. 

Country around Elirn, between Sibana and Louis Tricbardt. Hoycna (Eben- 
aceae) on the left, with large Ficus tree (Moraceap:), and Farmari ynohola 
Oliv. (Rosaceae) scrub below. 
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[Vhotogr. : 1. B. Vole Evans, Nov. 1938. 

Rhigozum spinosum Burch. (Bignoniaceae), between Pietersbmg and Bandolier 

Kop. 
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\Photoifr. : /. 7?. Vole Evauff, Sept. 1934. 

Gardenia globosa Hoflist. (Kubiaokae), between Louis Triehardt and Sibasa, 

Zoiitpansberg. 



[Photoffr. ; I. Ji. Pole Emns, Nov. JU33. 

Vdlozia retinervis Baker (Velloziaceae)» near Naboomspruit, Waterberg, 

Transvaal. 
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\VlioUnir. hy t1u‘ Auihor, J)cc. 11)28. 

8onie of our y at Dongola, near tho Limpo])o Hiver. 



{Vhotogr.: 1. B, Vole Evans, Oct. 1932. 

Commiphora ajricana Engl. (Buhseraceae), in Mopano scrub at the Dongola 
Botanical Reserve, near Messina, Northern Transvaal. 
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We were up next day at 5.30, to see Pole Evans and the (jaravan 
off, and he kindly took all my full presses of plants back to 
Pretoria, where they were well cared for until my return. The 
rest of our party left at 7.30 for Messina, where we breakfasted with 
Mr. Emery, and turned south again on our way ba(;k to Pretoria. 1 
liad enjoyed our trip to the Limpopo immensely, in s])ite of the great 
heat. At Messina the tem})erature was 100° F. in the shade, but, 
being dry, was not very uiuiomfortable, and there was often a fresli 
l)reeze. 

From the Lim})()})o to the Zoutpansberg the Mof)anc scrub and 
savannali country was constantly with us. It suddenly ceased 0 miles 
from Wylie’s i^)ort, giving way to a considerable quantity of Loncho- 
carpm capasm Rolfe (Papilionaceae) and s})ecies of Acacia (Mimosa- 
ceae), these occurring in moister and ric^her soil than the Mopane, and 
growing in an area which would probably be very suitable for cultiva¬ 
ting tro]ucal fruits of many kinds. 

We had made a small collection on tlie Dongola Reserve,^ among 
tlie more striking plants being Ncrinc Bowdenii W. Wats. (Amaryllt- 
daceae) (No. 2131), a handsome species with long stout pedicels and 
pink flowers; Vrqinea alfissi/ma Raker (Ltliaceae) (No. 2132), a very 
tall (about fl ft.) spe(*ies with numerous small white flowers, widely 
syiread as far nortli as Upper (luinea in Trojucal Africa; Clemne diandra 
Rurcii. (Cappaiitdaceae) (No. 2133), with delicately (uit digitate leaves, 
and briglit-yellow^ flow ers with only two stamens; Termmalia prunloides 
Laws. (CV)mbreta(JEAe) (Nos. 2134, 2147), a small tree with arrested 
braiichlets, narrowiy obovate leaves and reddish, winged fruits; 
Oordia ovalis R.Br. (Ehretiaceae) (No. 2144), a widely spread 
spe(i(^s with small almost orbicular scabrid leaves and clusters of 
])olygaiii()us flowers; Sterculia Roqerdi N.E. Br. (Rtercitliaoeae) 
(No. 2145). 

Other interesting })lants at Dongola were Berchernia discolor Hemsl. 
(Ruamnaoeae) (No. 2305), a small tree, leaves ovate-elliptic, bluntly 
acuminate, ])ale below% with 5-0 pairs of parallel lateral nerves, fruits 
obiong-ellipsoid, 1-5 cm. long, and Acalqplui fruticosa Forssk. 
(Eitphorbiaceae) (No. 2306), not so far recorded from South Africa, a 
shrub with oblong-lanceolate leaves 8])arsely gland-dotted below, and 
with rather large foliaceous bracts. 

A consj)icuous tree in the Northern Transvaal and northwards as 
far as Nortliern Rhodesia and SoutJi Nyasaland w as Kirkm acuminata 
Oliv. (Simarubaceae) (No. 2309) (see figure, p. 328), one of the most 
graceful trees on the veld, and resembling the mountain ash of Europe. 
Its wood makes strong poles and planks, and it may be propagated easily 

1 Also collected: No. 2135, Vigna pongolenms Ji. Davy (Papilionaceae); 
2136, Commiphora africana Arn. (Simarubaceae); 2137, Sericocormi avolans 
Fenzl (Amarantaceae) ; 2138, Xim<mmamericana var. microphylla Welw. ex 
Oliv. (Olacaceae) ; 2139, Adnnsonia digitata L. (Bombacaceae) ; 2141, Acacia 
Seyal Willd. (Mtmosaceae) ; 2142, Commiphora pyracanihoides Engl. (Bukser- 
aceae) ; 2143, Commiphora sp.; 2146, Ximeiiia americana L. var. microphylla 
Welw. ex Oliv. (Olacaceae); 2301, 2309, Kirkia acuminata Oliv. (Simarttb- 
aceae) ; 2302, Lonchocarptis Capassa Rolfe (Papilionaceae) ; 2303, Copaifera 
Mopane Kirk (Caesalpiniaceae) ; 2304, Ficiis Sycomorus Linn. (Moraceae) ; 
2307, Fhyllanthus reticulatus Poir. (Euphorbiaceae) ; 2308, Euclea lanceolata 
E. Mey. (Ebenaceae); 2310, Comhretum apiculatum Sond. (Combretaceae) ; 
2311, Commiphora africana Arn. (Burseraceae). 
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from cuttings. There are only two species ^ of this genus, the second, 
K. Wilmmi Engl., having much smaller leaflets, and being found only in 
the Barberton and Wate^rberg districts. 

Our number 2163 proved to be Prelrea zanguebarica (Lour.) J. Gay, 
belonging to the family Pedaliaceae, a procumbent plant with 
pinnatifid leaves white below, solitary flowers on long pedicels, and 
fruciibus diabolicissvmis (Fig. 0, this f)age). I give drawings of the out¬ 
standing fruits of this family which occur in South Africa, and which I 
hope will convey to the reader some of the stages leading up to the 
evolution of the remarkable Grapple fruit, Harpagophyturn procumberis 
(Burch.) DC^. (Fig. E), a troublesome plant to animals and to barefooted 
natives. Har^xigophyHini wm fii'st described by Burchell, and aptly 
named Ujicaria, a name, however, previously used for a Rubiaceous 
genus. Livingstone remarked that when these fruits happen to hook 



Fruits of different genera of the family Pkdaljaceapj showing gradual o\M)]ution 
from the simple unarmed ea])sule of A, Scsmnum alatuni Thonn., to E, 
HarpcKjojdiljtum procu/nbens (Bun^h.) J3C. 

B, Bogeria loHxjiflora (Royen) J. Bay; C, Pretnxt zangueharicd (Lour.) 3. Gay; 
U, Harpagophyturn Peglerae Stapf. 


on to the mouth of an ox, the animal stands and roars with pain and a 
sense of helplessness. MacOwan ^ writes graj)hi(5ally about this aspect. 
He says :— 


“ A springbok, leaping and curvetting in the gladness of his heart, sets 
his foot down upon the capsule. The curved arms, elastic as whalebone, 
give a little, and the hoof comes down upon the tough seed-vessel. The 
hooks catch on all round the bucik’s hock and every kick and scuffle drives 
them farther into the flesh. The luckless boast is fairly shod with this 
grappler, and many a weary mile must he limj) along in torment before he 
has trodden the thing into jjieces and poached the seeds into the ground. 
And this is the way, at cost of much weariful agony to the antelopes, 
that the Grapple Plant ensures its seasonal life from year to year. One 
way or another, there is a good deal of cruelty in the Dark Continent.” 

In Fig, A, the fruit of Sesamum alatum Thonn., is an unarmed 
capsule with no special means of dispersal. In Fig. B, Rogeria longiflora 

1 Kirhia pubescens Burtt Davy is but a pubescent form, in my opinion. 

® Agricultural Journaly Cape of Good HopCy 13 : 406 (1898). 

m2 
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(Royen), J. Gay, the fruit is a capsule with two small prickles on 
each valve but on one side of the fruit only. Further stages towards 
the Grapple fruit are shown in Fig. C, Pretrea zanguebarica (Lour.) 
J. Gay, and Fig. D, Harpagophytum Peglerae Stapf. In the latter it may 
be noted that the two prickles are slightly divided at the apex into knobs, 
like a battle-axe, whilst those of H, procumhens, though small, are 
tipped by a toothed, umbrella-like cap, providing further means of 
adherence to animals, and no doubt eventually serving also to anchor 
the fruit in the soil. 



Chapter XVI 

EXCURSION TO LAKE FUNDUSI AND WOODBUSH 


O N our return to Louis Trichardt, in the Zoutpansberg, we decided to 
visit if possible a mysterious lake named Fundusi, about 30 miles to 
the east, in the heart of the mountains. Up to that time very few white 
people seem to have seen this lake, which is the largest in South Africa. 
The route leaves the main road to Wylie’s Poort about 3 miles from 
Louis Trichardt, and penetrates a region of extreme beauty, reminding 
one of the country between Petworth and Midhurst in England, but 
with more expansive natural woodland and with low mountains on each 
side instead of hills. In place of the semi-arid region which one might 
exj)ect in the middle of the Bushveld, here was a country as charming 
and beautiful as one could wish, the road at first passing through 
prosperous farms and later through native areas. The last few miles 
towards our destination will be long remembered, not only because of 
the narrowness and very bad surface of the road ”, but also because of 
the bright colouring of Bauhinia Oalpinii N.E. Br., one of South 
Africa’s most beautiful and showy leguminous shrubs. It colours the 
side of the road a vivid red, and in the distance might pass for Azaleas 
[)lanted in an English wood. After several stops to examine drifts, we 
at last reached ” Thomson’s Store ”, beyond which it was impossible 
to proceed by motor or any other conveyance on wheels. We spread 
our camp beds in front of the store, which is managed by an intelligent 
native, and were soon all snug for the night, much to the interest and 
amusement of the crowd of natives assembled on the stoep. As we 
were very tired after our journey, the kind offer of the native chief to 
entertain us with dancers was declined, but a little later a “ one-eyed 
kaffir ” appeared with a home-made stringed instrument and strummed 
tunes for a short time. 

Next morning we started off about five o’clock for the lake, which 
was reached about ten o’clock, after an arduous climb over the moun¬ 
tains and descent on the other side. It is quite another story to climb 
a mountain in the moist heat of the north-eastern Transvaal in the 
middle of summer compared with a like ascent in the cool air of Wales or 
Scotland. We botanised by the way, and some of us had the novel 
experience of being carried over streams on the back of the sturdy 
Kaffir guide, appropriately named Titus, who insisted on performing 
this office for even the heaviest of the party. From the top of the ridge, 
about 4 miles from camp, we had a fine view of the lake below, some 3 
to 4 miles away. It was seen by the well-marked line of vegetation 
that the lake was considerably below flood level—in fact, about 50 
feet—the flats at the western end being covered by reeds and grass, 
through which a perennial stream winds its way. When at flood level, 
the lake must be nearly 3 miles long, and in places nearly three-quarters 
of a mile wide, and is apparently very deep. Our suspicions as to the 
presence of crocodiles were soon confirmed by seeing a number of brown 
shapes floating lazily on the surface. It was indeed tantalising to be 
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denied the pleasure of a bathe in such a delightful spot because of these 
reptiles. 

General Smuts alone explored the farther end of the lake, whilst the 
remainder of the party botanised and rested. At that end an explana¬ 
tion of the origin of the lake is clearly evident. The shore is loosely 
strewn with huge boulders, the result of an enormous landslide which 
brought down a large section of the mountain slopes from the northern 
edge and filled up the narrow gorge through which the Matali river 
originally flowed eastwards to the Njelele. This dam-like wall is several 
hundred feet in height, and forms a more or less permeable barrier, 
through which the water gradually finds an outlet t(^ the east. The 
upper rocks of the wall are covered with big trees, whose roots must go 
far down in order to reach the soil and water below. Th(> gorge beyond 
the dam is similarly covered by a dense growth of trees and shrubs. It 
should be mentioned that these loosely piled boulders and stones are 



Bauhinia Galpinii N.E. Br. (Caesalpintaceae), with beautiful red flowers; 

in the Zoutpansberg. 

A, stamens and pistil; B, vertical section of pistil; C, fruit. 
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[Phoioor.: V. A. Wager. 

Lake Fund us i, Zout])aiisberg, N. Transvaal. 


traversed at eonsiderable risk, for the (chasms and interstices between 
them are in ])laces very dangerous, and would ])rove fatal to anyone 
who inadvertently fell therein. A short account of Lake Fundusi by 
T. 0. Trevor will be found in the TransactionM of the Royal Society of 
South Africa.^ vol. 8, pp. 87-89 (1919). This includes a rough sketch of 
tlie lake at a considerably higher level than at the time of our visit. 

I give a systematic list of the plants collected on this excursion, 
between Thomson's Store and Lake Fundusi, 21 December, 1928. 



[Photogr.: V. A. Wager. 

Lake Fundusi, Zoutpansberg, N. Transvaal. 
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Ltgnosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

RosACEAE— Parinari curatellifolia Planch. (Nos. 2184, 2206): 
tree; leaves small, elliptic, with spreading parallel 
nerves, tomeiitose below ; fruits subglobose, 3 cm. long. 
Agrimonia Eupatoria Linn. (No. 2204). 
CAESALPiNiACEAE— Bauhlnla Galpinii N.E. Br. (B. punctata 
Bolle not of Burch, ex Bcnth.) (No. 2162): low bush with 
twin lobed leaves cordate at the base, and short terminal 
racemes of showy scarlet flowers, the petals long-clawed. 
MiMosACEAE— Dlchrostachys glomerata (Foraslc.) Chlov. (No. 
2297) (see p. 298). 

PAPiLioNACEAE -Pterocarpus angolensis DC. (No. 2167): 
tree, 20 ft.; fruits orbicular, winged, densely setose in 
the middle (see figure, p. 320). Indtgofera, perplexa N. E. 
Br. (No. 2185) : silvery undershrub ; flowers pink. 
piacottrtiaceae —Trimenia grandifolia (Hochst.) Warh. (No. 
2153): shrub; loaves suborbicular, obtuse, dentate, 5- 
nerved from the base ; young fruits in catkin-like inflore¬ 
scences. 

capparidaceae —Cleome maculata (Sond.) Burn Davy (No. 
2195): leaflets 3, linear; flowers small, pink; fruits 
linear, ribbed. 

poLYGALACE AE— SecuHdaca longipedunculata Fres. (No. 
2205): shrub; fruits winged (see figure, this j)age). Pol¬ 
ygala Rehmannii Chod. (No. 2187) : herb ; leaves linear, 
glabrous ; petals green-veined. 

TILTACEAE —CoFchorus pongolcnsis B. Davy and Greenway 
(No. 2190). Grewia hexamita Burret (No. 2298): leaves 
very obliquely cordate at the base, softly tomentose; 
flowers large, subsolitary. G, flava DC. (No. 2299): 
leaves glaucous and softly tomentellous below; flowers 
few together, small (about 1 cm. long). 

STERCULiACEAE— Walthcrla americana L. (No. 2192): a 
common weed. 

MALVACEAE — Abutlloil angulatum Mast. (No. 2200): shrub with ovate-orbicular 
softly and densely tomentellous leaves and rose flowers. Hibiscus cordatus 
Harv. (No. 2191) : stems setose with long stellate hairs and with shorter 
hairs ; leaves triangular, cordate; flowers axillary, long-pedicellate, with a 
very small epicalyx. 

MALPiGHiACEAE— Sphcdamnocarpus galphimifolius Szysz. (No. 2156): twiner 
with small oblong leaves sparsely pubescent with medifixed hairs and yellow 
flowers, the petals clawed. 

EUPHORBiACEAE— Pscudolachnostylls maprouneifolia Pax (No. 2203) (see p. 296). 
Acalypha peduncularis E. Mey. (No. 2160): stems simple, herbaceous; 
male spikes long-pedunculate; leaves sessile, oblong, crenate. Dalechampia 
capensis Spreng.f. (No. 2189): twiner; leaves digitately 5-lobed, puberulous 
on the nerves below; female bracts pectinate, plumose. Bridelia mollis 
Hutch. (No. 2300) (see figure, p. 313). 

COMBRETACEAE — Terminalla prunloides Laws. (No. 2296): lateral branchlets 
short and arrested, bearing tufts of narrowly obovate leaves and short 
racemes of small pale-yellow flowers. Combretum Kraussii Hochst. (No. 
2199). 

olacaceae— Ximenia americana Linn. var. microphylla (No. 2207): shrub with 
short spine-tipped branchlets, smallish pubescent oblanceolate leaves, and 
hard ellipsoid fruits 2*5 cm. long. 

ampelidaceae — Cissus Woodli Oilg Brandt (No. 2161): leaflets ovate-lanceo¬ 

late, acuminate, softly pubescent below; panicle thyrsoid. 

mybsinaceae — Maesa ruiescens A.DC. (No. 2162): shrub; leaves broadly 
elliptic, irregularly crenate, with glandular streaks; flowers small, pani¬ 
culate. 

MELiACEAE—Ekebcrgla Meyeri Preal (No. 2165): a tree with pinnate leaves; 
entire ovate-lanceolate leaflets, and hairy corollas. 



Securidaca longi- 
j)edunculata 
ives. (PoLY¬ 
GALACE AE ), 

from the Zout- 
pansberg; a 
species widely 
spread in Tro¬ 
pical Africa. 
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sAPiNDACEAE —Cardiospermum Halicacabum var. microphyllum Blume (No. 
2154) : herbaceous twiner with compound leaves. 

APOCYNACEAE —Rauwolfla caffra Sond, (No. 2202): leaves narrowly oblanceolate, 
very acute at both ends, with numerous spreading lateral nerves; fruits 
fleshy, 1 cm. diarn. Holarrhena febrifuga Klotzsch (No. 2201) : a twiner 
with elliptic slightly pubescent leaves, and leaf-opposed close cymes of 
reddish flowers. 

RUBIACEAE —Randla rudis E. Mey» (No. 2158); a small shrub in fruit, with short 
arrested lateral branchlets, small obovate pubescent leaves and small globose 
fruits the size of a pea. Pavetta Rylesll S. Moore (No. 2198). Cephalanthus 
natalensis Oliv. (No. 2159): straggling shrub or scandent; leaves small, 
oblong-elliptic ; flowers in small globose heads. 

VERBENACEAE —Vltex Rehmannll GUrke (No. 2148): small tree ; leaves 5-foliolate, 
leaflets narrowly lanceolate, acute, puberulous below; flowers mauve, in 
small dichotomous cymes. 


Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

CJENTIANACEAE — Chlroilia tiansvaalensls Oilg (No. 2164): herb IJ ft.; leaves 
narrowly lanceolate, gradually acute; flowers deep ^jink in lax cymes. 

COMPOSITAE — Ethulia conyzoides ji. (No. 2194): flowers mauve, in dense terminal 
corymbs. Denekia capensis Thunb. (No. 2196), like the last, but leaves 
white-cobwebby below. Nidorella senecionidea DC. (No. 2188): heads 
small, golden-yellow, in dense clusters. Gerbera Jamesonli Bolus. (No. 
2149) : loaves lyrato, white below; rays scarlet. 

SCROPHTJLARTACEAE— striga FoibesU Benth. \^o. 2186): flowers few, solitary and 
axillary, orange-red, calyx with lines of tubercles. 

PEDALiACEAE—Pietrea zanguebarica (Lour.) J. Gay (Nos. 2163, 2193): stems 
prostrate; leaves deeply lobed, densely whitish papillose-puberulous below ; 
flowers solitary on slender pedicels, mauve; fruits boat-shaped, with two 
stout prickles on one side (see figure, p. 329). 


Monocotyledons 

SMILACACEAE Smllax Kiausslana Mvisn. (No. 2155): climber; stems armed 
with short recurved pric^kles ; leaves ovate-elliptic, acute, 3-norved ; flowers 
clustered on a short pedumde. 

AMAKYLLIDACEAE —Crinum longlfolium Herb. (No. 2151): flowers white with a 
long slender tube. 

ORCHIDACEAE— Eulophia Krebsii Reichb. f. (No. 2150); about 3 ft. high; 
flowers cream-yellow in lax racemes; fruits deflexed, Satyrium ocellatum 
Bolus (No. 2166) : 2-2 J ft. high ; flowers white, in dense spikes. 
CYPERACEAE—Fimbristylis squarrosa Vahl (No. 2197): tufted;, leaves and 
peduncles filiform ; spikelets 8 mm. long, with acute spreading glumes. 
GRAMINEAE —Echlnochloa stagnlna Beauv. (No. 2157): panicle oblong, with few 
short-branches and long scabrid awns. 

Some of us were very tired by the arduous day at Lake Fundusi, and 
we were not very keen to go farther in the cars when we returned to the 
Store at four o’clock. It was decided to leave soon afterwards, how¬ 
ever. On the way down the native schoolmaster had a class of children 
in European dress lined up in honour of our famous leader. They sang 
simple songs and clapped their hands as we passed. 

We camped at Witvlag that evening in a grove of trees, and I was 
not a little disturbed to find my bed pitched right across the trail of a 
python, which I hoped would not return the way it had gone. I was 
too tired, however, to bother much one way or the other. 
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A full 2 )lant press, with Mrs. Gillett, General Smuts and the Author. 


At Witvlag ^ we were able to add only a few plants to the press, the 
more striking being Grosmndra Greenstockii 8. Moore (Acanthaceae) 
(No. 2168), with oblong-oblanceolate leaves and long-pedunculate 
spikes of salmon-coloured flowers; Gerhera Jamemnii Bolus (Com- 
positae) (No. 2169) (see p. 335); Pterocarpus roiundifolius (8ond.) 
Druce (P. sericeus Benth.) (Paptltonaceae) (No. 2175) (see p. 320); 
Annona chri/sophylla Boj. var. porpeiac (Baill.) Robyns and Ghesq. 
(Annonaceae) (No. 2176), with elliptic-orbicular leaves and 
pseudo-syncarpous ovoid fruits; Ficus Sonderi Miq. (Moraceae) 
(No. 2178); Antidesma venosum Tul. (No. 2179), a small tree with 
broadly elliptic leaves and often galled catkins; Crinum longifolium 
Thunb. (Amaryllidaceae) (No. 2180); leaves several to each bulb, 
acuminate, glaucous; flowers tinged with red, 6-12 to each umbel; 
Faurea Galpinii Phillips (Proteaceae) (No. 2181), a tree with lanceo¬ 
late leaves and short racemes of pubescent flowers; Terminalia 
sericea Burch. (Combretaceae) (No. 2182) (sec p. 295). 

^ Also collected : No. 2170, Panicum maximum Jacq. (Gramineae) ; 2171, 
Lactuca capemis Thunb. (Compositae) ; 2172, Clerodendrum lanceolatum Giirke 
(Verbenaoeae) ; 2173, Pachycarpus validus N.E. Br. (Asclepiadaceae) ; 2174, 
Senecio latifalius DC. (Compositae); 2177, Tragus Berteroninnus 8ch. (Grami- 
neae); 2183, Orthosiphon serratus Schltr. (Labiatae) ; 2249, Peltophorum 

africanum Bond, (Caesaxpiniaceae) ; 2260, Ilex mitis Radik. (Aquifoliaceae) ; 
2251, Gardenia Neuberia Eck. & Zeyh. (Rubiaceae) ; 2252, Adenia senensis 
(Klotzsch) Engl. (Passifloraceae) ; 2253, Rhus Legatii Schonl. (Anacardi- 

aceae) ; 2254, Scilla natalensis Planch. (Liliaceae) ; 2255, Cussonia natalensis 
Bond. (Araliaceae) ; 2256, Cyathea Dregei Kze. (Filicbs) ; 2257, Curtisia faginea 
Thunb. (Cornaoeab) ; 2258, Combretum gazense Swynnerton & Bak. f. (Com¬ 
bretaceae); 2259, see p. 337; 2260, Impaliens sylvicola B. Davy (Balsamin- 
aceae) ; 2261, Selago villosa Rolfe (Selaginaceae). 
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A good find was Sireptocarpus parviflorus Hook. f. (Gesneriaceae) 
(No. 2259), growing on old dead trees, with a rosette of elongated obtuse 
crenate leaves softly pubescent below, and small cymes of white flowers. 

We returned without stopping to Louis Trichardt and proceeded to 
Pietersburg, where we stayed the night. The next morning (23rd 
December) we started early for Woodbush (Houtbosh), where there is a 
large patcli of evergreen forest similar to that at Knysna and along the 
escarpment of the Drakensberg. On the way we (*ollected a few 
interesting ])lants on the veld 0 to 8 miles east of Pietersburg,^ including 



II(fpcrlcutH huiccolatutu Lain. (KYPEUiOACf^Aio), wi(iely spread ou tho tnountairis 

of 1Vo])i(*al Africa. 

A, leaf; 15, so|)al; [)etal; 1), biindlo of staraons; E, anther; F, cross 
section of ovary. From Hutch. cV Dalz. FI. West Trop. Africa. 

an undescril)ed species of Ipoynom found about here by Bolus (No. 
10,924) in February 1904. 1 have (tailed this Lpornoea uncmafa Hiitcdi.*^ 

from the small hook-tij)ped leaves, the stems being numerous and 
prostrate from a woody rootstock, the mauve flowers shortly pedicellate 
and scattered along the stems, and very })retty. 

At Woodbush we (tailed on the forest officer, who ac(;om])anied us 

^ Also collected : 2286, Zizyphus helvola Sond. (Hiiamnaceap:) ; 2287, 

Cassia obovata Collad (Caesalpiniaceae) ; 2288, Ftcrodiscus speciosas Hook. 

( Fed ALl ACE AE). 

^ Ipomoea uncinata Hutch., sp. nov. 

Khizoma lignosum, circiter 1 cm. crassuin; caules numerosi, prostrati, 
simplices, ])iibescontes. Folia ovato-lanceolata, valde recurvata, apice sub- 
imcinata, usque ad 2 cm. longa et 1 c^m. lata, pubescentia; nervi laterales utrin- 
secus circiter 5 ; petioli 1 mm. loiigi. Flores pallide caerulei, axillares, solitarii ; 
pedicelli 0-5" 1 cm. longi, apicom versus bibracteati, bracteis linearibus 4 mm. 
longis viridibus. Sepala late lanceolata, levitor inaequalia, ad 1*3 cm. longa, 
acuminata, exteriora loviter pubescentia. Corolla 5 cm. longa, glabra. Stamina 
prope basin corollae insorta; antherae 5 mm, longae, basi sagittatae. Stylus 1 
cm. longus, stigmatibus crassis recurvatis. 

Transvaal : open veld 6—8 miles east of Pietersburg, 23 December, 1928, 
Hutchinson 2285 (type in Kew Herbarium); open places between Pietersburg, 
Sandloop and Woodbush, 4100-4500 ft., February 1904, H. Bolus 10924. 
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down the steep gradient amidst beautiful scenery with very tall trees 
and rich climbing undergrowth. We gathered an Iw^patiens, /. sylvi- 
cold B. Davy & Greenway (No. 2260) by the roadside, and on an open 
hillside I was very pleased to see growing small trees of the widely 
spread Hypericum lanceolatum Lam. (No. 2211), which occurs on nearly 
all the East African mountains, and even on Carneroons Mountain, 
where I collected it in April 1937. I give a figure ^ as used in the Flora of 
West Tropical Africa, A further specimen of Streptocarpus parviflorus 
Hook f. was also gathered (No. 2246). 

In wet ])laces occurred a fine Scrophulariaceous jfiant, Phygelius 
capensis E. Mey. (No. 2262), with long panicles of yellowdsh-grcen 
flowers with long thread-like styles persistent in fruit. According to 
the Flora, Cape7isis, this should be named F. aeqimlis Harv. ex Hiern, 
but I do not believe there are two species of tliis genus. At any rate I 
cannot distinguish them in the herbarium, and regard the second name 
as synonymous. 

I should like to have stayed longer at Woodbush because of its 
phytogeograj)hical interest, but Christmas day was very close, and we 
were due back at Pretoria before then. Our collection is shown as 
follows in systematic order :— 


Plants Collected at Woodbush (Houtbosch), 23rd December, 1928 

FILICES - Cyathea Dregei Kze. (No. 2236): tree-fern 12 ft. high ; frond bipinnate ; 
leaflets pinnatipartite, obliquely oblong; sori paired at the base of the 
segments. 


Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

ANNONACEAE —Xylopla Antunesll var. shirensis Ehc/L cb Diels (No. 2240): shrub ; 
leaves elliptic or oblong-ell if )tic, thinly pubescent below; flowers 1-1*5 cm. 
long, silky-tomentose; fruits striate, 3-4-seeded. 

EBENACEAE - Euclea laiiceolata E. Mcy. (No. 2222): shrub; leaves oblanceolate, 
slightly undulate. 

PAPILIONACEAE — Ciotalaria capensis r/ar^. (No. 2247) : shrub ; leaves trifoliolate, 
leaflets obovate, slightly fmbescent on the nerves ; flowers yellow ; fruits 
oblong, bladdery, minutely pubescent. Vigna vexillata Bcnth, (No. 2210): 
climber; stems hirsute, with reflexed hairs; stipules not peltate, ovate- 
lanceolate ; leaflets ovate, acute, reticulate, setulose-pubescent. Aeschyno- 
mene Rehmannii Schinz (No. 2216): slender shrub; leaflets oblong, 
mucronate, nervose, glabrous; racemes longer than the leaves, branched. 
Desmodium setigerum Benth. (No. 2245) : slender undorshrub in dense 
shade of woods, with slender racemes of small pink flowers. 

FLACOURTIACEAE —Rawsonla lucida Harv. (b Sond. (No. 2237); shrub; leaves 
oblong, sharply serrate ; fruits globose, 2*5 cm. diam. Trimeria grandifolia 
(Hochst.) Warb. (Nos. 2224, 2272): shrub; leaves rounded, crenate- 
dentate, 5 7-nerved at the base; flowers small in catkin-like inflorescences. 

viOLACBAE -Viola abyssioica Steud. (No. 2228) : slender herb ; leaves ovate; 
flowers axillary, like a small British violet. 

TURNERACEAE —WOFinskioldia longipodunculata Mast. (No. 2233): herb from a 
woody rootstock ; stems densely setose, with purplish hairs ; inflorescence 
few-flowered, long-pedimculate; flowers red, like a Crucifer. 

EUPHORBIACEAE —Phyllanthus Burchellii Mull. Arg. (Nos. 2209, 2230) : stems 
about 1 ft. long, from a woody stock; leaves broadly elliptic, glabrous; 
stamens 5, free. Erythrooocca Menyharthii (Pax) Prain (No. 2235): shrub, 
thinly pubescent; leaves broadly ovate-elliptic, acuminate, obtusely 

By kind permission of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
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acuminate, biglandular at the base. Cluytia afllnis Sond. (No. 2264) : shrub ; 
branches densely leafy; leaves oblong-oblanceolate, pubescent; male 
flowers axillary, subsessile, (blustered. Andrachne ovalis MulL Arg, (No. 
2279): slender shrublet; loaves ovate, pale green, thin; male flowers on 
slender axillary ])edic;els, green. Euphorbia" transvaalensis Schltr. (No. 
2241): herb with distant nodes, obovato leaves, and solitary or subsolitary 
involucres. 

HYPERTCACEAE - Hypericum lanceolatum Lam. (Nos. 2211, 2243, 2273): shrub, 
much branched; leaves narrowly lanceolate; small, not visibly gland- 
dotted; flowers yellow, fairly large and showy. H. aethiopicum Thiinh. 
(No. 2231): small many stemmed herb, with small lanceolate gland-clotted 
leav^os and small yellow flowers. 

MYRTACEAE —Eugeuia natalitia Sond. (No. 2239): leaves broadly elliptic, bluntly 
acuminate, gland-dotted and with an intra-marginal nerv^e ; flowers axillary, 
few, small. 

COMBRETACEAE - Combrctum Kraussii Hochst. (No. 2276): limves oblong-oblanceo- 
latn, })apillous on the midrib below; young fruits puberulous. 

OLACACEAE Apodytcs dimidiata JjJ. Mvy. (No. 2221): shrub; leaves elliptic, 
glabrous ; flowers small in short dense panicles. 

SANTALACEAE ~ Thcsium astcrUs A. W. Hill (No. 2232a). 

MYRSINACEAE -Rapanea melanophleos Miz (No. 2271): shrub ; leaves oblanceo- 
late, with numerous lateral nerves; fruits shortly stalked, globose, the size 
of a small pea. 

RT7TA0EAE — Clauscua inaCQUalis (DC.) Benth. (No. 2223): a small tree; leaves 
j)innate, leaflets obliquely and narrowly ovate, cremilate, densely gland- 
dotted. 

STMARIJBACEAE — Kifkia acuminata OUv. (No. 2223a): elegant siuall tree, leaflets 
similar to ])receding but not gland-dotted ; flowers small in axillary cymes 
(see p. 328). 

ANACARDiACEAB — Rhus s]). (No. 2277): small tree ; leav^os oppressed-pubescent on 
both surfaces ; leaflets obovate ; flowers greenish, very small, in panicles. 

LOCMNIACEAE — Lachuopylls sp.: too young ; young shoots stellate-tomentose ; 
leaves elliptic, 8tellate-])ubescent below. 

APOCYNACEAE — Carissa bispinosa (Linn.) Dcsf. (No. 2266): shrublet; leaves 
broadly ovate, mucronate; spines shortly bifurcate; flowers small, w^hite, 
in a terminal cluster. 

ASCLEPIADACEAE — Tylophofa Flanaganii Schltr. (No. 2280): (;limber; leaves 
ovate, acute, rounded at the base, glabrous; flowers small, paniculate, 
pedicels slender. 

RUBiACEAE —Gardenia Rothmannia Linn. f. (No. 2278): tall shrub; stipules 
acuminate; leaves oblong-elliptic, acuminate; flowers creamy-white, with 
long narrow calyx-lobes. Fadogla monticola Robyns (No. 2219) : stems 
simple from a rhizome ; leaves lanceolate, whorled, densely papillous below ; 
flowers axillary, clustered, yellow. Canthium Mundtianum Cham, ch SM. 
(No. 2225) : shrub ; leaves broadly elliptic; fruits obliquely ellipsoid, 0-8 
cm. long. Borreria natalensis (Hochst.) K. Schum. (No. 2267) : herb with 
narrow sessile leaves and dense axillary clusters of small greenish flowers. 

VERBENACEAE — Clerodendrum triphyllum Harv. (No. 2217): stems simple from a 
rhizome; leaves in whorls of 3, narrowly oblanceolate, entire; glabrous. 
C. hirsutum (Hochst.) Pears. (No. 2275) : dwarf; leaves oblanceolate, shortly 
pubescent; flowers pink, solitary or paired. 


Hebbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

MENISPERMACEAE —Cissampelos torulosa E.Mey. (No. 2244): twiner; leaves very 
slightly peltate, reniform; flowers minute, in small cymules on slender 
pedimcles—distributed from the forests of George northwards to the Shire 
Highlands in Nyasaland. Stephania abyssinica (Dill, cf? Rich.) Wcdp. (No. 
2281): climber ; leaves peltate, rounded-ovate, glaucous and finely reticulate 
below; flowers very small, in axillary cymes. 
lobeliaceab —Lobelia StelLaroides Benth. dt Hook.f. (No, 2265) : slender diffuse 
herb ; leaves opposite, lanceolate; flowers axillary, solitary, mauve. 
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COMPOSITAE— Aster muricatus Less. (No. 2234) : tiny Rhniblet with acicular 
Ketulose-pubeHoeni- loaves, and long-podunciilalo rather small heads with 
yellow rays, Helichrysum cephaloideum DC. (No. 2215) : radical leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, densely woolly ; stoin-leavos linear-lanceolate, woolly ; 
heads ])ale yellow, densely glomerate. Dichrocephala integrii'olia {L. 
/.) O.Ktzr. (No. 2203) : weedy herb with ])innately partite leaves, 
the end segment ov^ate, sliarply toothed; heads few, small, greenish. 
Vernonia Sutherlandii Harv. (No. 2248) : stems simide from a rhizome, 
laxly leafy ; leaves snbsossile, elliptic, acute, with few teeth, ])ubescent; 
corymbs long-i)edunc,iilate, few-headed, heads ])urj)le. Gerbera Kraussii 
Sch. Hip. (No. 2218) : leaves radical, long-petiolate, obov^ate, entire, densely 
pilose above, white-woolly below. 

SOLANACEAE - Solanum aculeatissimum ^Jacq. (No. 2227): stems very densely 
])rickly ; leaves f)innately lobiilate, ])ilose, ])rickly on the nerves. 
scaopHULARiACEAE Phygelius capensis E. Mcy. (No. 2202). Harveay coc- 
cinea Schltr.'t (No. 2274): an almost leafless sapro])hyte, drying black; 
flowers ])ink. Buchnera brevibractealis Hirrn. (No. 2242) : sleiuler herb 
with very narrow slightly scabrid leaves; inflorescence v^ory short and 
subcory m bose. 

OESNPmTACEAE— Streptocatpus parviflOFUS Hook. /. (No. 2240): leaves sev eral, 
woolly below ; flowers white. 

ACANTHAOEAE Thunbergia natalensis Hook. (No. 2208) : herb ; leaves sessile, 
ovate, subentire; flowers solitary, axillary, subsessile ; bracts 2 cm. long, 
nervose; corolla mauve; fruits long-stalked, beaked. T. atriplicifolia 
/MV/r (No. 2122); herb ; leaves narrowdy ovate, mucronate, 5-nerved at 
the base, entire, thinly pilose; bracts 2 cm. long. 

LABIATAE — Stachys Rehmannii SJccdi (No. 2232) : herb with ovate-rounded sub- 
sessile crenate leaves and few mauve flowers. Hemizygia Obermeyerae 
Ashby (No. 2238) : leav’es oblong-elli[)tic, rugose, w'oolly below' wdth crisped 
white hairs ; bracts crimson or mauve. 



[Vhotogr, by the Author. 

One of our cars stuck in an awkward spot; General Smuts looks on. 
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Monocotyledons 

COMMELTNACEAE — Comnielina Eckloniana Kunth (No. 2229) : slender herb ; loaf- 
sheaths pilose, blades linear, shortly pilose; flowers exserted from the 
bract, pale mauve. Cyanotis nodiflora Kunth. (No. 2260) : leaves elongate- 
linear, softly j)ilose ; bracts narrowly ovate-acuminate, spreading; flowers 
mauve, in he^ads. 

IRIDACEAE - Gladiolus purpureo-auratus Hk. f. (No. 2268) *. about 2 ft.; flowers 
reddish, speckled. 

OHCHiDACEAE Dlsa stachyoides Rchh. f. (No. 2214): nearly 1 ft. high; leaves 
linear, cauline; spur short, and stumpy, nearly as kmg as the limb. 
Satyrium longicauda Luidl. (No. 2220) : l-U ft. high ; leaves oblong, about 
9-nerved ; spur 3 cm. long, slender. 

I shall not readily forget our drive back from Woodbush to Pieters- 
biirg, for whilst still about 5 miles from the latter ])laee a widespread 
storm which we had seen a[)])roaehing from the south caught us up, 
and we were soon enveloped in a toiTent of rain, the pitch darkness 



General Smuts {leftYon his Rooikop Farm. 


being illuminated by vivid flashes of lightning. T was amazed at the 
way General Smuts followed the road to the town, for from the back 
seat I could see nothing at all, whilst his young son Janiiie, his engine 
spluttering with water in the carburettor, free-wheeled his car behind us 
for the last two miles into the town ! 

The next day was Christmas Eve, and we left Pietersburg for 
Pretoria at seven o’clock, and stopped for a picnic breakfast south of 
Potgietersrust at Moordedrift,^ near the burial-place of the little 
children of the Potgieter party murdered there in early days. The 
spot is shaded by two trees of Acacia Oiraffae, and during breakfast I 
tried to imagine the scene. On the way the Hudson car driven by 
General Smuts’ young son had been bogged just south of Pietersburg, 

^ Collected at Moordedrift : No. 2282, Hibiscus calophyllus Cav. (Malv¬ 
aceae) ; 2283, Justicia flava Vahl (Acanthaceae) ; 2284, Lasiocorys capensis 

Beiith. (Labiatae). 


At Kooikop. 


and 1 give a photograph of the (Teneral watching the affair with the 
philosophic calm so tyj)ical of him under the most trying circumstances. 

Farther south we paused for a short time to collect on the hill¬ 
tops south of the Waterberg, the most striking plants ^ being Crossandra 
Oreem^tochii S. Moore (Acanthaoeae) (No. 2292), a pretty herb 6 in. 
high, with radical obovate leaves and pedunculate si)ikes of salmon 
flowers with spine-toothed imbricate bracts, and Striga bilahiata 
(Thunb.) O. Kuntzc (Scrophflariaceae) (No. 2289), a scabrid herb 
with narrow leaves and spikes of scarlet flowers. 

^ Also collected: No. 2290, Pentanisia prunelloides (Hub'iaceae) ; 2291, 
Hypericum aethiopicimi Thunb. (HveEBiCACEAE); 2293, Chironia humilis Cilg 

(CjtEntianaceae) ; 2294, Pmdiyairjnis Schmzianus Hr. (Asclepiadaceae). 



[Photogrs. ly the Author. 

Afrikanders on General Smuts’ Farm at Rooikop. 
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After morning tea at the comfortable Warmbaths Hotel I was trans¬ 
ferred to the Austin car driven by Mr. Gillett, and we reached the Hotel 
Arcadia, Pretoria, at six o’clock, the General, with characteristic 
kindness, having gone a long way round to de])osit his native “ boy ” 
at his own home at Rooikop in the bush veld. 

Christmas Day and Boxing Day 1928 were spent at the Pretoria 
Hotel, and they seemed dull indeed after the strenuous days I had been 
through since landing in South Africa in the previous August. 
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Chax>ter XV11 

A SECOND VISIT TO THE ZOUTPANSBERG 

F or convenience I include here an account of a second visit to the 
Zoutpansberg, which I was enabled to make in August 1930, ac(?om- 
panied by Mr. Jan Gillett (see p. 190), after our expedition to Rhodesia. 

The first night on our way northwards from ITetoria we slept out 
beyond Potgietersrust, in full view of miles of bush fires on the opposite 
side of the valley. We needed no other illumination, but as we were 
dropping off' to sleej) a ])olice officer galloped u[) and inquired our 
business. 

Next day, on approaching the Zoutpansberg, we turned eastwards 
before reaching Louis Trichardt, and collect(Ml many interesting plants 
in the grass veld on the foothills of the mountains, arriving at the house 
of the forestry officer, Mr. Evans, at Klein Australe, in the late afternoon. 
As we made a large collection in the Zoutpansberg, I have included the 
plants in a special list, and shall mention only the more interesting 
that we collected as we passed through the mountains. 

The forestry officer’s house at Klein Australe is situated on the top 
of a cone-shaped, forest-clad hill. We botanised in the evening and 
most of the next day, and made a small collection. Among the more 
interesting to me were Microrneria biflora Benth. (Labiatae) (No. 
4171), growing on bare hillsides, and with the odour of wild thyme, the 
flowers white; Mihania scandens Linn. (Oompositae) (No. 417G), a 
very widely distributed scandent shrub with ovate-triangular leaves and 
corymbs of white flower-heads; a scandent Helichrymm, H. pandura- 
turn 0. Hoffm., with woolly oblanceolate leaves, and close corymbs of 
pale yellow flower-heads; a bramble, Rulms pinna,fus Willd., with 
orange-red fruits; Athrixia phylicoides DC. (Compositae) (No. 4183), 
leaves narrowly oblong, woolly below, rays mauve, disk yellow; 
Aeschynomene leptobotrys Harms (Papilionaceae) (No. 4184), a shrub 
10 ft. high., with about ten pairs of oblong leaflets, and few yellow 
flowers; Ghrysophyllum rnagalismonlanum Sond. (ISapotaceae) (No. 
4188), 15 ft. high; Valeriana capensis Thunb. (Valekianaceae) 
(No. 4194), a weak herb with pink flowers; Oldenlandia natalensis 
(Hochst.) 0. Kuntze (Rubiaceae) (No. 4199) with narrowly lanceolate 
leaves and clusters of blue flowers; an apparently new species of Scilla, 
8, collina Hutch.^ with mauve flowers, and Asparagus medeoloides 

^ Scilla collina Hutch, sp. nov. 

Bulbus tunicatus magnus, 5 cm. longus et 3*5 cm. diametro; squamae late 
rotundatae, circiter 2 cm. longae. Folia pauca, radicalia, obovata, basi angus- 
tata, circiter 5 cm. longa et 3 cm. lata. Racemi deiisiflori, breviter pedunculati, 
circiter 3 cm. longi; bracteae rninutao; pedicelli 5 mm. longi, glabri. Perianthii 
segmenta subaequalia, pallide caorulea sicco carminea, 5-6 mm. longa, apice 
cucullata, extra basin versus leviter papilloso-pubescentia. Stamina segmentis 
pauUo breviora; filamenta carminea. Ovarium spongiosum, stipitaturn, 
glabrum ; stylus carmineus, staminibus brevior. 

Northern Transvaal: Zoutpansberg; Klein Australe, 3400 ft., on bare 
hillsides, flowers mauve (drying crimson), 19th August, 1930, Hutchinson 
Gillett 4186 (type in Kew Herbarium). 
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Thunb. (Liliaceae) (No. 4190), with ovate-lanceolate cladodes parallel 
nerved like foliage-leaves. 

From Klein Australe we proceeded by a beautifully graded road over 
the mountains to Entabeni, where we stayed two days with a former 
Kewite, Mr. R. R. Mentzel, who had been for many years in the 
Forestry Service of South Africa. The Forest Station stands amidst 
most picturesque scenery, and the winter climate as experienced by us 
was delightful. 

The Zoutj)ansberg consists of two or more ])arallel ranges of hills or 



yi^hotogr. by the Author, 


Domheya rotundifolia Harv. (Sterculiaceak), covered with white flowers, 
between Entabeni and the Pepiti Falls, Zoiitpansberg, Northern Transvaal. 

low mountains, the southern range being very fertile, with a heavy 
rainfall, and bearing a forest flora similar in many respects to that of 
the eastern slopes of the Drakensberg, and even of the Zitzikama and 
Knysna forests in the extreme south of the Union. 

Our collection at Entabeni was a considerable one, and is included 
in the enumeration farther on, but a few of the more striking plants may 
be mentioned here. The Podocarp in the forest was P, latifolius R.Br. 
(Taxaceae) (No. 4283), here a tree about 40 ft. high. Ranitnculacbae 
were represented by Knowltonia transvaalensis Szyszyl. (No. 4336), with 
white flowers tinged with red; Melastomaceae by Dissotis princeps 
Triana, about 10 ft. high, with magenta flowers; Papilionaceae by 
Psoralea glahra var. latifolia B. Davy (No. 4192), a shrub 12 ft. high, 
with blue flowers, and Sphenostylis angustifolia Benth. (No. 4321), 
dwarf from a woody rhizome, flowers crimson; Hypericaceae by 


Interested and amused at the botanists’ activities near the Pepiti Falls, Eastern 

Zoiitpansberg. 
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Hypericum lanceohtum Lam. (No. 4200), a shrub of 4 ft., with yellow 
flowers, and the dwarf if. aethiopicum var. glaucescens Send, (No. 4238); 
Rhamnaceae by Rhamnu.s prinoides L’Herit. (No. 4215), JO ft. high, 
witli dull red berries ; Araliaceae by Cussonia umbellifera Sond. (No. 
4222) a tree of 35 ft., a stem 11 ft. in. girth, and umbels of greyish-green 
berries; Myrsinaceae by Rapanea 7nela/nophleos Mez (No. 4218), with 
densely arranged red and cream flowers; Cornaceae by Curiisia 
faginea Ait. (No. 4220), up to 20 ft., leaves opposite, tomentose below. 
Amongst several Cowpositae was a new climbing species of Schisto- 
^stephium ^ (Nos. 4203, 4265), and the well-known scarlet Gerbera 
Jamesonii Lynch (No. 4317), the “Barberton Daisy,’' and a less 
conspicuous species, G. ambigua Sch. Bi]). (No. 4338), with white 
flower-heads; two species of Berkheya, B. mtifera (No. 4302), with 
obovate leaves densely setose above, and B. subulata Harv. (No. 4320), 
with linear leaves bristly on the margins. .In stony places grew Aster 
Harveyanus O. Kuntze (No. 4325), with a woody burnt rhizome, and 
hard ovate-lanceolate sessile several-nerved leaves and ])alc-blue 
ray-flowers. By the road cleared through high forest was a climbing 
Vernonia ((1om})ositae) with ])ale mauve flowers, an undescribed 8})ecies.^ 
At the edge of the forest was a climbing Geranium, G, ornithopodum 
Eckl. & Zeyh. (No. 4289), with white flowers, and a Salvia with purple 
sepals, S. radula Benth. (No. 4297). Two Monocotyledons are also 
worth mention, Scilla naiahnsis Iflanch. (Liliaceae) (No. 4258), 
1 1-2 ft. high, flowers sky-blue, growing among rocks in grassy places, 
and Behnm reficulata Didrichs (No. 4327), belonging to the interesting 
family Philesiaceae (see ]). 252), the elliptic-lanceolate leaves with 
twisted petioles, numerous nerves and transverse secondary nerves, 
fruits ])ale yellow and baccate. Among several ferns was the Royal 
Fern, Osmunda regalis Linn. (No. 4330), growing by the stream. 

^ Schistostephium scandens Hutch., sp. nov. liabitu scandente valde diatinota. 

Friitex vsc.andens usque ad 5 m. altus ; rami breviter pubescentes. Folia 
breviter petiolaia, ambitu late obovata, 4 -5 cm. loiiga, 3“3-5 cm. lata, pirmati- 
partita, segmeiitis oblongo-oblanceolatis lobatis, lobis mucronatis, utrinque parce 
pubesceiitia ; ])eti<)li basi lobis stipulaeformibus instructi. Corymbi terminales, 
pedunculati; capitula flava, pauca, breviter peduneulata, 6 mm. diametro; 
pedunculi parce pubescentes. Irivolucri bracteae circiter 4-8eriatae, lanceolatae, 
pubescentes. Re(re})taculum ovoideum. Achaenia albido-marginata. 

Transvaal ; Zoutpansberg Mts.; below Entabeni, in forest, Hutchinson dr 
Gillett 4263 ; 4265 (type in Kew Herbarium). 

Vernonia transvaalensis Hutch, sp. nov. 

Hcandens; rami sicco costati, leviter pubescentes. Folia lancoolata vel 
ovatO'lanceolata, acute acuminata, basi cuiieata, G-IO cm. Icjiiga, l*5“-3 cm. lata, 
serrata, dentibus cuspidatis, utrinque parce setulosa, infra laxe glandulosa; 
nervi laterales utrinsecus circiter 6; petioli breves, leviter alati et ciliati. 
Capitula laxe corymbosa, pallide caerulea; pedunculi ultirni graciles, 2--2*5 cm. 
longi; bracteae subulatae. Involucri bracteae 3 -4-seriatae, exteriores subulatae, 
acutissimae, ceterae lineari-oblongae, abrupte acuminatae, 6-7 mm. longae, 
extra tenuiter pubescentes et glandulosae. Achaenia pubescentia, pappo 
biseriato albido, set is exterioribus brevioribus. 

Transvaal: Zoutpansberg ; near Entabeni, 4000 ft., by road cleared through 
high forest, climber, flowers mauve, 19th August, 1930, Hutchinson ds Oillett 
4226 (type in Kew Herbarium). 

The following also belong to this species ;— 

Woods at Devils Bridge and Hoodie’s, Barberton, Sept., Oalpin 649. Thorn- 
croft 4369. Near Macamac, McLea 3018. Devil’s Kantoor, Sept., Bolus 7786. 
Forest at Marovougne, Jan., Junod 927. Entabeni, Aug., B. Davy 386. Wood- 
bush, Galpin 9388. Eshowe, Zululand, Aug., Oalpin 13670. Thode 1241, 
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From Entabeni we proceeded towards Palmary Ville, noting on the 
way numerous scattered examples of Parinari curatellaefolia Planc^h., a 
tree with a close head 30-40 ft. high and a stem 1-2 ft. in diameter, a 
characteristic tree in this part of the country. Here and there by the 
roadside were fine exarn])les in full fiower of Dombeya roiundifolia Harv., 
resembling European plum trees, the flowers being precocious and 
white (see photograph, p. 345). 

We camped out on tlie grassy banks of the river near the Pepiti 
Falls, and had the assistance of several boys ” from the neighbouring 
village (see photograph). They were keenly interested in our collecting 
operations. On the grassy flats near the river was a striking species of 
Oeigeria, G. aspera Harv. (Oomposttae) (No. 4341), a leggy shrub 3 ft. 
high, with linear scabrid gland-dotted leaves and sessile yellow flower- 
heads. Another Composite was Helichrysum fulgidmri Willd. (No. 
4354), with solitary golden flower-heads. Equally ornamental was 
Lasiosiphon canoargentea C. H. Wright (Thymelaeceae) (No. 4345), a 
small shrub with silky narrow leaves and balls of yellow flowers. 
Patches of scrub near by were brightened by the s(;arlet-flowered 
Tecomaria capcnsis (Bignoniaceae) (No. 4350), climbing up to 15 ft. 

Near the river was more ligneous vegetation, including Ochna 
arhorea Burch. (Ochnaceae) (No. 4355), a shrub up to 8 ft,, with red 
sepals surrounding the fruits; Syzygium cordaiuin Hoclist. (Myrtaceae) 
(No. 4343), with sessile cordate leaves and terminal cymes; Peddiaea 
africana Harv. (Thymelaeaceae) (No. 4348), a shrub uj) to 12 ft., with 
narrowly elliptic leaves and umbels of flowers, the ])ctaloid calyx-limb 
green and the tube dull red. Here also was a Clifforfia, C. strobilifera 
Linn. (Rosaceae) (No. 4347), with linear acute leaves, and Lycopoddum 
cernuum Linn. (Lycopodiaceae). A small fern by the stream was 
Asplenium Sandersoni Hk. (No. 4340), with small cuneate coarsely 
toothed frond-segments. On the rocks by the Falls was a Drosera, 
D. trinervia Spreng. (Uroseraceae) (No. 4352). 

At the edge of the forest a little to the north of the Falls the most 
striking plants were Rhynebosia divorum S. Moore (Papiltonaceae) 
(No. 4369), an erect shrub up to 10 ft., with yellow flowers and hairy 
ovate leaflets, and Brachylaena iransvaalensis Hutcdi. (C'ompositae) 
(No. 4372), a shrub up to 15 ft., with dentate oblong-oblanceolate 
leaves, and dense panicles of white flower-heads. 

We were rather reluctant to leave this delectable camping spot, 
with its plentiful su})})ly of water and pretty scenery. It can be 
recommended as a suitable headquarters for collecting in this part of the 
Zoutpansberg. 

After returning to Louis Trichardt, we proceeded uy) the y)ass, and 
at the top turned left in a westerly direction; in this part of the 
mountains we collected some interesting jilants, penetrating as far as the 
road continued to Crewe Farm. About a mile from the main road was 
the beautiful Buddleja salvifolia Linn. (Loganiaceae) (No. 4455), with 
lanceolate closely bullate leaves, and close y)anicles of pale blue flowers. 
At 5 miles west a striking y)lant was Zuluzianskya Katherinae Hiern 
(Scrophulariaceae) (No. 4381), with rhomboid coarsely dentate leaves, 
and tubular white corollas crimson outside. On this excursion we met 
with a mixture of the typical Cape flora and that of the Transvaal, 
including two species of Protea, P. Roupelliae Meisn. (Proteaobae) 
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(No. 4413), a tree up to 20 ft., with hairy narrowly obovate leaves, and 
pink bracts and flowers—a very beautiful species; the second was the 
widely spread P. abyssinica Willd. (No. 4411), with narrow glabrous 
leaves and smaller heads of white or jmle-pink flowers. About 5 miles 
west from Louis Trichardt I was rather surprised to find growing wild 
the strongly scented ‘‘ Geranium ”, Pelargonium graveolens Ait. 
(Gbraniaceae) (No. 4384), up to 4 ft., with pink flowers. 

At Crewe Farm, which lies 13 miles to the west of Wylie’s Poort, we 
collected among some large boulders Oarcinia, LivingMonei T. Anders. 
(Gtjttiferae) (No. 4427), which I had seen on the banks of the 
Zambesi, but here it was very dwarf. Here also Dionpyros mefipili- 
forrnis Hochst. (Sapotaoeae) (No. 4426), and Chrysophylluw^ magalis- 
montanum Sond. {Sapotaceae) (No. 4425), were very small trees. There 
were also two Rosac^eous plants at about the extreme west of their 
distribution : Cliffortia nafalensis J.M. Wood (No. 4431), with fascicules 
of small ericoid leaves, and Leucosided sericea Eckl. & Zeyh. (No. 4389) 
(see p. 281). A spiny Euphorbia, up to 8 ft. proved to be E. caerule^sceris 
Harv. (No. 4454), whilst other noteworthy plants were Lopholaena, 
coriifolia. (Sond.) Phill. & C.A. Smith (No. 4418), a shrub 2J ft., with 
spathulate-obovate leaves and close corymbs of small white flower- 
heads; and Trichilia pterophylla. 0. T)C. (Meliaoeae) (No. 4448), a 
shrub up to 3 ft., with winged petiole, five oblanceolate leaflets, and 
small two-lobed red fruits. 

In a pool were Limo>^ella maior Diels (Scrophulariaceae) (No. 4414), 
with narrow spathulate leaves, and Scirpus fiuiians Linn. (Cyperaceae) 
(No. 4439), with filiform stems and leaves. 

Hereabouts we also gathered some Ericaceae and Metalada muri- 
cata R.Br., quite true to type, as it occurs in the sand-dunes of the 
Cape Plats, whilst a shrubby Aster proved to be new, which I described 
in my preliminary report as Aster brevipedunculatiis Hutch. (Nos. 4383, 
4419). The common Myrtaceous plant here was Syzygium Legatii B. 
Davy & Greenway , a small tree (Nos. 4393, 4398, 4429). 

At Crewe Farm we also collected an apparently new genus of 
CoMPOSiTAE, belonging to the tribe Inuloideae, and related to 
Rosenia. I have called it Zouipamsbergia, with reference to the moun¬ 
tain range; a shrub up to 4 ft., with narrowly oblanceolate toothed 
leaves and solitary heacis with blue-ray flowers, and large paleae on the 
receptacle. A de8crii)tion is given below,^ and details of its structure 

^ Zoutpansbergia Hutch, genus nov. affinis Roseniaa Thiinb., sed foliis altornis 
glabris, involucre cami)anulato, bracteis pauciseriatis, antherarum basibus 
caudato-ciliatis florum 9 pappi setis 3 achaenis triangulatis marginibus ciliatis. 

Zoutpansbergia caerulea Hutch, sp. nov. Frutex ramosus, glaber. Folia 
alterna, petiolata, tenuiter coriacea, serrulata. Capitula ramulis subdense 
foliatis terminata, solitaria, breviter pedimculata, heterogama, fioribus in anibitu 
$ 1-seriatis ligulatis discique ^ fertilibus. Involucrum campanulatum, bracteis 
circiter S-seriatis imbricatis exterioribus gradatim brevioribus conspicue carinatis 
interioribus anguste membranaceo-marginatis et mox sublaceratis. Flores radii 
circiter 16, patuli; corollae-tubus 5 mm. longus; lamina anguste oblongo- 
elliptica, apice tridentata, circiter 1 *3 cm. longa et 6 mm. lata, 6-nervia ; achaenia 
triangularia, angulis breviter setulosis; setae 3, rigidae, inaequales, scabridae, 
3-4 mm. longae. Flores disci numerosi ; corollae tubus 6 mm. longus, lobis 2 
mm. longis; antherae basi longe caudatae, caudis ciliatis; styli rami breves, 
leviter clavati; achaenia complanata, marginibus ciliatis. Receptaculi paleae 
fioribus disci fere aequilongae, plicatae, carina ciliata. 

Northern Transvaal: Zoutpansberg; Crewe Farm, West Zoutpansberg, 
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are shown in the accompanying plate drawn by Miss S. Ross-Craig 
(see p. 349). Since our discovery of this novelty it has been collected 
in the Blaauwberg by A. C. Leeman, in May 1933. 

The South African Vaccinium 

At Crewe Farm we also (^ollec^ted among rocks the only Vaccinium 
known from South Afri(*.a, F. exsul Bolus, aptly named by the late Dr. 
Harry Bolus, although it was less of an exile than he was aware. It was 
first described and figured in Hooker's leones Fldutarum ^ in 1890, from 
a s])ecimen collected in Se])tember 1880 by Bolus on the Devils Kantur, 



A, flower; B, same; C, antliors; D, calyx and pistil.—After Hook. Ic. PI. 

near Barberton, among rocks at about 5500 ft. (Bolus No. 7616). 
Three years later Gal})in also collected the })lant at the same spot, 
among rocks at the edge of a precipice on the summit. It was not 
again collected, so far as I know, until October 1928, when J. Thode 
visited the same place, and our discovery of the plant in the western 
half of the Zoutpansberg is of considerable interest, as the spot where we 
found it is about 250 miles away in a direct line from the type locality. 
And a few days later we collected a barren specimen associated with 
Widdringtonia on rocky slopes near Entabeni, in the Eastern Zoutpans¬ 
berg. There is also in the Kew Herbarium a specimen from Pilgrim’s 
Rest, intermediate and 50 miles north of the type locality, collected by 
General Smuts in June 1932. 

north slopes of the moimtains, 5200 ft., shrub up to 4 ft., ray flowers pale blue, 
23rd August, 1930, Hutchinson Oillett 4435 (type in Kew Herbarium). 
Blaauwberg, in river bed, bush 7 ft., 10th May, 1933, A. C. Leernan 116 (Nat. 
Herb. Pretoria, no. 16,559). 

1 Vol. 20 ; t. 1941. 
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Tho determination of our specimen caused me to look more closely 
into the status of the Nyasaland species, V. africanum., described by 
Britten ^ in 1894, and I am convinced that this is not specifically distinct 
from the Transvaal plant. In describing his supposed novelty, Britten 
remarked that this was the first species of Vaccinium known from 
Africa, so ho was evidently not aware of Bolus’ species described four 
years before. Nor did he know of the existence of Vaccinium Stanleyi 
Schweinf.^ described in 1892 from Ruwenzori. The last-mentioned, 
however, is distinct from V. exsul. 

There is indeed a slight difference between the Nyasaland j)lant and 
that from the Transvaal : in the former the branch lets, liowever young, 
are glabrous, in the latter they are softly jmbescent. But there seems 



1, Approximate southern range of the genus Vaccinium (Vacciniaceae) ; and 
2, range of the gen\is in Africa and Madagascar, sliowing complete isolation 
in these regions from the remainder of the genus. 


no other distinction, and I believe them to be the same species, and the 
presence of a thin indumentum in the one not to be of any specific 
value. 

If this view be correct (it is a matter of opinion either way !), F. 
exsul Bolus (synonym V, africanum Britten) is found at high altitudes 
from the Devils Kantur, near Barberton, at the top of the Drakensberg 
escarpment, to the Zoutpansberg, and the Tuchila Plateau on Mt. 
Milanji in Nyasaland, at an altitude of 6000-8000 ft. From my 
experience of indumentum I feel sure that to rely on it to separate these 
plants into two species would be putting a false value on a trifling 
character. And it is not such a far cry from the Zoutpansberg to Mt. 
Milanje—only about 600 miles. Taking this view, F. exsul Bolus, 
F. Stanleyi Schweinf., and a distinct species I have described from the 
Virunga Mts., F. Burttii Hutch,, are the only species of Vaccinium 
found on the African continent, but there are at least two species in the 

^ Trans. Linn. 8oc. Ser. 2, 4 : 23 (1894). 

^ Sohweinfurth in Sitzh. Oes. NcUurf. Freunde Berl. 1892 : 173. 
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island of Madagascar, to one of which, V. emirnense Hook. (syn. V. 
Forbesii Hook.), F. exsul is closely related. I give a sketch map to 
show these interesting points in distribution, from which it will be seen 
that these species are cut off from the remainder of the genus, which is 
widely spread in the Northern Hemisphere, and for some distance down 
the Andes of South America. 

Vacciniaceae are somewhat artificially separated from the 
Ericaceae in exactly the same way as Amaryllidaceae from the 
Liliaceae —i.e., mainly by the inferior and superior ovary respectively 
—and I hope someone will soon have the time and courage to under¬ 
take the study of these two families with a view to recasting them on 
different fines. 

On our return to Wylie's Poort we again went north to the far end 
of the pass, where we turned eastwards along the north side of the 
mountains. This region was very dry, and we found little to collect. 
Copaifera Mopane occurred right u]) to the foot of the range, and there 
were very numerous exam})les of the Baobab; indeed, almost a forest 
of them, which ascended quite high up the northern slopes. We saw, 
also, large forests of Androstacliys Johnsonii Prain, with Acacia and 
Peltophorum africanurn Send, (see p. 300), the northern slopes of the 
mountains apparently being the path of migration of the tropical flora 
from the eastern side. 

The road eventually became rather difficult and sometimes trouble¬ 
some to follow, but at length, when it was nearly dark, we obtained 
our bearings and recognised country we had previously visited. We 
camped again for the night, and next day returned to Pretoria. 

On the way back we stopped for a short while to investigate the 
flora of the boulders and rocks at Matoks,^ a locality mentioned on 
p. 302. These included Ficus Burkei Miq. (Moraceae) (No. 4460); 
F. Soldanella Warb., No. 4479 (see figure, p. 309); Pappea, 
capensis Eckl. & Zeyh. (Sapindaceae) (No. 4461), a small shrub with 
oblong sharply dentate leaves; Cleome oxyphylla, Burch. (Cappari- 
daceae) (No. 4462), stems woody, flowers pink, fruits like some 
Crucifers, the valves hanging from the top of the placentas; a small 
Sutera, 8. debilis Hutch.^ (Scrophulariaceae) (No. 4464), aj)parently 
new; Cyathula. cylindrica Moq. (Amarantaceae) (No. 4465), with 
orbicular-obovate leaves, and globose heads with shining acuminate 
hooked bracts; Abutilon pycnodon Hochr. (Malvaceae) (No. 4466), a 
silvery shrub with crenate-dentate very finely stellate-tomentellous 

^ Also collected : No. 4463, Philyrophyllum Schinzii O. Hoffm. (Compositae) ; 
4473, Rhus Queinzii Sond. (Anacardiaceaj:) ; 4474, Fluggea virosa Baill. 

(Euphorbiacbae) ; 4476, Cryptolepis transvaalensis Schltr. (Asclepiadaceae) ; 
4477, Canthium Qilfilliani N.E. Br. (Rijbtaceae). 

2 Sutera debilis Hutch, sp. nov., affinis S. hrachiatae Koth, sed foliis alternis 
differt. 

Herba debilis, caulibus ascendentibus vel decumbentibus puberulis. Folia 
altema, late petiolata, ovata vel rhomboideo-ovata, basi cuneata, 5-8 mm. longa, 
4-6 mm. lata, 3-4-dentata, utrinque puberula; petioli 2-3 mm. longi. Flores 
axillares, solitarii, pallide caerulei; pedicelli circiter 6 mm. longi, puberuli. 
Calyx 4 mm. longus, puberulus; lobi lineari-lanceolati. Corolla 1 cm. longa, 
supra medium ampliata, lobis ovatis obtusis, extra glabra. Capsula 5 mm. 
longa, glabra, pedicello I cm. longo. 

Northern Transvaal: Matoks, amongst granite boulders, flowers pale mauve, 
24th August, 1930, Hutchinson db QiUett 4464 (type in Kew Herbarium), 

N 
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leaves, and small yellow flowers; a form of the common bracken, 
Pteridium aquilinum (L.) Kuhn, var. larntginosum (Hk.), Hermannia 
floribunda Harv. (Sterculiaceae) (No. 4469), leaves coarsely crenate, 
loosely stellate, flowers pale yellow, axillary; Croton pseudopulchellus 
Pax (Euphorbiaceae), No. 4471 (see figure, p. 318); Oymnosporia 
senegalensis Loesn. (Celastraceae) (No. 4475), a shrub with glaucous 
broadly oblanceolate denticulate leaves, and small cymes of small white 
flowers. 



Chapter XVIII 

BOTANISING AT FOUNTAINS VALLEY (PRETORIA), 
HARTEBEEST POORT AND IRENE 

I NOW resume the story of my first visit in 1928-9, which was inter¬ 
rupted (see p. 344) so as to include some further notes on the Zout- 
pansberg made in 1930. I broke off the narrative at my return to 
Pretoria on Christmas Eve, 1928. 

During the next few days I was occupied in the National Herbarium 
at Pretoria labelling my plants and changing the paper in the presses, 
a labour which can hardly be repeated too often, and must be attended 
to personally. An afternoon was spent botanising in Fountains Valley^ 
with Miss Verdoorn and Mr. Gunn. One of the most interesting plants 
on the top of the small kopjes was Landolphia capensis Oliv. (Apooyna- 
ceae), one of the four species found in South Africa; this is a sm^ll 
rambling shrublet with small sweet-scented white flowers and edible 
orange fruits the size of a small apple (see figure below). 



Landolphia capensis Oliv. (Afocynackae), from the Fountains 
Valley, near Pretoria; fruits orange-yellow. 

In the evening I was called to the telephone at the hotel, and was 
delighted to hear General Smuts’ voice asking me to come and stay at 
his farm. So the next afternoon, after completing my work at the 
National Herbarium, I packed up my things in the little car, and set off 
for Doornkloof, Irene, about half-way between Pretoria and Johannes¬ 
burg, and conveniently near the railway. 

Sunday, 30th December, was spent quietly on General Smuts’ 

1 Collected at Fountains Valley, 28th December, 1928 : No. 2312, Landolphia 
capensis Oliv. (Apocynaoeae) (see above); 2313, Acokanthera venenata (Thunb.) 
G. Don (Apocynaoeae) ; 2314, ChrysophyUum magalismontanum Sond. (Sapot- 
aceae) ; 2315, Lapeyrousia laxa (Thunb.) N.E. Br. (Iridaceae) ; 2316, Spheno^ 
stylis angustifolia Sond. (Papilionaceae) ; 2317, Olea verrucosa Link. (Oleaceae) ; 
2318, Bium repandum Welw. (Umbbllifbrab) ; 2319, Asclepias fruticosa L. 
(Asclbpiadaceae) ; 2320, Astragalus abyssinicus (Hochst.) A. Rich. (Papilion- 
acbae) ; 2321, Celtis Kraussiana Bernh. (Ulmaceae) ; 2322, Pastinaca saliva 
Linn. (Umbelliferae) ; 2323, Jatropha Zeyheri var. subsimplex Prain (Euphor- 
biaceae) ; 2324, Eragrostis nebulosa Stapf (Gramineae) ; 2325, Eulophia 

Dregeana Lindl. (Orchidaceae). 
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farm, and the next day an excursion was made to Hartebeestpoort in 
the Magaliesberg, the few plants collected being enumerated below.^ 
The more interesting were our No. 2337, Turraea oblancifolia Bremek. 
(Meliaceae), a recently described species, of which I give a sketch (p. 
359). No. 2338, Mundulea sericea (Willd.) A. Chev. (Papilionaceae)^ was 
a plant familiar to me from as far away as West Tropical Africa, a shrub 
with (iorky bark, six to ten pairs of lanceolate leaflets appressed-pubes- 
cent below; flowers lilac or purplish, in terminal or leaf-opposed 
racemes; fruits 7-12 cm., tomentose, about 6-8-sceded. This plant is 
a flsh poison, and used in the same way as Tephrosia Vogelii Hook, f., 
but is said to kill and not merely stupify them. Besides being widely 
spread in Africa, it occurs in Madagascar and India. 



Ximenia cqffra Sond. (Olacaceab), fruits vermilliori red. 

New Year’s day 1929 and two or three succeeding days were spent 
collecting on General Smuts’ farm at Doornkloof, and I was not a little 
surprised at the knowledge of the local flora shown by my kind host, and 
for once, at any rate, I was content to be silent whilst he named the 
plants. As we made a considerable collection, it will be more con¬ 
venient to set them out in systematic order. 

^ Collected at Hartebeestpoort, Magaliesberg : No. 2326, Cissus sulcata C. A. 
Smith (Ampelidaceae) ; 2327, Dovyalis Zeyheri Warb. (Flaoourtiaceae) ; 

2328, Acalypha glahrata Thunb. (Euphorbiaceae) ; 2329, Olea sp. (Oleaceae) ; 
2330, Cassine Burkeana (Sond.) Davison (Celastraceae) ; 2331, Rhamnua 

Zeyheri Sond. (Rhamnacbae) ; 2332, Thesium sp. (Santalaceae) ; 2333, 

Polygala amatymbica Eckl. & Zeyh.; 2334, Pachycarpus Schinzianus N.E. Br. 
(Asclepiadaceae) ; 2335, Tephrosia elongata E. Mey. var. pubescens Harv. 
(Papilionaceae) ; 2336, Duranta repens Linn. (D. Plumieri Jacq.) (Verben- 
aceae) ; 2337, Turraea oblancifolia Bremek. (see above); 2338, Mundulea sericea 
(Willd.) A. Chev. (see above); 2339, Phyllanthus incurvus Thunb. (Euphorbi¬ 
aceae) ; 2340, Tragia rupestria Sond. (Euphorbiaceae) ; 2341, Priva Meyeri 
Jaub. & . Spach. (Vbrbenaceab) ; 2342, Withania aomnifera Dunal (Solan- 
ace ae) ; 2343, Grewiaflava DC. (Tiliaceae) ; 2344, Comhretum Krauasii Hochst. 
(Combretaceae) ; 2346, Gombretum Zeyheri Sond. (Combretacbab) ; 2346, 

Acokanthera venenata (Thunb.) G. Don; 2347, Orewia caffra Meisn. (Tiliaceae ); 
2348, Loranthus Zeyheri Harv. (Lobanthaceae) ; 2349, Chascanum hederaceum 
(SondO Moldenke (Verbenaceab) ; 2350, Mimusops Zeyheri Sond. (Sapot- 
aceae) ; 2402, Ximenia caffra Sond. (Olacaceae) ; 2403, Acokanthera venenata 
(Thunb.) G. Don (Apocynacbae). 
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Plants Collected at Doornkloof (General Smuts’ Farm), Irene, 
Transvaal, lst-2nd January, 1929 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

PAPILIONACEAIC— LotOHOnls folioss Bolus (No. 2397) : stems short from a woody 
rhizome ; leaves narrowly lanceolate, densely long-vilhms ; flowers capitate, 
yellow, turning black. Tephrosla lurida Sond. (No. 2352) : low herb from 
a woody rhizome; leaves trifoliolate, leaflets linear, closely nerved, long- 
mucronate; racemes few flowered; voxillum reddish, brown outside; 
wings deep j)ink. Indigofera acutisepala Conrath (Nos. 2383, 2401) : shrub 
2“3 ft.; branches grey, with adpressed short mediflxed hairs; racemes 
slender, pedunculate; flowers small, purplish red. I, heterotricha DC. 
(No. 2407) : slender shrub ; brarudies with long gland-tipped hairs ; leaflets 
about four pairs, glandular ; racemes very slender ; flowers reddish carmine. 
I. oxytropis Benth. (No. 2400) : branches softly tornentellous ; leaflets about 
eight pairs, softly pubescent; flowers in short racemes, pale rod, showy. 
Zornia tetraphylla Midu-. var. linearis Harv. (No. 2392): small herb; 
leaflets 3 -4, linear, dotted with large glands ; fruits torulose, with about 5 
setose segments. 

UEMACEAE—Celtis Fhamnlfolia Presl. (not numbered): tree 50 ft. (see photograph); 
leaves ovate, slightly serrate, thinly pubescent below ; fruits small, green. 

THYMELAEACEAE—Lasiosiphon Kraussianus Meisa. (No. 2380, 2386, 2393) (see 
figure, p. 281). 

TiLiACEAE—Triumfetta Sonderi Fie. cf? Hieryi. (No. 2371) (see p. 292); 

sTERcuLiACEAE—Hermannia betonicifolia Eckl. cf* Zeyh. (No. 2390): low herb, 
branches and leaves below densely stellate-tomentose; leaves broadly 
ovate, cordate at the base, bullate-reticulate; flowers orange-yellow. 

MALVACEAE—Sida chrysantha Vlhrich (No. 2373): small shrublet, densely covered 
with short stellate hairs; leaves narrowly oblong, denticulate; flowers 
yellow, solitary, axillary, on long pedicels. 

MALPiGHiACEAE—Tflaspis Nolsonii Oliv. (No. 2360) : low shrublet with radiating 
stems ; leaves opposite, sessile, ovate-rounded, clothed with a few mediflxed 
hairs; flowers pink, in leafy oblong panicles; fruits with orbicular wings 
(see flgure, p. 360). 

EUPHORBiACEAE—Acalypha senensis Klotzsch (No. 2375): 2 ft. high, and nettle¬ 
like ; leaves ovate-lanceolate, cordate at the base, softly villous; male 
spikes axillary, female terminal, the latter covered with gland-tipped hairs. 

RHAMNACEAE—Rhamnus prinoides L'H6rit. (No. 2391): small tree; leaves nar¬ 
rowly oblong-elliptic, acutely acuminate, finely sernilate; flowers axillary, 
1-3-nate, greenish; fruits small, globose. Helinus integrlfollus (Lam.) 0. 
Kuntze (H. ovaius E. Mey.) (No. 2377): climber with axillary watch-spring 
tendrils ; leaves ovate, mucronate; flowers few in axillary cymules. 

ANACARDIACEAE—Rhus discolOF E. Mey. (No. 2378): shrub, softly tomentose all 
over; leaflets 3, narrowly oblanceolate, discolorous ; inflorescences shorter 
than the leaves. 

ASCLEPIADACEAE — Cryptolopis oblonglfoUa ScMtr. (No. 2394): slender shrub, 
glabrous ; leaves lanceolate, acute; flowers axillary, 2“-3 together, greenish. 
Pachycarpus Schinzianus N.E. Br. (No. 2366): leaves oblong-lanceolate, 
with wavy scabrid margins ; flowers few or solitary ; corolla campanulate, 
erect, dull white; corona-lobes spathulate, white, with a dark purple band 
within. Asclepias afflnis ScMtr. (No, 2363): corolla-lobes reddish-brown 
outside, pale inside; corona-lobes greenish cream. A. densiflora N.E. Br. 
(No. 2364): leaves triangular-ovate, thick and scabrid; flowers in a close 
pedunculate umbel; corolla reflexed, corona-lobes dull green. A. fruticosa 
Linn. (No. 2367): 3 ft. high; a common and wider spread species. 

Cynanchum virens Dietr. (No. 2372): climber, leaves ovate-triangular, 
cordate; flowers in axillary clusters. Schlzoglossum glabreseens ScMtr. 
(No. 2388): tall, slender, and little branched; leaves acioular, glabrous; 
flowers in axillary clusters, small. Pentarrhinum insipidum E. Mey. (No. 
2376): climber with ovate-cordate leaves and axillary pedunculate umbels 
of small flowers. 
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RUBIAOEAE — Pachystlgma Thamnus Robyns (No. 2365): stems dwarf from a 
woody rootstock ; leaves broadly oblanceolate, long-attenuated to the base; 
flowers in short cymes, pale greenish-white. Pentanisia prunelloides (Sond.) 
Druce (No. 2357): common herb in grass ; leaves linear, glabrous ; stipules 
pectinate; flowers pale mauve. Oldenlandia stricta Linn. (No. 2387): 
slender herb from a woody base; leaves linear, scabridulous ; flowers pale 



The “ Gousiektebossie ” or “ Witappeltjie ”, Pachystigma pygmaeurn (Schltr.) 
Robyns, Transvaal and Natal to Rhodesia, very poisonous to sheep and 
cattle. 


blue, subsessile in the cymes; ovary warted; corolla very slender. 0. 
amatymbica O. Kuntze (No. 2399): stems slender from a woody stock ; leaves 
few (2-3 whorls), narrowly linear, glabrous; flower-clusters umbellate, 
corolla pale blue, slender; ovary smooth. Anthospermum rigidum Eckl. dh 
Zeyh. (No. 2379); stems numerous and unbranched from a woody root- 
stock ; leaves short, ericoid; flowers axillary, sessile; fruits obovoid, 
scabrid. 

Herbacbae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

CABYOPHYLLAOEAB — DlailthttS Qllcropetalus ^er. (No. 2395, 2408): herb 1 ft. high ; 
leaves short and rigid, very acute ; calyx 1-5 cm. long; petals white. 
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MOLLUGiNAOEAE—Psammotropha myriantha Sond, (No. 2396): densely tufted 
with numerous radical 1 inear-acicular leaves; flowers small, pale, in whorls. 
Pollichia campestris Soland. (No. 2361): dwarf erect much-branched 
shrublet, with whorled leaves and sessile clusters of small flowers and small 
white edible berries. 

COMPOSITAE— Aster Harveyanus 0. Kuntze (No. 2382): herb 1^ ft.; leaves linear- 
lanceolate, scabrid on the margin; heads solitary on slender peduncles, 
rays blue. A. muricatus Less. (No. 2385): stems short and slender, numer¬ 
ous from a woody stock; leaves acicular; heads small, with small mauve 
rays. Nidorella hottentotica DC, (No. 2353): white woolly all over ; leaves 



A, petal; B, calyx, stamens and stigma; C, upper part of staminal column 
from inside; D, stigma. 


spathulate-oblanceolate; heads small, pale lemon yellow. Conyza podo- 
cephala DC. (No. 2374): leaves oblanceolate, irre^larly toothed, setulose- 
scabrid; heads on long peduncles, yellow. Heliehrysum aeutatum DC. 
(No. 2355): woolly stems and lanceolate acute leaves; heads densely 
corymbose, bright lemon yellow. H. lanatum Harv. (No. 2356): densely 
felted; lower leaves obovate, upper lanceolate, acute; bracts lemon, 
flowers orange-yellow. Senecio mollicomis C.A. Sm. (No. 2354); slender 
herb; leaves linear, serrulate and closely verrucose, subauriculate at the 
base; flower-heads few, subcorymbose, rays yellow. Osteospermum murl- 
eatum E, Mey. (No. 2362); leaves narrow, pinnately lobulate-toothed; 
flowers pale yellow; achenes obovoid, muricate on the outside. Dlmorpho- 
theca spectabilis Schltr. (No. 2370): sparingly branched herb; leaves sessile, 
lanceolate, soabrid on the margin; heads solitary, pedunculate; peduncle 
and bracts scabrid-puberulous; disk and rays deep mauve. Vernonia 
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monocephala Harv. (No. 2368): stems simple, scabrid; leaves sessile, 
lanceolate, glandular-punctate and scabrid, acute; heads long-pedunculate, 
flowers deep mauve. 

SCROPHULARIACEAE -Graderia subintegra Mast, (No. 2389): low much-branched 
herb, woody at the base; leaves subalternate, lanceolate, scabrous on the 
margin and midrib; flowers subsessile, mauve. Striga bilabiata (Thunb.) 
0. Ktze, (S. Thunbergii Moq.) (No. 2381): erect herb with simple stems 6-9 
ins.; leaves shortly setulose, narrow; bracts leaf-like; mauve flowers in 
close spikes, bilabiate. 

DIPSACACEAE— Scabiosa Columbaria Linn, (No. 2398): leaves pinnately divided ; 
flower-heads pale mauve or white. 

SELAOINACEAE — Walafrida paniculata Rolfe (No. 2404) : diffuse and prostrate 
from a woody stock; leaves linear, glabrous; flowers in terminal clusters, 
very small, white. 

ACANTHACEAE — Justlcla auagalloides T, And, (No. 2384); stems short and simple ; 
leaves oblanceolate, glabrous; flowers mauve, in short axillary racemes. 



Triaspis Nelaonii Oliv. (Malpkjhiaceae), at Doornkloof, Irene, Transvaal. 
A, flower; B, pistil; C, fruit. 


Monocotyledons 

LILIACEAE —Anthericum pulchellum Baker (No. 2406): slender herb; leaves 
elongate-linear, much overtopped by the slender inflorescence 2-2^ ft. high; 
flowers white, nerved with green. 

OBGHIDACEAE —EulopMa Drogeana Lindl. (No. 2369): about 1 ft. high; leaves 
spreading fan-wise, curved ; cauline leaves bract-like, overlapping; flowers 
pale creamy white. 

GBAMINEAE— Cymbopogon plurinodis Stapf (No. 2405): a tufted perennial up to 
3 ft., with glaucous leaves scabrous on the margin and lax narrow panicles. 
Rhyneholetrum setifolium (Stapf) Chiov, (No. 2351): culms 1-1J ft. high, 
with filiform glabrous or hairy leaves; nodes densely woolly; spikelets 
densely villous, with shining white or pink hairs; R. repens (No. 2351a) : 
like the last, but leaves broader and shorter. Eragrostis ChlOfomelas Stevd, 
(No. 2358): a densely tufted perennial, IJ ft., with filiform glaucous leaves 
and open panicles; spikelets about 5 mm. long, pale grey. Themeda 
trlandra Forsak, var. hispida Stapf (No. 2359): tufted, leaves glaucous or 
reddish; spikelets long-pilose. 



Chapter XIX 

TRIP TO THE NORTH-EASTERN TRANSVAAL 

O N 4th January I went.by train with T)r. Pole Evans from Pretoria 
to Louw’s Creek, the lorry caravan having been railed to that 
station. We arrived at Louw’s Creek at 10.30 next morning, and after 
unloading the lorry proceeded towards the Maid of the Mist Mountain/ 
whi(;h Dr. Pole P]vans was anxious to explore. 

The first ])art of the road led up a steep ascent through dense, low 
forest, and then over grassy mountains. Our difficulties may be 
imagined by the fact that it took us six hours to accomplish thirteen 
miles, and, instead of botanising, all hands were needed to help propel 
the lorry u}) the steepest ascents, sometimes only a few feet at a time, 
big stones often having to be placed under the wheels to stop it running 
downhill. It was hot work in this climate, and a camp bed was a 
welcome restiiig-jdac.e that evening. 

At the beginning of the day one of the most striking plants observed 
was Sutera grandiflora> Hiern (No. 2412), which is now to be seen in 
(cultivation in Great Britain (see Botanical Magazine, t. 9452). It grew 
among grass and bushes on the ascent from the low country, about 3 ft. 
high, with light blue flowers, large for the genus. Also among the bushes 
was a familiar greenhouse plant, Oloriosa> virescens Lindl. (Liliaceae) 
(No. 2416), with bright yellow flowers and non-crinkled perianth- 
segments. A pretty Helichrysum, H, longifolium D(L (syn. H. mixtum 
O. Hoftm.) (No. 2417), grew on the hill-tops, with narrow woolly stem- 
leaves, and a dense cluster of heads with pale greenish-yellow bracts. 
The most exciting species to me, however, was Protea Rouppelliae 
Meisn. (No. 2429), which grew hero and there, scattered on the 
hillsides; a small tree up to 15 ft. high, with oblanceolate woolly 
leaves and rather large heads, with the bracts })ale red within and 
silky-grey outside. Another low shrublet which was conspicuous was 
Lotononis tenuipes B. Davy (Papilionaceae) (No. 2432), with oblanceo¬ 
late leaflets and terminal clusters of pale-yellow flowers. Striking plants 

^ Also collected between Louws Creek and Maid of the Mist Mountain : No, 
2410, Trenui guineensis (Schurn.) Ficalho (Ulmaceae); 2411, Dyschoriste 
Rogersii IS. Moore (Acanthaceae) ; 2413, Bcrkheya setifer'a DC. (Compositae) ; 
2414, Senecio caudatus DC. (Compositae); 2415, Nidorella senecionidea DC. 
(Compositae); 2418, Cluytia virgata Pax (Eijphorbiaceae) ; 2419, Selago 

Wilmsii Rolfe (Sbla(3INACEAe) ; 2420, Lasioaiphon splendefis Endl. (Thymelae- 
aceae) ; 2421, Stachys nigricans Benth. (Labiatae); 2422, Lasiosiphon caffer 
Meisn. (Thymelaeaceae) ; 2423, Inezia integrifolia (Klatt) E. P. Phillips (Com¬ 
positae) ; 2424, Cyperus compactns var. fiainssimus (Cypbraceae) ; 2425, 

Pearsonia aristata (Schinz) Dummer (Papilionaceae) ; 2426, Clerodendrum 

triphyllum Harv. (Verbenaceab) ; 2427, Buchnera d^ira Benth. (Scrophulari- 
aceae) ; 2428, Psychotria capensis Vatko (Rubiaceae) ; 2430, Combretum 

Kratissii Hochst. (Combretaceae) ; 2431, Endostemon obtuaifolius N.E. Br. 

(Labiatae); 2434, Olea capensis Linn. (Oleaceae); 2435, Cluytia monticola 
S. Moore (Euphorbiaceae) ; 2436, Vernonia oligocepJiala (DC.) Sch. Bip. ex 
Walp.; 2437, Justicia trinervis Vahl (Acanthaceae) ; 2438, Qymnosporia 

buxifolia Szysz. (Celastraceae) ; 2447, Chascanum^ latifolium var. glabrescens 
(H. H. W. Pears.) Moldenke (Verbenaceae) ; 2448, Acacia Davyi N.E. Br. 
(Mimosaceae), No. 2448. 
n2 
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[Vhotogr.: I. fi. Pole Emus, Feb. 

The Botanical Survey caravans crossing a Soutli African river. 





[Photogr.: /. B. Pole Evans, Apr. 1934. 
Protea Roupelliae Meisn. 1(Peoteaobae), on hill slopes at Dullstroom, North- 

Eastern Transvaal. 
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standing up like sentinels among the grass were Ehynchosia Woodii 
Schinz (Papilionaceae) (No. 2433), only a few plants being seen, up 
to 4| ft. high, with subsessile trifoliolate grey silky leaves and short 
axillary inflorescences of greenish-yellow flowers. 

We camped out on the toj) of a hill near a small clump of bush 
(see photograj)h, p. 366) composed of the following species growing 
in association :— 

Acacia ca.ffra, Willd. (Mimosaceae) (No. 2439), a tree 20 ft. high with 
numerous small leaflets and spikes of cream-white flowers ; internodes 
with small prickles; Rhoicissus erythrodes (Fres.) PI. (No. 2440), 
climber with obovate-wedge-shaped leaflets pubescent below and 
coarsely dentate ; Rubus rigidus Sm. (Rosaceae) (No. 2441), a “ black¬ 
berry ”, a small shrub with the leaflets softly white-tomentellous below, 
and short panicles of flowers with pink i)etals; Grewm occidentalis Linn. 
(Ttltaceae) (No. 2442), a small tree, with ovate-lanceolate acuminate 
nearly glabrous leaves; Allophyllus transvaalensis B. Davy (Safin- 
daceae) (No. 2443), a tree, 15 ft.; leaves trifoliolate, leaflets elliptic, 
serrulate, hairy in the axils of the nerves below, and axillary panicles 
of very small greenish yellow flowers; Trimeria grandifolia (Hochst.) 
Warb. (Flacourtiaceae), a small tree with suborbicular dentate leaves 
5-nerved from the base, and with spreading hairs at the base of the 
nerves, and catkin-like inflorescences of very small flowers; Hibucus 
ped'unculatus Linn. f. (Malvaceae) (No. 2445), a small shrub, with 
3-lobed leaves thinly stel]ate-])ubescent below, and mauve flowers on 
long axillary pedicels; Oldenlandia natalensis Hochst. (Rubiaceae) 
(No. 2446) a herb about 1 ft., with lanceolate acute leaves and terminal 
clusters of slender white or pale blue flowers. 

The Maid of the Mist Mountain ^ did not i)rove after all to be a 
very rich collecting ground, and we made only a few additions to our 
presses. Plants of note were Gerbera Kraussii Sch. Bip. (Compositae) 
(No. 2455), with a few radical elliptic denticulate leaves setulose above 
and white-woolly below, ray-flowers white above, red below; Polygala> 
Galpmii Hook. f. (Polygalaceae) (No. 2461), a shrub growing in dense 
shade, with ovate-lanceolate acute leaves, and slender racemes of pink 
flowers. A striking little Ipomma well worth growing in a pot was /. 
^simplex Thunb. (Convolvulaceae) (No. 2464), with a tuberous root- 
stock, linear lanceolate leaves forming a rosette for the two or three 
white flowers about 3*4-5 cm. long. 

It was delightful country between the Maid of the Mist Moun¬ 
tain and the Hora forest, but the threat of bad weather made 
us hasten from the latter place, for after storms the roads are 
impassable and the streams become flooded. We returned to Louw’s 

^ Also collected ; No. 2449, Clerodendrum glahrum E. Mey, (Verbbnaceae) ; 
2450, Buellia patula Jacq. (Acanthaceae) ; 2451, Pavetta barbertonensis Bremek. 
(Rubiaceae) ; 2452, Royena Oalpinii Hiern (Ebenaceae) ; 2453, Pearsonia 

aristata (Schinz) Diimmer (Papilionaceae); 2454, Selago Junodii Eolfe 
(Selaginaceae) ; 2456, Diaa stachyoides Rchb. f. (Orchidaceae) ; 2457, Phyllan- 
thus heterophyllics Mull. Arg. (Euphorbiaceae ); 2458, Disa patula Sond. var. 
transvaalensis Summerh. (Orchidaceae) ; 2459, Barleria ovata E. Mey. (Acanth- 
aceae) ; 2460, Senecio pellucidus DC. (Compositae) ; 2462, Richardsonia scabra 
St. Hil. (Rubiaceae); 2463, Anihospermum pumilum Sond. (Rubiaceae); 
2465, Satyrium longicauda Lindl. (Orchidacbae) ; 2466, Vigna triloba Walp. 
(Papilionaceae) ; 2467, Cephalanthua natalensis Oliv. (Rubiaceae) ; 2468, 
Vellozia viscosa Baker (Hypoxidaceae). 
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[Photogr.: I. B. Pole Evans, Jan, 1929. 

Mountain country near Barberton, from Three Sisters, Transvaal. 


{Photogr,: /. B, Pole Evans, Jan. 1929. 
The Three Sisters Cold Mine, Barberton District. 
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Creek^ and loaded up our surplus gear, and thence proceeded to 
Barberton. 

At eight miles by the road from Louw’s Creek ^ we found an or(;hid, 
Eulophia Wakejieldii (Rchb. f. & S. Moore) Sumrnerh. (No. 2470), 
which is widely spread in East Africa. 

My eye was taken particularly by a dwarf Acacia, A. sivazica, Burtt 
Davy (Mimosaceae) (No. 2471), low bushes 3-4 ft. high, with about 
four ])airs of elliptic leaflets to each pinna and setosely tipped, small 
yellow balls of flowers, and sickle-shaped fruits about 5 cm. long and 
sticky with sessile glands. Here and there Bauhinia Galpinii N.E. Br. 
(Oaesalptniaceae) (No. 2472), made a brave show (see p. 332), and our 
No. 2473 ])roved to be an interesting j)lant, the Trkif^pis Nelsonii var. 
glabra of Burtt Davy’s Floi’a (Malpiohiaceae). After seeing this in 
the bush, and studying the herbarium material, T am convinced it is a 
distinct s})e(des, and I find it was named T. Thorncroftii by Spencer 
Moore (Journ. Bot. 1921 : 248). It was first collec^ted by (falpin (No. 
643) in the Queen’s River Valley, Barberton, in 1889, and later by 
ThorruToft (Herb. Jiogers 28,566) near Barberton. T. Nelsonii grows 
around Pretoria at a much higher elevation than T. Thorncroftii, and 
is figured in the Flowering Plants of South Africa, t. 109. I also 
collected it on General Hmuts’ farm near Irene (see j). 360). 

At 10 miles from Barberton ^ a tall Liliaceous plant was very con¬ 
spicuous among the trees. This w^as Ornithogalmn Saundersiae Baker 
(No. 2477), with greenish-white flowers; its nearest ally is 0. ambicum 
Linn., from the Mediterranean region. 

At 12 miles ^ and 23 miles ^ we also gathered a few specimens, none 
of which needs special mention. 

Near Inipala Siding we again met wdth Sterctdia Rogersii N.E. Br. 
(Stercitltaoeae) (No. 2490), which we had collected earlier at the 
Limpopo (see ]). 317); Heerm mucronaUi Bernh. ex Krauss (Ana- 
OARDiACEAE) (No. 2491), a slirub with simple oblong-lanceolate 
leaves very glaucous below, and close panicles of small white flow'^ers; 
Hibiscus afromarginatus Eckl. & Zeyh. (Malvaceae) (No. 2492), 
the flowers being either yellow (!) or deep crimson (!) with a purple 
blotch in each case. Turraea, oblancifolui Breinek. (Meliaceae) (No. 
2493) (see figure, p. 359) ; Diospyrosmespiliformis Hochst. (Ebenaceae), 
(No. 2494) ; Orewia fla^vescens Juss. (Tiliaceae) (No. 2495), leaves 
oblong-elliptic, serrulate, flowers yellow, in threes. 

^ Collected near Loiiw’s Creek : No. 2469, Fluggea viroaa Baill. (Euphoii- 
biaceae), berries white. 

2 Also collected at 8 miles from Louw’s Creek : No. 2474, Rhus Bogersii 
Schonl. (Anacardiaceae) ; 2475, Lasiosiphon capitatus (L. f.) B. Davy (Thy- 
melaeaceae); 2476, Crotnlaria australis Bak. f. (Papilionaceae). 

^ Also collected at 10 miles : 2478, Seddera suffruticosa (Schinz) Hall. f. 

(CON VOLVUEACE AE). 

^ Collected at \2 miles : No. 2479, Cassia Ahsus Linn. (Caesalpiniaoeae) ; 
2480, Pachystigma venosum Hochst. (Rubiaceae) ; 2481, Thesium gracilarioides 
A. W. Hill (vSantalaceae). 

® At 23 miles : 2482, Adenia senensis (Klotzsch) Engl. (Passifloraceae) ; 
2483, Jatropha variifolia Pax. (Euphorbiaceae) ; 2484, Euphorbia transvaalensis 
Schltr. (Euphorbiaceae); 2485, Dalbergia armata E. Mey. (Papilionaceae); 
2486, Rauwolfia caffra Send. (Apocynaobae) ; 2487, Steganotaenia araliacea 

Hochst. (Umbellifbrab) ; 2488, Ruttya ovata Harv. (Acanthaceae) ; 2489, 
Commiphora Harveyi Engl. (Bubseraceae). 
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Near Tonetti we encountered an Aloe, A. affinis Berger (Liliaceae) 
(No. 2496), with salmon-pink flowers. 

At Barberton on 7th January 1 was very interested to meet Mr. 
George Thorn(;roft, a veteran botanical collector, after whom many 
plants have been named. His friend Mr. Andrews was anxious to test a 
new car up the mountain road, so we travelled with him. For about 
6 miles we had a glorious climb towards the Lomati Falls. Towards the 
top we stopped to collect,^ among the more showy ]:)lants being Dimor- 
photheca spectahilis Schltr. (Composttae) (No. 2497), a herb about I J 
ft. high, with lanceolate leaves, and handsome heads of deep crimson 
flowers. A pretty Chrysanthemum, C, osmitoides Harv. (No. 2501), 
grew here and there, a rare species, with a woolly base, simple stems, 



Our camp in the hills near the Maid of the Mist mountain, in the Barberton 
District; the chief constituent of the clump of bush was Acacia caffra 
Willd. (Mimosaceae). 


sessile narrowly lanceolate sharply toothed leaves and white ray- 
flowers, very like the British ‘‘ Dog-daisy ’’; and a pleasing species of 
Orthosiphon, 0. serratum Schltr. (Labiatae) (No. 2502), about a foot 
high, with narrowly obovate, coarsely toothed leaves and crimson or 
mauve flowers, one of the calyx-lobes large and crimson. A dwarf 
Hibiscus, H, atromarginatus Eckl. & Zeyh. (Ma^lvaceae) (No. 2504), was 
dotted here and there in the grass, with deeply trilobed coarsely- 
toothed leaves and fairly large flowers, yellow with a purple blotch, 
whilst I was reminded of my work on the Cape Euphorbiaceae by 
Dalechampia Oalpinii Pax (No. 2506), a dwarf creeper with palmately 
3-5-partite leaves and large lobulate yellow bracts. 

^ Also collected towards Lomati Falls : No. 2498, Barleria ovata E. Mey. 
(Aoanthaceae) ; 2499, Helichrymm calocephalum Klatt (Compositae) ; 2500, 
Pa>chyearpuB Schinzianus N.E. Br. (Asclepiadaceab) ; 2503, Ghaacanum 

adenoatachyum (Shau.) Moldenke (Scbophulabiaobae) ; 2505, Anthericum 

Oalpinii Bak. (Liliaceae) ; 2507, Anthericum polyphyllum Baker (Liliaceae) ; 
2508, Raphionacme prooumhena Schltr. (Asolbpiadaoeae). 
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[[‘ hotogr .: 1 . B . Pole Bmm , Jan . 1»29. 


Hush Veld pountry between Barberton and Loiiw’s Creek; the trees are Ptero- 
carpus angolensis DC. (Papilionaceae), Sclerocarya caffra 8ond. (Ana- 
cardiacp^ae), Peltophorum afrlcanum 8ond. (Caesalftniaceae), Lannea 
discolor Engl. (Anacakdtaceae), Comhretum spp. (Combretaceae), and 
Acacia sj)j). (Mimosaceae). 




iPhotogr.: I. B. Pole Evans, Jan, 

Acacia litahumrma Burch. (Mimosaceae), between Barberton and Louw’s 

Creek. 
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[I^hotogr. : J. Ji. Poh' Evans, Jan. 1929 . 

Tho Author’s camp bed, with mosquito net suspended from a small tree, anci 
plant presses, near Melalane, North-kastorn Transvaal. 



[ Phciogr .: /. B . Pole Emm , Jan . 1929. 
The Author sitting on his specimens near Louw’s Creek, North-Eastern Transvaal. 






Refreslvinoiits un¬ 
ci er a l>ig tree cjf 
Ficus Sycoinorus 
Linn, (tlio Author 
standing). 


Native woman in 
the North-Eastern 
Tranisvaal. 
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From Barberton (where a longer stay would have been an advan¬ 
tage) we travelled to Melalane, through mile after mile of Acacia, the 
dwarfs, swazica Burtt Davy (see p. 365) (No. 2471) being very common. 
There were numerous fine trees of Sclerocarya caffra Sond. (Ana- 
cardiaoeae), Peltophorum africanum Sond. (Caesalpiniaceae), Ptero- 
carpus sericeus Benth. and P. angolensis DC. (Papieionaceae), Com- 
breturn spp., and a few examples of Terminalia sericea Burch., and 
Aca,cia lUakunensis Burch. (Mimosaceae), with sometimes a stray 
example of Kigelia pinnata DC. (Bionontaceae), the sausage or 
cucumber tree, and rarely a few bushes of Bauhinia Oalpinii N.E. Br. 
(CaEsalpiniaoeae). There]*were also a* few'large examples of Ficus 



IPhotogr. : I. B. Bole Evans, Jan, 1 {) 21 ). 


On the left, Syzygium guimense DC. (Mybtaceae), between Hectorspruit and 

Piggs Peak Mine. 

gnaphahcarpa Miq. (Mobacbae), very many Acacia nigrescens Bolle 
(Mimosaceae), the “ Knoppiesdoom ”, often subdominant. Farther 
eastwards Gombretum became more plentiful, but the grass was very 
much dried up and there was little herbaceous vegetation. A striking 
flat-topped tree by the roadside was Acacia litakunensis Burch, (see 
photograph, p. 367). 

At Louw’s Creek ^ we visited the police-station, around which 
was a hedge of a Euphorbiaceous plant which puzzled me greatly, as 
I could recall nothing like it in the Flora Capensis. This proved to be 
an exotic from Mexico, Pedilanthus tithymahides Poit. (No. 2509), with 
a zygomorphic involucre pouched at the base, and with white anthers. 
Nearby was growing a striking climber, Senecio garcizans Schltr. 

1 Also collected here : No. 2611, Stormtostemma Monteiroae (Oliv.) N.E. Br. 
(Asci.i;fiadaoeae) ; 2612, Jatropha variifolia Pax (Ettphobbiaceae) ; 2613, 
Eryiknna lyaiatemon Hutch. (Papimonacbab) ; 2614, Corbichonia decumbena 
(Forsek.) Exell (Ficoidacbae) ; 2515, Maphionacme procumhena Schlti. (Ascle- 
piadacbab). 
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(Compositae) (No. 2510), with fleshy, very brittle stems, small obovate 
leaves and small corymbs of narrow ray less heads of white flowers. 

We slept out in the bush at Melalane, where I erected my camp-bed 
beneath a small Acacia tree, from which I suspended the mosquito-net 
(see photograph, p. 368). About 4.30 a.m. I heard a lion roar, but for¬ 
tunately some distance away towards the Kruger National Park, an 
oblong area of about 8000 square miles, about 240 miles from north 
to south, and from 20 to 40 miles wide. On the north it is bounded 
by the Pafuri River, a tributary of the Limpopo arising in the eastern 
Zoutpansberg, and on the south by the Crocodile River, which is (closely 
followed by the railway from Nelspruit to Komati Poort. 



[]*hotogT. : 1 . B . Pole Etmns , Jan . 1929. 


Country between Hectorspruit and Peggs Peak Mine; Horo forest on the 

mountains in the distance. 

The flora of the National Park is still very imperfectly known, but a 
preliminary list ^ of the species abeady collected has been published by 
Miss A. A. Obermeijer. 

After calling at Hector’s Spruit, we proceeded towards the Hora 
forest through very beautiful country with much Terminalia sericea 
Burch. (Combretaceae), and other fine trees characteristic of the Low 
Veld. The vegetation was much more tropical in character, the more 
striking plants met with at 11 miles ^ being Bauhinia Kirkii Oliv. 
(Caesalpiniaceae) (No. 2519), with pilose orbicular leaves deeply 
cordate at the base, and rather small pale yellow flowers, at 23 miles,® 
Combretum Millerianum Burtt Davy (Combretaceae) (No. 2522), a 

^ Obermeijer, Annals Transvaal Museum^ 17 : 185-227 (1937). 

® Also collected at 11 miles from Hector’s Spruit : No. 25i7, Anthericum 
patulum Baker (Liliaceae) ; 2518, Goccinea Eehmannii Cogn. (Cucubbitaceak) ; 
2520, BueUia patula Jacq. (Acanthaceab). 

® Also collected at 23 miles : No. 252i, Hoslundia opposita Vahl (Labiatae). 
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tree 45 ft. high, with narrowly elliptic leaves densely lepidote below 
with pale scales, and elliptic scurfy fruits. In fine grass country 
between 26 and 3J miles, where we were compelled to return as hard 
as we could go ])ecause of an approaching thunderstorm, we collected 
a small number of interesting s])ecies ^ including Duranta repens Linn. 
(D, Plumieri Jacq.) (Vebbenaoeae) (No. 2523), an introduced plant 
from Tropical America, here a shrub 6 ft. high, with blue flowers. A 
‘‘ Dog-daisy ’’-like Composite was Callilepis Laureola DC. (No. 2524), 
with sessile lanceolate leaves and white rays; the recently described 



[rhotogr. : I, B. Pole Eram, Jan. 1029. 


The Low Veld between Hectorsj)ruit and Peggs Peak Mine. The trees are 
mainly rterocarjms angofcrisis DC. (Pafilionaceae) ; Srlerocarya mjfra 
vSond. (Anacakdiaceae), Trichilia crrietica Vahl (Meuaceae), and Ficus 
Sycornorus Limi. (Mokaceak). 

Ormocarpum setosuin B. Davy (Pafilionaceae) (No. 2529), a shrub 
10 ft., with very densely setose fruits; Trinnifetta hirsuta Sprague & 
Hutch. (Tiliaceae) (No. 2532), leaves narrowly oblong, thinly stellate- 
pubescent below, and panicles of light fruits covered with slender pilose 
bristles. 

We stayed the night at Hectorspruit,^ and my thrilling experience 
there deserves to be set up under a special heading. 

^ Also collected: No. 2525, Qeigeria Burkei Harv. (Compositae) ; 2526, 
Juaticia Melampyrum S. Moore (Acanthaoeae) ; 2527, Orthosiphon aerratum 
Schltr. (Labiatae) ; 2528, Pretrea zanguebaric/i (Lour.) J. Gay (Pedaliaceae), 
see p. 329; 2630, Syzygium guineenae DC. (Mybtaceae) ; 2531, Pachycarpua 
appendiculatua E. Mey. (Asclepiadacbae) ; 2533, Oldenlandia Bojeri Hiern 

(Rubiaceae). 

2 Collected here : No. 2534, Anthericum patulum Bak. (Liliaceae) ; 2535, 
Oxygonum calcaratum Burch. (Polygonaceab). 
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My Second " Snake ” 

We arrived at Hec^torspruit very tired, and as it was a wet 
evening, we were glad to seek the shelter of the small hotel. Feeling 
rather worn out with the strenuous day and the moist heat, I soon 
retired to bed. Each of us was allotted a separate room on the ground 
floor and opening on to the verandah. There were no windows, so the 
door had to be left open. 

I was somewhat dubious about that oj)en door—a common enough 
thing in South Africa, but rather disturbing to one from a London 
suburb, where doors and ground-floor windows are always locked at 
night. T was soon in the deep sleep that comes from complete physical 
exhaustion, and in which dreams have no place. I awoke very suddenly. 
There was no interval between sleep and awakeness, no half dreams. I 
was at once very much awake, and acutely conscious that something 
was wrong. The darkness was intense. I could see nothing, not even 
the open doorway. I listened intently. Something or someone was 
in the room ! 

I lay very still. From the wall on my right I could hear a scraping 
noise, like a heavy body dragging itself along the floor. Could it be a 
snake crawling around the room ; perhaps a huge python ? The drying 
papers scattered on the floor rustled as the thing crept over them. Now 
it was getting near the bed-post by my head. Would it pass by, or 
would it start to climb to my pillow ? If so, I might not be able to move 
through fright; for I could feel the perspiration tri(;kling down my brow, 
and not wholly on account of the heat. Had I come all the way from 
Kew, and travelled safely for thousands of miles in Africa, to be stung, 
or perhaps crushed, by this unknown creepy thing ? 

The s(;raping noise continued, and, to my great relief, it seemed to 
have j)assed by the head of the bed, and was right underneath me. 
Something hard struck the farther bed-post. It could scarcely be a 
snake, but what was it ? The noisome beast, whatever it was, continued 
its progress round the room. At length it approached the door, and I 
remembered this was hinged on the inside, and that, if pushed against, 
it would probably close, perhaps automatically lock itself, and then I 
should be shut in with the monster, and none would hear my cries. 
My fears were soon justified, and the door slammed to with a loud 
crash—or so it seemed in the dead silence of the night. The intruder 
continued its perambulation round the room, and began to approach 
again, and the possibility of its crawling over the bed recurred. This 
time it seemed to settle right underneath me and lie quiet for a time, 
apart from an occasional tap on the floor. 

At length I could stand the suspense no longer, and resolved to make 
an attempt at escape. For this purpose I rose as quietly as possible to 
my feet, the bed creaking loudly, and I gathered the bed-clothes around 
my waist as if preparing for a sack race. Thus protected, I sprang to 
the floor and leapt in the direction of the door, which I opened as 
quickly as I could, grabbing my coat from the hook as I did so. Once 
outside, my courage returned, and I went back to the room armed with 
a candle, which revealed not a huge python, but a harmless though 
monster tortoise, calmly reposing and bhnking at me from under the bed. 
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Needless to say I bundled him out on the verandah, not caring, and even 
half hoping, that he might visit a few more of the l)edrooms along the 
stoep whence occasional snores were the only signs of life. 



“ I went back to iny room armed with 
a candle and discovered-! ” 


Though 1 made cautious enquiries the next morning, in case the 
tortoise had been planted ” for my benefit, my companions showed no 
knowledge of the affair, and seemed to have slumbered on peacefully 
during the whole of the disturbance. 



iPhotogr .: 1 , B . Pole Evans , Jan , 1929. 

Ficua Sycomorus Linn. (Moraceae), between Barberton and Hectorspruit 
(the Author on top of the caravan). 


[Photogr,: 7. B. Vole Evans, Jan. 1929. 

Aloe Marlothii A. Borg. (Ltliaceae), between Hectorspruit and Kornati Poort. 

From Hectorspruit we departed the next morning in glorious 
weatlier, whicli soon made me forget the event of the night, and pro¬ 
ceeded towards Kornati Poort, a spot I was anxious to see because of its 
asscxdation with R. Schlechter. On the way we collected in this Low 
Veld country a few interesting plants,^ including some familiar to me 
even in the Flora of West Tropical Africa (see below). But the gem 
today was Adenium swazicum Stapf (Apocynaceae) (No, 2544), a large 
])atch of which we found 10 miles from Hectorspruit. It grew in 
poor soil, with very sparse grass, in a sandy flat in open places among 
Acacia nigrescens, Euclea undulata>, and Combretum spp/; it has a very 
large underground tuber, and flowers of a deep mauve or crimson 
colour with a crimson tube. Flowers were collected for figuring in the 
Flowering Plants of South Africa^, and a plate appeared in 1937, t. 664. 
At about 3 miles from Kornati Poort we stopped to photograph Aloe 
Marlothii A. Berg. (Liliaoeae), 21 ft. high, of which I am privileged to 
reproduce Dr. Pole Evans’ picture (see above). 

Kornati Poort is a hot place on the banks of the Kornati River, and 
instead of going to see the Hippo pool, a local attraction, I engaged two 
boys to carry my things across the railway bridge into Portuguese East 
Africa. A crowd of native children followed us for some distance, but 
soon dropped off, and we ascended to the top of the Lebombo moun¬ 
tains, which run north and south, but are here not very high. Although 

^ Also gathered : No. 2536, Dalberbia melanoxylon Guill. & Perr. (Papilion- 
aceae); 2637, Ipomoea crassipea Hook. (Convolvueaceae) ; 2638, WorTns- 
kioldia longipedunculata Mast. (Turnebaceae) ; 2539, Ipomoea crassipes Hook. 
(CoNVOLVXJiiAOEAE) ; 2540, Mundulea sericea (Willd.) A. Chev.; 2541, Ormo- 
carpum setoeum B. Davy (Papilionacbae) ; 2642, Combretum imherbe var. 

Peteraii Engl. (Combretaceae) ; 2543, Ciaaua qimdrangtdaria Linn. (Ampelid- 
aceae). 
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Adenium swazivum 8ta})f (Apocynaceae), between Hoctorspruit and Komati 

Poort, Transvaal. 



[ Phologr . by the Atiihor , 

On the borders of Swaziland; a chief and his family. 
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Fruit, and vertical section, of Cordyla africana Lour. 
(Caesalpiniaceae), from Komati Poort, N.E. 
Transvaal (two-thirds natural size). 


I collected only a few species, they were nearly all fairly recently dis¬ 
covered and described. They were : Triaspis mnescens Engh (Mal- 
ptghtaceae) (No. 2545), a shrublet on stony ground, softly pilose all 
over, with white hairs, narrowly lanceolate leaves, deep-pink flowers 




Oalpinia tranavaalica N.E. Br. (Lythraceae) from the Lebombo Mountains, 

Portuguese East Africa. 

A, vertical section of flower; B, calyx and style; C, vertical section of ovary; 
D, stamens.—After Hook. Ic. Plantarum. 
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[Photogr, by the Author. 

Bridge across the Komati River at Komati Poort» 
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and suborbicular winged fruits; Orthosiphon serratum Schltr. (Labiatae) 
(No. 2546), herb, 1 ft. high, with ovate-lanceolate serrate pubescent 
leaves, and mauve flowers with one of the calyx lobes very broad and 
rounded, mauve; Euphorbia nsopolycnemoides Pax & K. Hoffm. 
(Euphorbiaceae) (No. 2547), a glabrous much-branched annual herb 
tinged with purple, linear glaucous-green leaves, involucre white; very 
similar in habit, Phyllanthus humilis Pax (Euphorbiaceae) (No. 2548), 
with ovate-elliptic acute leaves; Turraea oblancifolia Bremek. 
(Meliaceae) (No. 2549) (see p. 359); Hermannia, horaginiflora, Harv. 
(Sterculiaoeae) (No. 2550), very small shrublet with stellate indumen¬ 
tum and small obovate toothed leaves, anthers long, acute, mauve; 
Galpinia transvaalica N.E. Br. (Lythraceae) (No. 2551), discovered 
first by Galpin at French Bob’s hill, Barberton, at 2600 ft., and figured 
in Hooker’s leones Planfarum, t. 2375; later it was collected by 
fSchlechter (No. 11,969) at Delagoa Bay in 1898, and by Gomes Sousa at 
Loren 90 Marques, near the sea at Polana, in 1932; a small tree 14 ft. 
high, with opposite elliptic leaves and w'hite flowers; each bract bears a 
large gland (see figure, p. 377); Sphedamnocarpus transvaalica (0. Ktze.) 
B. Davy (Malpighiaoeae) (No. 2552), a climber with small subopposite 
leaves and T-shaped indumentum and clawed petals with jagged edges; 
Senecio transvaalensis Bolus (Compositae) (No. 2553), with glaucous 
entire sessile leaves and pink flower-heads on long slender peduncles. 

I returned from the Lebombo Mountains to Komati Poort, pleased 
to have set foot in Portuguese territory, to see the lorry being loaded on 
to the railway truck, and we travelled back by the evening train, 
reaching Pretoria the next morning about six o’clock. 

It was entirely due to the kindness of Dr. Pole Evans that I had been 
able to see this interesting country in the North-eastern Transvaal. I 
had had a grand time through his efforts and those of his two assistants, 
and with the help of Mr. van Baalen, from the Union Buildings Gardens. 



Chapter XX 

BOTANISING AT HORN’S NEK AND NEAR IRENE 


O N Tuesday, 15th January, I was again indebted to Pretoria botanists 
for arranging an excursion to Horn's Nek, in the Magaliesberg, some 
few miles north-west of Pretoria. I was accompanied by Miss Ver- 
doorn, of the National Herbarium, and by Mr. Van Baalen and Mr. 
Gunn, of the Union Buildings Gardens staff. 

A short account of the Magaliesberg is given by A. C. Leemann in 
Karsten and Schenck, Vegetationsbilder (vol. 22 : Heft. 3, tt. 13-18 
(1931)), with some excellent photographs of the Wonderboom, Ficus 
Pretoriae B. Davy (see large photograph). 

The following enumeration of plants collected by me will give the 
reader some idea of the rather rich and varied flora to be found there 
about this season. Among the most interesting was Clematopsis 
Stunleyi (Hook, f.) Hutch. (Ranunculaecae), a plant I was delighted 
to see in the field, because I had resuscitated the genus some years 
before in a paper in the Kew Bulletin,^ 

The Genus Clematopsis a veritable Missing Link 

Though Africa, as stated previously, has few really primitive types 
of plants, apart from its Cycads and a few Conifers, it has some very 
interesting links and relics. One of the most interesting links is 
Clematopsis, the significance of which I discovered early on in my studies 
of the phylogeny of flowering plants. 

Up to that time the large genera Anemone and Clematis were 
regarded as being quite distinct, though of course closely related. 
Anemone had radical or alternate leaves and imbricate sepals, Clematis 
had opposite leaves and induplicate-valvate sepals. But on examining 
Clematis for indications as to its origin, it was interesting to find that 
certain African and Mascarene species had apparently markedly 
imbricate sepals. This aestivation appeared superficially to be of the 
ordinary imbricate type, but on dissection of the buds of several species 
the types of aestivation shown in the diagram (p, 382) were found to 
occur. In No. 1, drawn from a flower of Clematopsis scabiosifolia, the 
overlapping is simply imbricate, as in Anemone ; in No. 2—^that of C. 
speciosa —it is partly imbricate and partly induplicate-valvate; in 
No. 3— C. Stanleyi —we see a gradation which links up with No. 4— 
G, Kiricii —^wherein the aestivation approaches most nearly to that of 
typical Clematis, except that the alternate overlapped margins are not 
inflexed, like the overlapping margins. 

As a valvate aestivation has no doubt been derived from an imbri¬ 
cate one, the phyletic importance of this remarkable transition should 
not be lost sight of, linking up, as it clearly does, the tribes Anemoneae 
( through Anemone § Pulsatilla) and Clematideae. 

^ Hutchinson, “ Clematopsis, a Primitive Genus of Clematideae Kew 
Bulletin 1920 : 12-22, with ngs. 
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With regard to the difference of the alternate and opposite leaves of 
Anemone and Clematis, respectively, there is an occasional occurrence 
which seems to strengthen the view as to the intermediate position of 
Glematopsis. For when Clematopsis Stanleyi is cultivated, it sometimes 
produces alternate leaves, thereby becoming to all intents and purposes 
a species of Anemone, though all wild specimens I have examined have 
opposite leaves. In addition, three Angolan species have an involucre 
of leaves, which is another '' Anemone feature 



Diagrams showing different types of aestivation of Clenmtopsis (Rantjnculaceae). 

A, Clem/xtopais scabiosifolia (DC.) Hutch; 13, C. apeciosa Hutch.; C, C. 
Stanleyi (Hook.) Hutch.; D, O'. Kirlcii (Oliv.) Hutch. 


In view of the above, therefore, it seems a probability that the old 
plateau of Africa and Madagascar has been the breeding ground for the 
evolution of at least a part of Clematis, whence it may have spread into 
the Northern Hemisphere. I give a map showing the range of Clema¬ 
topsis, most of the species occurring in Angola, where in some places on 
the plateau they form almost a dominant feature of the vegetation. 
Welwitsch mentions that large tracts of pasture ground, amidst the 
forests, look at a distance as if covered with snow, due to the flowers of 
Cle7natopsis. 



Range of Clematopaia (Ranunctilaceae), on the 
j3ateau of Africa and Madagascar, a link between 
Anemone and Clematis, 
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List of Plants Collected at Horn’s Nek, Magaliesberg, 

15th January, 1929 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

MiMosACEAE—Elephantorrhizaelephantina(J5wrc;i.)>S"A^^^eZ«(N oa. 2571,2597): dwarf 
from a woody rhizome, only up to 9 ins. high ; leaflets linear, with the midrib 
to one side, glabrous ; fruits flat, 15 cm. long, 5 cm. broad, nervose-reticulate. 

PAPiLioNACEAE Indigofera angustiloba Bak. /. (No. 2577): leaflets about 5 
pairs, hirsute with appressed hairs; racemes small and short, flowers pink. 
1. oxytropis Benth, (No, 2579) : low shrublet; leaflets about seven pairs, 
softly pubescent; flowers reddish-scarlet; fruits softly pubescent, beaked, 
1-3 cm. long. Tephrosia elongata E, Mey. var. pubescens Harv. (No. 2558) : 
leaflets three, linear-lanceolat/e, with thick margins; flowers orange-red; 
fruits like small narrow peas. T. oblongifolia E, Mey. (No. 2554) : stems 
prostrate; loaves pinnate, leaflets lanceolate-elliptic, pubescent; racemes 
slender; flowers greenish-yellow; pods silky. Vlgna Stenophylla (No, 
2559) : stems weak and straggling; leaflets broadly linear, the lower pair 
hastate at the base; pods linear. Sphenostylis angUStifoUa Soy^d. (No. 
2588) : trifoliolate ; leaflets oblong-lanceolate, nearly glabrous; peduncles 
about 2-flowered ; flowers crimson ; style flattened at the tip. Rhynchosia 
monophylla ScJdtr. (Nos. 2568, 2574) : trifoliolate or unifoliolate; leaflets 
broadly elliptic, acute subcordate at the base; stipules large, ribbed; 
flowers axillary. R. nitens Benth. (No. 2587) : small shrub, silky tornentose 
all over; leaflets ovate, subcordate; flowers bright yellow. Dolichos 
axillaris E. Mey. (No. 2585) : leaflets ovate, a]>j)res8ed-pubescent; flowers 
greenish-yellow. 

CAPPARIDACEAE—Cloome maculata (Sond.) Burn Davy (No. 2595): leaflets three, 
linear, acute ; flowers deep mauve pink. 

TILIACEAE—Trlumfetta Sonderl Fic. Hiem (No. 2600) (see figure, p. 292). 

MALVACEAE —Hibiscus atroiuarginatus Eekl. <0 Zeyh. (No. 2561 ): leaves digitately 
partite, segments coarsely toothed; pedicels longer than the petioles; 
epicalyx of filiform pilose bracts twice as long as the calyx; corolla pale 
yellow. 

HYPERICACEAE — Hypcricum aethiopicum Thunb. (No. 2582) : dwarf from a woody 
rhizome; leaves sessile, ovate, gland-dotted; flowers yellow, spotted with 
black dots. 

CELASTRACEAE — GymDOSporia tenuispina Sond. (No. 2581): a small shrub, witli 
spine-tipped short branchlets, narrowly linear-oblanceolate entire loaves and 
cfull reddish-green fruits. 

HIPPOCBATEACEAE—Salacia Rehmannii Schinz (No. 2557): stems short, from a 
woody stock; leaves alternate, oblanceolate, slightly crenulate; fruits 
obovoid, 3 cm. long, red, tuberculate. 

SANTALACEAE—Thcsium magalismontanum Sond. (No. 2592): stems numerous, 
from a woody rootstock, glaucous; flowers scattered along the whip-like 
branchlets. 

ANACARDIACEAE — Rhus megalismoiltaxia Sond. (No. 2555) : dwarf up to 1 ft. ; 
branchlets purplish; leaflets oblanceolate, leathery, 2*5 cm. long ; berries 
shining. 

ASCLEPIADACEAE—Asclcpias glaucophylia Schltr. (No. 2599): leaves ovate- 
cordate, sessile, glaucous. 

RUBIACEAE—Gardenia Rothmannia Linn. f. (No. 2572): shrub 12 ft.; leaves 
elliptic, with pockets of hairs in the axils of the nerves ; flowers subsessile, 
white, spotted; fruits globose, 5 cm. diam. Fadogia fragrans Robyns (No. 
2563): leaves three in a whorl, oblanceolatef paler below and densely 
papulous-puberulous ; fruits green. Pygmaeothamnus Zeyherl Robyns (No. 
2573): very dwarf; leaves oblanceolate, bluntly acuminate ; fruits obliquely 
obovoid, stipitate, fleshy. Anthospermum pumilum Sond. (No. 2578): 
woody and much branched from the base; leaves small and linear; fruits 
papillous. 
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Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

RANtTNCULACEAJK— Clematopsis Stanley! Hutch. (No. 2667) (see figure, p. 381). 
caryophyllaceae— Dianthus micropetalus Ser. (No. 2580): leaves acicular, 
scabrid on the margin ; flowers white. 

EicoiDACEAE— Llmeum natalense Schellenh. (No. 2566) : spreading herb, with 
small pale white flowers in clusters; seeds reticulate. 

COMPOSITAE — Aster muricatus Leas. (No. 2560): woody at the base; branches 
very slender ; leaves acicular ; rays mauve. Helichrysum cerastioldes DC. 
(No. 2556): dwarf and densely woolly; bracts white. Vernonia capensis 
(Houtt.) Druce (No. 2583) (see p. 260). Ursinia annua Lesa. (No. 2593). 
Berkheya magalismontana Bolus (No. 2570): leaves narrow, with spine- 
tipped lobes, white-woolly below ; heads yellow, paniculate. Dicoma Ger- 
rardii Harv. (No. 2569): woody; leaves linear, white-felted below ; flower- 
heads mauve. 

CONVOLVTTLACEAE— IpoBloea angustlfolla Jacq. (No. 2502): stems almost filiform ; 

leaves linear, hastate-dentate at the base; flowers pale yellow. 
SCROPHULARIACEAE— StHga orobanchoides Beuth. (No. 2564): leaves linear, 
ciliate-pectinate ; flowers mauve-pink. S. bllabiata (Thunb.) 0 . Ktze. (No. 
2586) : leaves setulose ; flowers mauve. 

PEDALiAOEAE— Pretrea zanguebarica J. Oay (Nos. 2589, 2598) (see p. 329). 
LABiATAE —Plcctranthus hirtus Benth. (No. 2566) : 1 ft. high, leaves ovate, 

coarsely crenate, softly pubescent below ; flowers mauve. Becium angUSti- 
folium (Benth.) N.E. Br. (No. 2584): 1 ft. high ; leaves linear, puberulous, 
gland-dotted ; flowers greenish-white. 

MoNOCOTYLEDONvS 

coMMELiNACEAE— Commelina Livingstone! Clarke (No. 2594): small herb with 
linear leaves, broadly ovate sharply beaked bracts and blue flowers. 
LiLiACBAE— Eucomis undulata Ait. (No. 2601): easily recognised in the family 
by the crown of leaves above the dense raceme of green flowers. 

IRIDACEAE — Gladiolus Saunders!! Hk. f. (No. 2591): 2 ft. high; leaves 2 cm. 
broad ; flowers red, speckled. 

ORCHIDACKAE — Eulophia Dregeana Lindl. (No. 2596); leaves sickle-shaped ; 

stem-leaves bract-like, overlapping, acute; flowers with a very short spur. 
CYPBRACEAE— Kylilnga alba Nees (No. 2675): tufted ; heads subglobose, white, 
about 1-5 cm. diam. 

GRAMINEAE— Andfopogon amplectens Nees (No. 2576): sheaths and leaf-blades 
softly pilose ; spikes two, unequal. 

Collecting between Irene and Johannesburg 

Wednesday, 16th January, was devoted to technical work. A day’s 
collecting often means as much time spent in labelling, drying and 
changing the plants and renewing the supply of dry paper. Rarely has 
a collector a superabundance of paper, and when newspapers are wanted 
they are usually not to be had at an average South African hotel. 

On 17th January I made an excursion alone on the road from Irene 
to Johannesburg, so that I should not have to burden my presses at the 
outset of my journey south, the time for which was rapidly approaching. 
In open grass veld a few miles south of Irene a plant press was soon 
filled with a representative collection,^ the following being the most 
striking : Ipomoea Oreenstockii Rendle (Convolvulacbae) (No. 2604), 
branches prostrate, densely pilose, leaves ovate, pilose, corolla deep 
mauve-purple, about 4 «m. long; /. oblongata E. Mey. (No. 2610), very 

^ Also collected : No. 2603, Erioapermum natalenae Baker (LiliaceakI ; 
2606, Pol/ygala hottentotta Presl (Polyoalaceae) ; 2606, Oocygonvm Dregeanum 
Meisn. (Polygonacbae) ; 2607, Hebenatreitia elongata Bolus (SelaginacbaeI ; 
2608, Brachiaria aerrafn Stapf (Gramineae); 2609, Cassia mimoaoidea Linn. 
(Caebalpiniaceae) . 
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similar, but flowers twice as large; Indigofera oxytropis Benth. (Papi- 
lionaceae) (No. 2612), with deep red-carmine flowers; a plant like a 
Scotch ‘‘ Bluebell ”, Wahlenbergia undulata A.DC. (Campanulaceae) 
(No. 2613), erect, about 1| ft., stem leaves narrow, with very wavy 
margins, flowers blue, on long stalks; Pleiospora cajanifolia Harv. 
(Papilionaceae) (No. 2614), a shrub with filiform stipules, obovate very 
mucronate leaflets, and clusters of pale-yellow flowers ; a pretty white 
Aster, A. Peglerae Bolus (Compositae) (No. 2615), with gland-dotted 
rather coarsely toothed ovate-lanceolate sessile leaves, and rather large 
heads with white rays, and an orange yellow Helichrysum, H. acufatum 
DC. (Compositae), with woolly oblanceolate leaves. 

Farther south, near Kempton Park,^ and in a swampy meadow by 
the roadside, another batch was collected, including Oxalis setosa E. 
Mey. (Oxalidaceae) (No. 2617), leaflets broadly cuneate-obovate, 
flowers deep pink; Ghironia palustris Burch. (Gentianaceae) (No. 
2618), with a few radical oblanceolate-spatliulate leaves and a long- 
stalked cyme of few deep y)ink flowers with spirally twisted anthers; 
and a handsome Asclepiad, Xysmalohinm undulatum R.Br. (No. 2626), 
witli softly pubescent lanceolate leaves undulate on the margins, and 
shortly stalked axillary clusters of flowers, the corolla densely setose 
inside. 

^ Also collected : No. 2619, Eulophia aemula Schltr. (Orchtdaceae) ; 2620, 
Asclepias gibba (D. Dietr.) Schltr. (Asclepiadaceae) ; 2621, Echizoglosmm peri- 
glossoides Schltr. (Asclepiadaceae); 2622, Vemonia hirsuta 8ch. 13ip. (Com¬ 
positae); 2623, Alepidia longifolia E. Mey. (Umbellifickae) ; 2624, Argyrolo- 
bimn tuberosum Eckl. & Zeyh. (Papilionaceae); 2625, Sutera aurantiaca Hiern 
(ScROPHULARi aceae) ; 2627, Penniaetum aphacelatum, (Nees) Dur. & Schinz 

(Gramineae). 
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Chapter XXI 

EXCURSION TO THE MAGALAKWIN RIVER AND 
THE BLAAUWBERG 

O N Monday evening, 21st January, I left Irene with Dr. Pole Evans 
by the night train for Potgietcrsrust. Just south of Pretoria the 
Fountains Valley was keeping up to the reputation of its name, for here 
our train was held up for one and a half hours by a terrific downpour. 

We arrived at Potgietersrust at seven o’clock the next morning, 
unloaded the Botanical Survey caravan, and set off for Swerwerskraal, 
34 miles to the north-west (23° 35' S., 28° 80' E.). We collected on the 
way Ipornoea albivenia G, Don (Convolvulaceae) (No. 2628), climbing 
over Rhus, with rounded leaves woolly on the nerves below, and large 



\ Photogr .: /. li . Pole Erann , Jan . ]<J29. 


Ficus Sonderi Miq. (Moraceae) in the Matala Hills. 

handsome flowers, arriving at the farm of Mr. and Mrs. Neethling, who 
had kindly invited us to visit them. They live in typical bush veld, 
and we made a small collection on the farm ^ and in the Matala Hills 
nearby, including Terminalia sericea Burch. (Combretaceae) (No. 
2730) (see figure, p. 295) ;’and Maerua angolensis DC. (Cappabidaceae), 
No. 2638, a tree 18 ft. high. 

^ Also collected No. 2629, Antherothamnus Pearsonii N.E. Br. (Scrophulari- 
aceae) ; 2631, Combretum transmalense Schinz (Combretaceae); 2632, Heeria 
paniculosa (E. Mey.) O. Kt/e. (Anacardiaceae) ; 2633, Acacia Oiraffae Burch. 
(Mimosaceae) ; 2634, Viscum Spragticanum B. Davy (Santalacbae) ; 2635, 
Viscum rotundifolium Thunb.; 2636, Aster luteus (N.E. Br.) Hutch. (COM- 
positae); 2637, Cyathula crispa Schinz (Amabantaceab). 
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[ Piotoer .; I . B . Pok Evant , Jan . 1929. 

Bridge over the Magalakwiu River, a tributary of the Limpopo. 
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In the Matala Hills,^ covered with huge granite boulders, I was 
interested to see Ficus Sonderi Miq. (Moraceae) (No. 2639), about 15 ft. 
high, with suborbicular to broadly elliptic hairy leaves cordate at the 
base ; figs sessile, the size of a pea, woolly; Ta/piphyllurn parvifoliurn 
(Sond.) Robyns (Rubiaceae) (No. 2641). ' 

I include some photographs, taken by Dr. Pole Evans, of the 
Matala Hills, and one showing the view towards the Blaauwberg, with 
fine specimens of Euphorbia ingens E. Mey. (Euphorbtaceae) in the 
foreground. 

On the neighbouring Helbron Farm a few more plants were 
gathered ,2 and early next morning we parted from our kind hosts and 



[ Phologr . : I . B . Pole Evana , Jan . 1929 . 


Tlie Magalakwiii River from the bridge. 

set off again to the north-west, collecting at 28 miles ^ and 44 miles ^ 
distance in the direction of the Magalakwin River bridge. At the 
bridge the only plants to be collected w^ere Adenia senensis (Klotzsch) 
Engl. (Passifloraceae) (No. 2657), with orange-j^ellow fruits, and 
Gornmelina Krehsiana Kunth (Commelinaceae) (No. 2658), a densely 
pubescent herb with yellow flowers. We also collected at the Main 

^ Also collected : No. 2640, Sarcostemina vhninale R. Br. (Asclepiadaceae) ; 
2642, Senecio harbertonicus Klatt (Compositae) ; 2643, Rhoiciasua Schlechteri 
Gilg & Brandt (Ampeltdaceae). 

^ Collected here : No. 2644, Loranthus ruhromarginatua Engl. (Lokanth- 
aceae) ; 2646, Oymnoaporia ulicina (Burch.) (Celastraceab) ; 2647, Rhoiciaaus 
Schlechteri Gilg & Brandt (Ampelidaceae) ; 2647a, Kirkia Wilmaii Schltr. 
(Simarubaceae) (see p. 329); 2648, Commiphora pyracanthoidea Engl. (Simarub- 
aceae). 

® Collected here ; No. 2649, Triaapia Nelaonii Oliv. (Malpighiaceae) ; 2650, 
Commiphora pyracanthoidea Engl. (Simarubaceae ); 2651, Eriocephalua pubeacena 
DC. (Compositae). 

* Collected here : No. 2652, Trochomeria debilia Hook. f. (Cucurbitacbae) ; 
2653, Cadaba termitaria N.E. Br. (Capparidaceae) ; 2654, Goaaypium africanum 
Watt (Malvaceae) ; 2656, Dolichoa pratenais (E. Mey.) Taub. (Papilionaceae). 
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Male inflorescenco and fruiting branchlct of Croton megalobotrys MiiJl. Arg. (C, 
Guhouga 8. Moore) (Exjphokbiaceae), found along rivers of the Northern 
Transvaal and Rhodesia. 


A, base of leaf, showing glands; B, stellate hairs from the leaf; C, male 
flower; D, petal of male flower; E, stamen; F, female flower. (The inflor¬ 
escence may be either unisexual or bisexual.) 

Drift ^ and at Wagon Drift 2 where we again crossed the river by the 

^ Also collected : No. 2659, Qeigeria passerinoidea Harv. (Compositae) ; 
2660, Jiisticia flava VaJil (Acanthacbae) ; 2661, Solanum panduraeforme E. 

Mey. (Solanaceae). 

® Also collected: No. 2662, Rhynchelytrumvillosum (Pari.) Chiov. (Gramineae) ; 
2663, Panicum maximum Jacq. (Gramineae) ; 2665, Jasminum mauritianum 
Bojer (Olbacbae) ; 2666, Cornbretum imberhe Wawra var. Petersii Engl. (CoM- 
bretaceab) ; 2667, Croton megalabotrya Miill. Arg. (see above); 2668, Hibiscus 
Schinzii Giirke (Malvaceae); 2669, Qreuna monticola ^ond,; 2670, Tephrosia 
BurchelUi B. Davy; 2671, Cleome hirta (Klotzsch) Oliv.; 2672, Tylophora cordata 
(Thunb.) Druce (Asclepiadaceae ); 2673, Terminalia prunioides Laws (Com- 

brbtaobab) ; 2674, Acacia pennata Willd. (Mimosaceae) ; 2676, Catophractes 
Alexandri Don (Biononiaceae). 
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ford. At Wagon Drift I was very pleased to find in fruit a Croton 
(Eitphorbiaceae) which I was able to recognise as the same as one I 
had dealt with for the Flora of Tropical Africa—the Groton Gubouga of 
Spencer Moore from the Zambesi basin. Here there were numerous 
trees up to 25 ft. high, and 1 tasted the fresh bark to test its flavour, for 
shortly before that time it had been reported to be valuable in cases of 
malaria.^ It caused a burning sensation in my throat and mouth. 
The species, however, should now be called C. rnegalobofrys Miill. Arg. 
and I give a black-and-white figure of it on p. 390. 

Conspicuous on the banks of the river were large leafless trees of 
Acacui albida D(^l. (Mtmosaceae) marking by their nakedness the 



[ Phoiogr .: I . Ji . Pole Evans , Jan , 1929. 


Wagon Drift, Magalakwin Kiver, showing tlie track of the botanical caravan. 

course of the river for miles. Between Wagon Drift and the Blaauw- 
berg we collected only a few more species, including Sericorema sericea> 
(Schinz) Lopr. (Amarantaceae) (No. 2676), a strict woody plant about 
a foot high with long-silky perianth in fruit; Dicoma tomentosa Cass. 
(Compositae) (No. 2677), with narrowly elliptic denticulate leaves, and 
spine-tipped involucral bracts, woolly outside; and a pretty Nerine, 
N. laiicoma (Ker) Dur. & Schinz (Amaryllidaceae) (No. 2679), this 
being the correct name for the plant called in the Flora Gapensis N. 
lucida Herb, and N.flexuosa Herb. var. Saundersoni Baker, and recently 
described by Miss Barker as N, falcata. 

Our progress near the Blaauwberg was greatly hindered by the soft 
black turf, and our I6rry frequently sank up to the hubs and we had 
to dig out the wheels every now and then. As further rain threatened, 
we deemed it wise to retreat before the ground became any softer. 

^ According to Watt <fe Breyer-Brandwijk, Med, S Pots. PL of Southern 
Africa, p. 100, the bark is used by natives in the Transvaal and Portuguese East 
Africa, and was at one time popular among Europeans as a malaria remedy, the 
powdered bark being made into pills. In Gazaland the bark is used as a fish 
poison. 
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IPhototr .: I . B . Pole Evane , Jan . 1929. 

Vegetation between the Magalakwin River and the Blaauwberg. 
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[ Photogr . by the Author , Jan . 192[). 

erine laticonm (Kor) Dur. & S(^hinz (Amaryllidaceae), on the flats north of 

the Blaauwberg. 




[ Photogr .: I . B . Pole Evans , Jan . 1929, 

Nerine laticoma (Ker) Dur. & Schinz (Amaryllidaceae), north of the 

Blaauwberg. 


0 2 
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This was a fascinating region, and I was very disappointed not to be 
able to explore the Blaauwberg. It has since been visited, however, 
by Leemann, who has published an account of it in Karsten and 
Schenck Vegetationsbilder.^ The mountain gets its name from the moist 
atmosphere, which imparts a blue tinge from a distance. It is a south¬ 
western extension of the Zoutpansberg, being about 30 miles long, and 
there is a plain as wide between the two ranges. This plain of dry 
bush-veld vegetation lies at about 3000 ft. altitude, and the highest 
point in the Blaauwberg is 6600 ft. 

Near streams in the lower regions occur Syzygium cordatum Hochst. 
(Myrtaceae), common farther east, and Salix Wilmsii Seem, (Salica- 



\ Photogr .: /. li . Vole Kratm , Jan . 1929. 


Country north of the Blaauwberg. 

ceae). The forest covering the slopes and valleys is dominated by an 
Acacia, A, Woodii B. Davy (Mimosaceae), and here and there a tall 
Aloe, A. Marlothii (Ltliaceae). Climbers are represented by Ptero- 
lobiurn exosum (Gmel.) Bak. f. (Caesalpiniaceae), which makes such a 
brave show of colour in winter in Wylie^s Poort; others are Rhoicissus 
capensis Burm. f, (Ampelidaceae), and Boerhaavia pentandra Burch. 
(Nyctaginaceae). 

The mist belt occurs at 4000-5000 ft. altitude, and hero grows a 
real forest, with large-leaved species of Dombeya, the stems and rocks 
being covered with Usnea barbata. At the top of the forest, and within 
the influence of the mist-belt, grows Chrysophyllum magalismontanum 
Send. (Sapotaceae), which exists in the Magaliesberg under very arid 
conditions. 

The mist belt, according to Leemann, extends over the whole 

^ A. C. L6emann in Karsten and Schenck Vegetationsbilder, 24 ; Heft 8, 
tt. 43-48 (1935). 
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mountain plateau, on which are found such xerophytic plants as Aloe, 
Crassula, etc> Trees on the plateau are Ficus craterostoma Warb. 
(Moraceae), Cussonia sp. (Araliaceae), Syzygium Legatii B. Davy 
(Myrtaceae), and a Protea sp.^ A heath occurs here, Erica Woodii 
Bolus (Ericaceae), and several species of Helichrysum (Compositae), 
and in dry places Selaginella rupestris Spreng. 



Fruits of Maerua angolensis DC. (Capparidaceae) ; a biishy tree 14 ft., 
from north of the Blaauwberg, Northern Transvaal. 

The massif above the plateau, and culminating in the summit, 
about 1600 ft. above, shelters diminutive specimens of Widdringionia 
Whyiei Rendle (Cupressacbae) only about 6 ft. high, just as I have 
seen them 5 miles west of Wylies Poort. The small Helichrysum 
caespititium Sond. (Compositae) and Thesium disparile N-E. Br. 
(Santalaceae) are very prevalent in this region. There also grows 
here a miniature arboretum of Myrothamnus flabellifolia Welw, (Myro- 
thamnaceae) (see p. 291). 

We had time to collect only about a dozen plants on the flats north 

^ In similar country 5 miles west of Wylie’s Poort we found two species of 
Protea, P. abyssinica Willd. and P. Roupdliae Meisn. 
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of Blaauwberg, all of them interesting species. These were Orewia 
villosa Willd. (Tiliaceae) (No, 2680), a small bush near our camp, with 
Corylus-like, closely reticulate leaves; Balanites australis Bremek. 
(Simarubaceae) (No. 2681), since collected and described by Dr. 
Bremekamp, who found it at Saltpan and Waterpoort, a bush 8-10 ft. 
high, with small, obovate, twin leaflets and small green flowers; Cordia 
Oharaf Ehrenh, (Ehretiaceae) (No. 2682), a shrub up to 12 ft., with 
small, obovate, slightly toothed leaves and small, acute, ovoid fruits; 
widely distributed from here northwards to the Nile districts; Jatropha 
setifera Hutch.^ (Eitphorbiaceae) (No. 2683), a new species collected 
twice previously in the Transvaal, in 1916 by Pole Evans (Gov. Herb. 
No. H. 13,229) at Doornpoort, and by GaJpin (M. 607), in black turf on 
Vogelstruispan, Waterberg; a herb 18 in. high from a rhizome, the 
leaves deeply pinnately divided and variably setose below; Gossypiurn 
africa^num Watt (Malvaceae) (No. 2684), an indigenous cotton; 
Calostepha^ne divaricata. Benth. (Compositae) (No. 2685), a herb with 
winged stems, ovate coarsely toothed leaves, yellow flower-heads, and a 
short jagged pappus; Celosia scahra Schinz (Amarantaceae) (No. 
2686), with pink spikes; Cissus puherula C.A. Sm. (Ampelidaceae) 
(No. 2687), densely puberulous all over; Peristrophe bicalyculata 
(Vahl) Nees (Acanthaceae) (No. 2688), setose at the nodes, leaves 
narrowly lanceolate, corolla bilabiate, carmine; stamens 2; and further 
examples of Nerine laticoma (Kcr) Dur. & Schinz (Amaryllidaceae) 
(No. 2689), with large pink flowers with crimson ribs; Crota^laria, 
Burlceatui Benth. (Papilionaceae) (No. 2690), with greenish-yellow 
flowers; Maerua angoleMsis DC. (Capparidaceae) (No. 2691), a small 
bushy tree, 14 ft., with long necklace-like fruits (see figure, p. 396), and 
Rhigozum hrevispinosum 0. Ktze. (Bignoniaceae) (No. 2692), a shrub 
with knotted branches, the narrow hairy leaves clustered on arrested 
branchlets, and membranous fruits with winged seeds. 

The flora of part of the area which lies between the Blaauwberg and 
the main mass of the Zoutjiansberg was investigated by Miss Ober- 
meijer. Dr. Schweickerdt and Miss Verdoorn in November 1932, when 
they collected 438 specimens, mainly on the farm Zoutpan, the farm 
Eyem (to the west), and via Booysen's farm Chapudi to Waterpoort. 
Schweickerdt and Verdoorn made a second trip to the Zoutpan farm in 
April 1934, and also collected at Duvenhage’s Pan near Amisfort, 
obtaining 252 specimens. An enumeration of the plants collected will 
be found in Boihalia, 3 : 223-258 (1937). 

Another paper recently published is Bremekamp, ‘‘ Merkwiirdige 
Sukkulentypen aus dem nordlichen Transvaal in Karsten and 
Schenck Vegetationsbilder 23 : Heft 3, tt. 13-18 (1932). 

^ Jatropha setifera Hutch, sp. nov. 

Herba basi lignosa usque ad 35 cm. alta; caules glabri. Folia breviter 
petiolata, 12-15 cm. longa, 8-10 cm. lata, pinnatipartita, segment is oblongis 
irregiilariter dentatis infra glauco-viridibus in costa et nervis plus minusve setosis ; 
stipulae setosae. Cymae pauciflorae, bracteis setosis. Sepala lineari-oblonga, 
8 mm. longa, glabra. Corolla vix 1 cm. longa; lobi oblongi, glabri. Ovarium 
glabrum. Fructus 1*3 cm. longus, verrucosus; semina oblonga, maculata, 1 
cm. longa, basi carunculo magno multifido instructa, 

Transvaal : Doornpoort, 4th December, 1916, Pole Evam in Nat, Herb, 
Pretoria H. 13229 (type in Pretoria and Kew Herbarium). Vogelstruispan, 
Waterberg, rare, 19th March, 1923, Qalpin 607. Flats north of the Blaauwberg, 
fr. 24th January, 1929, Hutchinson 2683. 



CJutpier XXII 

PRETORIA TOWARDS PIENAAR^S RIVER 

O N Saturday, 26th January, Mr, A. D. Mogg of the Botanical Dej)art- 
ment, Division of Plant Industry, kindly took me in his car in the 
direction of Pienaar’s River. Mi*. Mogg, a keen ecologist, pointed out 
some very interesting plant associations on the way. Near Wonder- 
boom Station, beyond the Magaliesberg, whose contours were now 
becoming almost as familiar to me as the Surrey Downs, we stopped to 
photograj)h fine examples of Acacia heheclada DP. (Mtmosaceae) (see 
[)hotograj)h), and on a kopje near Bon A(;cord, 10 miles from Pretoria, 
there were fine examfjles of Chrodendrum Eehmminii (Uirke (Vek- 
benaceae) (No. 2900), a shrul) about 10 ft. high (see })hotograph, p. 
399), and other jdants. 

Mainly due to the great assistance T received from Mi\ Mogg, I 
made some eighty additions to my (collection, and the plants gathered 
between Woiulerboom Station and Hainan’s Kraal, which is as far as 
we went, are set out in systematic order, the distance from these two 
points being not more than 20 miles. They were kindly dried for me by 
Mr. Mogg, and were numbered after my rcdurn from Belfast, which 
explains why tliey are not in proper numeri(;al secpiencc. 

Collected between Wonderboom Station and Haman’s Kraal, 

26th January, 1929 

FiLicEs—Pellaea involuta (Baker) (No. 2902). 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

SAPOTACEAK— Mimusops Zeyheri Sond. (No. 2905) (see figure, p. 305). 
mimosaceae - Acacia heteracantha Burch, (No. 2834): pairs of long white thorns ; 
flowers white, in small globose balls. A. Stolonifera Burch. (No. 2835) : 
dwarf, pubescent all over; fruits woody, narrowed to each end. A. caffra 
Willd. (No. 2907): fruits glandular-puberulous. A. hebeclada DC. 
(observed, see photograph). 

PAPILIONACEAE— Indigofcra sordida Bevth. (No. 2842): leaflets about 10 pairs, 
hoary; flowers red. Mundulea sericea (Willd.) A. Chev. (No. 2885) (see 
p. 356). Abrus laevigatus E. May. (No. 2901): straggler; flowers white ; 
fruits broadly oblong, thinly pubescent. 

ubTicaceae — Pouzolzia hypoleuca Wedd. (No. 2897) : leaves ovate, 3-nerved at 
the base, entire, white-cobwebby below. 
capparidaceae — Cleome rubella Burch. (No. 2855): small annual with 5-6 very 
narrow leaflets, and deej) }}ink solitary flowers; fruits puberulous, beaked ; 
C. monophylia Linn. (No. 2894) : loaves simple, lanceolate; raceme with 
leafy bracts; flowers pale pink; fruits 7 cm. long, scabrid. 
thymelaeaceae— Arthrosolen serlcocephalus Meim. (No. 2881) : stems several 
from a woody stock, thinly pilose; leaves linear, acute, glabrous; heads 
greenish-yellow, very silky. 

CUCURBITACEAE— Cocclnca pubescens (Sond.) (No. 2903) : trailer, leaves shortly 
I)etiolate, deeply divided, verrucose, pubescent dn the nerves; flowers pale 
primrose-yellow, 

OCHNACEAE— Ochua pretoriensis Phillips (No. 2875) : a gnarled shrub; leaves 
lanceolate, very slightly crenulate; calyx enclosing the black fruit. 
coMBRETACEAE— Combretum apiculatum Sond. (No. 2866) : leaves viscid and 
shining, elliptic, shortly acuminate; fruits shining, glabrous. 

398 
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{ Photogr . A . 0 . D . Mogg , Jan . 1929. 


Cleradendrum Rehmannii Giirko (Verbbnaceae), with the Author at Bon Accord, 

10 miles north of Pretoria. 
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TILIACBAE —Triumfetta Sonderi Fic, db Hiern. (No. 2841) (see figure, p. 292). 
Grewia flava DC, (No. 2908): leaves oblong, denticulate, softly tomentellous 
below. 

STERCULIACEAE —Hermannia Holubii B. Davy (No. 2879) : leaves broadly 
oblanceolate, dentate ; corolla pink; stamens mauve. 

MALVACEAE — AbutUoil austro-afrlcanum Hochr. (No. 2837): hoary all over with 
stellate hairs, flowers lemon yellow. Hibiscus subphysaloides Hochr. (No. 
2870): leaves 3-5-lobed, thinly p\ibescent; flowers on long pedicels, orange- 
red with dark blotch. 

MALPiGHiACEAE —Sphcdamnocarpus pruriens (E. Mey.) Szyszl. (No. 2898): 
climber, leaves elliptic, small, tomentose, with medifixed hairs ; fruits winged. 

AMPELiDACEAE —Rholclssus crythrodes (Fres.)PL (No. 2896): climbing; leaflets 
3, obovate-cimeate, dentate, pubescent below. Cissus Sandersonii Harv. 
(No. 2904) : 5-foliolate, leaflets obovate, coarsely toothed, softly imberulous 
below. 

RUBIACEAE —Pavctta Zeyheri Sond. (No. 2838): leaves linear-oblanceolate, 
glabrous ; fruits fleshy, the size of a j)ea. Oldenlandia Bojeri Hiern (No. 
2852): herb from a woody stock, leaves narrowly lanceolate; flowers 
white. 0. setifera (No. 2873) : leaves linear; flowers tinged with pink. 

VERBENACEAE —Clcrodendrum triphyllum (Harv.) Pears. (No. 2882): leaves in 
whorls of 3, linear-lanceolate, glabrous; flowers few, blue. C. Rehmannii 
Oiirke (No. 2900) (see p. 399). Vitex Zeyheri Sovd. (No. 2906) : shrub ; 
leaves 3-5-foliolate, narrowly oblanceolate, entire, tomentellous; calyx 
nervose. Chascanum hederaceum (Sond.) Moldenke (No. 2847) : leaves 
obovate-cuneate, coarsely dentate, pubescent. 

Herbaceae (Herbaoeous Dicotyledons) 

CARYOPHYLLACEAE Diailthus Zeyheri Sond. (No. 2853): 1J ft. high ; calyx 4 cm. 
long; petals white. 

portulacaceae —Portulaca collina Dinter (No. 2914): densely stipulate herb 
with yellow flowers. P. kermesina N.E. Br. (No. 2914a) : similar but witli 
less conspicuous thread-like stipules. 

CRASSULACEAE —Crassula nodulosa Schonl. (No. 2909): tufted herb, with opposite 
narrow leaves pectinate on the margin, and sessile axillary clusters of 
flowers. C. transvaalensis 0. Ktze. (No. 2911): habit of Lycopodimn; 
leaves small, lanceolate ; flowers axillary, sessile. 

saxifraoaceae —^Vahlia capensis Thunh. (No. 2862): herb with a woody stock, 
densely leafy, leaves acicular ; flowers yellow. 

COMPOSITAE —Pentzia incana O. Ktze. (No. 2836) : much-branched knarled 
shrublet, with small pinnate leaves and small heads of creamy white flowers. 

SOLANACEAE—Lycium arenicola Miers (No. 2874): small shrub, with very short 
spines ; leaves linear, fascicled; flowers white. 

CONVOLVULACEAB — CoDVOlvulus capensls Burm. var. plicatus Baker (No. 2895): 
trailer ; leaves pinnatilobate, silky-tomentose ; peduncles few-flowered. 

SCROPHULARIACEAE —Strlga elcgaus Benth. (No. 2854): corolla limb scarlet, tube 
yellow. Alectra orobanchoides Benth. (No. 2899) : herb, leaves very small, 
flowers primrose yellow. Craterostigma plantagineum Hochst. (No. 2884): 
small herb, with broad radical Plantago-like many nerved leaves, corolla 
blue, edged with white. 

PEDALIACEAE —Pteiodiscus speclosus Hook. (No. 2913) : root tuberous ; leaves 
oblanceolate, coarsely toothed; fruits four-winged, 1-5 cm. diam. 

ACANTHACEAE —Barloria Virgula C.B. Cl. (No. 2868) ; woody, leaves small, 
oblanceolate, bristle-tipped ; bracts pinnate-pectinate. 

ZYGOPHYLLACBAB —Zygophyllum simplex Linn. (No. 2912); small much-branched 
herb with small opposite succulent leaves and small white flowers. 

Monocotyledons , 

COMMEIANAOEAE —Cyanotls nodiflora Kunth. (No. 2910): flowers sky blue, in 
sessile axillary clusters. 

amaryllidacbae —Nerine laticoma (Ker.) Dur. db Schinz. (No. 2868) (seep. 393). 

AGAVACEAE—Sanseviorla aethiopica Thunh. (No. 2916): leaves linear, flat, finely 
scabrid, margined with red. 
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cYPEiiACEAE—Fimbristylls hispidala {VaU) Kmth (No. 2846). Marisous 
Rehmannianus Boeck. (No. 2860). M. Sieberianus Neea (No. 2915): spikes 
about 1 cm. long. Kyllinga alba Neea (No. 2883): heads subglobose, 
nearly white, about 1-6 cm. diam. Cyperus semitrifldus Schord. (No. 2886): 
6-9 in. high; leaves filiform ; spikelets sessile, imequal, up to 1'5 cm. long. 

GuAMiNEAE—Cymbopogon marglnatus Stapf (Nos. 2839, 2840). Setaria llnden- 
bergiana Stapf (No. 2839a). Eiyoneurus glaber Phillips (No. 2843). Tri- 
choneura grandiglumis Ekman (No. 2844). Mierochloa cafira Neea (No. 
2846). Andropogon schirensis var. angustifolia (Stapf) (No. 2848). Dlgi- 
taria tricholaenoides Stapf (No. 2849). DIplachne blflora Hack. (No. 2850). 
Eragrostis chaleantha Trin. (No. 2851). Digitaria monodactyla Stapf (No. 
2867). Aristida junciformis Trin. et Rupr. (No. 2858). Eragrostis lappula 
var. divaricata Stapf (No. 2859). Digitaria eriantha var. stoionifera Suipf 
(No. 2863). Aristida graciiiflora Pilgcr (No. 2864). Anthephora pubeseens 
Neea (No. 2865). Eragrostis barbinodis Hack. (No. 2866). Sporoboius 
nitens Stent (Nos. 2869, 2872). Panicum coloratum Linn. (No. 2870). P. 
maximum Joe?. (No. 2877). Eragrostis obtusa Munro (No. 2871 ). Digitaria 
tricholaenoides Stapf (No. 2878). Perotis indica (Linn.) 0. Kuntze (No. 
2880). Sporoboius festivus Hochat. var. iibrosus Stapf (No. 2887). Hetero- 
pogon contortus Roem. dh Schvlt. (No. 2888). Aristida barblcollis Trin. et 
Rupr. (No. 2889). Pogonarthria squarrosa Pilyer (No. 2890). Hyparrhenia 
dissoluta (Steud.) C.E. Hubbard (No. 2891). Schmidtia bulbosa staj)f (No. 
2892). Eragrostis superba Peyr. (No. 2893). 



Chapter XXIII 
PRETORIA TO BELFAST i 


A FEW days were again oecnpied in drying my i)lant8 and 
clearing the presses, and this was done with every facility at 
General Smuts’ farm. Pretoria was visited in order to book a return 
passage on the Balmoral Castle, sailing from Cape Town on 12th Aj)ril. 

On the advice of General Smuts, I now prepared for a trip to 
Belfast, about 130 miles from Pretoria, and the highest station on the 
main line to Louren 90 Marques. Its altitude is about 6450 ft., and it 
has a white population of less than 1000, and is a summer health resort. 


After overhauling my plant presses at the National Herbarium on 
the morning of 28tli January, I set off at eleven o’clock, via Erasmus 



Senecio serratuloides DC. (Compositae), near the Premier Mine, Pretoria. 
A, habit; B, tyjncal leaf; C, ray-flower. 


and Witbank. Near the Premier Mine ^ I stopped the car to collect a 
fine, tail, many-headed Senecio, 8, serratuloides DC. (No. 2697), with 
linear, sharply serrate leaves and with white ray-flowers, which was 
growing among clumps of Acacia. 

Near by was Cleome diandra Burch. (Capp arid ace ae) (No. 2698), a 
delicate herb with very narrow leaflets and short racemes of deep 

^ After leaving Belfast on my return to Pretoria and having travelled about 25 
miles, I suddenly realized that one of my plant presses had disappeared. As it 
could not possibly have fallen out of the car, I telegraphed and wrote to the 
hotel, but never heard anything about it. I could only conclude that it was 
stolen, and this explains the blank in my numbers, mainly collected at 
Machadodorp. 

2 Also collected : No. 2693, Dimorphotheca apectabilis Schltr. (Compositae) ; 
2694, Aaclepiaa affinis Schltr. (Asclbpiadacbae) ; 2696, Oladiolua Elliottii 

Baker (Ibidaoeae) ; 2697, CepheUaria Zeyheriana Szab6 (Dipsacaceab). 
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mauve-pink flowers, the dorsal two petals with a pair of yellow blotches 
in the middle, and Pelargonium Zeyheri Harv. (Geraniaceae) (No. 
2699), the radical leaves multisect into fine segments, with umbels of 
duU-pink flowers. 

In a broad, wet vlei by the roadside were some interesting plants,^ 
including Lobelia decipiens Sond. (Lobeliaceae) (No. 2701), an erect 
species 1--1| ft. high, with small, linear leaves, the lower lip of the 
corolla blue, with two yellow blotches, the upper lip deep crimson ; 
Chironia transvaalensis Gilg (Gentianaceae) (No. 2702), about 1 ft. 
high, several pairs of linear stem-leaves, and cymes of crimson flowers 
with spirally coiled anthers. Filling the vlei was a sedge, Scirpus 
corymbosus Roth. (No. 2706), with lateral clusters of warm brown 
spikelets, and, less common, a Juncus, J. oxycarpus E. Mey. (No. 2707), 
and Pycreus macraMhus G.B.Cl. (Cyperaceae) (No. 2708), with a grass, 
Andropogon huillensis Rendle (Gramineae) (No. 2709). 

Towards Middelburg, where 1 arrived at 5.30, the road lay through 
pleasant high veld country, densely covered with long grasses of all 
kinds. 

Between Middelburg and Belfast the country was of much the same 
type, and at 3 miles I started to collect plants, including Nesaea 
sagittifolia Koehne (Lythraceae) (No. 2710), a small bush with imbri¬ 
cate, lanceolate, cordate-based leaves and axillary, subsessile, carmine 
flowers; Gerbera discolor Sond. (Compositae) (No. 2711), with a woolly 
base, discolorous, oblanceolate, radical leaves, glabrous above, woolly 
below. 

At 5 miles ^ from Middelburg conspicuous plants were Lapeyrousia 
Sandersonii Baker (Iridaceae) (No. 2716), with narrow, strict leaves 
and a wide panicle of deep-blue flowers, and Indigofera oxyiropis Benth. 
(PAPiLioisrACEAE) (No. 2718), a small shrublet, with short, pedunculate 
racemes of red flowers and short, densely hirsute fruits. 

Near Arnot a conspicuous monocotyledon by the side of the railway 
was Scilla rigidifolia Baker (Liliaceae) (No. 2719), with thick, rigid, 
many-nerved, lanceolate leaves and a dense raceme of small white 
flowers, the lowermost pedicels 5-6 cm. in length. 

Between Arnot and Belfast,^ in open grassland, were two orchids, 
Hahenaria clavata (Lindl.) Rchb. f. (No. 2720), with green, spider-like 
flowers, and Disa. Cooperi Rchb. f. (No. 2722), ]-U ft. with a thick spike 
of long-spurred flowers; and two striking Asclepiads, Asclepias 
macropus Schlechter (No. 2721), stems procumbent, leaves ovate- 
elliptic-acute, with several spreadirig, looped nerves and a terminal 
globose cluster of flowers, the corolla green, reflexed, corona green; and 

1 Also collected : No. 2700, Cyperua sphaerospermus Schrad. (Cyperaceae) ; 
2703, Xyria capeusis Thunb. (Xyridaceae) ; 2704, Wahlenbergia caledonica 
Sond. (Campanulaceae), small blue flowers like Scotch “bluebells”; 2706, 
Nidorella anomalxi Steetz (Compositae). 

^ Also collected : No. 2712, Hermannia transvaalensis Schinz (Sterculi- 
aceae); 2713, Hibiscits aethiopicus Linn. (Malvaceae); 2714, Listia hetero- 
phylla E. Mey. (Papilionaceae). 

3 Also collected : No. 2715, Oldenlandia herbacea Roxb. (Rubiaceae) ; 2717, 
Oeigeria protensa Harv. (Compositae). 

* Also collected : No. 2724, Sopubia cana Harv. (Scrophulariaceae) ; 2725, 
Helichrysum latifolium Less. (Compositae); 2726, Lotononis Bainesii Baker 
(Papilionaceae); 2727, Hypericum Lalandii Chois. (Hypericaceab) ; 2728, 
Ddosperrm Sutherlandii N.E. Be. (Fiooidaceab). 
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Pachycarpus campanulatus var. Sutherlandii N.E. Br. (No. 2723), stems 
simple, about 1 ft. high, leaves linear, the flowers four or so in a terminal 
umbel, very handsome and large for the family (4-5 cm. diameter), 
the corolla widely bell-shaped, green, the corona lobes tipped with dark 
purple. A pretty Papilionaceous plant was Argyrolobium inherosum. 
Eck. & Zeyh. (No. 2729), with a tuberous rootstock, trifoliolate linear 
leaflets, the standard yellow, but red outside, like the wings. 

I arrived at Belfast about midday, and put up at the hotel. Next 
day (31 January) the commonage reminded me of an English meadow, 
and the collection I made will be best shown in systematic order. A 
whole season’s study of the flora of this region would yield some very 
interesting results, as it is the highest part of the high veld. 


Collected at Belfast, on the Commonage, 

31st January-lst February, 1929 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

KOSACEAB — Alchemilla Woodii 0. Kuntze (No. 2758): creeping; leaves small 
orbicular, lobulate and dentate, pilose. 

PAPILIONACEAE —Psoialea polysticta Benth, (No. 2740): small shrub; leaflets 
oblanceolate, gland-dotted ; flowers white, faintly tinged with pale blue. 
Indigofera hedyantha EchL ct? Zeyh, (Nos. 2747, *2749): shrublet, densely 
leafy; leaflets linear; flowers deep scarlet red or crimson. Trifolium 
africanum Ser. (No. 2740) : peduncles pilose; flowers bright crimson. 

RtTBiACEAE —Peiltanisia prunelloides (Sond.) Druce (No. 2743) : stems hispid ; 
leaves lanceolate; flowers lavender-blue, in a dense head. 


Herbaceae (Herbaceous ])icoTyLEDONs) 

CARYOPHYLLACEAE— Silenc Burchellil Otth, var. angustifolia Sond. (No. 2705) : 
slender herb, corolla pink, with white corona. 

molluginaceae— Psammotropha myriantha Sond. (No. 2751): densely tufted, 
with short linear radical leaves, and tiers of small pale green flowers. 

GENTiANACEAE — Chiroilia palustHs Burch. (No. 2737): basal leaves few, linear- 
oblanceolate. 

campanuIjACEAE — Cyphia elata Haw. (No. 2733): stiff herb, 1 J 2 ft. high ; leaves 
sessile, lanceolate, denticulate; flowers in a short dense spike, pale yellow. 

lobeliaceae— Lobelia Erinus Linn. (No. 2750) : weak herb with linear dentic¬ 
ulate leaves and sky blue corollas with two white spots. 

gompositae— Helichrysum aureo-nitens Sch. Bip. (No. 2750): herb 9 in. high, 
woolly all over; leaves narrowly linear-oblanceolate ; heads golden-yellow, 
shining. H. decorum DC. (No. 2745): herb 1J ft.; leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
auriculate, woolly; heads solitary, yellow. Senecio peltiger C. A. Smith 
(No. 2767): herb 3 ft.; leaves peltate, suborbicular, dentate ; heads yellow, 
in a lax corymb, ray less. Dimorphotheca Barberiae HartJ. (No. 2730): 
cauline leaves remotely toothed, setulose ; heads long-pedunculate ; rays 
dull pink-mauve, disk crimson. 

crassulaceae— Crassula vaginata EcU. (Ss Zeyh. (No. 2763) : 1 ft. high, leaves 
linear, margin densely and very shortly pectinate; flowers yellow, in dense 
terminal cymes. C. sp. (No. 2744): herb 9 in. high, with a tuft of linear- 
lanceolate leaves and oblanceolate stem leaves setulose on the surface and 
pectinate-ciliolate; flower-buds dull red. 

UMBELLIFERAB — Alcpidca sctifcra N.E. Br. (No. 2734); stem leaves numerous, 
narrowly lanceolate, with long setose teeth ; flower-heads small, white. A. 
longifolia E. Mey. var. angttsta Diimmer (Nos. 2732, 2757) ; basal leaves 
oblong or elliptic, long-setose-ciliate, long-petiolate; stem leaves linear, 
few; heads few, white. 
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SOLANACEAE —Solanum capense Linn. (No. 2739): stems short from a woody 
stock, with recurved prickles; leaves narrow, sinuate-lobate, prickly; 
flowers white ; fruiting pedicels recurved. 

SCROPHULAKIACEAE— Melasma scabrum Berg. (No. 2753): herb 1 ft. high with 
linear-lanceolate scabrid leaves and long pedicellate flowers, the corolla 
aureolin-yellow with deep crimson throat. Buchnera dura Benth. (No. 
2760) : leaves lanceolate, remotely denticulate, towards the base of the 
stem, spike short, the flowers pale crimson. Sutera arcuata Hiern (No. 
2748): leaves obovate, coarsely dentate, ])ubescent; flowers in leafy 
panicles, pale pink. Nemesia capensis {Tlmnb.) Kuntze (No. 2735) : herb 
with lanky sterns ; leaves narrowly lanceolate, denticulate ; flowers crowded 
at the end of a long peduncle ; corolla deep pink, with two yellow humps on 
back lip. 

SELA(iiNACEAE— Solago slata Rolfe (No. 2766) ; branches hispid; leaves nar¬ 
rowly ovate, toothed; corymbs of small pale mauve flowers. 



Melasma scabrum Berg. (ScRorHULARiACEAE), from 
Belfast; corolla yellow with crimson eye. 


ACANTHACEAE — Ciabbea acaulis N.E. Br. (No. 2752); stemless; leaves in a 
rosette, obovate; flowers in a sessile head with tailed pectinate bracts; 
corolla pale mauve-white, with 2 yellow anthers. 

GERANiACEAE—Pelargouium aconitophyllum var. latisectum Knuth (No. 2764); 
radical leaves ovate-triangular, coarsely toothed ; flowers pale pink, numer¬ 
ous in an umbel, calyx silky. Geranium incanum var. purpureum B. Davy 
(No. 2731); leaves digitately and finely dissected ; flowers magenta. 

LABiATAE— PlectranthUS calycinus Benth. (No. 2742): amongst rocks; herb 
2 -3 ft.; loaves ovate, closely reticulate, crenate; flowers light mauve, in 
axillary spike-like subsecund panicles. IPycnostachys reticulata Benth. (No. 
2736); herb 2J ft., leaves in whorls of 3, linear-lanceolate, denticulate; 
spikes of mauve flowers with reflexed subulate bracts. 


Monocotyledons 

LILIACEAE — Aloe Eoklonls Salm. (No. 2754): nearly 2 ft. high, with a rosette 
of narrowly oblong shortly toothed leaves, and almost an “ umbel ” of pale 
yellow flowers. 

AMARYLLIDACEAE — AgapanttlUS pendulus L. Bolus (No. 2768) : flowers blue, 
pendulous on short pedicels. 

IRIDACEAB — Gladiolus Papilio Hook. f. (No. 2755): 2J ft., leaves lanceolate, 
hood of perianth pale grey-blue, falls middled with blue, crimson and 
yellow. 

ORCHIDAOBAE — Satyrlum longicauda Lindl. (No. 2738): basal leaves broadly 
ovate, pointed; flowering stems l-lj ft., densely bracteate; flowers white 
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tinged with carmine. (No. 2762): the same but flowers dark red. Sohlzo- 
chllUS Zeyheri Schltr. (No. 2759): slender, about 1 ft., leaves cauline, linear, 
gradually becoming shorter upwards; flowers bright yellow, very pretty. 
Disa Macowanii Rchh. f. (No. 2761): stem leaves lanceolate, flowers in a 
dense narrow spike, white. 

I made another collection on rocky hillsides near the dam and in 
vleis,^ but unfortunately some of these were lost in the stolen press 
(see foot of p. 402). Among the more interesting were a beautiful 
orchid in the swamp, Satyrium ocellatum Bolus (No. 2770), 1| ft. high, 
with lanceolate, amplexicaul, several-nerved leaves, and j)ale to deep- 



Crahbea acauUs N.E. Brown (Acanthaceae), from 
Belfast; flowers mauve white. 

pink flowers with long, slender spurs; an endemic species of Epilobium, 
E.capense Buchinger (Onagraceae) (No. 2776), with crimson flowers, 

^ Also collected : No. 2769, Crasmla ruhescens Schonl. (Crassulaceae) ; 
2771, Helichrysum Qalpinii N.E. Br. (Compositae) ; 2773, Wahlenhergia undulata 

A. DC. (Campanulaoeae) ; 2774, Conyza pinnaia. O. Kimtze (Compositae); 
2775, Limosella maior Diels (Scrophueartaceae) ; 2778, Dianthus transvaalensis 

B. Davy (Caryophyllaceab) ; 2780, Aster Bakerianus B. Davy (Compositae) ; 

2781, Knowltonia transvaalensis Szysz. (Ranunculaceae) ; 2782, Kniphojia 

aloides Baker (Liliaceae) ; 2784, Gladiolus Elliottii Baker (IridAceae) ; 2787, 
Mezleria Dregeana Sond. (Lobeliaceae) ; 2790, Habenaria Dregeana Lind I. 

( Orchid ace AE ); 2792, Disa polygorhoides Lindl. (Orchidacbae) ; 2793, 

Lotononis mucronata Conrath (Papidionaceae) ; 2794, Eriocaulon Sonderia- 
num (Eriocaulaceae) ; 2796, Helichrysum sp, (Compositae) ; 2797, Peri- 
glossum angustifolium Dene. (Asclepiadaceae) ; 2798, Corycium nigrescens 
Schltr. ( Orchid ACE AE ); 2799, Senecio laevigatus var. integrifolia Harv. (Com- 
positab) ; 2801, Walafrida deusifiora Rolfe (Selaginaceae) ; 2802, Bu^chnera 
dura Benth. (Scrophulariaceae) ; 2803, Hermannia transvaalerisis Schinz 

(Sterculiaoeae) ; 2804, Lopholaena segmentaia (Oliv.) S. Moore (Compositae) ; 
2805, Ceratostigma Schlechteri (Kranzl.) Schltr. (Orchidaceae) ; 2806, Oeigeria 
intermedia 8. Moore (Compositae); 2807, Rhamphicarpa tuhulosa^ Benth. 
(Sorophueariaceab). 
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the indigenous poppy, Papaver aculeatum Thunb. (No. 2777) (see figure, 
p. 205), with rich salmon-orange flowers, a dwarf Rhus, R. discolor E. 
Mey. (Anacardiaceae) (No. 2779), among rocks, with softly tomentose 
leaflets, a striking Liliaceous plant, Androcymbium melanthoides Willd. 
(No. 2783), also growing among rocks, with large, pale flowers striped 
with green; Asclepias macropus Schltr. (Asclepiadaceae) (No. 2785) 
(see p. 403); Zaluzianskya maritima Walp. (Scrophulariaceae) (No. 
2786), a herb 1 ft. high, with strigose-pubescent stems, sessile oblanceo- 
late leaves, and short spikes of flowers, crimson outside; a sky-blue- 
flowered Babiana, B, hypogaea, Burch. (Iridaceae) (No. 2789); Heben- 



Androcymhimn it} elanth aides WiJld. (Liltaceae), 
from Belfast; perianth and bracts white streaked 
with green. 

streitia comosa Hochst. (Selaginaceae) (No. 2795), flowers white with 
crimson spot. 

My excursion to Machadodorp and beyond nearly to Waterval Boven 
was cut short by the advent of heavy rain, and the plants I obtained 
were lost in the stolen press ^ (see p. 402). On a hill-top I visited a 
memorial to fallen British soldiers. 

In the evening Portuguese visitors at the hotel held an impromptu 
dance, this being a cool spot to which they can escape for awhile from 
the low, hot regions of their East African colony. 

Next morning I visited Mr. Maskew’s farm at Suikerboskop, and 

^ Except No. 2808, Dimorphotheca Barberiae Harv. (Compositae) ; 2809, 
Manulea craaaifoUa Benth. (Scrophulariaceae) ; 2810, Senecio isa. 'ieus DC. 
(Compositae) ; 2811, Monaonia hiflora DC. (Gebaniaceab). 
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collected some interesting plants (all of which were subsequently 
stolen), including a Protea and Cussonia. The kloof scenery by the 
stream was very pretty, and one could camp out here in delightful 
surroundings. 

Next morning (4th February) I left at 6.45 for Pretoria, starting 
off in a thick mist, with visibility of only 20 yards or so, and sometimes 
much less. Once I ran completely off the road and pulled up just short 
of some ugly rocks among the grass. I breakfasted at Middelburg at 
8.30, and had a fine run in sparkling sunshine to Pretoria, arriving at 
12.45, without stopping, apart from opening and closing gates. One 
who is accustomed to British roads must be very sweet-tempered 
indeed not to be annoyed by gates. 



Chapter XXIV 

PRETORIA TO MAFEKING AND VRYBURG 


O N Wednesday, Oth February, I started off with Dr. E. P. Phillips on a 
tour of the west, along the south side of the Magaliesberg, assisted by 
a cool following easterly breeze. Three-quarters of the way to Rusten- 
burg we paused to look at the genus Fa>urea, (Proteaoeae), growing in 
some quantity, but not in flower. We reacdied Rustenburg at 12.30, 
a straggling place with several tobacco factories, and proceeded to 
Magatas Nek,^ where we stopped to make a collection. There were a 
number of interesting plants, among the more striking of which were 
Psiadia, arahica> Jaub. & Spach (Composttae) (No. 2918), like Golden 
Rod, a shrub 3 ft. high, with lanceolate pointed leaves and corymbs of 
golden-yellow heads; pinnatijida 0. Kuntze (Scrophitlaria- 

ceae) (No. 2919), a slirublet 2 ft. high, with small, much-dissected leaves 
and corolla-tube pale green, the lobes dark brown. A common plant 
was Kalanchoe panimlata Harv. (Crassulaoeae) (No. 2920), with thick 
stems, large, obovate, fleshy leaves and dense corymbs of pale-yellow 
flowers. Here again were fine examples of my own Bridelia mollis 
(Extphorbtaceae) (No. 2923) (see figure, p. 313), and a very pretty 
Jpomoea, /. haihycolpos Hall. f. (Convolvulaceae) (No. 2924), on stony 
ground, with deeply cordate, sliarply i)ointed leaves and pinkish-white 
flowers flushed with crimson inside. A small tree with silvery grey 
trifoliolate leaves was Viiex Zeyheri Sond. (Verbenaceae) (No. 2927), 
now in young fruit cupped by the persistent star-shaped calyx. Among 
slirubs and small tre(‘s was a sweet-sclented, white-flowered Pavelta, 
P. asshnilis Sond. (Rxtbtaceae) (No. 2930), a shrub 7 ft. high. It was 
good for a herbarium botanist, such as I, to see re])resentatives of these 
tropi(jal genera in the field. For many months when I was younger I 
had wrestled witli tlie genus Ficus, and here was F, Petersii Warb. 
(Moraceae) (No. 2931), waiting to greet me, a tree 30 ft. high, with 
small figs the size of a pea. Jasminum hreviflorum Harv. (Oleaceae) 
(No. 2933), a scrambler, with the white flowers sweet scented, as usual, 
was here quite common, though there are only two sheets in the Kew 
Herbarium, collected by Burke and by Miss 0. Nation, probably at this 
same spot. Three species of RhyncJiosia grew within a stone’s throw of 
one another, R, caribaea DC. (Papilionaceae) (No. 2935), with rhom¬ 
boid leaflets and slender racemes of yellow flowers streaked with brown; 
R, totta DC. (No. 2936), with narrow leaflets and solitary flowers on 
long, slender pedicels; R, densiflora DC. (No. 2939), with softly hairy, 
obovate-rhomboid leaflets and dense racemes of yellow flowers. And 
there were two of N. E. Brown’s Indigoferas, /. cognata (No. 2934), and 
I, enormis (No. 2938), which, with a bush of Orewia caffra Meisn. 

^ Plants also collected at Magatas Nek : No. 2917, Rhus Queinzii Sond. 
(Anacardiaceae) ; 2921, Aster muricatus Less. (Compositae) ; 2922, Sarco- 
stemma viminale R. Br. (Asclepiadaceae) ; 2925, Crabhea angustifolia Nees 

(Aoanthackae) ; 2926, Merremia verecunda Rendle (Convolvulaceab) ; 2928, 
Tephrosia oblongifolia E. Mey. (Papilionaceae) ; 2929, Lotononis hirsuta Schinz 
(Papilionaceae) ; 2932, Olea verrucosa Link (Oleaceae). 
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(Tiliaceae) (No. 2937), completed a fine batch of specimens for our 
presses. 

Next morning we visited the Government experimental farm and 
saw tobacco growing in pots of different types of Transvaal soil for 
studying the effect on growth and quality. Several a])prenti(^es are 
employed for a three years’ course. The main object of the station is 
to provide the best ])ossible seed of (?otton and tobacco for farmers. 

We left at 10.15 for Zeerust, passing through bush veld country ^ 
all the time, similar to the region north of Pretoria. Every now and 
then we encountered beautiful specimens of Terminalia mricea Burch., 
one of the loveliest small trees of the Northern Transvaal (see figure, 
p. 295), and here and tliere a kopje with stands of Frotea abyssinica 
Willd. Once a donkey-cart stopped, and a Boer farmer and his wife 
presented us with some delicious figs, and were much interested in our 
activities. 

By the roadside there were occasional trees, about 20 ft. high, of 
Ghilianthus arhoreus (L. f.) A.DC. (Looantaceae) (No. 2940), with 
narrow leaves, hoary below, and close cymes of very small, cream 
flowers. 

Marico is a tiny ])lace—little more than a trading-station. We 
had tea at the small hotel, which cost us Od. per cup ! The road beyond 
Marico was much better than that of the morning, and we stopped to 
collect at the junction ^ of the Zeerust and Rieckertsdam roads. 

We reached Zeerust about 5.30, and stayed at the Marico Hotel. 
Next morning we left at eight o’clock, and went northwards for about 
3 miles to the hills, some of them much eroded, finding among other 
plants ^ two sf)ecies of Loganiaceae, one on the hillsides— Lachnopylis 
suaveoUns C. A, Smith, No. 2950, at that time an undescribed species, a 
shrub 3-4 ft., with sweet-scented, cream flowers—the other much taller 
(8-10 ft.) in the dongas— Ghilianthus arboreous (L.f.) A.DO., the sweet- 
scented, small, cream flowers attracting numerous moths. A pretty 
Hibiscus was H. vitifolius Linn. (Malvaceae) (No. 2954), with 3-5- 
lobed, j)ilose leaves and pale-yellow flowers with a crimson blotch We 
returned to Zeerust and took the Mafeking Road. On a rocky hillside 
just beyond Zeerust we collected a striking species of GrotaMria, G. 
spartioides DO. (Paptltonaceae) (No. 2959), which, as imjdied by the 
name, has the habit of the genus Spartium, a common shrub in European 
gardens; the vexillum is white and the wings are yellow, an unusual 
combination in Papilionaceae. 

At 30 miles 1 was interested to see an emblem of the folly of war in 
the shape of a monument to seven British soldiers who fell at Maritzani 

^ Collected between Rustenburg and Zeerust : No. 2941, Pentarrhinurn 
insipidum E. Mey. (Asclepiadaceae) ; 2942, Sphedamnocarpvs tranavaalica (O. 
Kuntze) B. Davy (Malpighiaceae). 

2 Collected at this road junction : No. 2943, Gomphrena decumbens Jacq. 
(Amarantaceae) ; 2944, Indigofera enormia N.E. Br. (Papilionaceae) ; 2945, 
Aptoaimum depreaaum (L. f.) Burch, var. elongatum Hiern (Scrophulariaceae) ; 
2946, Berkheya Rehmannii Thell. (Compositae) ; 2947, Heeria paniculoaa (E. 
Mey.) O. Kuntze (Anacardiaceae) ; 2948, Sida chryaantha Ulbrich (Malvaceae) ; 
2949, Anthericum elongatum Willd. (Ltliaceae). 

® Also collected: No. 2962, Rhua oarnoaula Schbnl. (Anacardiaceae) ; 
2963, Ciasua unguiformifoliua C. A. Smith (Ampblidaceae) ; 2955, Combretum 
holoaericeum Sond. (Combretacbae) ; 2957, Qymnoaporia tenuiapina Sond, 

(Cblastraceae) ; 2958, Vahlia capensia Thunb. (Saxifragaceae). 
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[Phoiogr. : 1. B. Pole Bvatts, Sept. 1934. 

Krrxlod country betwoon Groot Marico and Zwartruggens, in the Western 
Transv^aal, with Acdcid karroo Hayne, A. lltakunensis Burch. (Mimosaceae), 
and Ehus lanced Linn. f. (Anacahdiaceae). 





[ Ptwtogr .: I . B . Pole Brans , May 1928. 

Dolomite country between Zeerust and Mafeking; the grass is mostly Themeda 
triandra Forssk. and Cymhopogon excavatus Stapf; the bush is composed 
of Rhtts lancea Linn. f. (Anacabdiaoeab), and Orewia cana 8ond. 



\i*hotogr. : 1. Ji. Pole J'Jnttus, Apr. 

Eastern Kalahari “ Desert ” between Mafeking and Moiopo, willi AriMida sp. 
((Jramineae) and Acacia Girnffae (Mimosaceae). 



[ Photogr .: I . B . Pole Evans , Mar . 1928. 


In the Kurutnan Hills between Dikatklon and Kuruman, British Bechuanaland, 
with' Acacia Oiraffae Burch. (Mimosaceae), Tarchonanthua camphoratua Linn. 
(Cqmpositae), and Euclea lanceolata E, Mey. (Ebenaceae); in the fore¬ 
ground Ariatida congeata Roem. & Schult. (Gbaminbae). 
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V 



South Eastern Kalaiiari “Desert” between Kuruman and Ohphant’s Hoek; 
busli composed of Acacia haermtoxylon Willci. (Mimosaceae), Tarchonanthus 
cawphoraHis Linn. (Lompositae), and Grewia cana with Arwtida sj). 
(Dramineae). 



[ Photogr .: I . B . Pole Evans , Mar , 1928. 

Tribulus sp. (Zygophyllaceajd), in the valley of the Kuruman River, British 

Bechuanalauid. 
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\ rhotogr . : 7. B . Vole Emus , May 1928. 

“ Kooi Grass ”, Themeda triandra Forssk. (Gramtnpiae), between Mafeking and 
Idclitenburg; termite nest in foreground. 




iPhotoyr .: I . B , Pole Evans , May 1928. 


Featureless grass cjountry between Mafeking and Lichtenburg; the grass is mostly 

Tfiemeda tnandra Forssk. 
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on 13th May, 1900. One or other of these yioor fellows might have 
hailed from a small country village in England such as my own in 
Northumberland ! 

Between Zeerust and Mafeking we gathered only a few plants : 
Cyeniurri adonense E. Mey. (Scrophttlariaceae) (No. 2960), a handsome 
species with large white flowers which j)ersi8t in drying black, like others 
of the genus ; Gladiolus edulis Burch. (Iridaceae) (No. 2961), a slender 
species, the perianth whitish with a chocolate-brown stripe; Clema- 
topsis Stanleyi Hutch. (Ranunculaceae) (No. 2962) (see figure, p. 381), 
and Monsonia biflora. DC. (Gerantaceae) (No. 2963), 1^ ft., flowers 
deep mauve with darker streaks. 

We reached Mafeking at one o’clock, and T was interested to visit 
the scene of so much excitement of my more youthful days during the 
Boer War. We lunched at Granny Black’s ”, and then proceeded 
north-westward for about 15 miles through attractive thin bush veld 
of Acacia, Terminalia, etc. There were not many plants ^ in flower, 
however. 

We set oft'next morning at 5.30, and took the road for Vryburg; 
it was a marvellously beautiful morning, with a red glow in the sky, 
and it seemed almost as cool as a frosty September morning in England. 
It was a very good road, and perfectly straight for quite 45 miles to 
Sitagoli. I thought it must be the best road in South Africa at the time, 
and by then I was fairly well acquainted with them. 

We passed through distinct zones of Orewia veld, dwarf JtMis, and 
some beautiful, quite dense stands of Terminalia sericea, sometimes 
even forming miniature forests (see figure, y). 295). It is a lovely tree, 
and seems to find its headquarters hereabouts. About 50 miles from 
Mafeking we were arrested by the sight of a fine Brunsvigia, B. grandi- 
flora Lindl., No. 2977, and I have included a photograph by Dr. Phillips 
of the author digging up a s])e(umen for growing at Kew. Breakfast 
was taken at Setagoli,^ and a little farther on w^e passed a large saltpan 
(Kraai Pan), where the road deteriorated, but it improved towards 
Vryburg, which we reached at one o’clock. 

In the afternoon we visited the Government experimental farm, 
wdiere we spent an interesting time. The phosphorus content of 
the soil of many ])arts of South Africa is very low, and practically all 
over the Union cattle show “ depraved appetite ” or ‘‘ j)ica They 
eat or gnaw at bits of leather and rags, bones and carcass debris, etc. 
This is an indication of the lack of some essential element of food, and 
the animals show a special predilection for any old bleached bones 
which may be accessible to them, such as the remains of animals which 
have died on the veld. And in nearly all cases “ pica ” disappears if 
the cattle are given a liberal ration of bonemeal, which contains phos¬ 
phorus. I saw for the first time the wonderful effect of feeding this 
bone-meal to cattle. They were hand-fed—a good tablespoonful every 

^ Collected near Mafeking ; No. 2964, Qeigeria Burkei Harv. (Compositae) ; 
2965, Blepharis caperisis Pers. (Acanthaceae) ; 2966, Pituranthos aphylla (C. & 
S.) Benth. & Hook. f. (Umbellifekae) ; *2967, Helichrysum nudifolium (Linn.) 
Less. (Compositae). 

2 Collected between Setagoli and Vryburg : No. 2968, Nerine latico^na (Ker.) 
Dur. & Schinz (Amaryllidaceae) ; 2969, Rhus ciliata Licht. (Anacardiaceae). 

* An account of this is given in the “ Farmer’s Weekly ” (South Africa) for 
24th and Slst December, 1924. 
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day—and they were twice the size of the control cattle, which I was 
told died too soon and upset the statistics ! 

Vryburg was left behind us at 6.30 on Sunday morning (10th 
February), and we journeyed straight eastwards over very barren 
country with poor s])arse grass and much Grewia veld {Grewia flava 
DC., No, 2971a). We collected Harpagophytum procumbens DC. 



(Pedaliaceae) (No. 2970) (see p. 296), and Eragrosiis obtusa Munro 
(Gbamineae) (No. 2971). 

Farther east, between Schweizer Reneke and Wolmaranstad, the 
country continued very flat and poor, with sparse grass. Between the 
latter place and Klerksdorp we collected a striking Berkheya, B. 
onopordifolia (DC.) B. Davy (Compositae) (No. 2973), very prickly 
leaves, white below, with yellow flowers; Crotalaria griquensis Bolus 
(Papilionaceae) (Nos. 2972, 2975), intricately branched shrublet, with 
small yellow flowers turning red with age, and small globose fruits; 
Rumex Ecklonianus Meisn. (Polygonaceae) (No. 2974), with panicles 



bos , Protea abyaavnica Willd. (Proteaceae), on the southern slopes of the Magaliesberg, near Commando Nek, Transvaal. 




The famous \\onderboom , Ficus Pretoriae B. Davy (Mokaceae), at Wonderboom Poort. eight miles north of Pretoria. 





Moepel ’ tree, Mimusops Zr jJiPti Sond {i5 \POT\CF\h), neii Comimudo \ek, Mimliesl 








The summer coiiditiun of the “ Baobab AihDisotila tJiijUntu luim. {BuMBAt'ACF.AE), near Messina. Northern d'ransvaal. 





[Photijgr. : I. B. Pole Emvs. 
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M ' hotoyr .: 1 . B . ]‘ok Evans , Mar . 1931. 


iirewia mna SoikJ. (7’iltaceak) and Tarchotianfhus eaniphoratus Linn. 
(CoMrosiTAE), between Vryburg and Scliweizor Keinecke. 



[ Photogr .: I . B . PoU Evans , Mar . 1931. 


Vlei and grass country between Schweizer Reinecke and Wolmaranstad. 
P 








[ Photogr . : /. n. Pole Evam , Apr . 1029. 


Eastern Kalahari, in the valley of the Molopo River; Acacia Oiraffae Burch. 
A. atolonifera Burch. (Mimosaceae), Tarchonanthus cam^phoratua Linn! 
(Compositab), and Royena pallena Thunb. (Ebenaceae). 
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of greenish-yellow flowers; and Echinochloa Holubii Stapf (Gramineae) 
(No. 2976), with crimson glumes. 

We arrived at Klerksdorp at five o’clock—a nice town with avenues 
of fine trees—and here we stayed the night. Next morning saw us off 
at six o’clock on the road to Potchefstroom, making our breakfast in 
the veld by the roadside. 1 show a photograph of Dr. Phillips thus 
engaged. At Potchefstroom we visited the agricultural college, where ex- 



[ Photgr . by tiie Author ^ Feb . 1929. 


Dr. E. P. Phillips at breakfast between Klerksdorp and 
Potchefstroom. 


periments were being carried on in the breeding of early maturing varie¬ 
ties of mealies, and there were also numerous plots of different grasses. 

We reached Irene in the evening, after a delightful trip under the 
able guidance of my companion, during which I had seen a lot of country 
I never expected to visit. 

^ * The next two days (12th and 13th February) were occupied in 
jrepairing the car and labelling specimens, etc. By means of a Govern¬ 
ment car, however, I was able to pay a flying visit to Onderstepoort, and 
was kindly shown round by Dr. DuCock. Then I was ready for my 
southern journey, the account of which begins in the next chapter. 





A beautiful sky and “ table top ” mountain in the Orange Free State. 



[ Photogrs ^ by the Author , 

General Smuts’ home at Irene, Transvaal. 
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Though now eager to begin my trek back to Cape Town, I was 
indeed reluctant to say farewell to my kind friends at Irene, where I 
had made my headquarters at General Smuts’ farm for several weeks. 
The photograph reproduced shows the front of his house at the time 
of my visit and is described in the following : — 


General Smuts at Home 

Having been a welcome and honoured guest in the General’s home, I 
would not myself dream of withdrawing the curtain from its i)rivacy. 
But it will hardly be out of place for me to quote what has already 
been made public by his biogray)her, Sarah Gertrude Millin (vol. 1, 
p. 2(34) 

'' It is a square, single-storeyed house of no particular style, painted 
green, with a narrow wooden verandah all the way round. It does 
not look a big house from the outside, but it has several enormous 
living-rooms and eleven bedrooms. The inside of the house is lined 
with wood, blue or green; . . . and practically every single thing 
that, during the last quarter century, has entered the house seems still 
to be there. At this little table children sat when they first arrived 
at Doornkloof, and now grandchildren sit there. Tliis drawing-room 
furniture was bouglit from relations twenty years ago : ‘It did not 
says Mrs. Smuts, ‘ look well in their house. But it is all right for ours.’ 
Here are grouj)s of bearded Republicans. Here are signed photographs 
of Royalties and Generals. Here are elephant-tusks on a stand— 
‘ ]u*esented Here are pictures—artists’ offerings. Here are orna¬ 
ments—‘ We liave always had them ’. Here are just things—they are 
Soutli Afri(^an things. South African things are a passion. 

“. . . Nobody troubles about quality or beauty except that Smuts 
troubles about his books. And nobody troubles what anybody does 
anywhere in the house as long as nobody troubles Smuts among his 
books. His library is inviolate. 

“ Smuts’ library has quality. It is tall and big and green-walled. 
Near the ceiling hang the flags he captured in German East and West 
Africa : the rifle and bandolier he used in the Boer war; a Bushman 
bow with poisoned arrows from German West; a native shield and 
spears; a German Imperial shield. The desk (‘presented’) fits a 
statesman. There is not a book that has no meaning.” 

And so on and so on; but just one more extract, because it brings 
to my own mind what I saw myself, night after night when I was 
privileged to stay with him :— 

“ The bed on the narrow verandah where he sleeps is hard, and 
beside it stands (to hold a lamp, a book and a cup of tea), not any sort 
of table, but a wooden kitchen chair. When he thinks it too luxurious 
for him to lie down on his hard bed, then he sits on a hard bench 
which runs alongside the bed. He makes his own bed.” 

A few years jireviously he had graciously accepted a specially 
bound volume in red buckram (it cost me 305 . instead of the net 
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price of 20«. !), of my Families of Flowering Plants. He told me 
he often took it to bed with him, and its worn appearance bore this 
out; but I could not resist the remark that it must soon send him to 
sleep ! I was frequently astonished at his knowledge of its contents, 
however, and he would discuss with me the jihylogeny of the 
Flacourtiaceae, the Sterculiaceae, the Eupiiorbiaceae, the 
Gramineae, and many other families of flowering jilants of which he 
has such an extensive knowledge. 



Chapter XXV 


PRETORIA TO KIMBERLEY, THE KAAP PLATEAU 
AND ASBESTOS MOUNTAINS 

O N 14th February I said good-bye to my kind friends at Irene. I 
had been indeed fortunate to have been able to make my head¬ 
quarters there for some weeks, from which I had made several 
excursions, and I was greatly indebted to Mrs. 8muts for all she did 
during that time. I had found a home from home. 

My face was now definitely turned homewards again, though I had 
much country to see before I reached Cape Town to sail for England on 
12th April. 1 arrived at Johannesburg at 10.15, and threaded my way 
through the maze of streets to the Potchefstroom road. Afterwards it 
was rather hilly (iountry, but the road was pretty good, though stony in 
pla(*es. Vereeniging was reached at 1.30, and I put up at the hotel. 

In the afternoon I called on Mr. Leslie, a correspondent of Mr. N. E. 
Brown at Kew, and keenly interested in succulent plants there. I saw 
his living collection and also a good variety of stone implements. The 
Vaal just here was the largest river I had seen in South Africa, its banks 
lined with large weeping willows; but the very muddy water did not 
add to its beauty. 

1 was off* early next morning (15th February), and soon reached the 
Barrage, a large dam over the Vaal River. Parys came next, and then 
Vredefort, and I was now in the Orange Free State. Near Parys^ I 
collec'ted few plants of any ])articular interest, except Notomeptrum 
nataleme. Baker (Ltliaceae) (No. 2979), about 3 ft. high, with a dense 
s[)ike of subsessile, small flowers subtended by ovate membranous 
bracts ; as the name indicates, it occurs also in Natal, and it has rarely 
been collected. 

I stayed the night at Bothasville, which I reached at four o’clock, 
after a rather anxious drive; there had been numerous gates, and 
everywhere the sign-])osts seemed to be pointing to places not on my 
maps. I had to ask the way at several farms, and altogether it was a 
disa])pointing day, very hot, and no plants to collect—nothing but 
sandy, dried-up grass country. 

The road from Bothasville to Commando Drift was very sandy, 
the gates seemed to be innumerable, and I was twice stuck in a sandy 
gateway, getting clear by jacking uj) the back driving-wheel and laying 
down a strip of carpet on the loose sand. It was hot and slow work, 
however, singlehanded, and I regretted being alone. During the day I 
must have opened and closed over a hundred gates. To add to my troubles 
I missed the turning for Hoopstad at the bend in the Vaal, and for several 

^ Collected near Parys : No. 2978, Pentzia globosa Less. (Compositae) ; 2980, 
Geigeria Zeyheri Harv. (Compositae) ; 2981, Diclis replans Benth. (Scrophtjlari- 
aceae) ; 2982, Aster muricatus Less. (Compositae) ; 2983, Trifolium africanum 
Ser. (Papilionaceae) ; 2984, Cyperus diformis Linn. (Cyperaceae) ; 2985, 

Haplocarpha scaposa Harv. (Compositae); 2986, Berkheya radula (Harv.) B. 
Davy (Compositae). 
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miles followed a road which led me nowhere but towards the river. 
The number of gates, too, seemed to increase and the familiar notice 
“ Mak toe de hek ” on each gate, was indelibly stamped on my brain. 
At last, however, I met a Boer farmer, and although he could not sj)eak 
English, he understood where 1 wanted to go, and helped me to get my 
bearings by drawing a diagram on the ground. I w^as glad to reach 
Boopstad at last, nearly worn out with the heat, the gates and the flies. 

At Commando Drift an attractive plant in flower was Tricho(le>srna 
anguMifoIium Harv. (Boraginaceae) (No. 2987), with linear, minutely 
setulose leaves, cordate sepals and pale-blue (jorollas. 

From Hoopstad 1 was min^h more comfortable on the main road to 
Bloemhof, collecting on the way specimens of Acacia Giraffae Burchell 
(Mimosaceae) (No. 2988) and Pentzm incmia O. Kiintze (Compositae) 
(No. 2989). I crossed the Vaal by a good pout (2s. Bd.), in company 
witl) a Boer farmer and his horse, the latter sorely pestered by flies. 
From Bloemhof I went at an easy ])ace to Christiana, arriving there at 
twelve o’clock. Here there were many nice shady avenues, due to 
irrigation from the Vaal river. It was so hot (98° F. in the shade) that 
1 was compelled to rest during the afternoon. At dinner that evening 
I met a Wesleyan missionary from Ealing, only 3 miles or so from Kew ! 

At Christiana I again crossed the Vaal by ])ont (3s. Od. this time, and 
a sleepy affair), the bridge not being c()ni])leted. The Vaal is a fine 
stream here, but muddy, as before. I made off in the direction of 
Warrenton, inquiring tlie way of a diamond-digger, a well-educated, 
youngish man of Danish origin, wiio insisted tliat 1 should stay for 
awdiile in his shack and share a tin of peaches. 1 w as much interested 
to see his crude method of wx)rking, and he show ed me tw^o diamonds 
worth about £30, whic^h he had obtained the week l)efore. He offered 
to buy my car, but I had not quite finished with it ! I 2 )assed througli 
Warrenton, on the railway, at 2.15, collecting between there and 
Kimberley Nerine laficom>a> (Ker) Dur. & Schinz (Amaryllidaceae) 
(No. 2991), the whole veld being pink w ith this plant, whicdi was domin¬ 
ant for a time, and a very fine sight. I called at once on Miss Wilman 
at the Maegregor Museum, Kimberley. Under her guidance 1 inspected 
the Museum and the Succulent Garden, which she has done so much to 
establish. 

Next morning Mr. Powxll, a local teacher and botanist, went with 
me to a low kopje a few miles south west of the town, and we collected 
the only few plants in flow^er. These were : Kalanchoe paniciilata 
Harv. (Crassijlaceae) (No. 2993), about IJ ft. high, leaves obovate, 
glabrous; flow^ers yellow , in a lax corymbose panicle ; Sutera hatlapina 
Hiern (Scrophulartaceae) (No. 2994), woody and laxly branched, 
leaves s])athulate, dentate to trilobed, glabrous; Enneapogon scoparius 
Stapf (Gramineae) (No. 2995), a short, wiry, tufted grass with short 
spikes on slender peduncles; Barleria rigida Nees (Acanthaceae) 
(No. 2996) (see p. 430); Euphorbia rectirama N.E. Br. (Euphorbiaceae) 
(No. 2997), a leafless, divaricately branched shrub in fruit; Crotalaria 
griquensis Bolus (Papilionaceae) (No. 2998), a much-branched shrub 
with spine-tipped branchlets, trifoliolate leaves, and subsolitary, 
yellowish flowers; Aptoaimum Marloihii (Engl.) Hiern (Scrophularia- 
CBAE) (No. 2999), a small shrub with arrested lateral branchlets bearing 
tufts, of small, narrow leaves, and with solitary pale mauve flowers, 
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[Photogrs. by the Author. 

A South African Olive, Olea verrucosa Link (Oleaoeae), on tlie Kaap Plateau. 
p2 
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the corolla abruptly contracted towards the base; Lightfootia teMella, 
DC. (Campanitlaceae) (No. 3000), with fascicles of very small, dry, 
hard leaves and very small corymbs of ])ale-mauve flowers. 

An evening was spent viewing Mr. (Vonin’s very fine photograj)hic 
studies of natives and native life. Next morning Miss Wilman kindly 
accom])anied me to see the De Beers Diamond Mine. It was intensely 
interesting to see the Pulsator working from which diamonds worth 
about £1500 are sifted every day. 



Caralluma lutea N.E. Br. (Asclupiadaceae), from 
near Blinkklip, Postmaaberg; Powers yellow, evil 
smelling.—After Hook. Ic. PI. 

In the afternoon we drove to the farm of Mr. Tapscott, one of a 
South African family well known in the annals of international lawn 
tennis, and keen on succulent plants. Owing to the heat, I was glad 
of a swim in the Vaal alongside the house. 

On the return to Kimberley we stopped to collect a remarkable 
Asclepiad with long trailing stems among the grass, some of the stems 
being several yards in length. This proved to be Orthanthera jasmini- 
flora (Decne) N.E. Br. (No. 2992), with oblong-lanceolate, scabrid 
leaves, rounded-cordate at the base, and umbels of tubular white 
flowers, greenish outside. The species has a fairly wide range in sub¬ 
tropical southern Africa. 
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On Thursday, 2J8t February, Mr. Tapseott went with me fur a 
short tour across the weird Kaap Plateau, to the west, and of the 
Asbestos mountains, which I was eager to see because of Burchell 
having passed through that way. At Baviaans Krantz we found a 
few flowering jdants ; Lebeckia psiloloba (E. Mey.) Walp. (Patiliona- 
ceae) (No. 3001), much branched and witli very sharj), spine-tipped 
bram^hlets, in fruit—tliese thin and glabrous, and 3-5 cm. long; 
Osieospermimt lepfolohuni (Harv.) Nordl. ((Vimposttae) (No. 3002), 
leaves trifid; heads very small, subsessile, yellow; Acacia heleracantha, 
Burch. (Mtmosaoeae) (No. 3003), a tree 15 ft.; leaflets softly ])ubescent; 
fruits torulose and spirally twisted; Celtic KrausHiana Bernh. (UiiMA- 
ceae) (No. 3003a), a tree 30 ft., against cliffs, with ovate, 3-nerved, 
jiubescent leaves; and Solanmn Burchellii Dun. (Solanaceae) (No. 

3004) , leaves small, oblong-elliptic, closely tomentellous; fruits 1 cm. 
diameter, shining. 

Near Papkuil were Lobelia thermalis Thunb. (Lobeltaceae) (No. 

3005) , procumbent; stems setose-pilose ; leaves oblanceolate, dentate ; 
flowers pale blue ; Walafrida saxatilis Rolfe (Selaginaceae) (No. 3000), 
woody and much branched from the base, and 6 ins. high, with fascicles 
of tiny leaves and narrow inflorescem^es of small flowers ; and Pentzm 
spinescem Less. (Composttae) (No. 3007), leaves small, pinnatipartite, 
woolly; heads yellow, shortly ])edunculate. 

On the hills between Pa])kuil and Postrnasburg, and scattered here 
and there, were trees, 15-20 ft. high, of an olive, Olea verrucosa. Link 
(Oleaceae) (No. 3009), and they seemed to oe(*ur over the whole 
plateau; and a Rhus was very common everywhere on the plateau, 
i?. ciliata Linn. (Anacardiaceae) (No. 3100), with narrow leaflets 
sharply mucronate, and small ])anicles of flowers, growing in asso(*iation 
with Tarchonanthus caruphorafus L. (Compositae). Herbs were repre¬ 
sented by Gazania. oxyloba DC. (Compositae) (No. 3011), a small plant 
with linear leaves white-woolly below, and shortly pedunculate flower- 
heads; Geigeria passerinoides Harv. (Compositae) (No. 3012), leaves 
linear, pubescent, older heads persistent and crowded at the base of the 
shoots; Hermayinm comosa Burch. (Sterculiaceae) (No. 3013), with 
bladder-like calyces and crimson corollas, and Nenax rnicrophylla, Sond. 
(Rubiaceae) (No. 3014), a shrublet with clusters of sessile fruits. 

On hills running east of and parallel ^ with the Asbestos Mountains 
I added a few plants to my presses. On a])proaching Postrnasburg we 
deviated in order to see Blinkhlij), a remarkable cave visited and des¬ 
cribed by Burchell. We yihotographed the cave and collected some 
examples of the soft, black, shining rock, and I reproduce our photo¬ 
graph with one of BurchelTs sketches of the locality for comparison. 
Natives from miles around used to come to this cave in order to obtain 
the rock for ornamenting their bodies. 

Near Blinkkiip were two Asclepiads : Xysmalohium ensifolium 
Burchell (No. 3022), local to this part of South Africa, with pale green 
flowers in lateral umbels, and Caralluma lutea N.E. Br. (No. 3023), stems 

^ Collected on hills parallel with Asbestos Mountains : No. 3015, Pentzia 
sphaerocephala DC. (Compositae) ; 3016, Aster niuricatus Less. (Compositae) ; 
3017, Walafrida densiflora Rolfe (Selaginaceae); 3018, Indigofera altemans 
DC. (Papilionaceae) ; 3019, Peliostomum leucorrhizum E. Mey. (Scrophijlari- 
ACEAE); 3020, Trochomeria debilis Hk. f. (Cucijrbitaceae) ; 3021, Chrysocoma 
tenuifolia Berg. (Compositae). 
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{PJiologr^. by the Author. 


A close-up of the same cave. 
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rooting at the nodes, shar[)]y tootlied ; flowers yellow, in a bnneh, evil¬ 
smelling ; and Ny^ruvnnia ca/pensU (Meija(iea f) (No. 3024), which 
puzzled me in the field as to its family (see ]). f)3). 

We stayed the night at Postmasburgd Rnd in the evening botanised 
around the village, the more striking ])lants found being Lamocory,^ 
capensis Burch. (Labiatae) (No. 3028), alioary, low shrublet with hook- 
tipi)ed, entire leaves and sessile, solitary white flowers ; Orniihoglo^smrn 
glaucMw. Salisb. (Liliaceae) (No. 3033), a small herb with recurved 
pedicels, few narrow leaves, and linear, pale-green ])eriantli-segments; 
and Crassida lycopodioides Lam. (Crassulaceae) (No. 3036), with 
long, whif)-like branches. 

Next day (23rd February) we continued our tour of the })lateau, via 
Griquatown, collecting on the way Leheckid psiloloba (E. Mey.) Walp. 
(Papilionaceae) (No. 3039), leafless and with sharp, spino-tip])ed 
branchlets protecting the yellow flowers, and a remarkable-looking 
plant, Cadaba terniifaria (Capparidaceae) (No. 3040), which j)uzzled 
me in the field as to what it might be; it was a shrub 4-5 ft. high, with 
clusters of flowers on glandular pedicels, a long androgynophore, and 
slender, subtorulose fruits ; this has sim^e been figured in the Flowermg 
Plants of South Africa, t. 556. 

The Asbestos Mountains were disai)pointingly low and excessively 
dry at this season. But Griquatown was a pleasing sight, with beauti¬ 
fully green trees in the streets contrasting shar])ly with the arid country 
round about. I bought a brightly coloured Kaffir blanket as a keep¬ 
sake, and we ])roceeded to Wittewater, on Burcheirs route, arriving 
after lunch. The accompanying photograj)!! is that of a Soedety-bird’s 
nest on a telegraph pole by the wayside. 

Around Wittewater we found only about a dozen plants in flower, 
which was disappointing, for Burchell collected many more in this 
region. The veld was very dry and over-stocked. The locjal store 
sheltered las for the night, and I was interested to watch tlie arrival 
of a Boer wagon, which outsiianned at 8.15, with eighteen donkeys, a 
Boer and his wife, two daughters and a baby. Petrol here was 3s. per 
gallon. We collected the following at Wittewater : Aptmimum 
nanum Engl. (Scrophulariaceae) (No. 3041); Barleria rigida Nees 
(Acanthaceae), the locus classicus for this species collocated near here 
by Burchell (No. 3042); Eriocephalus ericoides (L.) Druce, No. 3043; 
Hermannia comosa Burch. (Sterouliaceae) (No. 3044); Chrysocoma 
tenuifolia Berg. (Compositae) (No. 3045); GeAgeria passerinoides Harv. 
(Compositae) (No. 3046); Sutera halimdfolia (Benth.) 0. Kuntze 
(Scrophulariaceae) (No. 3047); Lycium tetrandruyn Thunb. (Solan- 
aceae) (No. 3048); Pentzia lanata Hutch. (Compositae) (No. 3049); 
Lasiocorys capensis Burch. (Labiatae) (No. 3050); S^itera atropurpurea 
Hiern (Scrophulariaceae) (No. 3051); Hdiotropium lineare C.H. 
Wright (Boraginaceae) (No. 3052); Oligomeris pachyrhiza C.A. 
Smith (Resedaceae) (No. 3053). 

1 Also collected: 3025, Asclepias Burchellii Schltr. (Asclepiadaceae) ; 
3026, Euphorbia gariepina Boiss. (Euphobbiaceae) ; 3027, Senecio radicans DC. 
(Compositae) ; 3029, Hermhsta^tia elegans Moq. (Amabantaceae) ; 3030, 

Senecio reptana Turez. (Compositae) ; 3031, Pelioatonium origanoides Eckl. & 
Zeyh. (Scbophulabiaceae) ; 3032, Oligomeria capensis Thunb. (Resedaceae) ; 
3034, Anthericum elongatum Willd. (Liliaceae) ; 3036, Euphorbia sp. (too poor 
for determination); 3037, Huernia sp.; 3038, Caralluma sp. (Asclepiadaceae). 
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We left Wittewater the next morning (Sunday, 24th February) at 
8.30, and soon reached (Iriquatown and proc^eeded on the road to 
Camjjbell, arriving there at eleven o’clock; the road was a bad one and 
very dusty. In a kloof near Campbell we collected a large-flowered 
Asclepiad with dull red, .very hairy flowers —Stapelia flavirostris N.E. 
Br. (No. 3054). We travelled by a road [)arallcl with the edge of the 




Society-bird’s nest at the top of a telegra])h pole between 
(Iriquatown and Wittewater. 


plateau to Smits Drift, where we picnicked under an Acacia. Mr. Tap- 
scott took a photograph of me sitting on the car, which I rei)roduce, not 
so much to show myself, but the little car which served me so well. It 
was so hot here that a sandwich I laid on the running-board whilst I 
collected a specimen became as crisp as toast in a few minutes ! 

We reached Kimberley at 3.15, after an interesting trip over strange 
and, from a botanical point of view, rather desolate country. 
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[PhotoQT. by W. Tapscott. 

The Author and his little car on the Kaap Plateau. 


Chapter XXVI 


FROM KIMBERLEY VIA GRAAFF REINET AND 
MEIRINGS POORT TO CAPE TOWN 

F rom Kimberley on Tuesday, 26111 February, 1 journeyed in a day 
to Bloemfontein, but there were no plants of interest to collect. 
Here and there I noted Acacia, stolonifera Burch, to be dominant 
over a considerable part of the veld, and the grass was very short and 
much eaten. I reached Boshof by ten o’clock by a good road, 
which continued so to Dealsville, except for several gates, and thence 
was first class to Bloemfontein, where T arrived at 2.30. 

On Wednesday, 27th February, I called on Professor George Potts 
at University College. After showing me the college, he kindly accom¬ 
panied me to the jiublic gardens to meet the Curator, Mr. A. F. Baker 
(at Kew 1918-1920), who, like Mr. Long at Port Elizabeth, had made 
the publics gardens a notable feature of the town. The baths were the 
most beautiful I had seen in South Africa, encircled by fine green lawns 
and flower-beds, some of which reminded me of portions of the Chelsea 
Flower Show. 

At Bloemfontein Dr. E. P. Phillij)s joined me on(^e more, and con¬ 
tinued with me to the Fauresmith Reserve and as far as Rosemead 
Junction. As Mr. Dyer joined me at Fauresmith, I was again well 
provided with congenial companion botanists, and Mr. Dyer remained 
with me until our mishap in Meirings Poort (see p. 443). 

On Thursday, 28th February, Dr. Phillips and I started at nine 
o’(Jock on the road south to Edenburg. The road by the railway was in 
a terrible state, and I was compelled to give all my attention to driving. 
In consequence I was scarcely aware when we passed from the High 
Veld to the Karoo, which occurs about here. On a hill between Kaffir 
and Edenburg, with scattered trees of Olea verrucosa, however, we 
collected an Indigofera, I. argyraea Eckl. & Zeyh. (Papilionaceae) (No. 
3055), prostrate from a woody stock, with small, silvery, trifoliolate 
leaves and very short racemes of crimson flowers; but nothing further 
was gathered until we reached the Fauresmith Reserve, where we arrived 
in the late afternoon, the road via Jagersfontein becoming fairly good. 

Fauresmith is quite a pleasant place, and has a quaint aspect, 
because the railway runs along the middle of the main street, where 
Mr. Dyer ste])ped out of the train shortly after our arrival. 

I made a small collection of the few plants in flower at the Faure¬ 
smith Botanical Reserve,^ where besides purely botanical research, 
experimental work with fodder plants likely to be suitable to this region 
of the Great Karoo is carried on. The Reserve is right in the heart of 

^ Also collected : No. 3056, Mesemhryanthemum ap. (Ficoidaceae) ; 3058, 
Oeigeria pasaerinoides Harv. (Compositae) ; 3059, Indigofera alternans DC. 

(Papilionaceae) ; 3061, Monsonia Burkeana PI. (Geraniaceae) ; 3063, Solatium 
capense var. tomentosa C.H. Wright; 3064, Sutera pinnatifida (Benth.) O. Ktze. 
(Scrophulariaceae) ; 3065, Stocky a rugoaa Ait. var. linearis Skan (Labiatae) ; 
3066, Euryopa aulcatua Less. (Compositae) ; 3067, Pegolettia polygalaefolia Less. 
(Compositae), 
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a large area which is neither high veld nor Karoo, but a mixture of 
both, and mostly of the latter. Among the j)lants collected were 
Chilianfhus arboreus (Linn, f.) A.D(^. (Loganiaceae) (No. 3057), a 
shrub 3-4 ft., with scurfy, narrowly lanceolate leaves and small dense 
panicles of cream flowers; Pentzia qtiinquefoUa (Thunb.) Less. (Com- 
fositae) (No. 3000), a small shrub with small, fan-shaped, dentate, 
shortly pubescent leaves, and long-pedunculate, yellow flower-heads; 
Lessertia henguellenms Bak. f. (Papiltonaceae) (No. 3052), with pinnate 
leaves and linear leaflets, and membranous, bladder-like fruits about 
3-4 cm. long; and Jihu,s ciliafa Licht. (Anacardtaceae) (No. 3068), a 
shrub with divaricate branchlets, winged petioles, narrow, slightly 
])ubescent leaflets and panicles of greenish yellow flowers. 

Sunday, 3rd Marc^h, was a motoring day, and proved somewhat 
eventful. We started from Fauresmith at seven o’(*lock, on a fair road 
for Philippohs because it was good, hard veld, and not made up with 
loose, soft soil. We breakfasted at Philippolis, and wandered around 
the town, everyone turning out to go to church. We ])r()ceeded on a 
good road towards Oolesberg,^ about six miles from which the radiator 
of our much-overloaded car burst near the main-su])ply pipe, and I 
had to proceed by very short stages to the town, in case the engine 
seized up. 

As tlie garages were (dosed we sought rooms at tlie hotel, whi(di, 
however, was full. Fortunately a garage i)ro])rietor turned up at 
length, and after lunch obligingly soldered up the hole in the ])ipe. We 
were thus able to continue to Naauwpoort Junction, for there was little 
to collect hereabouts at this season. The juii(*tion, like most otlier 
railway centres, was smoky and dirty, but there are fine mountains 
surrounding the town, which in the evening were l)eautifully silhouetted 
against the setting sun. The wind was tlien cold, and a clieerless hotel 
sent us early to bed. 

Next morning we were soon off, and drove quietly to the foot of the 
Kivorsch mountains alongside the railway. We were about to climb 
over the fence when a tall farmer galloped up to say good morning and 
to ask our business. From the looks he gave us we might have been 
either illicit diamond collectors or brigands. After some talk, however, 
he rather grudgingly gave consent for us to cross his land to climb the 
table-like mountain about 1000 feet or so above the general level. The 
plants collected, mostly on top, are worth enumerating in systematic? 
order :— 


Collected in the Kivorsch Mountains, 4th March 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

PAPILIONACEAE —LotOHOnis divaHcata Benth. (No. 3090) : shrub 3 ft., flowers 
blue and white. 

RHAMNACEAE —Rhamous prinoides UMerit, (No. 3072); tree 12 ft.; leaves elliptic, 
crenulate ; flowers small, axillary, green. 

^ Collected near Colesberg : No. 3069, Pterothrix spinescens DC. (Com- 
positab) ; 3070, Aptosimum depressum Burch. (Scrophulariaceae) ; 3138, 
Blepharis mlloaa C.B. Clarke (Acanthaceae) ; 3139, Qnaphalium micranthum 
Thunb. (Compositae) ; 3140, Omithogalum glaucum Salisb. (Liliaceae) ; 3141, 
3142, Peliostonmm origanoides E. Mey. (Scrophulariaceae); 3143, Indigofera 
alternans DC. (Papilionaceae) ; 3144, Pelioatomum leucorrhizum Ph Mey, 
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ANACAKPTACEAE Rhus Diegeana Sond. (No. 3075) : on western slopes; leaflets 
linear, entire, glabrous; flowers very small in graceful ymnicles. R. erosa 
Thunh, (No. 3080) : slirul> 3 -0 ft.; leaflets linear, widely dentate; panicles 
very small. R, mucronata Th/mib. (No. 3074) : on southern slopes ; leaflets 
narrowly obo\ ate, entire ; fruits small and sliining. 

AsoLEFiADACEAE Xysmalobium gomphocarpoides J)i(Ur. (No. 3007): leaves 
linear-lanceolate, with very strongly undulate margins ; flowers greenish- 
mauve. 

1 UIB 1 ACP]AE— Anthospermum tricostatum Sond. (No. 3073) : much-branched 
shrublet with puberulous branches, arul clusters of small loaves and flowers. 

Herbaoeae (Herbaoeotts Dicotyledons) 

UMBELTAFEBAE -Pituranthos aphylla ((L d- S.) Bcnth. Hook. f. (No. 3002): 

leaves reduced to scales ; flowers yellow, in comj^ound ebracteate umbels. 
CAMPANUEACEAE— Lightfootia tenclla A.DC. (No. 3070): much-branched shrub- 
let ; leaves acicular, fasciculate ; flowers pale yellow, subcorymboso. 
coMPosiTAE Chrysocoma tenuifolia Banj. (No. 3081). Pegolettia polygali- 
folia Lc.v.s*. (No. 3084) : leaves very small, obovate-spathulate, densely 
glandular-punctate; lieads rayless, pale yellow, pappus siibplumose. 
Elytropappus Rhinocerotis Less. (No. 3087) (see p. 440). Helichrysum 
niveum Less. (No. 3078) : woody ; loaves narrowly spathulate-oblarif^eolate, 
felted ; heads yellow, in a small dense cluster. Pentzia punctata Harv. (No. 
3085) ; shrub 3 ft. ; leaves much divide<l, glandular ])unctate; heads very 
small, corymbose. P. globosa Less. (No. 3080) : small intricately branched 
shrublet with woolly branchlets and very small pinnatifid leaves; heads 
solitary, small. Seiiecio glutinosus Thu>ib. (No. 3071): herb nearly I ft. 
high ; leaves oblancoolate, irregularly toothed, setulose-j)ubescent; rays 
pale yellow. Euryops racemosus DC. (No. 3095) : shrub 2f 3 ft., densely 
leafy, leaves acicular, glabrous ; heads yellow, crowded at the ends of the 
shoots. Tripteris sp. (No. 3091): much-branched shrub 2--3 ft., with rigid 
subs])int‘scent branchlets; leav’es lobulate; heads yellow, small, solitary. 
riiASsuLACEAE- -Crassula corymbulosa Li}tk d* Otto (No. 3082): leaves in a 
rosette, ovate-lanceolate, pointed, frilled with papillae; flowers small, 
white, in racerne-like cymes. C. lanuginosa Harr. (No. 3088) : on ledges of 
rocks in shade ; much-bra.n(diod herb, densely setose-pilose. C. fllamentosa 
Schonl. (No. 3089) : tiny herb with short slender branches aiicl clustered 
very small fleshy leaves. 

SCROPHULARIACEAE— SutCFa aurantiaca (Burch.) Hiern (No. 3093): small shrublet, 
leaves glandular, piimatipartite, flowers pale mauve. 

(iEHANTACEAE— Pclargonium abrotanifolium tJacq. (No. 3077): gnarled and 
woody, with very small cut leaves. 

EABIATAE-— Stachys rugosa Ait. var. linearis Ska)i (No. 3094): hanging over 
banks by dry stream bod; base woody with a long W(^ody taproot; leaves 
linear, entire, mealy-])ubescent; flowers axillary, subsessile. 

Monocotyledons 

LILIACEAE— Asparagus microraphis Baker (No. 3076) : cladodes short, in fascicles, 
very acute. 

We descended from the mountain about noon, and proceeded on a 
fairly good road, the veld greatly improving as we reached Middelburg 
and becoming true Karoo. 

From Middelburg we visited the Grootfontein School of Agriculture 
and noted great stands of Lucerne for experiments to show the effects 
of varying quantities of water. Potatoes and mealies were also being 
grown for the same purpose. Experiments were being carried out to 
assist farmers to preserve their sheep during periods of drought. 

On Wednesday, 6th March, we made an excursion to Tafelberg 
farm, some few miles away, a place visited by Burchell. On the way 
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we collected a few species.^ Burchell gave an excellent sketch of 
the Tafelberg. The owner, Mr. Van Ryneveld, showed us his 
garden, all ii-rigated, with grapes and figs thriving in great abun¬ 
dance right in the midst of country which to the ordinary eye seems 
almost a desert. We climbed the Tafelberg, about 1800 ft. above the 
plain, a very rocky mountain and poor for botanising, nearly everything 
being eaten by stock. There are fine views in all directions from the 
top of the mountain. 

Right on the fiat top of the mountain we collected Ipomoea argy- 
reoides Choisy (Convolvulaceae) (No. 3107), in flower and fruit, erect, 
1-1| ft.; leaves linear-oblanceolatc, minutely pubescent; flowers 
solitary, deep mauve; fruits ovoid, pointed, 2*5 cm. long; EriocephaluH 
glaber Thunb. (Compositae) (No. 3108), a common shrub, 2 ft., with 
numerous branchlets bearing fascicles of very small, punctate leaves 
and spikes of woolly heads ; Chilianthus lobuhitus A.D(1 (Loganiaceae) 
(No. 3108a), a shrub, 4 ft., with rugose-bullate Oak-like leaves and small 
flowers glomerate in short panicles; Androcymbium melanfhioides 
Willd. (Liliaceae) (No. 3109), a herb with broadly linear acute leaves, 
and dull white, ovate, tailed bracts striped with green. 

On the farm we found very few plants in flower, except Malvastrum 
crozophoroides Stapf (Malvaceae) (No. 3110), a small shrub with 
triangular, stellate-tomentose leaves and sliortly stalked, mauve- 
crimson flowers; Salsolu nigrescens C.A. Smith (Chenopodiaceae) 
(No. 3112), a glabrous, much-branched, very woody-based shrublet, 
drying blackish; leaves fleshy, ovate, keeled, small; and Crasmla 
lintokiia, Dryand. (Cbassulaceae) (No. 3113), a weak herb with ovate- 
acute, spotted leaves and terminal (dusters of pinkish-white flowers on 
slender pedicels. 

As a storm appeared imminent, we returned to the hotel as fast as 
possible; and it was a storm, to be sure, with very vivid lightning 
very near us, accompanied by deafening thunder, and the rain hissed 
down in sheets. 

Next morning (7th March) I parted with Dr. Phillips at Rosemead 
Junction, whence he returned to Pretoria by train, and in the afternoon 
Dyer and I went westwards towards Richmond,^ but there was little to 
be found in the dry, rocky country at this season. South of Middel- 
burg ^ we had collected a few species. 

On Friday, 8th March, we started early for Graaf Reinet, and found 
better collecting grounds at Roode Hoogte and in Naude’s Pass (4740 
ft.). At Roode Hoogte the following were in flower : Lasiosiphon 
microphyllus Meisn. (Thymelaeaceae) (No. 3118), stems numerous and 
short from a woody rootstock; flowers greenish-yellow; Tragus 

^ Plants collected : No. 3098, Walafrida geniculata Rolfe (Selaginaceae) ; 
3099, Convolvulus hastatus Thunb. (Convolvulaceae); 3100, C. Dregeanus 
Choisy; 3102, Dimorphotheca multifida DC. (Compositae) ; 3104, Lycium schizo- 
calyx C.H. Wright ( Solan ace ae ); 3105, Zygophyllum incrustatum E. Mey. 
(Zygophyllaceae) ; 3106, Adenacluie'na parmjolia DC. (Compositae). 

2 Collected west of Middleburg : No. 3127, Notholaena EcMoniana Kze. 
(Filices); 3128, Pentzia sphaerocephala DC. (Compositae); 3129, Pegolettia 
polygalifolia Less. (Compositae). 

® Collected south of Middelburg : No. 3114, Bulbine asphodeloides R. & S. 
(Liliaceae); 3116, Clematis hrachmta Thunb. (Ranunculaceae) ; 3116, Rhus 
divaricata Eckl. & Zeyh. (Anacabdiaceae) ; 3117, Chrysocoma tenuifolia Berg. 
(Compositae). 
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koelerioides Aschers. (Gramineae) (No. 3119), leaves very small, 
glaucous, sparingly setose on the margin; spikes long-stalked, bristly; 
Helichrymm niveum (L.) Less. (Compositae) (No. 3120), leaves small, 
oblanceolate, felted below, heads small, golden-yellow in small, dense 
corymbs; H, Dregeanum Sond. & Harv. (No. 3121), similar, but heads 
few and larger, grey; Microloma Massonii Schltr. (Asclepiadaceae) 
(No. 3122), dwarf and very woody at the base, with short green stems 
and tiny opposite, ovate leaves and sessile clusters of small, dull-yellow 
flowers; Pentzia sphaerocephald DC. (Compositae) (No. 3123), with 
deeply flabellately divided leaves and long, pedunculate heads. 
Eriocephalus glaber Thunb. (Compositae) (No. 3124); Pelargonium 
carnosum Ait. (Geraniaceae) (No. 3125), stems very weak; leaves 
few, doubly pinnatipartite, and long-pedunculate umbels of deep 
])ink-crimson flowers; Selago corymhosa Linn. (Selaginaceae) (No. 
3126), a small shrub, with elongated branches covered with fasci¬ 
cles of small, ericoid, glabrous leaves, and close corymbs of small 
white flowers. 

In Naude's Pass we gathered an endemic Mint, Mentha capensis 
Thunb. (Labiatae) (No. 3130), a typical Mint like the common garden 
species; Earyops racemosus DC. (Compositae) (No. 3131), very 
(U)mmon on the hills, and giving them everywhere a yellow colour, a 
shrublet with rugose branches, short, acicular, glabrous leaves and 
terminal clusters of yellow heads; and a Morea, M. polysiaohya Ker 
(Irtdaceae) (No. 3132) a '' tulp’', about 2 ft. high, poisonous to stock, 
and witli several purple flowers. 

In the late afternoon we reached GraafFReinet by a fairly good road, 
and with few gates ! The town is a vivid contrast of the surrounding 
country, and is a striking example of the fertility and possibilities of the 
driest parts of the Karoo when a plentiful supply of water is available. 
Many of the streets are lined by fine trees of Gupressus macrocarpa, 
Pines, and English Elms, and the gardens were full of grapes and figs, 
etc. J never could resist a good ripe fig, so in wandering along a quiet 
street I must have gazed rather longingly at some trees of tempting- 
looking figs in a garden, because presently a voice said ‘‘ Good-day ’’ and 
invited us to climb a fig tree and help ourselves. Never had I tasted 
such figs. Even stolen grapes could not have been more delicious. 

In the afternoon we climbed past the native compound, but there 
was nothing much to be found. Prickly pear was everywhere densely 
naturalized, and a great pest. But now that the prickles have been 
found to provide some of the best needles for gramophones, some profit 
may be made from it. 

On Sunday morning, 10th March, we left Graaff Reinet for Kendrew, 
about 18 miles along the road to Port Elizabeth, for it was here that we 
expected to find Euphorbia obesa Hook, f., a remarkable fleshy species, 
and at that time a great curiosity in cultivation in Europe. We found 
numerous examples growing in sandy loam on a sandstone kopje. We 
collected about two dozen specimens, and these subsequently flourished 
for some years at Kew, where the species is still to be seen. This 
interesting species has a very restricted distribution. I also noticed 
hereabouts a tiny tortoise about an inch in diameter. It started to 
rain as we returned to Graaff Reinet, and it rained steadily all the after¬ 
noon and evening. Towards Kendrew we had motored alongside the 



[Photour. : I. H. Pole Evans, Sept. 

Aasvogolberg, Willowrnore. Capo. Bush eonsists of Pappea capeiisis (Sapind- 
aceae), Eitclea unchikita Tlumb. (Ebenaceae), Capparis 'albilnuica Cilg 
(Capparidaceae), Lycium arenicola Miers (Solanaceae), Mclianthns 
comosus Valil (Melianthaceae), and Salsola /jvyhi'ri Scliinz (C-hekopodi- 
aceae) ; note the badly eroded country. 




[PhotoQT.: /. B. Pole Evans, Sept. ] 929. 

“ Mesembryanthemums ” in the Karoo between Willowmore and Beaufort West. 






[Photogr. : I. B. Pole PvdJis, Sept. 1929. 

Each a vndalata Tlninb. (Ebknaceae), in the Karoo near Willowmore, Cape 

Province. 


[Photogr.: J. B. Pole Evans, Sept. 1929. 

Aloe Striata Haw. (Liliaceae) and Asparagiis sp. (Liliaceae), between Aberdeen 
Road and Klipplaat, Cape Province. 
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irrigation canal, full of water brought from quite 20 miles away above 
Graaff Reinet. 

Next morning (11th March) we left Graaff Reinet for Aberdeen. 
For some time the country on this route is rather hilly, and clothed 
with a type of bush reminding me very much of that of Namaqualand. 
We arrived at Aberdeen at 11.30, and put up at the hotel. In the 
afternoon we explored the kopjes to the north-west of the dorp, but 
failed to find Mesembryanihemum Bolusii Hook. f. (now called Pleios- 
pilos Bolusii N.E. Br.), but later, farther to the south-west, on the 
left-hand side of the road to Willowmorc, after an hour’s search, we 
located quite a quantity. I enlisted the help of some native children, 
and their eyes were much sharpened by the promise of a tickey ’V 


.' ^ I" ■ ' 




[Photogr.: I. B. Pole Evans, Sept, 1929. 

Aloe speciosa (Liliaceae), Cotyledon panicukita (Crassulaceae), Euclea undulata 
Thimb. (Ebenaceae), and Crassulaperfossa Linn. (Crassulaceae), between 
Willowmore and Klipplaat. 


and we soon had a fine collection. They grew among sandy loam and 
stones about the same size as themselves, and similarly speckled, and 
were quite difficult to detect at first. I sent off a number of plants and 
some of the stones to Kew, and these were exhibited at a meeting of the 
Royal Society of London a few months later, and aroused some interest. 

Next day towards the Groote River ^ we collected a few plants, but 
there was very little in flower at this late season. Somewhat to our 
consternation, we found the Groote River living up to its name, for it 

^ Threepenny bit. 

^ Collected towards the Groote River (from Aberdeen) : No. 3133, Juaticia 
orchioides Linn. f. (Acanthaceae) ; 3134, Pharnaceum verrucomm Eckl. & Zeyh. 
(Fiooidaceae) ; 3135, Lebeckia apinescena Harv. (Papilionaceae) ; 3136, 

QaUnia pubeacena (Eckl. & Zeyh.) Druce (Molluginaoeae) ; 3136a, O, aarco- 
phyUa Fenzl; 3137, Zygophyllum aimplex Linn. (Zyoophyllacbae). 
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was in heavy flood, and impossible to cross with a car. As there seemed 
no habitations thereabouts, we went back for about 6 miles, and called at 
Mr. (Treeff’s farm at Hoogekraal, where we were kindly accommodated 
for the night. 

Next morning (13th March), we returned to the river at nine o’clock, 
but it was still too liigh. Another (*,ar party was waiting to cross, which 
we accomplished at 10.45, the rivers in these regions falling almost but 
not quite so quickly as they rise, the floods b^eing due to storms or 
c4oud-bursts many miles inland. On arrival at Willowmore we packed 
up a box of succulents and sent them off to Kew, the box costing 4s. 9d. 
from here to (^.ape I'own, where they were to be sent on to England by 
Messrs. Thos, Cook and Sons. T mention this because the transmission 



\l*hotogr.: /. B. Pole Evam, Sept. 1929. 


Euphorbia horrida L. (EurHORBi.^CBAE), near Willowmore, Cape Province. 

of specimens by passenger train in South Africa is rather expensive. 
Petrol at Willowmore at that time was 2s. 9d. per gallon ! 

At Willowmore I was much interested to see Mr. Codner’s farm, 
“ Finchley ”, where, by means of scientific irrigation and conservation 
of water, he has created out of the arid karoo a veritable oasis. This 
was well described by A. Stead ^ a few years previously. Mr. Codner, a 
store-keeper in the town, showed us his place personally, but as his 
story had then been published, I shall give only a remime of Stead’s 
account {lx.). It seems the battle had been commenced some twenty 
years previously, ‘‘ and man has triumphed, making the leegte yield him 
food to eat, water to drink and play with, as well as a wealth of pleasur¬ 
able surroundings, which in themselves are a sufficient reward for 
enterprise and the price of victory ” (Stead, l.c., p. 316). 

^ A. Stead, B.Sc., F.I.C., “ Saaidam Terraces in the Karoo ”, S. Afr, Journ, 
Sci., 21 : 315-321 (1924). 
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The rainfall at Finchley is hopelessly low, and too unfavourable in 
distribution for growing crops in the ordinary veld. Nevertheless 
they are now there, because of the construction of a series of 
terraces, known as saaidam terraces, one below the other, by building 
stone walls right a(;ross the leegte at suitable points (especially in narrow 
places) and levelling the ground behind them as perfectly as possible, 
8(;raping the soil from the sides into the main water channels as well as 
downstream towards the retaining walls. 

According to Stead, the total length of the seven saaaidams at 
Finchley is about 1000 yards, and the walls are at intervals of about 



[Photogr, by the Author. 


H. A. Dyer in desolate country near Klaarstroom. 

100 to 200 yards. The wall is about 9 inches higher than the surface of 
the soil behind it, and the maximum height of individual walls varies 
from 2 to 9 feet. 

Crops, including oats, barley and mealies, had been obtained with¬ 
out fail from these saaidams for the past twenty years, and, once 
constructed, there are no further irrigation expenses. When the water 
comes down, it spreads slowly over the surface of the first terrace; if 
sufficient, it will pass over the top of the wall and fall on the stone apron 
of the second terrace, and so on, the cost of raising the crops being 
restricted to tilth, sowing and reaping. A single thorough initial 
wetting of the soil to a depth of several feet is enough in this region to 
produce crops. I commend the reader, and others interested in irriga¬ 
tion, to Mr. Stead’s paper. It was very remarkable to find Mr. Codner’s 
farm nestling in a setting of exotic trees by a pond and croquet lawn. 
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Adventures in Meirings Poort 

Friday, 15th Marcli, f)r()ved to bo an eventful day, and quite the 
most exciting of my whole tour; no snakes this time, but something 
much more dangerous. We left Willowmore at 10 o’clock, after posting 
olf several parcels of succulents to Kew. The country between Willow- 
more and Klaarstroorn was very dry, being stricken with di’ought,. and 
closely similar to that I had seen in October between Montagu ami Barry- 
dale. We found nothing worth collecting all the morning, and we had 
a picni(*. lunch in view of Meirings Poort, a long, rocky defile, little 
dreaming what that place had in store for us. We reached Klaarstroorn 
at 2.30, intending to stay the night, but after consulting the ])ostmaster, 
de(*ided that it was no use remaining in this area, and began the descent 
of Meirings Poort, a well-wooded gorge, and a delightful contrast to the 
monotonous Little Karoo we had left behind. 

The weather at tlui head of the Poort was then quite fine, l)ut 
intensely hot, with here and there a lieavy cloud, and no signs of a 
storm. 8o we descended into the Poort light-heartedly enough, though 
Ave knew that we should have to drive the car through the river at least 
thirty-two times. By the time we had crossed it nine times we had 
collected a few flowering trees and shrubs : Heteromorpha arhorescens 
Cham. & Schl. (Umbellifebae) (No. 3145), Aspalathus capitata L. 
(Paptlioxaceae) (No. 3146), Cimonia ca/pensis LS. (Citnoniaceae) (No. 
3147), and Clematis brachiala Thunb. (RANUNxnTLAOEAE) (No. 3148). 

At the tenth crossing of tlie river, which happened to be rather a 
wide one with steepish banks on eacK side, disaster overtook us. In 
the middle of tlie ford something gave way. The car stopped and 
refused to move, though the engine continued to tick over quite happily. 
We climbed out into the water, and found, to our consternation, that 
the bolts of the differential had broken, and our car was helpless, and 
stranded in the middle of a deep drift many miles from the village at the 
foot of the gorge. In addition, as heavy clouds were gathering over the 
top of the pass, a thunderstorm might break on us at any moment, and 
add to our difficulties; and it was necessary to do something very 
quickly indeed if we were to save the car and our personal luggage, 
cameras and collecting outfit, including most of my field books, which 
would have been a serious loss to me. 

After an abortive attempt to push it to the side of the drift, we 
decided to relieve the car of as much weight as possible. This we did as 
quickly as we could, and managed to place our belongings beneath an 
overhanging rock high up the cliff-face. There they were sheltered 
from the rain, which was now pelting down, accompanied by vivid 
flashes of lightning and loud crashes of thunder. Soaked to the skin, 
we pushed and pushed the car inch by inch, using a floorboard and a 
branch of a tree as a lever, and to our great joy succeeded in getting it 
to the edge of the water, but no farther, as the bank was so steep. There 
we had to leave it, with the wheels propped up with stones, hoping that 
these would prevent it being washed away by the water, which was 
rising ra])idly. I tied the car to a strong rope attached to a large rock. 

All we could do now was to set out for help from the village of De 
Rust, near the foot of the Poort, almost ten miles away. And to reach 
the village we would have to wade through the rising river at least 
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twenty-two times ! We had trudged along for about half an hour 
when, to our great relief, we heard a car coming down the pass behind 
us. We hailed the driver, hoping for a lift, but he had his wife and 
several children with him, and he was very anxious to get them to safety 
out of the pass. He very kindly ])romised, however, to try to obtain 
help for us at the village, and we (continued our tramp, hoping for the 
best. 

Nearly an hour elapsed, and we were getting anxious, and very 
tired from the heavy wading and pouring rain, and I was burdened 
with a weighty camera, which I tried to keej) dry under a thin mackin¬ 
tosh. At long last, however, we paused, thinking we had heard the 
sound of a car coming up the pass, but it seemed to have raised false 
hopes until a few minutes later, when we distinctly heard it whining u]) 
the ascent. It was sweet music indeed to our anxious ears. At length 
it came into view, and I was never more grateful to any human beings 
than I was to the three men who hailed us—tlie local doctor, a planter, 
and the garage pro])rietor, who liad most kindly come to our rescue at 
great risk to themselves and to their car. T)r. Smit had brought with 
him a supply of firewater made from locally grown grapes, and, un¬ 
accustomed to such undiluted liquid, I gasped at the fii‘st mouthful. 
However, no doubt it saved me from pneumonia, and whilst my com¬ 
panion walked on to the village, I returned in the car to the scene of our 
disaster. 

The water in some of the drifts was now so high that we were very 
doubtful whether we could reach the car, but we managed to do this at 
last, and it was soon pulled out of the stream and, loaded with our 
impedimenta, was being towed down the pass to safety. 

I did not fully realize the great danger we had been in until half an 
hour or so after w^e reached the village, when another cloudburst at the 
top of the pass precipitated a wall of water several feet high, carrying 
all before it and rendering the road impassable for weeks. Had we not 
been assisted in the nick of time, our car and all our belongings would no 
doubt have been lost. 

I arranged with the garage proprietor at De Rust for the necessary 
repairs, and as this meant a delay to me of at least a week, until spares 
could be obtained from Cape Town, I took the opjiortunity of having 
a rest from collecting. Mr. Du Fosse kindly asked me to visit his farm 
two or three miles away, where I saw fine stands of tobacco and sampled 
delicious grapes such as furnished the brandy 1 had imbibed the day 
before. A pair of ostriches with five young ones was to me a novel sight. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Dyer, none the worse for his wetting the 
previous day, left for Le Roux station, 5 miles away, on his return to 
Grahamstown. I was sorry indeed to part with him, although he had 
not intended going much farther with me. 

On Monday morning, 18th March, I was up at 5.30, and caught the 
6.30 train from De Rust for George ^ and Mossel Bay, where I stayed 

^ Collected near George, 19th March: No. 3165, Psoralea oligophylla Eckl. & 
Zeyh. (Papilionaceae) ; 3166, Erica cristaeflora Salisb. (Ericaceae); 3167, 
Struthiola hirauta Wikstr. (Thymelaeaceae) ; 3168, Cliffortia odorata Linn. f. 
(Rosaceae) ; 3169, Selago corymhoaa Linn. (Selaginaceak) ; 3170, Melasma 
aeaailiflorum Hiem (Scrophulariaceae) ; 3171, Athanaaia dentata Lim. (Com- 
positae); 3172, Podalyria Burchellii DC. (Papilionaceae) ; 3173, Erica fiorida 
Thunb. (Erioaoeab) ; 3174, Cliffortia atrobilifera Linn. (Rosaceae). 
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Acacia cyclopis A. Cunn, 
(Mimosaceak), an Aus¬ 
tralian species natural¬ 
ised at Mossel Bay. 

A, fruit; B, seed and aril, 
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and rested for a few days until Friday, 22nd March, when I received 
notification from the garage at De Rust that the car was ready. At 
Mossel Bay ^ I gathered only a few plants, including Acacia cyclopis A. 
Cunn. (Mimosaceae) (see figure, p. 445), naturalised in great quantity. 

I returned to Cape Town without incident, via Oudtshoorn, Robin¬ 
son Pass, Albcrtinia, Riversdale, Heidelberg, Swellendam, Storms Vlei, 
Caledon, Hermanns, Bot River and Grabouw, where I looped the loop 
of my long journey, and thence to Cape Town. I did not stop to collect 
very much, as my time was getting sliort, and it was now winter in the 
Cape region. I keenly regretted not having the time to (^all on Dr. 
Muir at Riversdale. I was much impressed on this journey by the vast 



[Pfiotogr. : I. li. Pole. Evane, Jan. 1034. 


Rivier Zoiider Eiiide Mountains. Elytropappus rhinocerotis Loss. (C^OMrosiTAK) 

in tho foreground. 


quantity of Rhenoster bush, Elyfropappus Rhinocerotis Less., whicdi has 
in many parts taken comjilete jiossession of the veld. At Robinson’s 
Pass ^ I collected a few' plants, including Indigofera flahellata Harv. 
(Papiltonaceae) (No. 3150), a species with hoary, subsessile, 5-foliolate 
leaves and axillary clusters of small flowers; Cjorymhinm glabrum 
Linn. (Compositae) (No. 3151), very woolly at the base, with sword¬ 
like, strongly nerved leaves and narrow flower-heads; Anapalina 
revokita^ N.E. Br. (Iridaceae) (No. 3152), leafless, about 1^ ft., flowers 
red, and a species of Erica, E, glandulosa Thunb. (Ericaceae) (Nos. 
3153, 3155) with pilose glandular leaves and curved greenish yellow 
flowers. 

^ Also collected at Mossel Bay ; No. 3177, Atrijdex aemihaccata R.Br. 
(ChenOPOD iACE ae), an alien from Australia; 3178, Crasaula lycopodioidea Lam. 
(Crassulaceae) ; 3179, SUxtice acahra Thunb. (Plumbaginaceae) ; 3180, 

Gamnixi uniflora Linn. (Composttae). 

^ Also collected at Robinson’s Pass ; No. 3149, Acmadenia denaifolia 8ond. 
(Rutaceae) ; 3164, Phylica pinea Thunb. (Rhamnaceae). 
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[Photof/r. : /. Ji. Pole Evann, JSov. JO:34. 


Ornithogaluni thyrsuixlcs Jactj. (Liliackae), with Sideroxyloii incriyie Linn, 
(Sapotaceae) bush behind, botwocn Gansbaai and Struis Bay, Bredasdorp 
District, 



[Photogr. : 1. B. Pole Evana, Nov. lyiU. 


Helichrysum veMitum Less. (Compositae), in Erica ajid Restio veld near Hermanns, 

Cape Province. 
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Near Albertinia, Erica diaphana Spreng. (No. 3156) was in flower, 
with piiberulous leaves and slightly curved corollas, style exserted ; and 
at the River Zondereinde, Leonotun Leonurus L. (Labiatae) (No. 3157), 
was about the only conspicuous plant in bloom, with brilliant orange- 
red flowers. 

Between Caledon and Hermanus (26th March) 1 collected Onidia 
simplex Linn. (Thymelaeaceae) (No. 3158), with glabrous leaves and 
rather inconspicuous flowers, and Stoebe capitata Berg. (Compositae) 
(No. 3161), a small shrublet with slender, elongated branches and small, 
ericoid leaves, and ovoid heads about 1 cm. diameter, and three species 
of Ericaceae, Erica> corifolm L. (No. 3159), very floriferous, the calyx 
as long as the corolla and both bright carmine, Blaeria purpurea 
(Thimb.) L.f. (No. 3160), a shrublet 9 ins. high, with loose clusters of 
small crimson pendulous flowers, and glabrous leaves, and Erica, 
discolor Andr. (No. 3162), branchlets ascending; leaves witli scabrid 
margins ; corollas slender, curved, pinkisli-red. 

At Hermanus I colle(^ted two more species of Ericaceae, Blaeria 
ericoides Linn. (No. 3163), intricately bram^hed, with ])ilose leaves, and 
})ink flowers with exserted stamens, and Erica, lutea Linn. (No. 3164), 
nearly 1 ft. high, with appressed glabrous leaves and yellow calyx and 
corolla, the latter pointed in bud. 

At Cape Town an excursion with General Smuts and Professoi* 
Compton up Table Mountain on 5th April, and one to Zekoe Vlei^ with 
Miss Stephens on 9th April completed my tour of South Africa. 

In the Cecilia Gorge,^ Table Mountain, a striking plant was Hermas 
villosa Thunb. (Umbelliferae) (No. 3184), and Aniphitalea irnbricata 
(Linn.) Druce (Papilionaceae) (No. 3187), a tall, graceful shrub with 
very beautiful deeji-mauve flowers. 

As a w^arning to others I may perhaps record that in gathering a 
specimen of Stoebe prostrata Linn. (Compositae) (No. 3193) I nearly 
ended my career. It grew above a large piece of sandstone jutting out 
from the steep face of the mountain, and in climbing uj) to it I grasped 
the stone to reach the plant. Without the slightest warning the huge 
stone rolled out past my shoulder down the mountain-side, myself with 
it, just missing Professor Compton's retriever dog, which had followed 
me. I turned several somersaults, and fortunately landed in some 
bushes about 20 ft. below, none the worse for the fall. My thoughts 
whilst falling, strange to say, were not of the sins I had committed 
during my life, but were wholly concerned with the fate of the dog. 

So, after completing the numbering and sorting of my collection 
into three sets—one for the Kew Herbarium, a second for the Bolus 
Herbarium, and a third for Pretoria—a task for which Mrs. Bolus gave 
me every facility at the Bolus Herbarium, I set sail for England on 12th 
April on board the R.M.S. Balmoral Castle, 

^ Collecteti : No. 3195, Lobelia erinoides Thunb. (Lobeliaceae) ; 3196, 

Salicornia natalensis Bunge; 3197, Senecio halimifolius Linn. (Compositae); 
3198, Senecio elegans Linn.; 3199, Helichrysum serpyllifoUum Less. (Compositae ). 

* Also collected: No. 3181, Royena lucida Linn. (Ebenaceae); 3182, 
Cliffortia odorata Linn. f. (Rosaceae) ; 3183, Cluytia pulckella Linn. (EtrpHOBBi- 
aceab) ; 3185, Erica purpurea Andr. (Ericaceae) ; 3186, Erica nudiflora Linn.; 
3188, Frieatleya villosa DC. (Papilionaceae); 3189, Indigqfera cytisoides Lam. 
(Papilionaceae) ; 3190, 1.fllifolia Thunb.; 3191, Phylica bicolor Linn. (Rhamn- 
aoeae) ; 3192, Erica marifolia Soland.; 3194, Leucadendron (hybrid ?). 
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[Phoiogr^: I. B. Pole Evans, Nov. 1934. 

Aristea capitata Ker (Iridaceak) with Asparagus sp. in the foreground, near 

Hermanus, Cape Province. 
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I had met many people during my travels and received much 
assistance wherever I went, and on my departure 1 sent to as many as 
I could remember the following message, pictorially embellished with 
flowers, within an outline map of South Africa :— 

“ Before leaving South Africa I wish to exyjress my warmest thanks to 
tlie many kind friends who have hel[)ed so much to make my tour a success. 

“ At every stage, from Cape Point to the Limpopo, the rough j)athways 
have been made smooth by the warm hospitality and assistance accorded 
me, and the pleasant days botanising with new and old friends will ever 
remain a happy memory. I am sure that the 7000 odd miles of country 
traversed and the 3000 species of plants collected could not have been 
accomplished without tVieir co-operation. 

“ 1 trust that to all of them it may not be ‘ farewell ’, but only ‘ tot 
weersien ’ 

^ That it proved to be only an revoir^ is shown in the next chapter. 




PART IV 


GENERAL SMUTS' BOTANICAL EXPEDITION TO LAKE 

TANGANYIKA 


Chapter XXVIJ 

FROM PRETORIA VIA ZIMBABWE TO THE VICTORIA 

FALLS 

A S may be learned from the foregoing ])ages, I had the good fortune 
to accompany (General Smuts to the Northern Transvaal and to 
stay with him on his farm at Irene during my tour in 1928-9. When 
botanising with him he would often stand and look northwards and say 
how much he would like to take me there some day. I little dreamed 
that the some day ” would so soon arrive. 

When the General was in England in 1929 for the League of Nations 
Conference, he mentioned his project of an expedition to Northern 
Rhodesia to my director, Sir Arthur W. Hill, K.C.M.G., and I am very 
grateful indeeci that the latter made it possible for me to accept the 
General’s kind invitation. The Empire Marketing Board was for¬ 
tunately still in existence, and funds were available for scientific expedi¬ 
tions, for ray fare to Cape Town and back, and for the return railway 
journey from Cape Town to Pretoria. From Pretoria to Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika and back to Broken Hill I was the guest of General Smuts, who 
provided the motor transport and food for the whole expedition, except 
one Ford car supplied by Mrs. Arthur Gillett. 

I travelled to South Africa on the Carnarvon Castle, arriving at 
Irene on Thursday evening, 26th June, having as companions Mrs. 
Arthur Gillett and her two sons, Jan and Anthony. The first two had 
been with us previously in the Northern Transvaal, and had then 
assisted me in collecting in every possible way. They contributed 
largely to the success of the expedition, Mrs. Gillett and Jan being keen 
botanists and collectors, and Anthony an efficient motor-driver. 
Another driver who must be specially mentioned was General Smuts’ 
youngest son, Jannie, who drove his car from Pretoria to Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika and back without intermission. 

From Pretoria as far as the Victoria Falls our party formed an 
imposing cavalcade, consisting of seven cars, our leader, General Smuts, 
driving his Buick, his son Jannie driving a Hudson, with a native ser¬ 
vant, and most of the bedding; and besides the Ford, there was a 
Chevrolet car, and three other cars, in which were Mrs. Smuts and her 
two daughters, and General Smuts’ brother and son-in-law. At the 
Beit bridge over the Limpopo was Dr. I. B. Pole Evans, with two assis¬ 
tants, in his imposing lorry-caravan (see photograph on p. 452). 
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'J'ho Botanical Survey caravan No. 2 leaving the Liinpojx) Valley on its trip to 

Tanganyika. 



{Phc^ogr. by the Author. 


Three of the younger members of our party; from the left, Jannie Smuts, 

Anthony and Jan Gillett. 
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In high spirits our party started from Doornkloof ”, General 
Smuts’ residence at Irene, early on Saturday morning, 28th June. 

At definite localities where a fairly large collection was made I have 
enumerated systematically the jfiants gathered, and liave added a short 
descu’iption for the use of any botanist or interested traveller who may 
ha})pen to visit these spots about the same time of year. This has been 
done especially for Southe^rn Rhodesia, whicli is more frequented by 
Europeans than the j)art of North East Rhodesia through which we 
travelled. For exam])le, the plants found on the Lundi River, at the 
Zimbabwe Ruins, the Victoria Falls Rain Forest, and the dry forest 



IPhotogr, : 3/r.s’. (Hllett. 


Euphorbia ingcns K. Moy. (KurHORBiACKAK) at Matoks. 

nearby, and those found in the vicinity of Abercorn and the south end of 
Lake Tanganyika have been treated in this way. With respect to those 
gathered on the long journey from the Falls to Abercorn, however, it 
seemed best to give separate accounts of the plants collected over each 
100-mile stretch of the route. And it was rare indeed that we gathered 
the same species from more than one locality, which shows that the 
flora, at least in species, changes gradually as one proceeds northwards. 

At this winter season the early morning on the high-veld of the 
Transvaal is usually very cold, and on this occasion there had been 
several degrees of frost during the night. As I bad previously visited 
Pretoria in the middle of summer, I was much struck by the contrast in 
midwinter, the veld looking very brown and dried up, and the vegeta¬ 
tion by the roadsides covered with dust. The road, however, was in 
fairly good condition, and now quite familiar to me. 
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Near Pienaar’s River the “ Triumfetta veld ” {Triurnfetta Sonderi 
Fic. & Hiern), so conspicuous in summer (see figure, p. 292), was now 
scarcely recognisable as such. 

Our first camp was beyond Potgietersrust, and we slept on thin- 
ribbed mattresses on the ground alongside the cars. We slept thus 
throughout our tour in Rhodesia, though it was a somewhat risky 
business in some parts of the country, especially north of the Zambesi, 
but the cars standing by were considered to be sufficient to scare away 
wild animals. At this season the vegetation beyond Potgietersrust was 
quite uninteresting from the collector’s point of view, and the bush- 
veld farther north was even less attractive. 

An early start next morning enabled us to reach Louis Trichardt in 
good time, and we proceeded northwards again ria Wylie’s Poort. By 
the roadside ascending to the Poort was a mass of a fine Cineraria, C. 
monticola Hutch (No. 3201), a new species,^ in full flower. Here and 
there through the Poort, Pterolobium exosum (R.Br.) Bak. f. (Caesal- 
piniaceae) (No. 3204), was scrambling over other vegetation, and gave 
quite an autumn tint with its bright-red, winged fruits. In the gorge 
towards the northern entrance the whole i)arty lunched, and we 
botanised on the neighbouring slopes, where we collected a species of 
Kalanchoe, K. Rogersii R. Hamet (Crassflaceae) (No. 3203), with 
])retty red flowers. 

Other ])lants colle(4/ed here are arranged in systematic order as 
follows :— 


Plants collected at the Northern Entrance to Wylie’s Poort, 

Zoutpansberg 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

ANNONACEAE—Hexalobus glabrescensHt^^c/i. ce J.M. Dalz. (No. 3206) (see p. 317). 

SAPOTACEAE—Mlmusops ZeyheH Sond, (No. 3228). 

CAESALPiNiACEAE—Pterolobium exosum Bak, /. (P. lacerans R, Br,) (see notes 
above and figure on p. 454). 

papilionaceae —Argyrolobium tomentosum B. Davy (No. 3216): straggling 
shrub; leaves trifoliolate, leaflets elliptic, mucronate; flowers yellow, few 
on leaf-opposed peduncles. 

roLYGALACEAE —Polygala speoiosa (No. 3202): growing by stream, near the 

road; flowers carmine. 

TiLiACEAE—Corchorus pongolensis B, Davy (No. 3226). 

EUPHORBiACEAE—Dalechampia Kirkii rrain (No. 3227); twiner, with unequally 
3-'5-lobed leaves. 

rhamnaceae —Zizyphus mucronata TVrM.var. pubescens Sond. (No. 3229); small 
tree or slirub with ovate 3-nerved crenate leaves and globose fruits 2 cm. 
diam. 

ARALiACEAE —Cussonla splcata Thunh, (No. 3209): leaves digitately divided into 
several segments, the latter petiolulate and pinnately- or tri-partite ; flowers 
in simple clustered spikes on longish peduncles. C. umbelllfera Sond, (No. 
3222); leaflets entire or dentate; flowers in compound umbels. 

OLBACEAE —Oloa euervis Harv, (No. 3217); small graceful tree 15 ft. high ; leaves 
narrowly obovate, apiculate, glabrous; cymes terminal, sessile; apparently 
a rare and little known species. 

APOCYNACEAE—Laudolphla Kirkii Dyer (No. 3230): climber with small oblong 
leaves, and globose speckled fruits the size of a small apple. 

^ See Kew Bulletin, 1931 : 261. 
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ASCLEPIADACEAE - Secamone frutescens Dvme (No. 3220): twiner with linear 
glaiK‘(Mi8 leaves and twin narrow fruiting earpela, the seeds with very long 
silky hairs. 

RUBIACEAE— Gardenia globosa Hochst. (No. 3219): a shrub 12 ft. in fruit and 
flower-bud, latter tornentose ; fruit ellipsoid-globose, l-T) cm. diam. Randia 
rudis E. Mey. (No. 3221): small shrub 0 ft.; leaves small, spathulate- 
obovato ; fruits globose, 8 mm. diam., ribbed. 

Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

KANUNC’unAcicAE —Clematis brachiata 77m//6. var. Burkei B. Dary (No. 3205): 
climbing over bushes; leaflets ovate, very coarsely dentate; in fruit-, the 
fruit with longish tails. 

AMAHANTACEAE-—Pupalia lappacea JvYtV.v. (No. 3215): a weedy herb up to 4 ft.; 
leaves olli]3tic-lanceolat('; flowers sometimes in clusters, the sterile bracts 
with hooked ti]>s. 

CRAssuLACEAK - Crassula lineolata Behind. (No. 324()); ])rostrato herb with small 
obovate loa\es and small white flowers. Kalanchoe Rogersii B. Hamct 
(No. 3203): slender herb ; leaves obovate, entire ; corolla orange-red inside, 
red outsi(le. Kalanchoe multiflora Srhltiz (No. 3225) : 3 ft., leaves ovate- 
lanceolate, coarsely crenate ; flowers yellow, in [)anicles with long branches. 
Cotyledon Barbeyi Schwcinf. (No. 3224) : 2 ft. high ; leaves obovate, entire, 
scurfy-])apillous ; flowers few, corolla red, 2-5 cm. long; stamens exserted. 
COMPOSTTAE Senoclo subscandens Hochst. (No. 320S) : scrambling anpmgst 
bushes; leaves obovate, dentate; flower-heads yellow in close corymbs, 
rayless. Tarchonanthus Galpinii Phillips d* Hutch. (No. 3222) : small tree 
14 ft., with bullate-reticulate obovate-elliptic leaves and narrow panicles of 
unisexual flower-heads. 

.SCROPIIULARIACEAE- Sutera micrantha IJicrn (No. 3297): herb, with small oak- 
like leaves and small yellow flowers. 

AOANTHACEAE— Justicla pulegioldos E. Mcy. (Nos. 3210, 3211): straggly herb 
with N'ery small leaves; flowers mauve-jmrple or cream with mauve mark¬ 
ings ; stamens 2. 

LABiATAK— Loucas glabrata B, Br. (No. 3212) : weak straggly herb, with ovate 
coarsely toothed leaves and clusters of white flowers. Plectranthus hirtus 
Bettfh. (No. 3213): stems weak, rooting towards the base; leaves small, 
coarsely dentate; flowers mauve-blue. Coleus s]). (No. 3214): small 
rhomboid-obovate coarsely dentate leav es, a,nd narrow sj.iikes of ])ale mauv'e 
flowers. 

Monocotyledons 

LTLIACEAE Aloe Marlothll Bcrycr (No. 3231) (see p. 375). A. Chabaudii School. 
(No. 3232) : 3 ft. high ; inflorescence copiously branchtMl ; flowers red. 

A. Boylei Baker (No. 3233) : up to 20 ft. higli, inflorescence branched, 
flowers yellow. Asparagus falcatus Linn. (No. 3218) : shrub with sharp 
thorns 1 cm. long ; cladotles narrowly linear, acute, about 0 cm. long ; fruit 
1 (an. diam. 

We passed Fogwell’s Paradise, our former camping ground, and soon 
encountered fine s])ecimens of the ‘‘ Baobab ” {Adansonia digitata Linn.) 
(see p. 457). About 8 miles farther on the dominant tree was the 
“ Mopane ” {Copaifera Mopane Kirk), which extends from the northern 
foot of the Zoutpansberg northwards to far beyond the Zambesi (see 
p. 458). 

About 10 miles south of Messina we camped out in the bush, and 
as we were now into lion country ”, we made a circle of the cars, 
spread our mattresses as near them as possible and hoped for the best. 
At this season the country thereabouts was in a parched condition, and 
little botanising was possible.^ 

1 We collected the following at this spot : 8234, Calostephanc divaricata 
Benth. (Compositae) ; 3235, Monechrna WelwitscMi C.B. Cl. (Acanthaceae) ; 
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From Messina we crossed the Lim])op() by the magnificent new 
bridge, wliereon, as already stated, Dr. l\)le Evans was waiting for us. 
He accompanied us as far as Lake Tanganyika and back, the two 
j)arties collaborating and frequently rendering mutual assistance. At 
this season the flat “ Mo])ane ” bush country as far as the Lundi River 
was almost a })()tanictal desert, but here and there our attention was 
arrested by a clum]) of Jboza riparia (Hochst.) N.E. Br. (Labiatae) 
(No. 3204), a beautiful shrub up to 8 ft., with large ])anicles of very small 
mauve flowers, find almost leafless at the time. 



[Photogr. : Mrs, Gillett. 


Jiaobabs, Adansonia digitata Limi. (Bombacackae) iii the Limpopo Valley. 

We arrived at the Lundi river in the late afternoon, and after 
selecting our camping site—which was sometimes a matter for dis¬ 
cussion—^we had a refreshing bathe in the cool w'^aters. I lost no time 
in starting to collect, for I w^as now for the first time really among 
tropical African plants, which I had seen for so many years only in the 
dried state in the herbarium at Kew. My feelings may perhaps best be 
understood by those, who, in their youth, have for years laboriously 
pedalled a x)nsh bicycle and who have driven for the first time a motor 
i)icycle or car. I experienced such a thrill wdien I first stej)j)ed among 
the plants near the Lundi river. 

3236, Jiisticia pulegioidea E. Mey. (Acanthaceae) ; 3237, Comhretum apicAilntuyn 
Sond. (Combretaceae) ; 3238, Qrewia flavescens Jiiss. (Tiltaceae) ; 3239, 

Terminalia prunioides Laws. (Combretaceae) ; 3240, Aptosimum lineare Engl. 
& Marloth (Scrophulatiiaceae) ; 3241, Uernmnnia modesta Ehrenb. (Stercu- 
liaceae) ; 3242, StercuUa Rogeraii N.E. Br. (Hterculiacbae) ; 3243, Barleria 
Rogersii S. Moore (Acanthaceae) ; 3244, Blepharia diversispinum C.B. Cl. 

(Acanthaceae) ; 3245, Jnaticia odora Vahl (Acanthaceae). 
q2 
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I shall mention only a few of the more interesting plants gathered 
here, which are arranged systematically farther on. The first we 
collected was Vernonia colorata, (Willd.) Drake (No. 3247), a large bush, 
12-15 ft. high, with wide corymbs of pale-mauve flowers. Only a few 
weeks previously I had described this same sj)eeies for the Flora of West 
2\opical Africa, for it enjoys a range from the Transvaal as far north as 
Senegal and Abyssinia. A Gardenia (No. 3249), with ellii)soid ribbed 
fruits about the size of a small orange, and with small obovate leaves, 
proved to be G. spatulifolia Staj)f & Hutch. (Rltbtaceae) (see figure, p. 
463). A striking tall herb was Kalanchoe kinceolafa Pers. ((Tiassulaceae) 
(No. 3251), witli hirsute stems, and a thyrsoid ])anic]e of salmon-coloured 
flowers. Jamdnuni rnaiiritianum Boj. (Oleageae) (No. 3252), a 
{timber with three ovate leaflets and (^ymes of rather small white 
flowers, occurred near the river. Another pe(ailiar (timber in fruit was 
Paederm foetens (Hiern) K. Schum. (Rttbiaceae) (No. 3254), with 
panicles of clustered fruits, the latter compressed and ovate, shining, 
and with five persistent, filiform calyx-lobes resembling styles. Near 
the edge of the river I was interested to find Sphaeranihun mcimin 
Robyns (No. 3261), a herb with carmine, broadly-ovoid flower-heads 
and narrow, finely-toothed leaves. Sphaeranfhus is a remarkable 
genus, in that the heads are compound, composed of numerous smaller 
heads gathered together into one. A familiar tree, seen also on the 
Lim^iopo, was Pse/udolacJinoMylis ynaprouneifolia, Pax (Eitphorbiaceab) 
(Nos. 3263 ; 329 1); here it was 25 ft. high. 

The kopjes near the river yielded further botanical treasures : 
Dicoma Kirlcii Harv. (C^.ompositae) (No. 3282), with linear leaves, 
cobwebby below, and shar))-pointed, silvery bracts; Tinnea, zarn- 
besiaca Baker (No. 3285), a Labiate with bladder-like fruits and rather 
wonderful seeds covered with plumose bristles; Myrothamyius flabellL 
folia Welw. (Myrothamnaceae) (No. 3292), the '' Resurrection ’’ plant 
(see figure, p. 291); Diplorrhynclms ynmmmbicensis Benth. (Apocy- 
naceae) (No. 3297), a small tree with small, elliptic leaves, and divari- 
(iate, oblong, ])ointed fruiting carpels spotted with lenticels (Fig. 463). 
A very large-fruited Comhretum proved to be C, Zeyheri Sond. (CoM- 
bretaceae) (No. 3300) (see figure, p. 463), and I was glad to at 
last see growing a species of the Olea(5eous genus Schrebera, 8. tricho- 
clada Welw. (No. 3301), with elliptic leaves, pear-shaped, woody fruits 
and winged seeds. Androstarhys Johnsonii Prain (Eitphorbiaceae) 
(No. 3302), collected in the Zoutpansberg, was here quite common, 
but neither in flower nor fruit. Some of the trunks were quite 
18 ins. in diameter. Niimerous seedlings of this tree, called 
“ Mzumbite ”, were observed, and regeneration was evidently very 
good. Other plants which caught one’s eye from an ornamental point 
of view were a Kahnehoe, K. thyrsiflora Harv. (Crassulaceae) (No. 

3306) , quite 6 ft. high, with large, fleshy, obovate leaves and tiers of 
numerous yellow flowers, and Podranea Brycei (N.E. Br.) Sprague (No. 

3307) , a small Bignoniaceous tree up to 15 ft. high, with deep-pink 
flowers, and very similar to the only other species of this genus which I 
collected at Port St. Johns (see figure, p. 254). It was in fruit as well 
as flower, the fruits being slender, and about 1 ft. long. Around the 
kopjes the dominant Caesalpineaceous tree, and very like a BrachystegiCy 
was Isoberlinia globijlora (Benth.) Hutch. & B. Davy (No. 3295), whilst 



[Photogr.: Mrs. CSiUeft. 

Camp near Lmidi Kiver, Southern Rhodesia. (General Smuts (middle left), his 
brother J. Smuts, and Mrs. Smuts (wife of General Smuts). 




\VhoUiur. : Mn. Gillett. 


Tl ireo of tlio })(>ta'Jiists : ( from left to right) the Author, Jan Gillett, and General 
Snuits, near the tiUiKli liivor; note the granitic hills in the background. 

ill moist pla(K\s on the great boulders grew a pretty little Serophularia- 
e.eous ])lant with reddish-])ur])le leaves and blu(^ flowers which has 
jiroved to be a new s])ecies Ilysanthes, I. purpwrasctns Hutch.^ Tlie 
same s])e(*ies was collected by Eyles at Iiiyanga in 1919 and at Salisbury 
in 1931. 

Plants collected at the Lundi River, S. Rhodesia, 

30th June, 1930 

Lionosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

ANNONACEAE — PopowlE ObOVatE Eiujl. ch Dlclft (No. 3207) : shrub ; leaves obovate- 
elli])tic, rounded at the apex, subcordato at the base; fruits torulose, ]~3- 
sooded. 


^ Ilysatlthes purpurascens Hutch, sp. nov., aftinis I. pidchellae Skan, sed fere 
ubique pilis brevibus retrorsis et foliis integris induta. 

Herba caespitosa usque ad 10 cm. longa, nodis inferioribus radicans, ubique 
pilis brevibus refiexis induta et purpureo tincta ; caules angulati. Folia sossilia, 
obovata vel spatulato-obovata, basi nervoso-carinata, apice obtusa, circiter I 
cm. longa et 5 rnm. lata, Integra, supra glabrescentia. Flores caerulei, axillares ; 
j)edicelli 1 -5 cm. longi. Calyx 3 mrn. longus, ad medium lobatus, lobis lanceolatis 
acutis. Corolla calyce duplo longior, labio superiori 2-lobato, inferiori 3-lobato. 
Capsula 7 mm. longa, 3 mm. diametro, glabra. 

Southern Rhodesia : Kopjes near the Lundi River, in moist places on the 
granite boulders, flowers blue, 30th Juno, 1930, Hutchinson and Gillett 3269 
(type in Kew Herbarium). Inyanga, 5000 ft., flowers blue, December 1919, 
Eyles 5185. Banks of Inseze, December 1929, E. Cheesrnan 98. Salisbury; 
in shallow soil on granite rock, 1st January, 1937, Eyles 8896; 26th December, 
1931, Eyles 7072. 
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OAESALPINIACEAE — Isoberllllia globiflora (BeMh.) Hutch, d; B. Davy (No. 3295) : 
leaflets margined with soft short hairs. Brachystegia reticulata Hutch. 

B. Davy (No. 3283) : leaflets about a dozen pairs, small and narrow, reticu¬ 
late, flowers in small panicles ; stipules deciduous. 

PAPILIONACEAE -Listia heterophylla E. Mcy. (No. 3274) : very slender; leaflets 
variable in size, larn^eolate; petals yellow, striate. Crotalaria striata DC. 
(No. 3298) : flowers yellow; fruits pea-like with kidney-shaped shining 
yellow seeds. Indigofera microcarpa Dc8V. (No. 3255) : semiprostrate; 
leaflets densely gland-dotted and covered with appressed medifixed hairs; 
flowers carmine-pink. Sesbania aegyptiaca Boir. (No. 3257) : in river bed ; 
wing-petals pale yellow, vexillum speckled outside. Rhynchosia resinosa 
Hochst. (No. 3310): leaflets ovate-rhomboid, densely glandular below; 
flowers yellow. 

MYROTHAMNACEAE -Myrothamnus flabeiiifolia Welw. (No. 3292) (see figure, p. 
291). 

POLYGALACEAE —Polygaia Quartiniana .4. Rich. (No. 3285): slender herb with 
shortly linear jmbescent leaves and short racemes of small reddish-pink 
flowers. 





[Photogr. Mm. GiUett. 

Kopjes north of the Lundi River. 
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The Lundi River, Southern Rhodesia. 





Fruits of plants found at the Lundi River, Southern Rhodesia. 

A, Paederia foetens (Hiern) K. Schum. (Rubiaceae) ; B, Diplorrhynchus 
mossatnbicensis Benth. (Apocynaceae) ; C, Combretum Zeyheri Sond. (Com- 
bretaceae) ; D, laoberlinia globiflora (Benth.) Hutch. & B. Davy (Caesal- 
piniacbae); E, Schrebera trichoclada Welw. with seed (El) (Oleaceae); F, 
Podranea ISrycei (N.E. Br.) Sprague; G, Gardenia spatulifolia St&pf & Rutch. 
(Rubiaceae) ; H, Conoj)haryngia elegans Stapf (Apocynaceae). 
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TILIACEAE -Triumfetta pilosa Both (Nd. 3293) : rank herb 4 ft. liigli, softly 
stellate-tomentoso all over ; fruits densely clustered in the leaf-axils, prickles 
pilose, ending in a hook. 

MALVACEAE -Hibiscus Kirkii Mum. (No. 3309): softly tomentose all over, with 
pentagonal serrate leaves and shortly stalked yellow flowers. 

MALFIGHIACEAE — Sphcdamnocarpus pruriens Planch. (No. 3290): climber; 
leaves villous below with luedifixed hairs; fruits winged. 

EiTPHORBiACEAE— Pseudolachuostylis maprouneifolia Pax (Nos. 3203, 3291): tree 
20—25 ft. ; leaves glaucous below ; fruits globose, shining 2 cm. diam., 
slightly trilobod. Groton pseudopulchellus Ihix (No. 3294) : shrub 4 ft., 
growing in shade; leaves covered bellow with silver and brown peltate 
scales. Androstachys Johnstonii Praia (No. 3302) (see p. 459). 

COMBRETACEAE - Combretum Zeyheri Sond. (No. 3300): tree 30-40 ft. (see figure, 
p.463). C. Gueinzii (No. 3250): small tree; leaves elliptic, strongly 

reticulate and softly ]>ubesc.ent; fruits small, 1-5 cm. long, broadly ellij)tic, 
pubescent and scnirfy. Pteleopsis myrtifolia Engl. A* DIcIh (No. 3205) : 
small tree; leaves oblong-elliptic, small, softly ])uboscont below; fruits 
oblong elliptic, cus])idate. 

CKLAHTRAC EAE — Gymnosporia mossambicensis Klotzsch (No. 3248) : undershrub 
armed with slender thorns; fruits bright red. 

AMPELIDACEAE - Rhoicissus dlgltata Gihj fO Brandt (No. 3303): leaflets obliquely 
oblong, softly pubescent below. 

sAPiNDACEAE— Cardiospermum Halicacabum Linn. (No. 3253) : climbing herb, 
with pinnate lobulate leaves and bladdery fruits. 

OLEACEAE — Schrebcra trichoclada Wdw. (No. 3301): tree 20 ft.; leaves op])Osite, 
elli})tic, ])uboscont on the nerves below ; fruits ])oar-shaped, woody ; seeds 
winged (see figure, p. 403). Jasminum mauritianum Boj. (No. 3252) (see 
note, p. 459). 

APocYNACEAE- Diplorrhynchus mossambicensis Bodh. (No. 3297): small tree; 
leaves oblong-ellijdic ; fruits (see figure, ]). 403), oblit|uely oblong, ])ointed, 
specikled with lenticels. Conopharyngia elegans l^tapf (No. 3208) : small 
tree; fruits (see figure, p. 403), broadly oblong-ellipsoid, acnde, warded. 
Holarrhena febrifuga Klotzsrh (No. 3299) ; fruits elongate-linear ; seeds with 
a tuft of long silky haii's at the top. 

AscLEPiADAcEAE — Cynanchum sarcostemmatoides K. Schuw. (No. 3290): dwarf 
and creeping; leafless; stems slender, angular; flowers cream and white, 
in small clusters. 

RUBTACEAE— Gardenia spatulifolia Etapf Hutch. (No. 3249) : leaves sj^atulate- 
obovate ; fruits (see figure, j). 403) ellipsoid, strongly ribbed. Crossopteryx 
febrifuga Bcnth. (No. 3202) : leaves elliptic, ])ubescont on the nerves ; fruits 
in close cymes, subglobose, the size of a large pea. Paederia foetens (Hlcrn) 
K. Schnm. (No. 3254): climber near the river; leaxes broadly ovate, 
pubescent below, long - pet i olate; fruits clustered in ])anicles, comj)ressed, 
ovate, tipped by the style-like calyx-lobes. 

BIGNONIACEAE — Podranca Brycei (N .E'. Br.) Epraguc (No. 3307) (see note, p. 459). 

VERBENACEAE - Vitex ambonicnsis Ourlce (No. 3304): shrub digitately 5-foliolate ; 
leaflets broadly oblanceolate, softly ])ubescent below; fruits plum coloured 
on a plate-like calyx. 

Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicoty^ledons) 

RANUNcuLACEAE— Clcmatis prostrata Hutch. (No. 3255). 

roLYGONACEAE -PolygODUm serrulatum Lag. (No. 3200): stems and linear loaves 
rod, the latter setulose on the margin; flowers rod. 

AMARANTACEAE— Celosia trigyna Z/fnrn (No. 3287): widely spread wood with small 
clusters of white flowers. 

COMPOsiTAE— Gynura cernua Bcnth. (No. 3273) : leaves rather coarsely dentate; 
heads discoid, deep pink, Bidens Schimperi Sch. Bip. (No. 3271): loaves 
much divided; flower-heads small, yellow; outer bracts linear. Senecio 
fulgens (Hook. f.) Nichols. (No. 3272) : fleshy herb ; leaves narrowly obovate, 
coarsely dentate; heads scarlet. S. leprosa S. Moore (No. 3259) : 3 ft.; 
leaves linear, whitish-tomentellous below; flowers racemose, white. S. 
multicorymbosus Klatt (No. 3308) : shrub ; leaves elliptic-obovate, serrate, 
many-nerved; heads yellow, discoid, small in panicles. Sphaeranthus 
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\P1totogr. ly the Author. 

View f’roin Ziinhabwe, Southorn Khodosia. 


incisus Robi/ns (No. 3201) (see note, p. 459). Vernonia colorata (Wilhl.) 
Drake (No. 3247) (see p. 459). V. glabra Vaihe (Nos. 3200, 3311): herb 
witli sniall sessile oblong-laiieeoJaie leaves and deep-inauve flowor-lioads. 
V. Steetziana OUv. (b Uiern (No. 3279) : a graeoful ]>lanl wdili linear leaves 
and niinierous beads of blue flowers. Dicoma Kirkii Harr. (No. 3282) (see 
]). 459). Triplotaxis lundiensis Hutch, now species^ (No. 3270): slender 
annual, with linear-lan(‘eolate denticulate loaves and deej) mauve flower- 
lieads, very like Wrtionia, but j)af)pus very short and comb-like. 
ciiAssirLACEAK —Kalanchoe thyrsiflora Harr. (No. 3300) (see p. 459). K. lanceo- 
lata Pens. (No. 3251) : tall herb with thin loaves ancl softly pilose stem.s and 
infloresceTice ; corolla salmon. 

scitorHiJj.AKTACEAE— Sopubla Welwitschii Kugl. (No. 3281): fruits shortly pedi¬ 
cellate, ovoid, densely villous. Buchnera Henriquesii Engl. (Nos! 3275, 
3277) : leaves linear entire; flowers ])alo blue or ]mr]4e-lilac, with a fairly 
large corolla-limb. B. hispida Buck.-Hamilt. (No. 3270) : leaves linear- 
lanceolate, scabrid with bulbous-based liairs ; flowers mauve lilac, with a 
very small corolla-limb. Ilysanthes purpurascens Hutch, n. sp. (No. 3209) 
(see p. 461). Diclis ovata Benth. (No. 3330) : a weak spreading herb, wdth 
ovate coarsely toothed nearly glabrous leaves, and ])ale pink flowers with 

^ Triplotaxis lundiensis Hutch, sp. nov. 

ilerba gracilis usque ad 0*5 m. alta; caules purjnirascentes, parce ramosi, 
albido-pubescentes. Folia oblanceolata, acuta, 3—4 cm. longa, 5-8 mm. lata, 
denticulata, brevissime pubescentia, nervis lateralibus inconspicuis. Capitula 
])auca, inaequaliter pedunculata, late campanulata, circiter 8 mm. diametro. 
Involucri bracteae circiter 3-seriatae, oblongo-lanceolatae, acuminatae, usque 
ad 0 mm. longae, superne viridescentes. Flores pallide caerulei, exserti. Corolla 
extra glandulosa, 6 mm, longa. Achaenia 5-angulata, inter angulos leviter 
corrugata, pappo annulo brevissimo denticulate coronata. 

Southern Rhodesia: Lundi River, flowers deej) mauve, Hutchinson cb 
Gillett 3270 (type in Kew Herbarium). 
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dark orange marks. Nemesia afflnis Henlh. (No. 3319) : slender erect herb 
with ovate coarsely serrate leaves ; flowers j)ale blue ; capsule oblong, bilobed 
at the apex. 

PKDALTACBAE — Ceratothcca triloba E, Mvy, (No. 3298n) : 3 ft. high ; leaves 
broadly ovate-triangular, coarsely toothed, softly pilose; flowers mauve, 
with carmine stripes on the lower lip. 

LABiATAE—Tinnoa zambesiaca Balcer (No. 328/5) (see note, p. 459). Pycnostachys 
urticifolia Hoolc. (No. 3312) (see p. 467). 

Monocotyledons 

LILIACEAE - Eucomis zambesiaca Baler (N(>. 3305) ; a soft-leaved lierb about 
IJ ft., with a rosette of broadly lanceolate leaves nearly 1 ft. long, and a 
stiff scrape of numerous greenish flowers. Asparagus stipulaceus Lam. (No. 
3288): branches slender, zigzag ; shoots in fascicles ; s[)ines slender. 
GRAMINEAE -Leptocarydion vulpiastrum Stapf (No. 3258): leaves oblong-ovate- 
lanceolato, roimded at tlie base; panicle sj)ike-like, dense, like a fox’s tail. 

Late in the evening we arrived at the famous Zimbabwe ruins, and 
eamj)ed there for the night. It was rather wonderful to be slee})mg on 
the ground almost in tlie sliadow of these well-preserved relies, about 
which there has been so much controversy. 1 cannot claim to be an 



[Photogr. by the Author. 


Zimbabwe ruins, Southern Rhodesia. 
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archaeologist, but I Imve seen a good deal of the Roman remains in 
my own county of Northumberland, and in comparison these ruins did 
not strike me as being at all ancient, a conclusion since arrived at by 
Miss Caton Thompson after extensive investigations. During the night 
there was a heavy dew and a slight frost. We thoroughly explored the 
ruins and collected a considerable number of specimens during the two 
days of our stay. A striking plant by the roadsides, and one we had 
added to our presses the previous day, was Pycnostachys urticifolia 
Hook. (Labiatae), with dense spikes of beautiful sky-blue flowers and 
nettle-like leaves, and widely distributed from Tanganyika to Natal. 
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[l*/intoffr. by the Author. 


A nativ^e woman ancl her family near Zimbabwe, Southern Rhodesia. 

For the benefit of botanists visiting this spot about the same time of 
year, the plants gathered in flower are arranged in systematic order as 
follows :— 


Plants Collected in and around the Zimbabwe Ruins, lst-3rd July 

LIVERWORT—Targionia hypophylla Linn, {No. 3345). 

FiLiCES— Ceterach cordatum Desv. (No. 3331): fronds pinnately partite, lobes 
crenulate, covered below with acute lanceolate scales. Doryopteris con- 
color (L. <Ss F.) Kuhn (No. 3330): fronds bipinnately partite, lobes nar¬ 
rowly oblong, the sori dense and continuous along the margin below. Poly- 
podlum polypodioldes (L.) Watt. (No. 3342) : small, leaves pinnately partite, 
the sori clustered below and covered with thin pointed scales. 

Ltgnosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

EBENACEAE— Euclea divinOFUm Hiern (No. 3328): on top of boulders near the 
ruins; shrub; leaves oblanceolate, imdulat ©; flowers small, in short 
racemes towards the base of the shoots. 
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sA^poTACEAE—Chrysophyllum magalismontanum Hojid. (No. 3346) (see p. 308). 
Mimusops Zeyheri Sond. (No. 3322) (see ]). 30r)) : lar^o tree witli long 
petiolate obiojig-lanceolate leav^es rounded at the tip, slightly rufous- 
pubescent below. 

MTMOSACEAE -- Acacla pennata Wllld, (No. 3348) : tree 20 -30 ft. ; leaves twice 
pinnate with numerous very small leaflets; fruits flat and thin, oblong, 
slightly puberuloLis, 15 cm. long, 3-4 (an. broad. 

MORACEAE— FlcUS Qulbeba Welw. ex Furdho (No. 3326): large tree within the 
ruins; leaves large, about 30 x 15 (an., obovato-ellijdic, with 5 -6 })airs of 
lateral nerves. 



A, vertical section of fruit; B, seed. 


FLACOURTIACEAE —Flacourtla hirtiuscula Oliv. (No. 3332): small tree; leaves 
broadly elliptic to suborbicular, crenate; fruits small, hard, lobulate. 

STERCULiAOEAE —Dombeya rosea Bak. /. (No. 3320) : small tree, with cordate, 
rounded-pentagonal leaves loosely covered with stellate hairs, and long- 
pedunculate umbel-like cymes of white flowers. 

MALVACEAE— Thespesia Rogersii S. Moore (No. 3347): small tree covered with 
stellate hairs; leaves pentagonal, shortly 5-lobed, cordate at the base; 
fruits ovoid-globose, hispid, fibrous inside; seeds softly villous. 

CELASTRACEAE— Gymnospoda senegalensis i>am. (No. 3324) : shrub ; leaves 
glaucous, narrowly obovate, subentire; flowers numerous in small axillary 
cymes, pale cream. G. undatUS (Thunb.) Loes. (No. 3327) ; shrub; leaves 
obovate, cuneate at the base, obtusely dentate; fruits opening into 3 
boat-shaped valves. 
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RUTACEAE -Teclea Welwitschii {Hiern) Verdoorn (No. 3321): tree; leaflets 3, 
large, narrowly obovate, with numerous lateral nerves and gland-dotted. 

MELiACEAE -Turraea floribunda Hnrv. (No. 3351): small tree; leaves simple, 
ovate, acuminate, pilose on the nerves below; fruit sessile, depressed- 
globose, 10-angled. 

HeRBACEAE (blERBACEOUS DICOTYLEDONS) 

CARyoPHViXACEAE — Sllenc capensis Otto (No. 3338): lierb, jmberulous all over; 
loaves lanceolate, acute; calyx viscid ; petals dull brick-rod and cream. 

FJCOiDACEAE— Delosperma Mahoni Br,) N.K. Br. : ])rocumbent and shortly 

pubes(!ent; leaves linear ; flowers white or pink ; on rocks. 

FOLY(a)NACEAE Rumex sagittatus Thunh. (No. 3323) : weak straggling herb ; 
loaves sagittate ; enlarged se])als orbicular, red. 

AMARANTACEAE- Cyathula cylindrica Moquio (No. 3317): leaves oj)posite, ovate- 
rounded, ])uboscent; flower-heads wdiite, with slender hooked bristles. 

EYTiiRACEAE Nesaea cordata Hiern (No. 3350) : a very small herb in damp 
])lacos at edge of boulders, with S))orobo/u,s ; leax^es narrowly oblong, cordate 
at the base ; flowei's in axillary (dusters, (tannine ])iuk. 

EOBELIACEAE Lobella fervens Thunb. (No. 3333) : slendca* herb, glabrous or 
puberulous, wJtb linear to elli])tic slightly crenate leaxes and blue flowers 
on slender pedicels. 

coMPOsiTAE — Vernonia cistifolia O. Hoffm. (No. 3315): 4-5 ft. ; leaves lanceolate, 
s(!abrid above, wT)olly below ; heads (leej) mauve, in dense corymbs. Gna- 
phalium purpureum Lin)i. (No. 3340): woody herb with spathulate entire 
leaves, white woolly below'; heads clustered into an oblong spike. Heli- 
chrysum Kraussii Sch. Bij^. (No. 3352): small shrublet among grass; 
branches softly tomentellous; leaves small, linear, with reciUA^ed margins, 
woolly below; heads small, glomerate, ])ale straw-coloured. Seriecio 
deltoideus Less. (No. 3318) : straggling; leaves ovate-deltoid, widely cordate 
at the base, coarsely dentate; heads yellow in leafy divaric^ately branched 
])anicles. Senecio paucifolius DC. (No. 3325) : herb with basal oboN ato 
subentire leaves and slender peduncles bearing u]) to 3 small heads wdth 
small yellow rays. Gynura crepidioides Bcntk. (No. 3335) : herb to 2 ft. 
high ; leaves pirmately partite ; heads discoid, red carmine. 

cRAssuLACEAE— Kalaiichoe zimbabwensis Rendlc (No. 3344): up to 1 ft. high, 
soft ly j)ub(^scent all o\'er ; leaves elliptic, crenate ; flowers orange in a small 
dense cyme. K. Holstii Bnql. (No. 3343) : slender, wdth small glabrous 
leaves and loose cymes of brick red flowers. 

CONVOLVIJLACEAE— Dlctiondra repens Fo?'st. (No. 3341): yjrocumbent herb with 
kidney-shaped pubescent leaves, growing at base of rocks. Convolvulus 
farinosus Linn. (No. 3337): ])rocumbent; loaves triangular, sagittate; 
flowers few togotlier on a longish peduncle, j)ale pink. 

SCROPHTJLARIACEAE Nemesia afflnis Benth. (No. 3319): herb 1 ft. high; leaves 
opposite, petiolate, ovate, serrate; flowers pale l)lue. Diclis ovata Benth. 
(No. 333(1) : small weak herb with broadly ovate serrate leaves, and small 
pale j)ink flowers with dark orange marks. 

ACAMTHACEAB - -Hypoestes antennifera N. Moore (No. 3314): 3 ft. high; leaves 
broadly ovate, softly ])ubescent on the nerves below ; flow^ers densely verti- 
cillate, deep j^ink with carmine s];ots. 

EABiATAE - Plectrauthus myrianthus Briq. (No. 331(1): herb 2 ft.; leaves long- 
petiolate, broadly ovate, coarsely and obtusely serrate, shortly pubescent 
on the nerves; flowers sky-blue in narrow panicles with short secuiid 
branches. Aeolanthus nyassae OHrlce (No. 3334): few woolly leaves; 
flowers y)ink, scented, the axis with jicrsistent disk-like scars. 

Monocotyledons 

CAT^NACEAE— Cauua bidentata Bertol. (No. 3329): growing amongst the ruins ; 
leaves elliptic ; flowers red ; ovary warted. 

GRAMINEAE —Sacciolopis huillensls (Eetidle) Stapf (No. 3349): dwarf aimual 
grass, with narrow solitary stem-leaves, and short spikes of strongly nerved 
spilcelets. 
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Before leaving the district we made an excursion a few miles to the 
eastwards ^ from Zimbabwe, among the more interesting plants being 
Osteospermuyn rnoniliferum L. (No. 3375), a Composite widely sj)read 
from Cape Point to Abyssinia; Protea leucMepharis Baker (Pro- 
teaceae) (No. 3377), a tree 20 ft., with beautiful heads of pinkish- 
white flowers. A striking, fleshy Eujdiorbiaceous shrub, 10 ft. high, 
which my South African companions were c.liary of handling because 
of its poisonous properties, was Synadeniunt Kirkii N.E. Br. (No. 3373). 
No. 3374, on which I lost sixpence to Pole Evans as to its identity, 
I)roved to be, as he said, Burkea africana Hook. (Caesalpiniaceae), a 
small tree, 15-20 ft. A handsome Verrioiiia, 7 ft. high, with large 
panicles of dee])-mauve flowers, 1 have determined to be V. cistifoUa, 
O. HofFm. (No. 3378). 



Senecio deltoidcus Less. (CoMrosiTAK), from Zimbabwe, Rhodesia, 

A, ray flower; B, disk flower; C, stamens; D, j)appu8 bristle; K, stylo-arms. 


By the side of a stream were several interesting and quite orna¬ 
mental plants, including Dissotis princeps Triaiia (Melastomaceae) 
(No. 3381), 4-5 ft. high, with broadly lanceolate, densely pubescent 
leaves; Penta.^ purpurea Oliv. (Rubiaceae) (No. 3384), 3 ft. high, with 
lanceolate scabrid leaves and dense cymes of deep-mauve flowers; 

^ Also collectod : No. .3353, Crotalaria lachnocarpoides Phigl. (PAeiLiON- 
aceae); 3354, Micnmieria bijiora Benth. (Labiatae) ; 3355, (Jheilanthes hirla 
Sw. (Filtces) ; 3356, Crassnla nodidosa Schonl. (Chassulaceae) ; 3357, Olden- 
landia Heynei Oliv. (Robiac^eae) ; 3358, Lejeburia brachystyla Hiern (Umbelei- 
ferae) ; 3359, Verno7iia glabra Vatko (Compositae) ; 3360, Maem lanceolata 
Forssk. (Myrsinaceae) ; 3361, Peristrophe bicalyculata Nees (Acanthaceae) ; 
3362, Hypoestes i'>erticillarw R. Br. (Acanthaceae) ; 3363, Anemia Schimperiana 
Presl. (Filices) ; 3365, Brachylaerui rhodesiayia 8. Moore (Compositae); 3366, 
Cyathula cylindrica Moquin (Amarantaceae) ; 3367, Laggera alat^ 8ch. Bip. 
(Compositae) ; 3368, Gardenia asperula Stapf & Hutch. (Rubiaceae) ; 3369, 
Temnocalyx ohovatus (N.E. Br.) Kobjnis (Rubiaceae); 3370, Ficus natalenais 
Hochst. (Moraceae) ; 3371, Schistostephium crataegifolium Fenzl. (Compositae) ; 
3372, Cassia Petersiana C. Bolle (Caesalpiniaceae) ; 3376, Phytolacca, dodecandra 
L’H^rit. (Phytolaccaceae) ; 3379, Inula glomeraia Oliv. & Hiern; 3380, 

Cynoglossum lanceolatum Forssk. (Boraginaceae) ; 3382, Sopubia Dregeana 

Benth. (Scrophulariaceae) ; 3383, Loranthus kalachariensis Schinz (Loranth- 
aceae) ; 3386, Pavonia Meyeri Mast. (Malvaceae) ; 3390, Barleria crassa C.B. 
Cl. (Acanthaceae) ; 3392, Notonia petraea R.E. Fries (Compositae) ; 3393, 
Lycopodium cernuum Linn. 
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Helichrysu7n Kirkii Oliv. & Hiern (Compositae) (No. 3385), about 1 
ft. Jiigli, woolly all over except the goldeu-yellow flower-heads, 2-3 
together; leaves lanceolate, amplexicaul; Plectranthus myrianthus 
Briq. (Labiatae) (No. 3387), 3 ft. high, rather small, ovate, densely 
glandular leaves and narrow', oblong ])anic*les of deep-blue flowers 
borne on crowded, short side branches (apparently the same as No. 
3316, see p. 409). 

Growing in the running water was a dwarf s])ecies of fig, Ficus 
verruculosa Welw. (Moraceae) (No. 3391), with simple stems, oblong- 
elli})t i(‘ leaves, and clusters of shortly pedunculate figs about the size of a 
pea; Lirnnanthemurn TJmnhergianum Griseb. (Genttanaceae) .(No. 



Ficus verruculosa VVelw. (Mokaceae), an aquatic species near Zimbabwe. 
A, shows habit; B, fig. 


3388), with rounded, deeply cordate leaves and a few^ flowers just below 
the leafblade; also Ny7iiphaea calliantha Conard (Nymphaeaceae) 
(No. 3389), with flowers of a pale, washed-out blue. 

Early on the morning of 3rd July we left Zimbabwe by a rather bad 
road for Univuma, and reached Gwelo about midday. We passed through 
much Co7nbretu7n and Acacia bush, and 9 miles north-west of Umvuma 
collected two species of Brachijstegia : B, spiciformis Benth. (No. 3394), 
and B. filiforTnis Hutch. & B. Davy (No. 3395), the former with the 
few pairs of leaflets increasing in size ui)wards and pubescent on the 
midrib; flowers in short, dense, spike-like racemes; the latter with 
about fifteen pairs of oblong, deeply emarginate leaflets, gradually 
decreasing upwards, and flat-margined fruit valves covered with flaky 
scales. 

Thirteen miles east of Gwelo ^ two Loranthaceous parasites were 
conspicuous : ViscuTu verrucosum Harv. (No. 3396), and Loranthus 

^ Also collected : No. 3398, Kalanchoe lanceolata Pers. (Crassulaceae) ; 
3399, Rhu^ kwebensis N.E. Br. ( Anaoardiaceae ); 3400, Hartogia capensia 
Thuiib. (Celastraceae) ; 3401, Euclea lanceolata E. Mey. (Ebenaoeae). 
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oleifolius var. Leeiidertziae S])ragne (No. 3397), the latter with small 
elliptic leaves and axillary clusters of densely hirsute, pale brick-red 
flowers. Beyond Gwelo the country for about 50 miles or so was 
mostly of the high-veld type, undulating long-grass country with a few 
trees at considerable intervals. Glematopds Sfmileyi (Hook, f.) 
Hut(*h. was everywfliere conspicuous in fruit (see figure, ]). 381). 

Our camp was by the Shangani River ^ among a dense stand of 
8])iny species of Aciacia. We lound the night very cold, with four 
degrees of frost, and it w’^as a chilly job at daybreak transferring our 
partly dried plants to thin j)apers, ready for making into ])arcels for 
despatc^h from Bulawayo to iVetoria, where the drying was to be com- 
})leted. Our juesses were quite full, and I looked forward to getting 
rid of the plants already collected at Bulaw ayo, for it w as no light task 
to contrive to have enough ])aper dried ea(‘h evening for t he next day’s 
collection. For this ])ur])ose w^e often lighted a separate fire tlie 
“ botanical fire ”—to be out of the w ay of (x)oking. This fire was very 
popular, for it provided seats on the plant-])r(Nsses for most of the party, 
some of wdiom not infrequently entertained the others with gruesome 
stories, mainly about lions. However, as I w as fast becoming a seasoned 
African traveller, these did not Avorry me unduly, though we were 
sleeping on the open veld each night with no protection otlier than our 
blankets. 

This particular morning we did not finish our task until 10.30, when 
we followed the trail of the remainder of the ])arty to Bulaw^ayo as fast 
as we could travel. This part of the route w’as through rather ])oor and 
somewhat uninteresting country, tlie road running parallel with the 
railway through rough grass-veld for most of the w^ay. 

We left Bulawayo soon after midday, much ])recious time being 
saved by a friendly store-keeper offering to pack our nine parcels of 
specimens and despatcli them by rail to Pretoria. The road from Bula¬ 
wayo was quite good as far as Lonely Mine, the veld being mostly 
covered with Gornhreiuin and Amcia, very like the bush veld of the 
Northern Transvaal. At 25 miles we collected two sj)ecies of tlie latter, 
A. campylacantlia Hochst. (Mimosackae) (No. 3407), Avith very numer¬ 
ous small leaflets and narrow, flat, puberulous pods, and A. Karroo 
Hayne (No. 3408), Avdth fewer leaflets and slender, torulose pods. After 
leaving Lonely Mine w e passed through “ Mopane ” forest glowing w ith 
autumnal tints, accentuated by the setting sun facing us to tlie north¬ 
west. 

About 30 miles beyond Lonely Mine, and in Dett Valley, we at last 
found a suitable camp in a jiicturesque spot at the edge of the Mo¬ 
pane ” forest, with a wide vista of tall brown grass in front of us (see 
photograph, p. 474)—a tyjucal African setting—and it needed only a 
lion or two and a few giraffes to bring to life many a picture seen at 
home. Our camp-fires were lighted in the midst of a grove of beautiful 
little trees, which proved to be Monoies glaber Sprague (No. 3409), 
a member of an interesting Dipterocarjiaceous genus, and one General 
Smuts was keenly anxious to see. This and the very closely related 

' Collected hero : No. 3402, Loranthus kalachariensis Schinz. (Loranth- 
aceae); 3403, Lasiosiphon Kraussianus Meisn. (Thymelaeaceae) (see figure, 
p. 281); 3404, Asparagus racemosus Willd. (Liliaceae); 3405, Chrnatopsis 
Stanleyi (Hook, f.) Hutch, (see figure, p. 381); 3406, Schrebera sp, near S, 
Saundersiae Harv. (Oleaceae)— in leaf only. 
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Marquesia are the only genera of this family occurring in Africa, the 
others all belonging to the tropics of Indo-Malaya. We were here right 
in the heart of Africa, and during most of the night we could hear the 
tom-toms from a village across the valley. 

5th July, a Saturday, proved to be almost entirely a motoring day, 
and a hard day it was, the road being very bad, and passing through 
sandy vleis and rough Mopane ” forest. I was driving a Chevrolet 
car, and we were unfortunate in the matter of punctures, for it was a 
hot and tiresome job to mend them in such a high temperature. As it 
happened, there appeared little to collect, but near Dett the sight of a 
beautiful blue-flowered Acanthaceous plant brought the car to a stand¬ 
still. It has since been described by Miss Obermeijer as a new species, 
Barleria hieralis Obermeijer (No. 3410), and there was only a small 
jnitch of it seen in an otherwise long, flowerless stretch of country. 

Our rendezvous that night was to have been at the Wankie Coal 
Mine, but fortunately we were compelled, through the approach of 
darkness, to sto]) short of that rather dreary place, and we camped out 
near a dried-up river bed. The stretch of road over the Mica Hill was 
the worst 1 have ever exj)erienced in a motor, and we were very relieved 
when Dr. Pole Evans, who had failed to reach camp the previous night, 
now appeared, having covered 190 miles in the day to catch us up, a 
noteworthy drive over such atrocious roads. 


The Victoria Falls 

In the afternoon of the next day (6th July) we arrived at the 
Victoria Falls. The visitor to Africa from Europe, with the grandeur 
of the Alps and the Pyrenees and the soft charm of the English lakes 
cdose at liand, is apt to find some of the scenery a little overrated by 
South African journalists. This, however, was not the case with the 
Victoria Falls. They were all, and even more, than I had ever pictured 
them, and not in the least exaggerated in any account I had read. 

The administration of Northern Rhodesia had kindly arranged for 
us to camp on a beautiful site on the northern bank of the river, about 
a mile above the Falls. This was a delightful spot, and we stayed 
there for four nights. 

Mr. Pardy, District Forest Officer, accompanied us on our botanical 
excursions in the neighbourhood, and was of great assistance as a guide, 
whilst the Curator of the Falls gave us every help. First of all we 
collected in the vicinity of our camp, a mile above the falls. A tall 
tree over our camp, 50-60 ft. high, was Diospyros mespiliformis Hochst. 
(Ebenaceae) (No. 3411), with oblong, finely nerved leaves and globose 
fruits about 2 cm. diam. Close by the river, and climbing over bushes, 
was a pretty and widely distributed Jasminum, J, mauritianum Bojer 
(No. 3412), with trifoliolate, softly pubescent leaves, and white corollas, 
dull red outside the tube. Climbing on the lower branches of the 
Diospyros was a Hippocratea, H, obtusifolia Roxb. (Hippocrateaceae) 
(No. 3413), with small, glaucous-green, oblong leaves, compressed, 
2-lobed fruits, closely nerved, and obUquely-winged seeds (see figure, p. 
474). A common species of Salix, 18-20 ft. high, was S. subserraUi Willd. 
(Salioaceae) (No. 3414), an older name now to be used for 8. Safsaf 
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[Photogrs, by the Author, 


The Zambesi from above the Victoria Falls. 
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Forssk., and growing on it Loranihus oleifolius Cham. & Schlecht. 
(Loranthaceae) (No. 3415), with a red tube and green limb. 

Growing in the shade of the Diospyros was a Croton I had long 
known in the herbarium, (7. zamhesiacus Miill. Arg. (Euphorbiaceae) 
(No. 3416), with long-pet iolate, oblong-lanceolate leaves covered with 
silvery scales below; and near the river-bank grew tall shrubs of another 
genus I had ‘‘ wrestled with for the Flora of Tropical Africa , a Bridelia, 
B, cathartica Bertol. f. (Euphorbiaceae) (No. 3417), with elliptic leaves 
and small, blue-black, two-celled fruits. Conspicuous on the river 
bank were young plants of Oarcinia Livingstonei T. Ands., with angular 
stems and opposite leaves (not collected), and what I took to be the 
common Phragmites, but it proved a different species, P. mauritianus 
Kunth (Gramineae) (No. 3422a), and a Syzygium, 8, guineense 
(Myrtaceae) (No. 3423). A few other less conspicuous species 
(X)llected are enumerated below. ^ 

The most striking of the few plants in flower in the vicinity ^ of the 
Falls were the low-growing Glerodendron spinescens Giirke (Verben- 
aceae) (No. 3426), with softly pubescent, ovate leaves, recurved axillary 
thorns, and axillary scarlet flowers. Two large, shady trees near the rail¬ 
way station were Arabylogonocarpus obtusangulus Harms (Mimosaceae) 
(No. 3427), with bipinnate leaves, broadly elliptic leaflets, and pen¬ 
dulous, banana-shaped, stipitate fruits (see figure, p. 477), and Copaifera. 
coleosperma Bcnth. (Caesalpintaceae) (No. 3430), with twin, ol)liquely 
ovate, bluntly pointed leaflets, and small, kidney-shaped, flat fruits. 
Another leguminous tree with a valuable timber was also growing here, 
Baikaea plurijiirga Harms (Caesalpiniaceae) (No. 3431), with simply 
pinnate leaves, oblong, pubescent leaflets, and scimitar-shaped, flat, 
ferruginous fruits. A striking Combreinni with large, elliptic, rust- 
covered fruits and oblong-elliptic leaves, densely lej)idote below, proved 
to be (7. Mechowianum 0. Hoffm. (Combretaceae) (No. 3428). Another 
leguminous tree very familiar to me in collections from various parts of 
tropical Africa was Swartzia madagascariensis Desv. (No. 3507), with 
cylindric, sausage-like fruits (see figure, p. 479). 


The Victoria Falls ‘‘ Rain-Forest ” 

One whole morning was devoted to making a collection in the so- 
called “ rain-forest at the Falls, an artificial, almost continuously 
moist area, due to the spray. I was very interested to find out the 
identity of the species growing within the influence of the spray, and to 
see whether they were the same, or whether they differed materially 
from those of the “ gallery ” forest lining the rivers throughout 
Rhodesia. On the whole they were much the same. 

^ Also collected 1 mile above the Falls : No. 3418, Gardenia resinifltia Hiern 
(Rubiaceae); f Combretum elaeagnoides Klotz8ch (Combbetaceab) ; 3420, 
Tacazzea Kirkii N.E. Br. (Asclepiadaceae) ; 3421, Strychnos Stuhlrnannii Gilg 
(Loganiaceab) ; 3422, Oymnosporia senegalenais (Lam.) Loes. (Celastraceae) ; 
3424, Pleurostylia africana Loes. (Ceiastraceae). 

2 Also collected near the Falls : No. 3426, Euphorbia sp. (Euphorbiaceae) ; 
3429, Diospyros batokana Hiern (Ebenaceae) ; 3432, Albizzia Antuneaiana 

Harms (Mimosaceae) ; 3433, Seabania aegyptiaca Poir. (Papilionaceae) ; 3470, 
Boluaanthua apecioaua Harms (Caesalpiniaceae). 
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Anihylogonocarpufi obtuscmgulus Harms (Caesalpintackae), a largo iroo at the 

Victoria Falls. 


The plants we found in the ‘‘ rain-forest ” are set out below, and 

comments as to distribution follow some species :— 

Plants Collected in the Rain Forest at the Victoria Falls 

FILICES —Adiantum Capillus-veneris Linn. (No. 3444) : the common Maiden¬ 
hair fern, Cheilanthes farinosa {Forssk.) Kze. (No. 3459) : fronds simply 
pinnate, leaflets y)innatipartite, with pale yellow meal below, with the sori 
along the margins. Dryopteris dentata (Forssk.) C. Chr. (No. 3458) : fronds 
pinnate; segments pirmately lobod to the middle, acuminate. 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

PAPILIONACEAE —Desixiodium salicifolium DC. (No. 3455) : slender shrub with 
trifoliolate leaves, and stipellate narrowly lanceolate leaflets ; fruits curved, 
breaking up into 1-seeded segments. 

MORACEAB — Ficus Ingens Miq. (No. 3454) : small tree; leaves ovate-elliptic, 
cordate at the base; figs small, globose, pedunculate, glabrous. Very 
widely spread in tropical and South Africa. FIcus Burkei Miq. (No. 3467): 
tree growing on side of gorge; leaves oblong-oblanceolate; figs shortly 
pedunculate, small, densely tomentose. F. gongoeiisis De Wild. (No. 
3467): tree; leaves ovate-elliptic, entire or widely dentate; figs in a 
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panicle on the main trunk, woolly-tomentose. Known only from the 
Belgian Congo. I am not quite certain as to this determination, my material 
being rather inadequate. 

FLACOUKTIACEAE— FlacoUftia Ramontchi L"H6rit. (No. 34C5): shrub with obovate- 
elliptic crenate leaves and small globose fruits. Very widely distributed. 

EUPHORBiACEAE -Phyllanthus Niruri Lum. (No. 3441): herb; leaves small, 
oblong-elliptic; flowers unisexual, males 2 -3 together, females solitary; 
(uipsu 1 e d 0 ] )ressed -gl obose. 

AMPELIDACEAE— Cissus COHgesta (Bal\) Planch . (No. 34()4) : (ilimber with sub- 
sessile digitate loaves and open ch ines of small flowers and fruits. 

APOCVNA("EAE Strophanthus sp. (No. 34()8) : twiner; loaves broadly ovate, 
large, shortly pubescent on the nerves bek)w ; fruits lanceolate, full of long 
silky iiairs top[)ing the seeds. 

JtriUACEAE— Oldenlandia corymbosa L. (No. 3437): weak, Touch branched herb 
with linear-lanceolate leaves and solitary or cyinulose a-xillary flowers. 
Pavetta cataractarum S. Moore (No. 34()1): shriib () ft., in fruit; loaAOS 
obovate, softly pubescent below ; fruits globose, shining, 1 cm. diam., ti])ped 
with the [)ersistent hairy calyx. Feretia aeruginescens Stapf (No. 34()()) : 
shrub; fruits sessile, globose, 2 cm. diam., fleshy, bright rod. 


Herba(^eae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

UANUNCULACEAE — Clematls simensis Fres. (No. 3400) : climber with ovate 
coarsely serrate leaflets glabrous below ; carpels with plumose tails. Widely 
distributed. 

LYTHIIACEAE— Nesaea floribunda Fond. (No. 3452): herb with o])])osito oblong- 
lanceolate loaves, and |)eduncula.te lieads of carmine flowers. 

gentianac?:ae Sebaea Barbeyiana Schinz (No. 3438) : herb Uj) to 15 cm. high ; 
loaves sessile, ovate, obtuse ; flowers yellow. First collected on the island 
above the Falls by Kirk, and Iuktwii also from the bed of the White Nosob 
River in South West Africa. Ganscora Kirkii N.F. Pr. (No. 3439) : slender 
herb with narrowly 4-winged stems, obovate-elli])tic 3-norve(l leaves and 
j)anicles of small pink flowers. 

lobeliaceae -Lobelia Melleri Hcmsl. (No. 3430) : a weak straggling herb, the 
lower leaves ovate-elliptic, (a’enulate, the upy)er linear ; flowers blue. 

(.’OMPOSiTAE— Vernonia cinerea Lctis. (No. 3434): herb 2 ft. wit h scabrid lanceolate 
leaves and corymbs of small mauve-])urplo flower-heads. V. colorata Dralic 
(No. 3450) : shrub u]) to 14 ft.; leaves entire, broadly lamteolate, glandular 
and slightly jTubescont below; heads small, (jorymbosc, with ciliate bi’ac.ts. 
Widely distributed in tro])ical Africa. V. Petersii Ollv. rf; Hicrn (No. 3450) : 
scraggy herb ; involucre woolly ; flowers crimson. Gynura vltelllna Be/?//?. 
(No. 3443) : ft. high ; leaves broadly lanceolate, coarsely toothed ; heads 

])ale carmine, on slender j)eduncles. Emilia protracta S . Moore (No. 3445) : 
forming colonies in direct sf)ray of Falls on margin of rain-forest; stems 
prostrate; heads carmine. Blumea lacera DC. (No. 3453) : herb with 
oblanceolate jagged-margined leaves, anfl oblong inflorescences of deej) pink 
flower-heads. Adenostemma Dregei DC. (No. 3440) : slender herb; loaves 
ovate-lanceolate, cimeate at the base, crenate; flower-heads ])aniculate, on 
slender ])edicels; achones densely warted. 

CONVOLVULACEAE— Ipomoea palmata Forssk. (No. 3435): straggler; leaves 
digitately divided into 7 narrow segments ; flowers axillary, solitary, pedi¬ 
cellate, mauve. 

SCROPHULARIACEAE—Diclis petiolaHs Bvnth. (No. 3442): a small herb; leaves 
long-])etiolate, ov'ate, slightly dentate; flowers v^ery small on long thread¬ 
like pedicels. 

AOANTHACEAE — Phaylopsis imbricata (ForsHh.) Sweet (No. 3449): a straggly 
herb, with long-petiolate ovate leaves and sessile spikes of creamy-white 
flowers subtended by leafy ovate strigose bracts. Blepharis boerhaaviifolia 
Pers. (No. 3451): divaricate herb, with ])ubescent branches ; leaves whorled, 
narrowly obovate ; bracts j)ect>inate ; flowers white. 

LABiATAE^— Iboza dpada (Hochst.) N.K. Br. (No. 3448) : leaves long-petiolate, 
broadly ovate, crenate-dentate, slightly pubescent on the nerves below; 
flowers small, white or pink, in axillary panicles. 
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Monocotyledons 

ERIOCAULACEAE '-Erlocauloil subulatum N.E, Br, (No. 3447): only found at 
the Falls ; very dwarf; heads on peduncles ns long as the leaves, very small. 
CYPERACEAE —Fuliena umbellata RoUb. (No. 34(53): lJ-2 ft.; leaves with long 
amplexicaul sheaths, j>ale glaucous; flowers in hairy sessile or pedunculate 
clusters. 

GRAMTNEAE — Opllsmenus hirtellus (L.) Beauv. (No. 3440) : culms slender and 
rooting at tlie lower nodes ; leaf-blades lanceolate, very acutely acuminate ; 
rhachis of the lateral spikes with long slender hairs. Ischaemum purpur- 
ascens Stapf (No. 3462): culms slender, rooting at the lower nodes; loaf- 
blades linear, acute; inflorescence spiciforrn, on a slender peduncle. 

An afternoon was si)ent botanising in the Brachysiegia forest some 
distance from the Falls along the Bulawayo road and the following 
plants collected :— 


Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

PASSiFLORACEAE — Paropsla Brazzeana BailL (No. 3475a): shrub with elliptic 
serrulate pubescent leaves and globose crustaceous pubescent fruits with 
reticulate seeds. 

tiliaceae — Grewia cordata N.E. Br. (No. 3475) : small tree with obliquely 
ovate cordate leaves softly tomentellous below, and globose fruits the size 
of a small pea. 

EUPHORBIACEAE— Euphoibia matabelensis Pax (No. 3488) : leafless divaricately 
branched shrub with lateral clusters of softly jiubescent flowers and fruits 
CAESALPINIACEAE— Isoberllllia globifera (Benth,) Hutch. cC’ B. Dart/ (No. 3476) : 
resembles a Brachystegia but distinguished from most of them by the dense 
short fringe of hairs on the margins of the leaflets ; fruits rusty tomentose. 
papilionaceae —Bolusanthus speciosus Harms (No. 3470) : tree 20 -40 ft. on 
river banks; leaves iinparsi pinnate; leaflets obliquely lanceolate, flowers 
violet-blue in racemes like Wistaria ; fruits thin and flat, 3--4-8eeded. Baphia 
Obovata Schinz (No. 3477) : shrub, with unifoliolate elliptic leaves with 
strong lateral pubescent nerves and narrow pointed pods tapered to the 
base. 

celastraceae — Gymnosporia senegalensis Loes. (No. 3490): shrub, with short 
arrested lateral branchlets; spathulate leaves, and short cymes of pink 
fruits. 

ANACARDIACEAE — RHus lucens Hutch. n. sp.^ (No. 3473) : a shrub or small tree 
up to 12 ft. with rounded-obovate glabrous leaflets and small panicles of 
flat shining fruits. 

RiTBiACEAE — Dirlchletla Rogers!! Wernham (No. 3478): shrub 6 ft. high; 
leaves lanceolate, acute, pubescent on the ascending nerves. Pavetta incana 
Klotzsch (No. 3479): straggly bush 7 ft. ; flowers in terminal clusters, in 
fruit, the latter black green, the size of a pea. 

^ Rhus lucens Hutch, sp. nov. 

Frutex vel arbor parva usque ad 4 m. alta; ramuli annotini cinerei, lenti- 
cellis conspicuis. Folia trifoliolata; petioli 1*5-2 cm. longi, supra late sulcati, 
glabri; foliola late rotundato-obovata, apice rotimdata et mucronulata, 
maxima usque ad 7 cm. longa et 4 cm. lata, margine undulata, utrinque nervosa 
et reticulata, nervis lateralibus utrinsecus usque ad 8. Paniculae axillares, 
foliis dirnidio breviores; bracteae minutae, lanceolatae; pedicelli 1*5-2 mm. 
longi. Sepala oblonga, 1*25 mm, longa. Petala et stamina non visa. Fructus 
subcbmplanatus, nitidus, glaber, late oblongus vel oblongo-rotundatus, 6-7 mm. 
diametro. 

Bhodesia: In dry forest near the Victoria Falls, in open spots on sand, in 
fruity 8th July, 1930, HtUchinson Qillett 3473 (type in Kew Herbarium). 
Livingstone district, in young fruit. May, Oairdner 567. 





The Lini|K)po Kiver, near Messina. Xortficni Transvaal, 





Numerous “ Baobabs Adansonin digitata Linn. (Bomb.^cace.xe), in the Limpopo Valley. Northern T^ans^•aal 



samoihamnns Lu(i<ir(Ui X.K. Br. (Pedai.iaceae). near Messina, Xurthern Transvaal. 






Tliorn veld below the Lebombo Range near Koinati Poort. Eastern Transvaal 



The Haak-en-steek ”, Acacia spirorarpoides Engl. (Mimosaceae). in tlie Springbok Flats, Northern Transvaal. 



Wild Olive tree.s. Oka verrucosa Link (Olf.aceae), (m the Kaap Plateau, near Postmasbiir^, 




, 1 c 4 ‘I, T T-iT-ii 1 [ PhotcMjr . : I. B . Pole Evans . 

lUShes ot Acacia haematoxylon Willd., Tarchonanthus camphomtus Linn., and Grewia cnna Sond., with Aristidu grass, between Kuruman and Oliphants Hoek, in the 
f South Eastern Kalahari. 





The “ Kameeldoorn ”, Acaria Giiaffae Burch. (Mimo^4CE\e), in fruit near Kimberle\ . 
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Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

KANXJNCULACEAE " "Ranunculus pubescens Thunb. (No. 3485): slender herb near 
stream ; leaves much divided, pubescent; flowers small, yellow. 
LYTHRACEAE— Ncsaca Schiuzli Koehne var. Rehmannii Koehne (No. 3484): small 
herb by stream ; leaves opposite, lanceolate, auriculate at the base; flowers 
crimson. 

uMBELLiFERAE—Steganotacnia araliacea Hochst. (No. 3471): a leafless shrub 
up to 15 ft.; brancjhes tipped by a cluster of bracts and a few compoimd 
dark red umbels of very small flowers; in Mopane-Combretura open wood. 
COMPOSITAE — Denekia capensls Thunb. (No. 3480): herb, by stream, with linear- 
lanceolate sessile auriculate dentate leaves woolly below; heads small, 
flowers bright blue. Pegolettia senegalensis DC\ (No. 3472) : weakly 
branched herb lJ-2 ft. in open stony places ; leaves few, small and linear; 
heads discoid, yellow; pappus plumose. Nidorella resedifolia DC. (Nos. 
3482, 3483) : straggly herb with viscid pubescent narrow leaves, and small 
bright yellow flower-heads. Nicolasia felicioides (Hiern) S. Moore (No. 
3480) : small herb by stream; leaves linear, decurrent, denticulate; heads 
carmine, few. Calostephane divaricata Benth. (No. 3487). 
SOROPHUEARIACEAE— Sopubia simplcx Hochst. (No. 3481) : erect herb 1J ft. high ; 

leaves linoar-acicular; flowers in pairs on the racemes, crimson. 

LABIATAE- Acrotoiua inflata Benth. (No. 3474) : stems slender, witli only one 
pair of leaves subtending the globose cluster of white flowers. Tinnca 
zambesiaca Welw. (No. 3489) (see p. 488). 

An excursion in a different direction in the Oombretum-Mopane 
forest, not far from the Falls, yielded only a few species : an Aloe, A. 
zehrina Bak. (No. 3491); 6 ft. high, branches of the inflorescence 
vertical, fls. rose; Wedelia menotricha Oliv. & Hiern (Compositae) 
(No. 3492); on rocks ; leaves ovate, acuminate, serrulate, very scabrid; 
heads yellow; Turraea zambesim Sprague & Hutch. (Meliaceae) (No. 
3493), tree 15 ft.; leaves simple, obovate, acute; flowers clustered, 
cream, with long-exserted style and ca])itate stigma, and Strychnos 
dysopJiylla Benth. (Loganiaceae) (No. 3494), a tree 20 ft., growing in 
damp places; leaves obovate-orbicular, softly pubescent below, 3- 
nerved ft’orn the base ; fruits globose, 5 cm. diameter. 

Before leaving the subject of the flora of Southern Rhodesia, about 
which very little has so far been published, the reader may be interested 
in a short resume of a paper ^ on the tyi)es of vegetation, by Mr. J. S. 
Henkel, late Chief of the Division of Forests, which the present writer 
wrote for the Kew Bulletin.^ 

Although there are no really high mountains with subalpine vegeta¬ 
tion, such as in East Africa, the distinct types of soil give rise to very 
marked vegetation formations. 

The soils are grouped under four main heads, as follows : (1) the 
red clay soil, (2) granitic soil, (3) sandy soil, and (4) the black soil 
of the vleis and plateaux, the last so painfully familiar to the motorist 
there and in South Africa as ‘‘black turf’’. It is this soil which 
makes road travel in Rhodesia so difficult in the rainy season. On 
the red soil various species of Amcia are dominant; on the granite 
Parinari, Protea and Faurea, whilst a characteristic plant on the granite 
kopjes is the interesting resurrection plant Myrotharnnus flabellifolia 
Welw. (see figure, p. 291); on the sandstone soils the beautiful 
Terminalia sericea Burch, (see p. 295), Burkea africana, and Brachy- 

^ By J. S. Henkel, Chief, Division of Forests, Southern Rhodesia, Proc. 
Rhodesia Scientific Association, vol. xxx, p. 22, with 5 maps (1931). 

* Kew Btdletinf 1932 ; 158, 

R 
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stegia spp. care the dominant trees. The black soil is characteristic of 
the ‘‘ vleis ” and is usually devoid of trees. It occurs mainly in those 
places where the subsurface drainage is poor, and becomes waterdogged 
during the rains. This soil carries a heavy (;rop of coarse grass, some¬ 
times as high as 15 ft. Alluvial soils are not extensive, owing to the 
steepness of the river grades, but'' pockets ” of alluvium are sometimes 
found in the middle veld at the entrance to river poorts ’’; such place 
it is surprising to learn, are frost-hollows, and the occurrence of early or 
late spring frosts is actually the cause of the absence of many species of 
trees from these otherwise favourable localities. Frosts oc^cur in the 
high and middle veld, and are often very severe. There is a frost line 
in both the Zambesi and Limpopo valleys, and is traceable by the 
boundary of the Mopane and Hyphaene venirkom. In the low veld 
alluvial soils are more common and it is this deposit that carries the 
dominant Mopane, Gopaifera mopane Oliv., which is so abundant from 
the foot of the Zoutpansberg in the Northern Transvaal to the Lundi 
River (see Kew Bull., 1931 : 227). 

One of the most interesting of Henkel’s statements is the effect of 
the advent of Euroj)eans, previous to which the country su])ported 
immense numbers of wild animals. Huge herds moving about caused 
tracks which prevented or limited the spread of fires during the dry 
season. Since the reduction in numbers of big game, annual fires have 
become a serious biotic foctor, and they have destroyed vast tracts of 
valuable timber. There are now hundreds of square miles covered with 
short coppice growth which formerly carried a forest of large trees. 

Motoring through Southern Rhodesia one finds parts of the roads 
made up ’’ with soil taken from neighbouring termite heaps. These 
vary in size according to situation from being small and inconspicuous 
to huge mounds in the forest having a diameter of 60 ft. and a height of 
20 ft. They carry a very interesting flora, in fac^t a new flora as compared 
with that surrounding them, and sometimes very large trees which 
appear to be of considerable age. 

Besides contour, temperature and rainfall maps, Henkel gives a 
well executed provisional map of the vegetation types of Southern 
Rhodesia, an enlarged edition of which is available. To those who, like 
the present writer, have visited Rhodesia for only a short time in the 
dry season and have found the vegetation of great interest, this paper is 
very valuable indeed, especially as it is characterised by an almost 
entire absence of the formidable phraseology and terms with which 
many ecologists find it necessary to arm themselves, but which often 
serve only to cloud and obscure the more interesting facts associated 
with the study of vegetation. 



CJmpter XXVIII 

NORTHWARD FROM THE VICTORIA FALLS 

O N Thursday, lOtli July, we parted from a numhe^r of our eoin- 
j)anions wlio had (H)me with us as far as the Falls, including 
Mrs. Smuts, who had looked after our personal (jomforts so well. 
They left to return to Pretoria, whilst we set out for the botani(*ally 
little-known regions of North-eastern Rhodesia. For the next few 
days there were very few notes in my diary. My whole time was taken 
u[) with collecting whenever we (^ame to a suitable locality, for much of 
this country in the dry season is pretty barren from a botanical (collector’s 
viewpoint. And the evenings were fully occupied with putting in the 
press plants gathered (m route. 

The country beyond Livingstone was open sand-veld covered with 
scattered Brachystegia and Co7nbretum, grass, and Copaifera Mo pane. 
About 45 miles on we met with a Protea, P. chionantha, Engl. & Gilg 
(No. 3499), and at 04 miles I was delighted to encounter small groves of 
Uapaca Kirkiand Mull. Arg. (No. 3523), a small Euphorbia(.*eous tree 
15 ft. high with the habit of, and bearing a striking resemblance in leaf 
to, Ehododendron Falconeri Hook. f. of the Himalayas. Oous])i(cuous 
in burnt places by the roadside were a dwarf species of Gombretum, C. 
platypetalwm Welw. (No. 3524), with bright-S(carlet flowers close to 
the ground, and a Triwinfetia, T. Master.sii var. heliocarpa, Sprague & 
Hutch. (No. 3525). A common Umbelliferous })lant, something like 
the British Anthriscu^ .sylveMrLs, was Diplolophiurn zambesianum Hiern 
(No. 3500), a herb 3-4 ft., with much-dissected leaves and white flowers. 
Between Livingstone and (dioma, a distance of about 100 miles, we 
stopped to colle(;t on this day at about ten different spots, and the 
species are enumerated in systematic order :—- 

Collected between Livingstone and Choma, Northern Rhodesia^ 

10th 11th July 

Lignosae (Woody DrooTYLEDONs) 

PAPILIONACEAE— Ciotalaria cephalotes Steud. (No. 3514) : srruill annual witli a 
crowd of narrow leaflets and yellow ftowers; fruits small and broadly 
elliptic, pilose; seeds compressed, shining. Dolichos densifiorus Welw. 
(No. 3519): rambling herb; leaflets oblong-lancceolate, rnucronate, pilose 
below; flowers axillary, 2-3 together, dull green yellow, purple marked in 
the middle of the standard. Smithia strigosa Benth, (No. 3520) : shrub 
3 ft.; flowers crowded in slajrt lateral spikes with j)ilose i)()inted bracts. 
PKOTEACEAE— Protca chlonantha Enyl. db Oilg (No. 3499): shrub ; leaves oblong 
oblanceolate, nervose; heads witli silky bracts. 

POLrYGALACEAE-— Polygala albida Schinz (No. 3510): herb with linear leaves and 
dense oblong spike-like inflorescences of greenish-cream flowers. 

TILIACEAE — Triumfetta Mastersii var. heliocarpa Sprague db Hutch. (No. 3525) : 
densely tomentose all over after fire; flowers yellow, often swarming with 
small black ants. 

MALVACEAE — HiblSCUS rhodauthus Gurke (No. 3528): in open stony places ; almost 
leafless, slender ; flowers scarlet. 
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BUPHORBIAOEAE— Phyllaiithus Welwitschianus Mull, Arg, (No. 3606): stems 
several from a woody rootstock, simple; leaves broadly elliptic roimded or 
subcordate at the base, glaucous below; fruits depressed-globose. P. 
glaucophyllus var. major Mull, Arg, (No. 3516): stems simple, slender; 
leaves ovate, reddish. Uapaca Kirkiana Mull. Arg. (No. 3623) (see p. 483); 
fruits subglobose, the size of a crab-apjole. Euphorbia matabelensis Pax 
(No. 3488). 

COMBRETACEAE —Terminalia silozensis Oibbs (No. 3498) : tree 15 ft. ; leaves 
obovate-oblanceolate, reddish; fruits winged, elliptic, 3-5 cm. long, 2 cm. 
broad, glabrous. Combretum platypetalum Welw. (No. 3524) (see p'. 483). 

LORANTHACEAE— Lorailthus sanslbarcnsis Engl. (No. 3522) : on Parinari; leaves 
elliptic, 5-nervod from the base; corolla-tube glabrous, slender, rod, lower 
half of limb white, uj)per red. 

LOGANIACEAE —Strychuos dysophylla Benih. (No. 3497): tree 15 ft., with roimded- 
obovate leaves and green globose fruits. 

RiJBiACEAE — Oldenlandia lasiocarpa Hiem (No. 3495) : slender herb, with linear 
acute ])ubescent leaves and few-flowered cymes of scarlet flowers ; j)edicels 
slender, pubescent. 


Herbaceae (Herba(’eotts Dicotyledons) 

RANUNCUEACEAE —Clematis prostrata if. (No. 3504): prostrate in Brachystegia 
woods at 3700 ft. alt., common; leaf-segments very small. 

AMARANTACEAE — Paudlaka luvolucrata ifoo7c./. (No. 3505): in fruit and almost 
leafless ; bracts white, very acute. 

PLUMBAGINACEAE — Plumbago zeylauica L. (No. 3513): straggling on cleared 
termite’s nest in Brachystegia-Uapaca woods; calyx viscid; flowers wliite. 
COMPOSITAE — ^Vernonia Petersii OUv. i Hiern (No. 35il) : a “ shabby looking ” 
herb with narrow pubescent leaves and subsessile heads of blue flowers. 
V, SUperba OUv. <Sc Hiern (No. 3521): herb with simple stem, several sub¬ 
radical broadly oblaneeolate scabrid leaves; head solitary, 3-5 cm. diam. 
Aster crenulatus (Mattf.) (No. 3509): slender erect annual with linear 
distantly serrate leaves and small yellow-orange flower-heads on slender 
peduncles. Schistostephium dactyliferum Hutch. (No. 3518): small slender 
shrub; leaves wedge-shaped, trilobed to the middle, pubescent and glandu¬ 
lar ; corymbs of small yellow heads pedunculate. Helichrysum pachyr- 
rhizum Harv. (No. 3495) : slender woolly herb with close set, woolly leaves ; 
heads globose, with deep pink bracts. Senecio discifolius OUv. (No. 3512) : 
stems woolly; leaves narrowly obtriangular, coarsely dentate aroimd the 
top; rays yellow. 

cRAssuLACEAE —Kalauchoe lanceolata Pers, (No. 3525) (see p. 465). 
uMBELLiFEKAE— Dlplolophlum zambesiaiium Hiern (No. 3500) (see p. 483). 
scROPHULARiACEAE— Buchuera Henriquesii Engl. (No. 3503) (see p. 465). B. 
foliosa Skan (No. "3508): herb with narrow obtuse leaves and clusters of 
white flowers. 

ACANTHACEAE — Dyschoilste pilifera Hutch, n. sp.^ (No. 3501): a herb with stems 
clothed with long white hairs. Hypoestes verticillaris R. Br. (No. 3516) : 

^ Dyschoriste pilifera Hutch, sp. nov. ramis pilis albidis mollibus longis 
distincta. 

Herba laxe ramosa; rami ubique pilis albidis mollibus longis induti. Folia 
ovata vel ovato-elliptica, acute acuminata, basi breviter cuneata, 4-6 cm. longa, 
2*6-3 cm. lata, tenuia, leviter pubescentia, nervi laterales utrinsecus 5-6; 
petioli 1 cm. longi, laxe pilosi. Flores axillares, fasciculati, subsessiles. Calycis 
tubus turbinatus, 6 mm. longus, breviter glanduloso-pubescens, lobis subulatis 
3 mm. longis. Corolla calyce \\ plo longior; ttibus cylindricus, 1 cm. longus, 
lobis oblongis 7 mm. longis. Stamina 4; antherae 2-loculares, loculis basi 
breviter caudatis. Ovarium elongatum, glabrum; stylus 1*5 cm. longus, brevis- 
sime pubescens. Capsula clavata, 1*3 cm. longa, glabra, calyce persistente 
involucrata. 

Northern Rhodesia: 49 miles north-east of Livingstone, 4000 ft., m dense 
scrub on kopje, 10th July, 1930, Hutchinson df QiUett 3601 (type in Kew 
Herbarium). 
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herb with white axillary flowers. Crossandra splnescens DunMey (No. 
3502) : a straggling herb with j)etioIate, ovate-lanceolate leaves, and short 
spikes of red or yellow flowers subtended by y)rickly-lobed bracts. 

LABiATAE --Tinnea vestita Baker (No. 3517): softly woody; leaves only sub¬ 
opposite, ovate-elliptic, softly pubescent and glandular; fruit bladdery; 
seeds fringed with plumose hairs. Leucas nyassae Oilrhe (No. 3527): pros¬ 
trate herb with strongly nerved leaves and large heads of white flowers 
subtended by linear leaves. 

At Choma the only species collected were Uapaca nitida Mull. Arg. 
(Eitphobbiaceae) (No. 3529), a tree 20 ft. high, and an important con¬ 
stituent of upland Brachystegia forest, with rather small, oblong- 
elliptic, shining leaves and small fruits; and Smiihia strobilantha Welw. 
(Papiltonaceae) (No. 3534), a small shrub with caterpillar-like 
inflorescences. 

From Choma to the Kafue River, which we crossed by pontoon, was 
about another 100 miles on our journey, and it will be convenient to 
enumerate the plants (collected on this stretch of country. Between 
these two points we camped near Monze (Friday, 11th July), and in the 
evening of the 12th (Saturday), our camp was beyond the Kafue. 

Between Mazabuka and the Kafue, in the country known as the 
“ Ridgeway ”, we observed numerous scattered examples of a re¬ 
markable Phyllanthus, P. Engleri Pax (No. 3564), a shrub 4-6 ft. high, 
with fascicles of annual branchlets borne on prickly, short, arrested 
branches, and hard, large, depressed-globose fruits about 3-5 cm. in 
diameter. There was also a great quantity of Clernatopsis Stanleyi 
Hutch, in fruit, and this j)lant must provide a j)retty sight when in 
flower. Ap})roa(diing the Kafue were stec]) ridges covered with 
Brachystegia, etc., with beautiful autumnal (‘olour-eflects due to the red 
leaves of Hymenoca,rdia acida, Tul. (Euphobbiaceae) (No. 3556) (see 
figure, p. 487). 

Collected between Choma and the Kafue River, Northern 
Rhodesia, llth-12th July 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

cAESALPiNiACEAE— Brachystegla mpalensis De Wild. (No. 3555) : a large tree ; 
uppermost pair of leaflets about 6 cm. long ; inflorescence unbranched, about 
5 cm. long. B. flagristipulata Taub. (No. 3557) : midrib of leaflets nearly 
central; leaflets about 3 cm. long; inflorescence with several spreading 
lateral branches. Isoberlinia globiflora (Benth.) Hutch, dh B. Davy (No. 
3659) : tree 30 ft.; leaflets shortly ciliate. 

MiMOSACEAE— Alblzzia Antunesiana Harms (No. 3558): leaflets few, rather large 
for the genus, 3-4 cm. long; flowers in heads, with white filaments and 
green anthers; fruits about 15 cm. long and 4 cm. broad. 

PAPILTONACEAE— Crotalarla natalitia MeAsn. (No. 3545) : shrublet 3 ft. high; 
leaflets oblanceolate ; standard petal brown, keel yellow; fruit narrowly 
oblong, glabrous. Vigna nuda N.E. Br. (No. 3536): very dwarf from a 
woody stock and leafless at flowering time; flowers dark pink. 
FLACouRTiACEAE— Flacourtia hirtiuscula Oliv. (Nos. 3531, 3551): bush; leaves 
broadly obovate, widely crenate, hairy mainly on the nerves below; fruits 
drupaceous, 7-8 lobed. 

TILIACEAE— Triumfetta Dekindtiana Eyigl. (No. 3525): herb 1-2 ft., stellate- 
tomentellous all over; leaves ovate-oblong, 3-nerved from the base; fruits 
covered with shortly pilose bristles. Grewia Trothai Burret (No. 3560): 
leaves elliptic, serrulate, 3-nerved from the base, thinly stellate-pubescent 
below; fruits verruculose. 
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Euphorbia media N.K. Br. (Ruphorbiaceak), between C-hema. and tlio Kafue 

River, Northern Rhodesia. 

MALVACEAE —Hibiscus panduriforniis (No. 3r)()7): stems softly lUibeseont, 
the leaves ovate*roiinded and cordate and toment ose, repand-dentate; 
flowers yellow with dull brick red centre. 

EUPHORBiACEAK— Pseudolachnostylis Dekindtii iW (Nos. 3.530, 3543): shrub to 
15 ft. ; branchlets and elliptic leaves below softly })ubescent; fruits globose, 
2 cm. diam., glabrous. Phyllanthus Engleri Pax (No. 35(>4) : shrub u]) to 
10 ft.; annual leaf-bearing branches in fascicles from short arrested very 
prickly branchlets ; fruits green, depressed globose, and very liard. Hymeno- 
cardia acida Tul. (No. 3550) (see note above). Euphorbia media N.K. 
Br. (No. 3505) : a large bushy densely branched plant 20 ft. high and 30 
ft. diameter, leafless, with cylindric fleshy branchlets. 

COMBRETACEAE— -Combretum Mechowianum 6. Hoffm. (No. 3549): tree 20 ft.; 
leaves elliptic, rather densely lepidote below with whitish scales ; fruits 
large, 3*5 cm. long, rusty-lepidote. 

LORANTHACEAE— Lorailthus guttutus Sprague (No. 3533): on Brachyategia; 
leaves lanceolate; flowers sessile in clusters, corolla-tube pink, beautifully 
marbled with crimson ; limb cream. 

RHAMNACEAE — HoHnus ovatus E. Mey. (No. 3548): climber in scrub on termite 
heaps; leaves ovate, truncate at the base; fruits in 3’s, obovo id-globose, 
8 mm. long, with a broad circular scar at the top. 

ASCLEPIADACEAE— Pachycarpus sp. ? (No. 3502): stems erect, about IJ ft.; 
fruits 0-7 cm. long; placentas membranous, transversely lined; seeds 
compressed, ovate, plumose. 

RUBIACEAE — Gardenia Jovis-tonantis Hiern (No. 3571): a small tree; leaves 
temate, obovate, shining above; flowers yellow; fruit ellipsoid, about the 
size of a hen’s egg. Gardenia resiniflua Hiern (No. 3573) : a resinous bush ; 
leaves obovate; fruit small, globose, about 1*5 cm. diam, Leptactinla 
benguellensis {Welw.) R, Good (No. 3553): prostrate shrublet in open wood¬ 
land ; leaves lanceolate, softly pubescent below; flowers solitary, cream, 
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the calyx nearly as long as the corolla. Vangueriopsls lanciflora (Hiern) 
Robyns (No. 8554): tree 15 ft., leaves obov^ate, shortly acvmhnate, softly 
tonientose below ; clusters of flowers softly anti densely tornentose ; flower 
ends like beaks, greenish-cream. Pavetta crassipes K. Schum, (No. 3572) : 
a shrub up to 9 ft. 

VERBENACEAE— Vitex Goetzel Ovrle (No. 8542) : shrub; leaflets 5, sessile, 
obovate, softly tornentose below; fruits globose, shining, 2 cm. diara. 


Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

CARYorHyLLACEAE —Polycarpaea corymbosa Lma. (No. 3588): 9 in. high, erect; 
stem j)nboscent; sti[)ules scarious; cymes small, almost ca})itate, with 
warm-brown bracts. 



Hynienontrdia acida 'J’ul. (Kuphorbiaceae), common and v^ery widely s]:>read in 

tro})ical Africa. 

A, male branc-hlet; B, male bract; Ck male flower bud ; D, stamen ; E, fruit¬ 
ing branchlet; E, leaf sliowing gland-dots. 

amarantaceae -Psilotrichum gracilentum C.B, Cl. (No. 3539); slender and 
graceful lierb with opposite almost acicular leaves and slender spikes of 
reddish-brown flowers. 

compositae— Vernonla vitellina N.K. Br. (No. 3540): scrambler on termites’ 
nest; leaves ovate, acute, entire, white-tomentellous below; flowers 
orange. V. Perrottetii Sch. Blp. (No. 3552) : stems slender, about 1 ft. 
high; leaves almost acicular ; heads few, widely campaiiulate, with numer¬ 
ous thinly woolly bracts. V. leptolepis Balcer (No. 3561): coarse herb with 
narrowly obovate softly tornentose leaves and cream flowers surrounded 
by appendaged bracts. V. glabra Vatke (No. 3569) (see p. 465). Laggera 
alata Sch. Bip. (No. 3546): loaves oblong-lanceolate, decurrent, glandular 
below; heads viscid; flowers nurplish. Lactuca capensis Thunb, (No. 
3568) ; tall and slender; leaves linear, entire or coarsely toothed, acutely 
auriculate at the base; flower-heads pale blue. 
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coNvoLvuLAOEAE —Astrochlaona malvacea HalL /. (No. 35(56): growing after 
fires ; stems radiating from a woody rhizome; leaves ovate-elliptic, above 
thinly, below densely stellate-tomentellous; flowers solitary, mauve with 
purple centre. 

SCROPHULARIACEAE —Striga euphiasioides Benth. (No. 3537) : erect, flowers 
scattered, cream ; calyx closely nerved. Blichnera trllobata Shan (No. 
3541): horb uj^ to 2 ft. with few short linear leaves and short spikes of 
mauve flowers. 

ACANTHACEAE— Lepidagathis sparsiceps C.B. Cl. (No. 3532) : herb with simple 
wiry stems, linear 3-nerved leaves and axillary globose clusters of white 
flowers surrounded by spinous acuminate ciliate bracts. Blepharis caloneura 
S. Moore (No. 3563): a scraggy plant with the leaves and flowers in clusters ; 
leaves narrowly lanceolate, very acute, teeth spinous, softly pubescent on 
both surfaces. Dicliptera nembrum Milne-Bedhead (No. 3544) : straggly 
herb with small narrow leaves and small heads of pink flowers. 

LABIATAE— Tlnnsa zambesiaca Baker (No. 3547) : shrublet 3 ft. with slender 
elongated brancdies; leaves ovate-lanceolate, glandular-punctate and 
slightly scabrid; fruits bladdery, 2 cm. long. 


Monocotyledons. 

LIL.IACEAE— Aloe Christlailii Bcynolds (No. 3550) : on termite hills with patches 
of scrub ; inflorescence uiibranched, flowers rose. Anthericum Buchananii 
Baker (No. 3570) : up to 6 ft. high; flowers white with yellowish-brown 
stripes. 

On the north bank of the Kafue River ^ we botanised among the 
thorny scrub composed of Alhizzia, various Capp arid ace ae, and 
Balanites, a type of bush very difficult, and even dangerous to pene¬ 
trate, for I was securely hooked several times, and it was easy to lose 
one’s direction. 

Between the Kafue River and Broken Hill was about another 
hundred miles on our route, and we made a good collection of about 
sixty species at various points on the way, and these are enumerated in 
systematic order on p. 493. 

The most noteworthy were Trichodesrna physaloides A.DC. (Bora- 
ginaceae) (No. 3590), with beautiful pale-blue flowers with a brown 
blotch in the sinus of the corolla-lobes, growing in grass-veld lately 
burnt about 18 miles north-east of the Kafue; Tecomaria nyassae Oliv. 
(Bignoniaceae) (No. 3598), a straggling shrub 10 miles north-east of 
Lusaka, with orange flowers, softly pubescent branchlets, about six 
pairs of rounded-ovate, serrate, softly pubesc^ent leaflets; at the same 
place grew a straggling Acanthaceous plant with a densely viscid 
inflorescence and pale-mauve flowers— Mellera nyassana S. Moore (No. 
3600). 

Whilst still 28 miles to the south-west of Broken Hill we found many 
interesting plants, including Helichrysum Kirkii Oliv. & Hiern (Com- 
positae) (No. 3603), with golden-yellow flower-heads and narrow, 
woolly leaves; and Strohilanthopsis linifolia (T. And. ex C.B.Cl.) 

1 Collected at the Kafue River : No. 3574, Loranthus erianthua Sprague 
(Loranthaceab) ; 3575, Blepharis caloneura S. Moore (Acanthaceae) ; 3576, 
Loranthus rubroviridis Oliv. (Loranthaceae) ; 3577, 3596, Alhizzia Harveyi 
Foum. (Mimosaceae) ; 3578, Cadaha Kirkii Oliv. (Capparidaoeab) ; 3579, 
Kalanchoe lanceolata Pers. (Crassulaceae) ; 3580, Balanites aegyptiaca Del. 
(Simabubaceae) ; 3581, Trichilia emetica Vahl (Meliaceae) ; 3582, Euclea 
divinorum Hiem (Ebenaceae) ; 3583, Euclea divinorum Hiern; 3584, Conibretum 
elaeagnoides Klotzsch (Combretaceab) ; 3585, Euphorbia angularis Klotzsch 
(Euphorbiaceae) ; 3586, Eehinochloapyramidalis Hitchc. & Chase (Gramineab). 
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Milne-Redliead, with almost as much authority behind it as name; 
a strong, rank-smelling plant with mauve flowers. Here I was also 
delighted to find a Vernonia which 1 thought in the field was V, 
oocephala S. Moore, but whicjh proved to be slightly different, and 
named by De Wildeman V. luteo-albida ; the flowers were white 
and visited by white butterflies, and it was fairly common in old culti¬ 
vated land. Tlie V. oocephala var. angustijolm S. Moore is a synonym. 
The greatest thrill for me ])ersonally was the discovery, among the 
grass of the BracJiystegia, wood, of a “ (4iild ” of my own, and one which 
was the subject of my first published botanical plate. This was Gar¬ 
denia iiuhacavlis Staj)f & Hutch., which was described in a joint ])aper 



[Photogr. by the Author. 

(■rossing the Kafiie River, Northern Rhodesia; General Smuts on the bank. 


in the Journal of the Linnean Society when I was still a young botanist. 
I wish I could have had Dr. Stapf with me to see it. Its interest 
lies in its habit, a stemless shrub with a single flower, being an extreme 
reduction from the shrubs or trees which Gardenias usually are. I 
give a co})y of the plate which I drew for the Linnean Society’s Journal. 

A handsome tree 20 ft. high was Faurea speciosa Welw. (Pro- 
teaceae) (No. S625), with pubescent, strongly nerved leaves and fat, 
catkin-like inflorescences of silky flowers. Two pretty Compositae 
completed the more showy plants, Pleioiaxis amoema, R. E. Fries (No. 
3630), with bullate, obovate-elliptic, serrate, woolly leaves, and crimson 
flowers surrounded by silky tomentose bracts; and Vernonia superba 
0. Hoffm. (No. 3632,) with narrow, oblanceolate, serrate, scabrid leaves 
and large heads of mauve flowers. 

b2 
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Gardenia auhacauUa Stapf & Hutch. (Rubiaceak). 

A, calyx; B, cross-section of ovary; C, fruit; D, plant in fruit. 








[Phoiogr. : Mrft. A. dilleit. 


General ISmuts (right) and the Author at Kaloswo, Northern lihodosia. 

About 5 miles to the south-west of Broken Hill we found a very 
beautiful Protea (No. 3636), which we met with again on several 
occasions. It had lovely large heads of white flowers. This seems to 
be quite distinct from P. chionanfha Engl. & Gilg, with which it was 
originally associated. P. chionantha is a low shrublet with short leafy 
stems terminated by a flower-head which is sc.arc^ely stipitate^ and with 
relatively few series of bracts on the stipe; whereas P. denudata ^ is a 

^ Protea denudata Hutch, et K. A. Bruce, Kp. nov. a P. chiouauthae Engl, ot 
Gilg, ramtilis floriforis efoliatis et orassioribiLs, eapitulis longior stipitatis, stipite 
multibracteato differt. Protea chionantha Engl. & Gilg var. dlvarlcata Engl. 
& Gilg in Warb. Kuiiene-Sambesi-Expedition 226 (1903); C. H. Wright in 
Dyer FI. Trap. Afr. 6, 1 : 204 (1910). 

Frutex ramosiis usque ad 3 m. altus; ramuli fiuriferi efoliati, crassi, circiter 
1 cm. diametro, cortice deinurn fisso et subdeciduo. Folia })lerurnquo late 
obovata sed interdum anguste obovata, basi angustata, apice rotundata, usque 
ad 15 crn. longa et 9 cm. lata, glabra, nervis lateralibus numerosis a costa sub- 
angulo lato abeuntibus utrinque prominentibus paucis infra medium furcatis. 
Capitula magna, cireiter 15 cm. expansa, stipite 2-3 cm. longo et multibracteato ; 
bracteae supra stipem cireiter 6-seriatae, inferiores late ovatae, interiores oblongo- 
oblanceolatae et usque ad 7 cm. longae et 2-5 cm. latae, extra sericeo-tomentosae, 
intra basin versus breviter villosae. Flores plerumque albi, interdum rube- 
scentes. Perianthium cireiter 7 cm. longum; segmentum abaxiale vagina 
1-5 cm. longa glabra, imque gracile 3-5 cm. longa, limbo 2*5 cm. longo villoso 
appendice 4 mm. longa; segmentum adaxiale subsirnilis. Antherae 1*5 cm. 
longae. Ovariiun villosum. Fructus 1*5 cm. longiis, sicco longe brunneo- 
villosus. 

Angola : Between the Kubango and Kassunga 1400 m., Baum 920 (type in 
Kew and Berlin Herbarium); near the Condo Waterfall, Welwitsch 1590b ; open 
forest above Huilla, 1800 m.. May, Pearson 2652. Northern Rhodesia : Mutanda 
Bridge, Solwezi district, 22nd Jime, Milne-Redhead 578. Broken Hill, May, 
Rogers 8031; 5 miles south-west of Broken Hill, 13th July, Hutchinson (t Qillett 
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handsome much-branched shrub, the flowering branches leafless (except 
for lateral young shoots), and the head very stipitate, the stipe with 
several series of bracds. 


Collected between the Kafue River and Broken Hill, 

13th July 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

CAESALriNiACEAE -Brachystegia reticulata Hutch, dr B. Davy (No. 8587) : ire© 
lip to 85 ft., common and casting a liglit shade on stony kojijes and forming 
woods; leaflets small, decreasing upwards, reticulate; fruits about 9 cm., 
4-seoded. B. mimosifolia Hutch. B. Davy (No. 3()14) : a tree 30-40 ft., 
with flat crown ; leaflets numerous, small, and (crowded, tlie midrib to one 
side; stipules linear-filiform: branchlets Iiispid. Isoberlinia paniculata 
(Bcnth.) Hutch, dr Orreuway (No. 3()24) : tree 25 ft., in Bravhysteyia wood ; 
leaflets 8 pairs, ratlier large, elliptic, fringed with short hairs ; young fruits 
rusty-tomontose. B. flagristipulata Taub. (No. 8G85) : tree ; leaflets about 
15 ])airs, medium sized, nearly contiguous, with a median pubescent mid¬ 
rib; fruits 15 cm. long, 4-5 cm. broad. 

PAFiLTONACEAE— ludigofcra Rogersii Fries (No. 3501): very small in burnt 
grass veld ; leaflets 8-7, obovate-elliptic, thinly ])uboscent; flowers red in 
short racemes. Aeschynomene glutinosa Taub. (No. 8618): small shrub; 
leaflets about 6 pairs; fruits semilmiar, warted. Vigna esculenta De 
Wild. (No, 8622) : leafless, twiner on Bauhluia Petcrslaaa Bolle. Rhyn- 
Chosia congensis Baker (No. 8628): flowers green and cream; fruits 2- 
seeded, velvety ; seeds glaucous, shining. 

PHOTEACKAE -Protea uhehehensis Fngl. (No. 8608): a shrub 8 ft. in glades of 
BrachyslcyUi woods; leaves sessile, oblong, [)ubes(;ent; bramdilets softly 
tomentoso ; heads small, lateral, subsessilo ; bracts silky ; flowers brownish- 
white. P. denudata Hutch, d* F.A. Bruce (No. 8686) (see p. 492). Faurea 
speciosa Welw. (No. 8625) (see p. 489). F. intermedia Engl, d? Gilg (No. 
3684): tree 15 ft.; leaves very narrowly lanceolate, acute, shortly silky 
below, with numerous delicate lateral nerves; flowers small, silky. 
POLVOACACKAE Polygala ukirensis Ourke (No. 8605): stems very slender, about 
2 ft. high, with very few narrowly linear leaves and lax racemes of smallish 
yellow flowers. 

EuriioRBiACEAE— Uapaca nitida Mull. Arg. (No. 3618): tree 20 ft.; leaves small, 
shining abov^e, oblong-obovate, on slender petioles; fruits axillary, broadly 
ellipsoid, about 1 cm. long. 

DiFTERocAKrACEAE— MoHotes glanduloslssimus Hutch. (No. 3595)a new species 
at that time; a tree 20 ft., with elliptic leaves cordate at the base, and with 
a gland in the axils of several of the lower nerves. M. angoiensis De Wild, 
ex ExelL (No. 3615) : leaves slightly narrowed and not cordate at the base, 
with only one gland at the base. 

OLACACEAE — Oiax obtuslfolius De Wild. (No. 3594) : shrub up to 10 ft.; leaves 
ovate-lanceolate; flowers in short racemes, with slender persistent styles. 

3636; between Mpika and Sorenje, 14th July, Pole Evans 3056 (13); 5 miles 
north of Chiwefwe, 14th July, Hutchinson cfc Oillett 3654 ; on top of kopje near 
Abercorn Lake, 19th July, Hutchinson <fh Oillett 3903; 15 miles north-west of 
Abercorn, 19th July, Hutchinson Qlllctt 3942 ; Kamboli, near Abercorn, 2nd 
July, Michelmore 460; between Lunzua River and Kambole Mission, common, 
B.D. Burtt 5980. Mufulira, May, Eyles 8240; Odzani River Valley, Umtali 
Div., Teague 93. Southern Rhodesia: Victoria Falls, March, Rogers 7482. 
Tanganyika Territory : Mpwapwa, Kibariani Mt., 1800 m., common, April, 
B.D, Burtt 3907; Mbulu district, 1800—1950 rn., B.D. Burtt 630; Kimala 
River, East Mporotos, 1300 m., August, Qreenway 3557. Nyasaland : Blantyre, 
September, Buchanan 15. Portuguese East Africa : Lichinga Plateau, March, 
Gomes Sousa 1361. 
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Tackle for drawing across the pontoon at the Kafiie River; General Smuts in 

the foregroimd. 
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LORANTHACEAE—Loranthus Braunii Engl. (No. 3602): flowers clustered on the 
older branchlets, crirnsou; (*orolla narrowly cylindric, with a head-like limb 
in bud. 

ANACAHDTACEAE Rhus EylesU Hutch, n. sp.^ (No. 3617): shrublet up to 1 ft. 
high, with trifoliolate softly piil)cseont leaves and shining fruits about the 
size of a pea. 

ArocYNACEAE— Landolphla Kirkli Dyer (No. 3(U)]): scandent shrub, with branched 
tendrils ; leav es variable, lanceolate to oblong, loosely pubescent on both 
sides ; corymbs dense, flowers white. 

RORiACEAE Gardenia subacaulis StapJ d- Hutch. (No. 3621) (see p. 490). 
Canthium venosum {(Hiv.) JHcm (No. 3610): straggling shrub; leaves 
ov"ato-elli[)tic, 5-iierved on each side, fruits simple or didyinous, in short 
hairy cymes. Temnocalyx fuchsioides (IVckv.) Robyns (No. 3633); shrub 
3 ft., with ]Hirplish shoots; leaves whorled, obovate, cunoate at the base; 
])e(luncles axillary, mostly 2-flowered. Oldenlandia Bojeri Hiern (No. 3628) : 
leav es clustered at the nodes, lanceolate, 5-nerve(l ; flowers in a dense 
cluster at the ends of the stems ; calyx-lobes as long as the fruit. Borreria 
dibrachiata (O/ir.) K. Schum. (No, 3627) : hispid lanky herb with long 
internodos ; leavTvs linear, glabrous: (dusters of flowers at the nodes and 
to])s of t he slioots, scabrid-]^ilose outside. 

Bi(i!No.NiACEAE -Tecomaria nyassae Oliv. (No. 3598) (see p. 48S). 


Herraceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

HANui^coEACEAE Clematis inciso-dentata A. Rich. (No. 3597): in clumps of 
scrub on termite heaps; leaflets softly ])ubescent below, coarsely dentate; 
fruits with long ])lumose tails. 

coMi'usiTAE —Hypericophyllum compositarum Steetz (No. 3593): leaves o])posite, 
sessile, lanceolate, ]^ellucid dotted ; flower-heads orange, on slender pedun¬ 
cles. Coreopsis Mattfeldii Sherff (No. 3626): herb about 2 ft. with deeply 
jnnnatipartite leaves, and long-pedunculate heads with orange centre and 
yellow rays. Schistostephium crataegifolium Foizl (No. 3619): stems 
lanky; leav es subsessile, much divided into narrow segments; heads 
few and laxly corymbose, yellow. Aster crenulatus (Maitf.) (No. 3604). 
Laggera pterodonta Sch. Bip. (No. 3620): stems with broad jagged 
wings; leav^es coarsely toothed, scabrid glandular; heads purplisli. Heli-* 
chrysum Kirkii OUv.'d.' Hum (No. 3603) (see p. 488). Vernonia glabra 
Vatke (No. 3588), b(?re very dwarf owing to burning. V. astorifolia 
Baker (No. 3589): dwarf owing to burning; leaves short and linear, 
pubescent; heads corymbose, ]>urplish blue. V. luteo-albida Dc Wild. (No. 
3611): about 3 ft. high amongst grass; stems slender branched in the 
U])per part; leaves linear; heads subcylindric, softly hairy. V. Petersii 
Oliv, Hicr)h (No. 3629) : herb about 1 ft.; leav^es linear-lanceolate, 
serrulate, ])ubescent; heads few, with sharj) pointed glandular and pilose 

^ Rhus Eylesii Hutch, sp. nov. 

Fruticulus erectus 0-3-1-25 m. altus; caules simplices vel subsimjflices, 
monitor tomentosi. Folia trifoliolata ; ]>etioli 1-2-5 cm. longi, dense tomentosi; 
foliola oblanceolata ad angusto oblongo-elliptica, terminale basi abrupto 
attenuata, lateralia basi angustata vel rotundata, usque ad 10 cm. longa et 4 
cm. lata, supra primum arachnoideo-pubescentia, infra molliter et laxe tomentosa, 
crobre et ])rominenter nervmsa, nervis ])atuli8 apicem versus furcatis. Inflor- 
escentiae axillares, paniculato-spiciformes, foliis broviores, ubique molliter 
tomentosae; flores j)arvi, glomerati, flavi; braoteae 1 ineari-subulatae, tomon- 
tosae, supra late sulcatae. Sepala ovato-triangularia, 1*3 mm. longa, extra 
j)ubescentia. Petala ovato-oblonga, glabra. Stamina petalis dimidio breviora. 
Discus patelliformis, vmdulatus, glaber. Ovarium glabrum; styli crassi. 
Fructus globoso-ellipsoideus, glaber, nitidus, fere 1 cm. diametro. 

Southern Khodesia : Salisbury District, January 1920, shrublet 2-4 ft., 
flowers dull yellow, Eyles 2042 (type in Kew Herbarium). Macheke, December 
1919, Eyles 2010. 

Northern Rhodesia : 28 miles soutli-west of Broken Hill, shrublet 1 ft. high, 
fruit 13th July, 1930, Hutchinson dh Gillett 3617. 
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bracts. V. lappoldes O. Hoffni. (No. 3631): herb 1 ft. high; leaves lanceo¬ 
late, scabrid ; heads solitary, very shortly pedimculate; bracts narrow, 
acute, thinly pubescent, V, superba O. Hoffm. (No. 3632) : herb 2 ft., 
leaves oblancoolate, scabrid, dentate; heads 4-5 cm. diam. Plelotaxis 
amoena R.E, Fries (No. 3630) : leaves broadly lanceolate, denticulate- 
serrate, cobwebby below ; heads crimson; involucral bracts about 7-seriate, 
softly tomontollous outside. 

cojsivoLvuLACEAE— Bonamia Hildebrandtii Hall. /. (No. 3590): twiner; leaves 
lanceolate, markedly mucronate, appressed-pubescent below; corolla blue, 
densely pilose outside. 

scROPHULARiAOEAE— Buchnera Henriquesii Engl. (No. 3601a) (see p. 465). B. 
pulcherrima E.E. Fries (No. 360()) : herb 1 ft., with few narrow scabrid 
leaves and white flowers. B. trilobata Ska)t (No. 3607) : similar to last but 
flowers mauve. 

ACANTHACEAE — Melleia nyassana S. Moore (No. 3600) (see p. 4S8). Strobil- 
anthopsis linifolia {T. Ands.) Milne-Redhead (No. 3600): 2-3 ft. shrublet, 
common ; flowers ])ale mauve. 

boraginaceae— Trichodesma physaloides A.DC. (No. 3500) (see p. 488). 

LABIATAE — Loucas nyassae (Hirkc (No. 3616) .* leaves few, broadly oblancoolate, 
serrate, thinly setulose; heads globose, long-pilose. 


Monocotyledoi^ s 

liliaceae — Aloe Chabaudii Fchood. (No. 3502) (see p. 456). Albuca Wake- 
fieldii Bak. (No. 3612): leafless; raceme I ft. high, flowers yellow with 
green stripes. 

From Broken Hill to ten miles beyond Chiwefwe, where we camped, 
was about another 100 miles. For the first ten miles there was much 
Brachystegia and Uapaca, and for quite ninety miles an endless forest of 
these two genera, with grass and a few other herbs. In a bog thirty- 
three miles from Broken Hill we (H)lle(ded a new species of Genlisea, 
6r. subviridis Hutch. (Lentibulariaoeae) (No. 3644) with ])ale green¬ 
ish-yellow flowers (described later on); IJtricnlaria firmula Wolw. ex 
Oliv. (Lentibulariaoeae) (No. 3645), with sterns about 15 cm. long, 
and scattered sessile small lemon-yellow flowers with a slender spur; 
a pretty Labiate, Aeolanthus conglomeraius Engl. (No. 3643), with 
narrow oblanceolate glandular-punctate leaves, and short dense 
panicles of mauve flowers, the (^alyx eircumscissile at the base and 
leaving a little stramineous caij); Lminophila sessiliflora Blume 
(Scrophulariaceae) (No. 3639), with whorls of submerged multifid 
leaves, the exposed leaves less cut up and glandular-punctate, flowers 
pale cream with lower lip crimson; Lobelia natalensis DC. (Lobelia- 
ceae) (No. 3646), with much-reduced leaves and few blue flowers. 


Collected between Broken Hill and 10 miles beyond Chiwefwe 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

CAESALPINIACEAE — Isoberllnla tomentosa (Harms) Craib dj Stapf (No. 3652) : 
shrub 10 ft. by river ; leaflets and fruit very largo, the latter tomentellous. 

PAPiLiONAOEAE — Rhynchotropls Dekindtii Harms (No. 3664): stems numerous 
from a woody branched rootstock, unbranched, with sharp angles; leaves 
simple, sessile, linear; flowers in panicles, mauve. Crotalaria natalitla 
Meisrp, (No. 3670): small shrub ; leaflets narrow, nearly glabrous ; vexillum 
brown on the back, rest of flower yellow; fruits bladder-like, oblong, 
glabrous. C. sparsifolia Baker (No. 3681): shrublet with very slender 
branchlets and small narrow leafl.ets silky pubescent, small subsessile flowers, 
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and small subglobose fruits. C. vasculosa Wall, ex Benth. (No. 3684) : 
leaflets narrowly obovate, pilose below; fruits ellipsoid-globose, small, 
densely pilose; seeds oV)liquely kidney-shaped. Aeschynomene mlmosi- 
folia Vatke (No. 3672) : small viscid and delicately branched shrublet, with 
hispidulous shoots, small pinnate leaves, and small yellow flowei’S with 
orange vexillum. Indigofera secundiflora Polr. (No. 3679) : small shrub, 
with hispid branches, obovate, mucronate leaflets, and numerous small 
cylindric fruits (covered with rigid gland-tipped hairs. Smithia strobilantha 
Welw. (No. 3680) : small shrub; branches covered with the persistent 
striate stipules ; leaflets about 5 pairs, oblique; flowers yellow. Smithia 
speciosa Hutch. (No. 3696) : shrub 3 ft., with small sessile clusters of blue 
flowers, on river banks. 

sALuiACKAE— Salix subseFFata Willd. (No. 3653). 

MOKACEAE Ficus VCFFUCUlosa Warh. (No. 3649) (see p. 471). 

PKOTPIACEAE — PFOtca dcuudata Hutch. <£.• E.A. Bruce (No. 3654) (see p. 492) : 
shrub up to 9 ft.; leaves broadly obovate-cnineate, glabrous ; flowers rose, 
the head turbinate, with silky bracts. P, tFlchophylla Engl. (No. 3661): 
an imdershrub ai^out/ 1 ft. high, with broadly linear hairy leaves, and sessile 
turbinate heads of reddish flowers. P. petiolaris Welw. ex Engl. (No. 3662) ; 
a tree up to 20 ft. with petiolate curved narrowly lanceolate leaves and 
medium-sized sessile heafls the outer bracts softly ciliate. FaUFCa saligna 
Harv. (No. 31)92) : tree 20 ft.; leaves oblanceolate, acute, glabrous, with 
numerous lateral nerves ; flowers club-shaped in bud, silky. 
MELASTOMACEAE Memccylon flavo-virens Baker (No. 3688): slirub 6 -10 ft. high ; 
loaves opposite, narrowly obovate, blunt, yellowish green; fruits small, 
ellipsoid. 

LORANTHA(^EAE — Vlscum shiFCnsc Bpraguc (No. 3687): on Brachystegia; leafless, 
flowers yellow. 

ARALIACEAE -Cussonia Kirkii Seem. (No. 3655): tree JO ft.; bramdies thick, 
with large horse-shoe shaped scars; leaves digitate; leaflets 7, narrowly 
obov^ato, acuminate, dentate, stalked. 

RITBIACEAE —iFicalysia nyassae Hlern (No. 3690): shrub 10 ft., with leathery 
glabrous obovate leaves, and dense axillary clusters of brownish flowers 
with about 7 corolla-lobes. Oxyanthus mollis Hutch, n. sp.^ (No. 3689) : 
branchlets and lower surface of leaves hisf)id ; leaves oblong, acuminate, 
about 15 cm. long; fruits ellipsoid, stipitate, 3 cm. long. Canthium 
crassum Schwelnf. ex Hiern (No. 3691): shrub 15 ft.; leaves leathery, 
broadly elli})tic, shortly ])ubescent below; fruits ellipsoid. BOFFeFla 
senensis Hlern {K. Schurn.) (No. 3678): sterns hispid; loaves broadly 
lanceolate, scabrid above, pubescent below; flowers mauve, sessile. 
VERBENACEAE —ClCFOdendFUm BUGhnevl Giirke (No. 3685): dwarf about 1 ft. high ; 
leaves long-]jetiolate, narrowly elliptic;, slightly pubescent on the nerves 
below; inflorescence dark red, capitate ; seeds with a red aril. 

Herbaceae (Herbaceotts Dicotyledons) 

AMARANTACEAE ~ PsUotFichum gFacilcntum C.B. Cl. (No. 3673) : very slender 
herb with opposite acicular leaves and long-pedunculate spikes of scarlet 
flowers. 

^ Oxyanthus mollis Hutch, s]). nov. 

Arbor 7 m. alta; ramuli hispidi, internodiis 4-5 cm. longis. Folia oblonga, 
basi anguste rotimdata, apice acuminata, 14-20 cm. Jonga, 4-5*5 cm. lata, supra 
glabra et suVmitida, infra molliter hispida; nervi laterales utrinsecus circiter 12, 
supra prominuli, infra prominentes; potioli 1—1*5 cm. longi, suyrra canaliculati 
et carinati; stipulae ovato-cuspidatae, 1 cm. longae, extra hispidae. Flores 
non visi. Infructescentia axillaris, circiter 6 cm. longa; axis laxe pilosa; 
bracteae triangulari-acuminatae, acutae, 5 mm. longae, hispidae; pedicelli 
fructiferi 1 *5 cm. longi, paucibracteolati. Fructus anguste ellipsoideus, utrinque 
contractus, 3 cm. longus, 1*5 cm. diametro, atro-viridis, parce setulosus, bilo- 
cularis. 

Northern Rhodesia : 5 miles east of Chiwefwe, 4500 ft., in patch of forest by 
stream, tree 20 ft., fruits dark green, 15th July, 1930, Hutchinson Oille.U 
3689 (type in Kew Herbarium). 
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CAMPANULACEAE — Lightfootla glomerata Engl, (Nos. 3668, 3682): slender herb; 
leaves sessile, linear-oblanceolate, denticulate; flowers blue in axillary and 
terminal clusters. 

LOBELIACEAE — Lobolla Hilda HemsL (No. 3646): in a bog, stems 1-1J ft. with 
few very small narrow leaves; flowers blue, few in a raceme on longish 
pedicels. 

COMPOSITAE — ^Vernonia Melleri Oliv, Hiern (Nos. 3651, 3657) : leaves mostly 
radical, oblanceolate, and long-attenuated to the base, scabrid; flower- 
heads pale blue, with narrow, acute, scabrid-tip])ed bracts. V. polysphaera 
Baker (No. 3658) : stems straight and simple, woolly at the base from a 
rhizome; leaves narrowly oblong-lanceolate, remotely dentate, very 
reticulate; heads clustered, axillary, sessile. V. chloroppapa Baker (No. 
3666) : on stony ridge in Brachystegia wood ; slender herb and almost 
leafless, with white flowers and green pappus. V. Nestor Moore (No. 
3677); stems pilose with jointed hairs; leaves oblong-lanceolate, acute, 
scabrid above, pubescent below; heads closely corymbose, with narrow 
silky acute bracts. V. Bellinghamii S, Moore (No. 3686) : on rocky ridge 
in Brachystegia wood; shrub, with obovate leaves tomentose below, and 
small clusters of cylindric white flower-heads. Aster crenulatus (Matlf.) 
(No. 3676) : slender herb with linear leaves and yellow heads turning orange, 
on slender peduncles. Anisopappus canescens Hutch, n. sp.^ (No. 3657). 
Helichrysum angustifrondeum S. Moore (No. 3667) : on stony ridges in 
Brachystegia wood; herb with numerous linear softly woolly leaves, and 
close corymbs of small yellow flower-Iieads. Gynura caerulea O. Hqffm. 
(No. 3671) : slender herb in moist dell; leaves coarsely toothed or lobed ; 
flower-heads blue. Dicoma sessiliflora Harv. (No. 3656) : stems simi)le, 
erect, leaves linear-lanceolate, glabrous and reticulate above, woolly below; 
heatls yellow, axilla.ry, sessile, with very sharp pointed bracts. 
SCROPHULARIACEAE — Buchnera sp. (No. 3660) : slender erect lierb 1 ft. high, 
with deep mauve flowers arranged in four rows in a dense capitate s})ike 
elongated in fruit. 

LENTIBULARIACEAE — GCHlisea subvilidis Hutch, n. 8j). (No. 3644) (described later 
on). Utricularia flrmula Welw. ex OUr. (No. 3645): stems leafless, about 6 in. 
high; flowers lemon-yellow. 

ACANTHACEAE — Phaylopsls imbrlcata (Forssk.) Sweet (No. 3669) : a })rostrato 
herb, with ovate petiolate leaves, and short spikes of white flowers sub¬ 
tended by nnuided green bracts. Hypoestes verticillaris R. Br. (No. 3674): 
herb, with axillary clusters of white flowers ; calyx lobes densely and softly 
villous. 

BALSAMiNACEAE —ImpatiCHS IlviHgii Hook. f. (No. 3693): on shaded river bank; 
leaves lanceolate-elliptic, closely toothed ; flowers mauve, wit h a slender 
curved spur. 

LABIATAE— Coleus gracilllmus (Frie^) Robyns Lebrun (No. 3663) : stems 
slender, leafless, imbranched; flowers sky blue, in panicles, with capillary 

^ Anisopappus canescens Hutch, sp. nov., afllnis A. Hoffmanniano Hutch, nom. 
nov. (Sphacophyllujn candelabrum 0. Hojjm., non Anisopappus candelabrum Lev.), 
sed caulibiis dense piloso-pubescentibus, involucri bracteis acutis difl’ert. 

Herba usque ad 0*75 m. alta; radices graciles, elongati; caul is parce 
ramosus, dense pilosus. Folia sparsa, oblongo-lanceolata ad ovato-lanceolata, 
basi cimeata vel rotundata, obtusissime dentata, 4-6 cm. longa, 1-3 cm. lata, 
utrinque strigilloso-pubescentia, nervis ascendentibus; petioli usque ad 3 cm. 
longi, pubescentes. Capitula solitaria, longe pedunculata, circiter 2*5 cm. 
diametro, flava; pedunculi superne ebracteati. Involucri bracteae circiter 
4-8eriatae, oblongo-lanceolatae, acutae, 5-6 mm. longae, breviter pubescentes. 
Flores radii circiter 20 ; tubus gracilis, 2*5 mm. longus, glaber ; lamina oblonga, 
apice tridentata, 6-7 mm. longa. Flores disci numerosi; corollae tubus 4 mm. 
longus, Achaenia fere glabra. Pappus cupularis, brevis, dentate-laceratus. 
Bracteae receptaculi angustae, membranaceae, glabrae. 

Northern Rhodesia: Chiwefwe, 4400 ft., herb with yellow flower-heads, 
14th July, 1930, Hutchinson da Qillett 3669 (type in Kew Herbarium). Solwezi, 
in Brachystegia woodland, 11th June, 1930, Milne-Redh^ad 482. Mufulira, in 
open forest, 30th April, 1934, Eyles 8263. Belgian Congo : Mt. Senga, 16th 
IVlay, 1908, Kassner 2975. 
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pedicels. AcrocephalUS rupestris E.E. Fries (No. 3675): stems slender, 
softly puberiilous; leaves liiiear-oblan(;eolate, gland-dotted, with very 
short leafy branchlots in their axils; heads few, (corymbose, pale blue. 
Aeolanthus conglomeratus EngL (No. 3643) : small bush in bog; leaves 
narrowly oblancoolate, serrulate, deeply jmnctate; flowers mauve, densely 
paniculate. 

KRIOCAULACEAE Edocauloil Buchananii Ruhl (No. 3647): at most 6 in. high, 
stems numerous from a rosette of short leaves ; heads ovoid, nearly black, 
4- 5 mm. long. E. zambesiense Ruhl (No. 3648) : about 9 in. high, stems 
solitary or few, from a rosette of broadly linear leaves ; heads white, 
depressed, 7-8 mm. diam. 

iRiDACEAE— Gladiolus nyikensis Baker (No. 3665) : very slender, about 2 ft. 
high; leaves very narrow, exceeding the slender spike of pink flowers 
striate with red. 

XYRTDACEAE — Xyils batokaua JSI.E. Br. (No. 3640) : in a bog; stems wiry, 2 ft. 
long; flowers bright yellow in cone-like head 1*5 cm. long, with stiff chaffy 
bracts. X. Frlesli Malme (No. 3642) : stems several and short, accompanied 
by a few linear leaves; flowers yellow in small heads with membranous 
brac*ts. X. laciniata Hutch, n. sp.^ (No. 3641) : tufted, in a bog, 3 ft. high ; 
flowers yellow; bracts cuspidate-acuminate from a rounded very 
membranous lamina with lacerate margins. 


We camped the first night after leaving Broken Hill about eight to 
t(‘n miles beyond Chiwefwc, arriving in the semi-darkness. General 
Smuts had called at a farm, and brought into camp a large supply of 
luscious oranges, a present from the proprietor, Mr. Stephenson. 

Long after the others had retired to rest, Jan Gillett and I were 
busy ])utting specimens into the presses, changing and drying papers, 
writing u]) notes over the camp-fire, and at other tasks which could 
be done only by the botanists. 

At a river seventeen miles north-east of Chiwefwe were collected 
Gardenia irnperialis K. Schum. (Rubiaceae) (No. 3698), a tree 20 ft. 
high, with very viscid leaf-buds, large obovate elliptic leaves, and 
ellipsoid fruits; Aponogeton ahyssinicus Hochst. ex A. Rich. (Aponoge- 
tonaceae) (No. 3699) : leaves floating, oblong; inflorescences about 
4 cm. long, at first enclosed in a long-beaked bract; and Nyrnphaea 
capensis Thunb. (Nymphaeaceae) (No. 3700), with blue flowers. 

Our journey from Chiwefwe to Serenje Corner proved somewhat 
eventful to Jan Gillett and myself. After breakfast, a meal which 
experience taught us not to neglect in case we did not stop for lunch, 
we all botanised on the neighbouring hills, and returned to camp about 
10.30. The remainder of our party left for our next camp, which was to 

^ Xyris laciniata Hutch, sp. nov. bracteis oxterioribus suborbicularibus 
laciniatis distincta. 

Caules caeapitosi, fore 1 m. alti, glabri. Folia linearia, uaqu© ad 30 cm. 
longa et 3 mm. lata, 5-6-nervia, glabra. Capitula subglobosa, basi late cimoata, 
circiter 1 crn. longa. Bracteae suborbiculares, cuspidato-acuminatae, membran- 
aceae, superne laciniato-divisae. Flores flavi. Sepala 2 extoriora cymbiformia, 
carinata, 7 mm. longa, setoso-acuminata, carina minute pubescentia. Corollae 
tubus 4 mm. longus; lobi oblongi, 5 mm. longi. Anthera© 3 mm. longa©. 

Northern Rhodesia : 33 miles north-east of Broken Hill, in acid swamp, 
flowers rich cream yellow, 13th July, 1930, Hutchinson S Oillett 3641 (type in 
Kew Herbarium); Mufulira, in open swamp, 8th June, 1934, Eyles 8349; 44 
miles east of Abercom, 31st March, 1932, St. Clair-Thompson 1247. 

® Also collected ; No. 3694, Craterostigma Ooetzei Engl. (ScROPHtriAJiiACEAE); 
3695, Smithia specioea Hutch. (Papilionaceae) ; 3696, Canthium malacocarpum 
(K. Schum. & Krause) Bullock (Rubiaceae); 3697, Maesa lanceolata Forssk. 
(Myrsinaceae). 
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be about another 110 miles farther on, whilst we two remained behind to 
label and put in the press the numerous sj)ecimens we had just gathered. 
This was not finished until nearly midday, and the long journey had to 
be completed before nightfall. 

We had proceeded only a few miles, however, when the back wheel 
of the car struck the stump of a Brachystegia in the road and became 
completely jammed. The car would go backwards, but not forwards, 
and to travel 100 miles or so in reserve gear was imj)ossible on such a 
road. We tried our best to release the wheel, but found the tools 
provided too inadequate for the purpose. As it was late afternoon 
when we gave the thing up as a bad job, there seemed nothing to be 





[Photogr.: Mrs. O'illett, 

Ox waggon on the Great North Road, near Chisambo, Northern Rhodesia. 

done but make the best of it and prepare to spend the night where we 
were, though we had no doubt the General would return for us some 
time about midnight. 

A rather shy native had watched us for a while, and when he 
realised that we could not proceed with the car, he set about making a 
place for us to stay the night. He dragged together out of the forest 
all the loose timber he could lay his hands on and lighted a fire. We 
had just settled down, however, when, to our great relief, wo heard in 
the far distance, from the direction of Chiwefwe, the hum of an engine. 
It was a sweet, musical sound in the circumstances, and at length a 
Government Post lorry, with a crowd of native passengers on top and 
two of our countrymen on each side of the bonnet, drew up beside us. 
The driver had the necessary tools, and in a very short time the jammed 
rear-brake was removed and we were able to follow his trail northwards 
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in the darkness. We travelled thus for the remaining ninety or so 
miles to camp, which had been established near Serenje CWner. About 
10 miles short of that spot we met the General on his way back to try to 
find us. 

Next morning the District Commissioner arrived early in camp, and 
was very helpful with information as to our further journey. Whilst 
we had been delayed the previous day General Smuts and Mrs. Gillett 
had collected towards Serenje Corner a new species of Monotes, which I 
have named Monotes cordatus Hutch. (Dipterocarpaceae) (No. 3703). 
Between Broken Hill and Lake Tanganyika our party collected several 
new s})ecies of this interesting genus, and there are no doubt still more 
to l)e found in these Brarhystegia forests. In some places the bright- 
red, enlarged sepals subtending the fruits gave quite a gay colour to the 
landscai)e. 

About 20 miles south-west of Serenje Corner a few ])lants had been 
added to our ])resses, including the new Monotes mentioned above, 
two species of Polygala, F. Baumii Giirke (Polygalaceae) (No. 3701), 
a shrublet with very narrow short leaves and green and mauve flowers 
in short racemes, and P. myriantha Chod., No. 3702, a small herb with 
sj)ikes of very small mauve flow'crs; Vitex milanjiensis Britten 
(Verbenaceae) (No. 3704), shrub with five obovate leaflets and nearly 
black olive fruits, and Aster Eylesii (S. Moore) Hutch. (Compositae) 
(No. 3705), a lierb with the habit of Erigeron canaderisis L., the small 
panicled Jieads being purple. 

At Serenje Corner,^ 5200 ft., 16th July, the most striking tree 
collected was a new species oi Faurea^ F. argentea Hutch.^ (Protea- 
ceae) (No. 3707), with silvery leaves (see figure, p. 502), and a shrub 
about 4 ft., Temnocalyx Ancylanthus (Schweinf.) Robyns, var. puberida 
Robyns (Rcbiaceae) (No. 3712), with opposite, sessile, obovatc- 
orbicular, puberulous leaves and reddish, tubular, axillary flowers. 

Here and there grew a beautiful species of Leonotis, L, Pole Evansii 
Hutch.^ (Labiatae) (No. 3711), up to 10 ft. high, with brick-red flowers. 

Between Serenje Corner and Mpika, yet another 100 miles on our 

^ Also collected at Serenje Corner : No. 3706, Droogmansia Whytei Schindl. 
(Papiltonaceae) ; 3708, Crotalarm sphaerocarpa Perrott. (Papieionaceae) ; 

3709, Faroa mnara Gilg (Gentianaceae) ; 3710, Diospyros ynespiliforrnin Hochst. 
(Ebenacae) ; 3713, Paurolepis angustata S. Moore (Compositae); 3714, Com- 
bretum hrachypetalum K.E. Fries (Combbetaceab) ; 3715, Viscum tenuc Engl. 

( Lor ANTH ACE AE). 

^ Kew Bulletin, 1931 : 232, 249. 

Leonotis Pole Evansii Hutch, sp. nov. foliis parvis crassia spatulato-obovatis 
bullato-reticulatis valde distincta. 

Herba usque ad 3 rn. alta; caules subsimplicoa, quadilateraliter aulcati, 
molliter tornentosi. Folia apatulato-obovata, apice rotundata, basi breviter 
euneata, 3-4 cm. longa, 1*5-2 cm. lata, utrinqu© bullato-nervosa et reticulata, 
nervia aacendentibus infra prominentibus. Verticillaatri aolitarii vel usque ad 
3, 8-10 cm. diametro, multiflori. Flores rubri. Calyx turbinatus, 2 cm. longus, 
10-nervus, extra villosus, lobis 5 triangularibus acutissimis 3-4 mm. longis. 
Corolla 4 cm. longa, dense villoaa, labio superior© 2 cm. longo apice villosisaimo, 
inferior© 1 cm. longo fere glabro et trilobato; Hlamenta leviter pubeacentia; 
antherarum loculi divergentea 1*5 mm, longi. Stylus gracilis, glaber. Nucula© 
turbinatae, apice albido-incrustatae. 

Northern Rhodesia : Serenje Comer, 5200 ft., herb up to 10 ft., flowers brick 
red, 15th July, 1930, Pole Fvans 2884 (41) (type in Pretoria and Kew Herbarium); 
Hutchinson ds Gillett 3711. 
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journey, we botanised at five different points : (1) 22 miles north-east, 
(2) at the Lukulu River, (3) at 66 miles north-east, (4) at Kaloswe, and 
(5) between 6 and 10 miles short of Mpika. For some miles after 
leaving Serenje Corner there was a great quantity of the common 
bracken such as we see in Europe. 

At our first stop we found a beautiful and very striking Labiate 
growing by the roadside among the bracken which formed a carpet 
below the Brachystegia ; a very slender and intricately branched plant 
up to 4 ft. high, with scattered blue flowers. This proved to be an 
interesting species of Gohus, C. elegantifisimns Taylor {Plectranthus 
Baumii Giirke, not Coleufi Baumii Giirke) (No. 3716). 

On the banks of the Lukulu River we found fairly large trees of 
Myrica conifera Burm, f. (Myricaceae) (No. 3726), a common Cape 
species, and beneath them fine examples of the Royal Fern, Omnunda 
rtgalis Linn. (No. 3727), a beautiful Erythrina, E, tornentosa R. Br. 
(Papilionaceae) (No. 3731), another new species of Monotes, M, luku- 
lumsis Hutch. (Dipterocarpaceae) (No. 3741), and many other plants. 

We were now not far away from Chitambo, some miles to the west, 
and the place where Livingstone died. 

Collected between Serenje Corner and Mpika 

FiLiOES —Osmunda regalis Linn, (No. 3727) (the well-known “ Royal Fern ”). 

Lignosae (Woody Dicotyledons) 

ANNONACEAE- -Artabotrys collinus Hutch. (No. 3770): shrub 5 ft,; shoot tomen- 
tose; leaves elliptic to elliptic-lanceolate, the larger acuminate; fruits 
oblong, beaked, small, 2-soetied. 

CAESALPTNiACEAE —Cassla Poterslana C. Bollc (No. 3701); on rocks at Kaloswe ; 
leafless; flowers yellow, in close cymes. 

PAI'ILTONACEAE-— Crotalaria lanceolata K. Mey. (No. 3728, 3733) ; herb 3-4 ft.; 
leaflets lanceolate, finely pubescent below ; ])otals yellow and purple, striate ; 
bracts reflexed; fruits covered with reflexed hairs, C. amoena Welw. ex 
Bak. (No. 3743) ; stems woody, to 3 fr,, from a woody stock ; leaves sub- 
sessile, silky below; flowers orange-yellow; keel purplish-brown, Geis- 
saspis apiculata De Willd. (Nos. 3719, 3774); small shrub; leaflets about 
4 pairs, oblong-elliptic, the midrib to one side ; bracts bilobed. Aeschyno- 
mene dissitiflora Bak. (Nos. 3730, 3747); small shrub; leaflets oblong, 
1 cm. long, sharply mucronate; flowers yellow. Smithia strobilantha 
Welw. (No. 3750): a shrub 3-4 ft.; branches hirsute ; leaflets 3 pairs, 3-4- 
nerved ; inflorescences like hairy caterpillars, about 2 cm. long. Erythrina 
tomentosa R. Br. (No. 3731); a tree about 20 ft., branches prickly; leaflets 
softly tomentose below; flowers scarlet; pod moniliform, Mucuna 
coriacea Baker (Nos. 3721, 3722): climber, leaflets softly tomentose below; 
flowers deep purple ; pods covered with stinging hairs, Vigna nuda N.E. Br, 
(No. 3720); dwarf and leafless at flowering time, normally in burnt ground ; 
flowers reddish-purple with patch of yellow at base of standard. 
MYROTHAMNACEAE— Myrothamnus flabellifolia Welw. (No. 3763); on rocks at 
Kaloswe (see figure, p. 291), 

MYRICACEAE— Myiica oomfera Burnt./. (No. 3726); a small tree ; leaves oblanceo- 
late, entire or serrate in the upper part only, minutely glandular below; male 
spikes 2*5 cm, long, 

PROTEACEAE— Protea (No. 3780). Faurea speciosa Welw, (No. 3724); small tree ; 
leaves lanceolate-elliptic, with numerous forked lateral nerves, pubescent 
below; flowers cream, silky. 

POLYGALACEAE— Polygala Petitiana A. Rich. (No. 3736); slender herb with linear 
leaves, and lax inflorescences of small yellow flowers marked with ^een. 
P, usafuensis GUrke (No. 3768); slender herb 4 ft., in swamp, with linear 
leaves and panicles of softly pubescent blue flowers. 
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EUPHORBiACEAE— Uapaca zanzibarica Pax (No. 3775) : tree 25 ft. at foot of 
kopje at Kaloswe; leaves small, obtriangiilar, rounded or truncate at the 
top, thinly pubescent below; fruits shortly stalked, ellipsoid, 1-5 (un. long. 
Euphorbia heterochroma Pax (No. 3771): fleshy herb about 15 cm. high, 
on rocks at Kaloswe, very spiny, the s})ines in pairs, about 1 cm. long; 
flowers sessile, yellowish. 

DIPTEROCAHPACEAE — Mouotes lukulueusis Hutch. (No. 3741): a tree about 20 
ft., with broadly obovate-elliptic leaves rounded at the base and with a 
large gland; fruiting sepals 6-5 cm. long, puberulous. M. oblongifolius 
Hutch. (No. 3765) : tree about 25 ft. high, with oblong leaves rounded at 
both ends, closely tomentellous below; fruiting sepals about 4 cm. long. 

HYPERicACEAE — Harungana madagascariensis Lam. (No. 3769) : shrub uj) to 8 
ft., on rocks at Kaloswe; leaves opposite, lanceolate-elliptic, acuminate, 
shortly pubescent below ; fruits small, green. 

MYRTACEAE — Syzygium cordatum Hochst. ex Haw. c£* Sond. (No. 3729) : tree 30 
ft.; leaves sessile, oblong-elliptic, cordate; flowers in a short terminal 
cyTT^e* S. guineense Ouill. Perr. (No. 3742): a tree 20-30 ft.; leaves 
shortly petiolate, elliptic, shortly acuminate; flowers white, in a broad 
terminal cyme. 

melastomaceae. Dissotls princeps Triana (No. 3756) : herb up to 3 ft. in swamj) ; 

leaves petiolate, ovate-elliptic, sharply and closely toothed, with 5 ])arallel 
nerves, closely bullate above; flowers maroon. D. incana Triatia (No. 
3772) : in swamp at Kaloswe; leaves sessile, lanceolate, 5-nerv'ed, stellate- 
tomentellous below ; flowers y)ink, in oblong panicles. 

COMBRETACEAE— Combrctum Gueinzii Sond. (No. 3723) : small tree; leaves 
elliptic, obtusely acuminate, closely and strongly reticulate below ; fruits 
suborbicular, 2 cm. diarq., flnely lepidote towards the middle. 

ANACARDiACEAE — Hccria vcrticillata Engl. (No. 3753): shrublet 1 ft. high; 
leaves opposite or whorled, oblong, long-mucronate, with very numerous 
strong parallel nerves spreading at a right angle. 

APOOYNACEAE -Laudolphia Klrkii Dyer (No. 3762): scandent slirub, with 
branched tendrils; leaves variable, mostly oblong, ])ubescent; corymbs 
subsessile, flowers white. Strophanthus Welwitschii (Baill.) K. Bchum. 
(No. 3766): twiner on rocks at Kaloswe; leaves very small, linear-lanceo¬ 
late ; flowers greenish-yellow, corolla fuimel-shaped. 

RiTBiACEAE— Hymeiiodictyon floribundum Hohinson (No. 3764): shrub up to 
15 ft., leafless and in fruit, the latter spicate, capsular, with numerous winged 
seeds. Otomeria dilatata Hiem (No. 3760) : up to 6 ft. herb in swamj); 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, shortly pubescent below; flowers sc;arlet, with 
unequal calyx-lobes. Borreria dibrachiata (Oliv.) K. Schum. (No. 3745) 
(see p. 495). 

Herbaceae (Herbaceous Dicotyledons) 

OENTIANACEAE— Belmontia Teuszii Schinz (No. 3757) : herb up to 1 ft. in swamp ; 
leaves few, narrowly ovate to lanceolate; flowers white. 

UMBELLTFERAE— Slum fhunbergii DC. (No. 3759) : fruits black. 

COMPOSITAE — Aspilia brachyphylla S. Moore (No. 3717): straggler, hispid all 
over ; leaves opposite, ovate to lanceolate, sparsely dentate ; heads yellow, 
radiate. Hypericophyllum compositarum Bteetz (No. 3777) (see p. 495). 
Aster Eylesii (S. Moore) (No. 3752): slender herb with very few narrow 
leaves; flowers pale blue or crimson, the rays very small. Gynura crepi- 
dioides Benth. (No. 3739) : slender herb ; leaves lanceolate, serrate ; flowers 
crimson, bracts at length reflexed. Emilia basifolia Bak. (No. 3737): leaves 
obovate, crowded, vmdulate on the margin, woolly-tomentose; heads on 
long slender peduncles. Anisopappus africanus Oliv. cf? Hiern (No. 3738) : 
herb about 2 ft.; leaves deeply sagittate-cordate at the base, triangular, 
crenate, glandular and shortly pubescent, rays yellow. Sphaerahthus 
angUStiioliUS DC. (No. 3734): slender straggling herb; stems narrowly 
winged, purple; leaves linear, denticulate ; heads crimson, ovoid, solitary. 
Helichrysum odoratissimum Less. (No. 3725): herb, woolly all over; stems 
winged; leaves oblanceolate; heads very small, lemon-yellow, in dense 
flat-topped corymbs. Vernonia Poskeana Vatke (No. 3751): slender 
branch^ herb; leaves very narrow ; heads blue ; with softly tomentose 
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bracts. Mikania scandens Willd. (No. 3732) *. climber up to 15 ft.; leaves 
ovate, cordate, pubescent below ; flowers white in close corymbs. Erlangea 
eupatorioides Hutch, do B.L. Bunt (No. 3776). Dlcoma anomala Sond. (No. 
3773) : stems slender from a woody rhizome; leaves linear, with a close 
white felt below ; flower heads grey. 

SOLANACEAE -Solanum nigrum Linn. (No. 3767): straggly herb in shade of rocks ; 
flowers greenish-cream. 

LENTiBULAiiiACEAE—Utriculaiia linarioides Wclw. (No. 3758): flowers 1-2 on a 
long stalk, purple. 

ACANTHACEAE — Lepldagathis dicomoides Hutch, n. sp.^ (No. 3770) : a rigid 
stemmed herb 1 2 ft. liigh, with linear 3-nerved loaves and dense subsessilo 
clusters of flowers subtended by narrow filiform-ti})ped bracts. 

LABIATAE - Geniosporum paludosum Baker (No. 3746) : 4 ft. high in a swamp ; 
leaves ovate, closely serrate, scabrid ; spikes subtended by ovate white 
bracts. Becium odbntopetalum C. H. Wriifhl (No. 3744) .* herb from a 
woody rootstock ; loaves oblancoolate, denticulate, glandular-punctate and 
slightly pubescent; flowers pink. AeolanthUS conglomeratus Baker (No. 
3748) : leaves narrowly oblanceolato, obscurely serrulate, a])])rossed- 
pubes(^ent and black-dotted ; bracts reddish ; flowers pink in dense oblong 
paniculate clusters. Acrocephalus sericeus Briq. (No. 3749) : lierb 4 ft. 
high, with narrow pubescent leaves and corymbose heads of pale blue flowers. 
Coleus shirensis Gurke (No. 3778). 


Monocotyledons 

XYRTDAUEAE— Xyrls capeusis Thunb. (No. 3740): stems slender and wiry, with 
one small loaf towards the base; heads small with hard chafl’y iDracts ; 
flowers yellow. 

EiETACEAE - Aloe zebrlua Baker (Nos. 3721a, 3781): almost stemloss; leaves 
n\ottIed ; /lowers red, with ]3a!er stripes. 

CYPERACEAE— Ascolepis anthemiflora Welw. (No. 3735): stems about 1 ft. high; 
leaves linear-filiform ; Jieads like those of a large orange Daisy, surrounded 
by 5-7 broad-based linear bracts. 

At Mpika itself, now a well-known air station, there was little in 
flower, as much of the forest had been cleared. We were welcomed by 
the District Commissioner, who made every ])os8ible arrangement for 
our comfort. Huge fires were built by his “ boys ” around our (^amp, 
and for that night at any rate we had no fear of wild beasts. 

Growing among the grass at M])ika " was a beautiful species of 

^ Lepldagathis dicomoides Hutch, sp. nov. 

Caules 0-3-O7 m. alti, stricti, lignosi, loviter quadrangulares, puboscentes. 
Folia sessilia, linearia, acaita, 4- 6 cm, longa, 3-6 inm. lata, rigide chartacea, 
longitudinaliter 5-nervia, utrinque parce jnibescentia-, nervis infra prominentibus. 
Capitula axillaria, sessilia, subglobosa, 3-4 cm. diam., multiflora; brae tea© 
nuinerosae, anguste lanceolatao, longissim© a(;uminatae, 1-5 cm. longae, pilosa© 
©t ciliatae. ('alyx fere ad basin 5 partitus, 1*5 cm. longus, segmentis inaequilatis 
linearibus vel anguste lanceolatis, extra broviter pubescentibus marginibus 
plumoso-ciliatis. Corolla 1*5 cm. longa, extra pubescens; tubus inferno con- 
strictus, supeme ampliatus, bilabiatus, labio atlaxial© bidentato, abaxiale tri¬ 
lobate, lobis oblongis. Stamina 4; antherao levitor puboscentes. Ovarium 
glabrum ; stylus 5 mm. longus, glaber. Gapsula anguste ovoidea, glabra, 8 mm. 
longa. 

Northern Rhodesia : 6 miles south-west of Mpika, in Brachystegia wood, 
1-2 ft., 16th July, 1930, Hutchinson d: Gillett 3779 (type in Kew Herbarium). 
Mukwela, June 1920, Rogers 26057. Southern Rhodesia : Lomagundi, 3800 ft., 
August 1923, Dept. Agr. S. Rhod. 3310. 

2 Also collected at Mpika : No. 3784, Qynura caerulea O. Hoffm. (CoM- 
positae) ; 3785, Waltheria atnericana L. (Sterouliaceae). 
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Pleiotaxis, P. sciaphila S. Moore (Compositae) (No. 3783), with scarlet 
flower-heads. Seeds were collected, but failed to germinate at Kew. 

Between Mpika and the Chambesi River, which flows into Lake 
Bangueolo, and yet a further 100 miles on this (to me) wonderful 
journey, our plant-presses were not unduly burthened with specimens, 
which are enumerated below,^ none calling for any special mention. 

And between the Chambesi and Kasama only three specimens were 
gathered,2 but about 6 miles beyond the latter place, in swampy ground 
at the foot of granite, we drew up to collect a beautiful Coleus, the most 
handsome herbaceous plant observed on our whole journey. This 
was Coleus mirahilis Briq. (syn. C. leucophyllus Baker) (No. 3801), 
about 6 ft. high, with silvery-white foliage and multiflorous oblong 
panicles of sky-blue flowers, the panicles 1-11 ft. long. In gather¬ 
ing specimens I sank nearly up to my knees in the mud, so that its 
cultivation in a greenhouse in this country might prove very difficult. 
There were no seeds. On our return journey we collected a host of 
interesting plants at this same spot, including two new species 
of Nymphaea, one N, primulina Hutch. (No. 4048), with beautiful 
primrose-yellow flowers, and a second with pale-blue flowers, 
but with all the leaves submerged and bilobed. In the Kew 
Bulletin (1931, p. 235) I published a description and figure (here re¬ 
produced), and called the new species N, dwaricaia Hutch., the bilobed 
leaves being recorded for only a few others, for N. oxypetala Planchon, 
from Ecuador, N. arnazonum forma submersa Sagot, and occasionally 
for N. alba Presl. The plants were growing in deep and fairly slow- 
moving water, and the leaves formed a dense carpet about 2| ft. below 
the surface of the water. To swim, dive and collect plants at the same 
time was delightful in such a warm climate. The full list of plants 
collected here on our return journey is given later on. 

Our next stage took us from a few miles beyond Kasama due north 
to Abercorn, and we camped on the evening of 17th July some miles 
north of Kasama beneath a light mosaic-like blanket of Brachystegia, 
under which we lay, with the wonderful southern sky and its myraids of 
stars as a roof. We were now only about 100 miles from Abercorn, 
near the south end of Lake Tanganyika. 

We started the next morning at eight o’clock along a good level 
road of brown sand, the light Brachystegia forest thereabouts much 
resembling a Devonshire wood in autumn, some of the young shoots 
giving the necessary colouring to the landscape. 

’ Collected between Mpika and the Chambesi River, N. Rhodesia : No. 3786, 
Rhynchotropis Dekindtii Harms (Papilionaceae) ; 3787, Polygala ukirensis 

Gurke (Polygalaceae) ; 3788, Cryptosepalum maraviense Oliv. (Caesaepini- 
aceae); 3789, Tricalysia Nyasae Hiem (Rubiaceae) ; 3790, Vincintella Stolzii 
Mildbr. (Sapotaceae) ; 3791, Cassia occidentalis L. (Caesalpiniaceae) ; 3792, 
Gymnosporia buxifolia Szyszl. (Celastbaceae) ; 3793, Oarcinia polyantha Oliv. 
(Guttiferae) ; 3794, Crotalaria nigricans Baker (Papilionaceae) ; 3796, 

Smithia Carsonii Baker (Papilionaceae) ; 3796, Qeismspis Maclouniei De 

Wild. (Papilionaceae) ; 3797, Borreria dihrachiata (Oliv.) K. Schum. (Rubi¬ 
aceae). 

2 Collected between the Chambesi and Kasama : No. 3798, Senecio abyssi- 
nicus Sch. Bip. (Compositae); 3799, Tricalysia pachystigimi K. Schum. (Rubi¬ 
aceae) ; 3800, Randia Kuhniana F. Hoffin. & K. Schum. (Rubiaceae) ; 3802, 
Indigofera similis N.E. Br. (Papilionaceae) ; 3803, Euphorbia dejecta N.E. Br. 
(EuPHOBBIACE AE ). 
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At 30 miles north ^ from Kasama we collected for the first time 
Dodonaea viscosa Jacq. (Sapindaceae) (No. 3807), in full fruit, and 
also a species of Bridelia, B. ferruginea Benth. (Euphorbiaceae) (No. 
3810), and Ganthium, C. scabrosu7n Bullock (Rubiaceae) (No. 3808). 
The somewhat sombre green of much of this forest was brightened by 
an occasional tree of Monotes, with beautiful crimson enlarged sepals, 
which contrasted well with the bright yellow-winged fruits and foliage 
of the Dodonaea, 

About 43 miles north ^ of Kasama it was i)articularly pleasing again 
to find specimens of Gardenia, subacaulis Stapf & Hutch. (Rubiaceae) 
(No. 3822) (see figure, j). 490). 

Less than 50 miles south of Abercorn we stopped at another swampy 
area,^ which yielded a few interesting plants not seen elsewhere. These 
were Burmannia bicolor Mart. (Burmanniaceae) (No. 3827) stems 3-4 
in. high ; flowers solitary or paired, bluish-jmrple ; a new species of a 
small genus of Conipositae (dosely allied to Erlangen, Volkensia ripensis 
Hutch(No. 3834). Volkensia, differs from Erlangea in having alter- 

^ Also collected : No. 3805, Vernonia svulptifolm Hiern (Compositae) ; 3806, 
Tndigofera sp. near I. Gnrckenna Vatke (Paptlionaceae) ; 3809, Boyena sericea 
Bernh. (Ebenaceae) ; 3811, Temnocalyx oboi^atus (N.E. Br.) Hobyns (Uubt- 

aceae) ; 3812, Turraea robusta (liirke (Meeiaceae); 3813, Canthimn crassuni 
Schweinf. ex Hiern (Hubiaceae) ; 3814, 3815, Securidaca longepedunculata Eres. 
(Polygalaceae). 

2 Also collected: Cremaspora africana Benth. (Rubiaceae); Smithia 
Goetzei Harms (Papilionaceae) ; 3818, Bhus sp. (Anacakdiaceae) ; 3819, 

Psychotria sp. (Rubiaceae); 3820, Isoberlinia paniculata Hutcl). (Caesalpini- 
aceae) ; 3821, Band,id Kuhniana H. Hoffrn. & K. Sebum. (Rubiaceae). 

® Also collected here : No. 3823, Ijwmoea tenuirostris Choisy (Convolvul- 
aceae); 3826, Gxiizotin Schultzii Hochst. (Compositae) ; 3828, Lobelia nuda 
Hemsl. (Lobeliaceae) ; 3829, IJtricularia WehvitscMi Oliv. (Lentibulaiu- 

aceae) ; 3830, Drosera Rurkeana Planch. (Dkoseraceae) ; 3831, Drosera mada- 
gasmriensis DC.; 3832, Xyris capensis Thunb. (Xyrtdaceae) ; 3833, Jiisticia 
sp. (Acanthaceae) ; 3835, Otiophora pycfiostachys K. Sebum. (Rubiaceae); 

3836, Erioaema, montanuin Bak. f. (Papiuionaceae) ; 3836, Crotalaria. cleoniifolia 
Welw. (Papilionaceae); 3837, Lightfootia tenuifolia, DC, (Campanulaceae) ; 
3838, Borreria senensis (Hiern) K. Schiim. (Rubiaceae) ; 3839, Wahlenbergia 
virgata Engl. (Campanulaceae) ; 3840, Oldenlandia effusa Oliv. (Rubiaceae) ; 
3842, Crotalaria senegalensis Baill. (Papilionaceae); 3843, Poly gala ruwen- 
zoriensis Chod. (Polygalaceae) ; 3845, Senecio abyssinicus Sch. Bip. (Com- 

posttae) ; 3846, Gynura vitellina Benth. (Compositae) ; 3847, Pimpinella 

imbricata (Schinz) Engl. (Umbelliferae) ; 3848, Coreopsis ochracea O. Hoffm. 

(Compositae) ; 3850, Indigofera laxeracernosa Bak. f. (Papilionaceae) ; 3851> 
Ctenium concinnum Nees (Gramineae). 

* Volkensia ripensis Hutch, sp. nov. 

Planta frutescens, circiter 1 m. alta; caules sicco crebre costati, leviter 
scabrido-pubescentes. Folia anguste elliptica vel lanceolata, sensim acute 
acuminata, basi subacuta, majora circiter 12 cm. longa et 4 cm. lata, repando- 
denticulata, supra leviter scabridula, infra brevissime pubescentia et glandulosa, 
sicco utrinque punctata; nervi laterales utrinsecus 9-12, infra prominentes; 
petioli 5-7 mm. longi, pubesceiites. Corymbi multiflori, laxe ramosi, usque ad 
10 cm. diametro ; pedmiculi ultimi breves, bracteati, bracteis subulato-lanceo- 
latis leviter pubescentibus. Capitula purpurea, circiter 0*8 cm. diametro. 
Involucri bracteae 3-4-seriatae, late ovateie, cuspidato-acuminatae, breviter 
pubescentes, marginibus tenuioribus. Corollae tubus infra angusta et parce 
papillosus, superne sensim dilatatus, lob is acutis. Achaenia anguste turbinata, 
4-5-costata, glabra, apice armulo cartilagineo integro et setis paucis (4-6) 
barbellatis caducis coronata. 

Northern Rhodesia ; 44 miles south of Abercorn, 6000 ft., by stream, heads 
purplish, July, Hutchinson db OiUett 3834 (type in Kew Herbarium). Nyasa- 
lana : N’Cheere Mt., in rain forest, September, Burtt-Davy 21229. 
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nate leaves and purplish 
marked cartilaginous rim 
barbellate caducous pap¬ 
pus-bristles. 

There was also growing 
here a liguliflorous Com¬ 
posite formerly included 
in Hieracium, but now 
referred to Tolpis, 2\ 
capensis (Linn.) 8cli. Bi]). 
{Hieracium caqmise Linn.) 
(No. 3841). 

A striking j)lant was 
A crocephaluH calluinthu^s 
Briq. (Labtatae) (No. 
3844), growing by the 
stream, with petiolate 
lanceolate leaves and a 
wide corymb of heads with 
the bracts and flowers pale 
blue. Another conspicu¬ 
ous and rather untidy 
Labiate was Leucas villom 
Giirke (No. 3849), with 
])ilose stems, lanceolate 
sessile leaves, and large 
clusters of white flowers. 

Whilst still 30 miles ^ 
from Abercorn we found 
the road carpeted with 
the small sky-blue-flow¬ 
ered Pentanisia, Schwein- 
furthii Hiern (Ritbiaceae) 
(No. 3853a), some Acan- 
thaceae, Scufellarui pau- 
cifolm Baker (Scbophula- 
btaceae) (No. 3852), on 
bare earth by the roadside, 
flowers crimson, and Ini- 
igofera Hockii De Wild. 
(No. 3855), a dwarf species 
with brick-red flowers, the 
short stems from a woody 
rootstock, and 3 miles 
farther on ^ the most strik- 


corymbs, the achenes with a small well- 
from within which arise a few (4-6) short 



Drosera mudagascariensis DC. (Dhoseraceae). 

A, portion of stem; Al, stipule; B, leaf; 
C, portion of raceme enlarged; D, petal; E, sta¬ 
men, front and back; F, gland-tipped hair of leaf; 
G, fruit.—From Hutch. & Dalz. FI. West. Afr. 


^ Also collected : No. 3853, Oldenlandia setifera (DC.) K. Schum. (Rubi- 
aoeae) ; 3854, Peristrophe pumila (Lindau) Lindau (Acanthaceae). 

2 Also collected : No. 3858, Aeschynomene mimosifolia Vatke (Papilion- 
aceae) ; 3859, Crotalaria sphaerocarpa Perrott. (Papilionaceae) ; 3863, Vemonia 
lampropappa O. Hoffm. (Compositae) ; 3864, Dicoma sessiliflora Harv. (Com- 
posttab); 3866, Buchneva Nuttii Skan (Scrophulabiaceae) ; 3867, Lightfootia 
glomerata Engl. (Campanulaoeab) ; 3868, Sphenostylis erecta Hutch. (Papilion- 
aoeae). 
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ing species collected were Vernonia luteo-albida De Wild. (Compositae) 
(No. 3857) (see p. 489), and a weird, leafless Labiatae, Plectranthus 
primulinus Baker (No. 3860), with a bunch of pale-yellow flowers at 
the end of the shoots. A Vernonia, which may always be spotted because 
of its green pappus, F. chloropappa Baker (No, 3861), the flowers 
purple, grew here and there. 

In bare places in Brachystegia forest was a prostrate Acanthaceous 
plant, with elongated branches, small lanceolate 3-nerved leaves and 
sessile clusters of white flowers, Lepidagaihis lanato-glabra (!.B. Cl., var. 
latifolia C.B. (1l. (No. 3865). 



Syzygium guineense DC. (Myrtaceae), near the Victoria Falls. 

A, flower with corolla removed ; B, the same in vertical section; C, anthers 
front and back, showing gland at tip of connective; D, fruits; E, cross section 
of fruit.—From Hutch. & Dalz. FI. West Trop. Afr. 

About 5 miles south of Abercorn a familiar-looking small tree proved 
to be Syzygium guineense Guill. & Perr. (Myrtaceae) (No. 3869), a 
very common species in West Africa, and widely spread. 

From the way in which Abercorn is recorded on the maps one ima¬ 
gined it to be something of a town, and we were much surprised, 
therefore, to find it consisted of only a few houses, with about a dozen 
Europeans. In these days of air travel no doubt it has expanded. 

The District Commissidner had kindly selected a site for our camp 
near a small lake about a mile from Abercorn, and we collected a 
number of specimens near by.^ These included a fine new species of 

^ Also collected : No. 3870, Lopholaena petrophila Phill. & C.A. Smith 
(Compositae); 3871, Tricalysia pachyatigrna K. Sebum. (Rubiacbae); 3872, 
JRotala OoasweiUri Koehne (Lythraceae) ; 3873, Uapaca nitida Mull, Arg. 
(Euphorbiaoeae) ; 3875, Aacolepia capenaia Benth. (Cyperacbae) ; 3877, 

Eryihrina tomentoaa R. Br. (Papilionaceae) ; 3879, Ocimum trichodon Baker 
(Labiatae) ; 3880, Tinnea eriocalyx Welw. (Labiatae). 
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Acrocephalus, A. speciosus E. A. Bruce (Labiatae) (No. 3881) which 
was subsequently collected by the late Mr. B. D. Burtt; a herb 2i ft. 
■0^8“> with sessile lanceolate bullate leaves and dense spikes 3 cm. long 
u flowers; Dissotis Trothae Gilg (Mblastomaceae) (No. 3874) • 
shrub; leaves elliptic, closely pectinate-serrate, densely scabrid-pilose; 
flowers mauve m short terminal cymules; Hymenocardia acida Tul. 
(Euphorbiaceae) (No. 3876) (see figure, p. 487); Triumfefta palma- 
tiloba Dunkley (Tiliaceae) (No. 3878), woody up to 8ft. high; leaves 
palmatcly lobcd, stellately tomentellous below j flowers yellow; fruits 
with pubescent bristles ending in a slender setose tip. 



By the wayside near Aborcom, 


[Photogr, by Vie Author, 


A small kopje ^ near the same lake yielded several interesting’ 
species, which filled our presses, including Glerodendrum spinescens 
Gurke (Verbenaceae) (No. 3882) (see p. 476), Pleiotaxis sciaphila S. 
Moore (COMPOSITAE) (No. 3885) (see p. 506); Tecomaria capensis 
opach (Bignoniaceae) (No, 3886), trailing onlow bushes, leaves pinnate, 


oQoi • ^9*, Polygala ukirensia Gurke (Polygalaceae) ; 

aequtnocHale Kimth (Commelinaceae) ; 3889, Vemonia sculpts 
((^mpositae) ; 3890, Smithia Carsonii Baker (Papilionaceae) ; 
3891, Smilax Krausaiana Meisti, (Smilacaceae) ; 3892, Tinnea eriocalyx Welw. 
(LABIATAE); 3894, Pumca granatum Linn. (Punioaceae) ; 3895, Canthium 
ormmm Schwemf. ex Hiern (Rtjbiaceae) ; 3896, Psychotria sp, (Rubiaceae); 
3897, Pavet^sp, (in fruit) (Rubiaceae); 3898, Microgloasa voluhilia DC. (Com- 
' 3899, Amaophyllea pomifera Engl, & von Brehm, (Rhizophoraceae) ; 
3900, Jfaurea iP^^ioaa Welw, (Proteaobab) ; 3904, Pavetta caneacena DC. 

(Rubiaceae) ,* 3905, Flacourtm Ramontchi L’Herit. (Flacourtiaceab), 
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flowers red; a new species of Dissotis, D. venulosa Hutch.,^ a shrub 7 ft., 
with a white stem 3 in. in diameter, and terminal cymes of purple 
flowers; in dissecting flowers of this 1 have observed a very neat 
arrangement of the stamens in the bud stage ; as in the family generally, 
the anthers are inflexed, and in this particular s})ecies of Dissotis, at 
any rate, the five anthers with the connective long-produced at the base 
extend far down into the cavities between the calyx-tube (hypanthium) 
and the ovary, which are united by ribs, leaving cavities between each 
rib; whether this is general in the genus I cannot say, but it seems a 
very interesting feature; Lasiosiphon larri'pranihus Engl. & Gilg 
(Thymelaeaceae) (No. 3888), a shrub about 10 ft. high, with oblong 
acute silky leaves and globose balls of orange flowers; Loranthus 
Dregei Eckl. & Zeyh. var. faboremsis (Lokanthaceae) (No. 3893), leaves 
elliptic, stellate-tomentellous below, flowers axillary, sessile, villous ; two 
species of Brachystegia, B. taxifolia Hutch. & B. Davy (Caesalpinia- 
ceae) (No. 3931), with numerous very closely arranged small leaflets 
and short dense inflorescences, and B. Bragaei Harms (No. 3902), with 
about five pairs of widely separated leaflets and hard elastic fruits and a 
Protea, P. denudata Hutch. & E. A. Bruce (Proteaceae) (No. 3903) 
(see p. 492). 

Though the country we had traversed from Broken Hill to Aber- 
corn was very little known botanically, the part we were now^ to explore 
was even less so, and almost untouched at the time of our visit. This 
was the region between Abercorn and the south end of Lake Tanganyika, 
and we made a very interesting collection, including not only a few new 
species, but a genus not so far recorded from Tropical Africa, the genus 
Pteronia. 

From Abercorn we j)rocecded on 19th July towards Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika, an inland sea I was eager to behold, for never in my wildest 
imagination had I ever expected to visit it. By a small stream 
7 miles ^ north-west of Abercorn was a beautiful tree of Ochthocosrnus 
(No. 3910), which proved to be new, and which I have named after Mrs. 

^ Dissotis venulosa Hutch, sp, nov. affmis D. Johnstonianae Bak. f., seel 
pedieellis brevdssimis diflert. 

Frutex 3*5 in. altiis, caule albo 8 cm. diametro; ramiili circiter 1 cm. crassi, 
parce setulosi. Folia opposita, ovato-elJiptica, basi rotimdato-cordata, apice 
sensim acuminata, 8-10 cm. longa, 5 -6 cm. lata, rigide chartacea, utrinque 
bullato-venulosa et parce setulosa ; nervi priinarii 5, infra prominentes, secondarii 
numerosi, patuli; petioli 1 •5-2-5 cm. longi, setulosi. Cymae terminales, breviter 
pedunculatae, 6-10 cm. longae; bracteae mox deciduae. Receptaculum cam- 
panulatum, 1 cm. longum, glabrum. Calycis tubus 2 mm. longus ; lobi 5 rotun- 
dati, 4-6 mm. longi, ciliati. Petala 5, jnirpurea, late obovata, fere 2 cm. longa, 
intra basin versus parce pubescentia. Antherae 1 cm. longae, longe exsertae; 
filamenta longiora 1-5 cm. longa, supra medium geniculata. Ovarium apice 
hirsutum; stylus glaber. 

Northern Rhodesia; Among Proiea^ etc., on kopje by small lake near 
Abercorn, 5300 ft., shrub 7 ft., with white stems 3 in. in diam., 19th July, 1930, 
Hutchinson cfe? Oilhtt 3887 (type in Kew Herbarium). 

2 Also collected : No. 3908, Hibiscus rhodanthus Giirke (Malvaceae) ; 3909, 
Crotalaria lachnocarpa Engl. (Papilionaceae) ; 3911, Gymnosporia senegalensis 
Lam. (Celastraceae) ; 3912, Allophylus africanus P. Beauv. (Sapindaceab) ; 
3914, Merremia pterygoenulis Hall f. (Convolvulaceae) ; 3916, Mussaenda 

arcuata Poir. (Rubiaceae) ; 3917, Harungana madagascariensis Lam. (Hypebic- 
aceae) ; 3918, Acacia karroo Heyne (Mimosaceae) ; 3919, Tricalysia mucronulata 
K. Schum. (Rubiaceae). 
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SniiUix Kraussidna ]\Ieisn. (Smilacac^eae), widely sj)road in Tro])ica1 Africa 

south to J^)iidolan(l. 

A, flowering shoot; H, male flower; i\ stamen; D, female flower; E, fruits; 
F, fruit; (1, seed. 



Qymnosporia senegalensis Loes. (Celastraceae), from near Abercorn. 


A, flowering shoot; B, open flower; C, vertical section of same; D, flower 
from below; E, cross-section of fruit; F, fruits; G, same, open; H, seed, with 
aril.—After Hutch. & Dalz. FI. West Trop. Africa. 

S 
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Arthur Gillett, 0. Gillettae.^ It was 20 ft. high, and covered all over 
with white flowers like a hawthorn. Ochthocosmus belongs to 
ErYTHROX YLACEAE. 

A peculiar Pa])ilionaceous plant was Droogmansia Whyiei Schindl. 
(No. 3913), with unifoliolate leaves, the petiole with a broad foliaceous 
wing, compensating for the loss of the two lateral leaflets. Although 
many plants have certain parts much reduced or entirely aborted, there 
are often compensating organs developecj to make up for the reduction. 

A Proteaceous tree 20 ft. high in open woodland proved to be 
Faurea speciosa Welw. (No. 3915), with ellipticj-lanceolate strongly 
nerved pubescent leaves and dense spikes of })ink flowers with cream 
lobes. Our camp on Saturday evening 19th July was ])itched amongst 
rather high Brachysfegia forest, and during the night a gale of wind 
disturbed our sleej). Before dark we ascended the very fertile valley 
by a stream, and I was badly pricked by the hairs of Mucuna hidden 
among the long grass, and scared out of the water whilst bathing in a 
small pool by a vi(;ious-looking water-snake gliding over the surface. A 
pretty herb by the stream proved to be Semmum avgolense Welw. 
(Pedaliaceae) (No. 3920), with pink corollas almost like those of a 
foxglove. A tree growdng among rocks was gay with cymes of mauve 
flowers streaked with carmine, bark paj)ery, leaves ])innate, Stereo- 
spermum Kunihianwn Cham. (Btgnoniaceae) (No. 3921), and on the 
edge of the forest ^ another Bignoniaceous plant, a climber, the well 
known Tecornaria capensis Spach (No. 3922), with dull orange-red 
flowers. 

A climber in the forest was Vernonia colorata Drake (Comtositae) 
(No. 3927), a very widely spread specues, with ovate elliptic leaves gland- 
dotted below, and wdde corymbs of white flowers visited by numerous 
butterflies. A congener was growing nearby, Vernonia Livingstonmna 
Oliv. & Hiern (No. 3928), an erect herb with densely corymbose very 
small heads of white flowers. It was good to be able to see alive plants 
of species I had often named in the herbarium. 

Here we also found another of those intensely interesting suffruti- 
cose species of genera which are normally trees and shrubs, Tetracera 
strigillosa Gilg (Dilleniaceae) (No. 3931), only 2 ft. high from a woody 
rootstock, and almost bullate obovate dentate leaves and shining 
carpels. It formed a thin carpet on the forest floor below the Brachy- 
stegias. 

Another very interesting reduced shrub was Psychotria (No. 2932), 
which seems to be undescribed and which I have named P. humilis ^ 

^ Hutchinson in Kew Bulletin, 1931 : 249. 

2 Also collected ; No, 3923, Eriosema affine De Wild. (Papilionaceae) ; 
3924, Disaotis incana Triana (Melastomaceae) ; 3925, Phaylopais longifolia T. 
Thoms. (Acanthaceae) ; 3929, Crotalaria Johnetonii Baker (Papilionaceae); 
3930, Blepharis grandis C.B. (.'1. (Acanthaceae) ; 3933, Turraea rohuata Giirke 
(Meliaceae) ; 3935, Canthium craaaum Hiern (Rubiaceae); 3936, Beraama 

auffruticoaa von Brehm. (Melianthaceae) ; 3937, laoberlinia doka Craib (Caesal- 
piniaceae) ; 3938, Strophanthua sp. near S, aarmentoaua DC. (Apocynacbae) ; 
3939, Cremaapora africana Benth. (Rubiaceae). 

^ Psychotria humilis Hutch, sp. nov. 

Rhizoma crassum, lignosiirn, contortum; caules breves, usque ad 0*75 m. 
alti, robusti, molliter et breviter pubescentes, nod is paucis. Folia obovata vel 
elliptico-obovata, apice rotundata et obtuse mucronata, basi cuneata vel sensim 
attenuata, 8-16 cm. longa, 3*5-10 cm. lata, chartacea, supra leviter scabridula, 
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because of its low stature; our specimens were in fruit, but flowering 
material has been collected by Milne-Redhead in the Mwinilunga 
district, and a fruiting specimen by Eyles at Mufulira. 

A coffee-like plant with narrowly elliptic leaves and axillary 
clusters of j)inki8h flowers proved to be Tricalysia nyasme Hiern 
(Rubiaceae) (No. 3934), a fairly common specdes and rather widely 
spread. 

Next morning we started early on out* last stage to Lake Tanganyika, 
the road a gradual descent through picturesque forest scenery. At 
about 3 miles farther on the road was a Protea, P. demulatn Hutch. & 
E.A. Bruce (Proteaceak) (No. 3942) (see p. 492), a shrub 10 ft. high, 
with pale pink flowers, growing in o})en woodland at 3500 ft. altitude. 

Proceeding on our journey, we soon had a magnificent view of Lake 
Tanganyika, an inland sea with a few islands dotted liere and there at 
the southern end, and a wel(H)me sight to our eyes tired with the endless 
monotony of the Brachy.^tegia. forest. By the roadside the more 
tropical conditions of the lower elevations w ere apy)arent by the occur¬ 
rence of very slender and lofty yjalms swaying in tlie wind, and our 
plant presses were soon filled with species favouring moister conditions. 

Among the more consi)iciious ])lants (collected (about 17 miles from 
Abercorn) ^ were Strophanthns Ernmii Asch. & Pax (Apocynaceae) 
(No. 3943), a shrub 10 ft., with clusters of young ovate softly tomentose 
leaves, and bunches of white flow ers witlx long (Timson a])j)endages to 
the corolla-lobes. The fruiting carj)els are divaricate in y)airs, each 
bayonet-shayxed and covci’ed with woolly excapscences. Tlxe seeds of 
several syiecies of Strophanthus have been used all over Troyiical Africa 
as a source of arrow -yjoison, and those of S. Eiriinii have been einyxloyed 
for this y)ury3ose in Tanganyika Territory, where it is fairly common. 

The drug Strophanfhin is used as a tonic in affections of the heart, 
the source of official Sirophanthhi being limited to the seeds of S, 
Kombe\ those of S. Erninii have also been found to have a pharmaco¬ 
logical action very similar to those of 8, Kombe!^ 

An elegant small-flownred shrub up to 12 ft. high, with jxrecocious 
pink flowers giving colour here and there, yiroved to belong to Cryp- 

infra in nervis et venulis brevissime setulosis; nervi laterales utrinsecus iisqii© 
ad 13, arcuati, infra promirientea; jjetioli 0-5-2 cm. longi, breviter setulosi; 
stiy^ulae fructu deciduae, late ovato-triangulares, 8 inm. longae, 1 cm. latae, 
fere glabrae. Cymae multiflorae, yjedunculatae, ubique molliter setulosae ; 
bracteae yxarvae, triangulares, acutao. Calycis lobi triangulares, subacuti, 
glabri. Corollae tubus latus, 3 min. loiigus, extra glaber, intra dense villosus ; 
iobi 6, triangulares, crassi, ayjice inflexi. Stamina (i, medio corollae inserta; 
antherae vix exsertae, 1*25 mm. longae. Discus crassus, glaber. Stylus 1*7.5 
mm. longus, bilobatus, glaber. Fructus caraosus, ruber, domum niger, jilerumquo 
didyinus, 7-8 mm. latus, fere glaber. 

Northern Rhodesia : Mwinilunga district; Matouchi Farm, on rocky hillside 
in partial shade, flowers greenish-yellow, 2nd September, 1930, Milne Redhead 
1029 (flowering type in Kew Herbarium). Solwezi district. River Meheba, fruit 
24th July, 1930, Milne Redhead 707. Mufulira, in open forest, berries red, 3rd 
May, 1934, Eyles 8266. 12 miles.north-west of Abercorn, 2 ft. with thick woody 

rootstock, in Brachystegia wood, Hutchinson Gillett 3932 (fruiting tyyxe in 
Kew Herbarium). 

^ Also collected : No. 3944, Ceiba pentandra Gaertn. (Bombacaceae) ; 3945, 
Manqifera indica Linn. (Anacardiacbae) ; 3946, Eminia antennulifera Taub. 
(PaPILIONACE AE). 

^ See Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 1935 : 176-9. 




[Photogr. : Mrs, Gillett. 

“ Tom’s village ”, at the south end of Lake Tanganyika; a Pax)aw tree 

in the middle. 
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Island in the lake. 


[Photogrs. by the Author. 








Boys fi 



[Photogrs, by the Author. 

tke Tanganyika. 
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losepalum, a new species which 1 named C. fruticosum, Hutch.^ Cryp- 
tosepalum is very close indeed to Brachystegia, and when we know more 
about them they may have to be united. Perhaps there are no better 
examples of the progressive reduction in habit from trees to herbs with 
woody rootstocks than in these two genera. Brnchystegias, except one 
Angolan species, B. Rus»eUiae Johnston, are trees varying in height 
from 10 to 60 ft., often w'ith a broad and nearly flat spreading top. 
Species of Cryptompalum, however, are mostly very dwarf, the shoots 
appearing annually from a woody underground rootstock. Accompany¬ 
ing this change in habit is a corres|)onding reduction in floral structure, 



[Photogr, by the Author. 

Vegetation on the south shore of Lake Tanganyika. 


Brachystegia having 5 to sometimes no petals and 15 to 10 stamens, 
whilst Cryptosepalum has only 1 petal and 5, 4 or usually 3 stamens. 

On the shore of Lake Tanganyika we were met by Mr. Maxwell, of 
the African Lakes Corporation, who kindly took our whole party in his 
motor-boat to botanise on the other side of the lake. There we 
explored a large and interesting native village, called “ Tom’s village ”, 
where all the inhabitants turned out to see us. Beyond the village are 
some picturesque falls, and there we collected only two species, 
Mussaenda arcvata Poir. (Rttbiaceae) (No. 3940), a widely spread 
species with yellow sweet-scented flowers which have not the enlarged 
calyx-lobes characteristic of the genus as a whole. By the rocky 
stream-bank were trees 25 ft. high of Ficus congensis Engl. (Moraceae) 
(No. 3941), with very broadly ovate-orbicular leaves and a cluster of 
shortly pedunculate figs at the tips of the shoots. 

^ Kew Bulletin, 1931 : 260, figure on p. 238. 
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Some photographs here reproduced show our party after landing 
from the lake, and in the middle of “ Tom’s village Returning in 
the late afternoon by the motor-boat, the sea ” became quite rough, 
indicating how bad it might be in a real wind storm. Several large 
crocodiles were lying on the rocks near the shore. 

Near the landing-place at Mpulungu a kopje was explored and 
yielded some interesting specimens,^ including Dalhergia lactea Vatke 
(Papilionaceae) (No. 3948), a tree 15 ft., with white sweet-scented 
flowers smelling like peaches, and visited by butterflies; LandolpJiia 
Kiricii Dyer (Apocynaceae) (No. 3949), a climber with small oj)posite 
oblong leaves and very small cream-white flowers; Schrebera tricho- 
clada Welw. (Oleaceae) (No. 3951), a tree to 25 ft., with oi)])osite 
elliptic leaves, and hard woody ])ear-shaped fruits 5 to G cm. long, and 
winged seeds. Hen^ also we collected a new species of Acridocarpus 
whicli 1 have called A. rufcscen^ Hutch.^ (Malpighiageae) (No. 3952a). 

Most of the bush forest for some miles ^ from the lake consisted of 
scattered Bravhystegia, a great quantity of Diplorrhynchns rriosmmbi- 
censis, Dalbergia, Rhus, Vernorna, Termitialia, Grewia, Bauhinia, etc., 
and a beautiful red-fruited Monotes, which I named M. obliquinervis 
Hutch. (Dipterocarpaceae) (No. 3903). Here and there were plants 
of a very large-fruited speiues of IJapaca, IL Kirkimia Miill. Arg. 
(Euphorbiaceae) (No. 3959) (see p. 483). 

We camped for the night by the Lunzua River, a swift stream where 
it is crossed by the road, and next morning (21st July) made an early 
start to exjilore the country to the south. This was by no means easy 
owing to the rank grass and other vegetation, including the dreaded 
Mucuna. We soon had enough for our presses, however, and I volun¬ 
teered to return to camp and get them put away before they withered 
in the intense heat. Tn doing so 1 unfortunately missed seeing the 
collection of the most interesting plant during the whole trip. 

General Smuts and the others had proceeded to ex])lore the moun¬ 
tains to the south, and on toy) of the escarjiment (about 5G00 ft.) they 
discovered a plant which on their return to camy) 1 recognised as a 

^ Also collected : No. 3950, F.seuilolachnosfulis nmprounifolin Pax (Ktiphorbi- 
ACEAe); 3952, Pterocarpus chrysothrix Taub. (Paptltonaceae) ; 3953, Crosso- 
pteryx febrifuga lleiith. (Rubtaceae) ; 3954, Diospyros mespilijonms Hoc.bst. 
(Ebenaceae) ; 3955, Combratnin UrniJoVmm Engl. & Diels (Combretaceae) ; 
3956, Comhretum sp. (Combretaceae) ; 3957, Crotalaria glauca Willd. (Papilton- 
acbae). 

2 Acridocarpus rufescens Hutch, sp. nov. 

Fnitex vel arbor parva, ramis junioribiis rufescentibuH m(jx glabratis. Folia 
oblonga vel oblongo-oblanceolata, apice rotimdata vel leviter eniarginata, basi 
leviter anguatata, 6-8 ciri. longa, 1 •5-3*5 (uti. lata, glabra; norvi latoralos utrin- 
secus circiter 9, a c.osta sub angulo latissimo divergerites et yirorninenter con- 
juncti; y)etioli 3-4 mm. lougi, leviter ynibescentos. Kacemi terminales, pauci- 
flori, circiter 6 cm. diametro; bracteae lanceolatae, 2*5 mm. longae; yjedicelli 
1-5--2 cm. longi, rufo-pubescerites. vSepala elliy)tico-rotundata, 4 mm. longa, 
coriacea, glabra. Petala siibBessilia, suborbicularia, I cm. diametro, integra vel 
laciriiata. Antherae 6 mm. longae, 2*5 inm. latae. Ovarium leviter rufo- 
pubeseens. 

Northern Rhodesia : near MjRilun^, 21st July, Hutchinson <&: Gillett 3952a 
(type in Kew Herbarium); same locality, Pole Evans 3028 (35). 

^ Also collected: No. 3958, Crotalaria aparsifolia Baker (Papilionaceae); 
3960, Coleus dazo A. Chov. & Perrot; 3961, Erioserna psoraleoides Don (Papilion¬ 
aceae) ; 3962, Barleria nyasenais C.B, Cl. (Acanthaceae). 

* Kew Bulletin, 1931, 247. 



\Photogr.: Mrs. dillett. 


The Lunzua River, near Lake Tanganyika; on tlie tops of the hills in the back¬ 
ground (Jenoral Smuts diaeovorod the new Pteronia (see this page and map). 

Ptercmia, and I could scarcely believe my eyes. Having published a 
revision of this almost purely South Africjan genus some years i)re- 
viously, 1 naturally knew all the species, and realised that this discovery 
was one of very great phytogeographical interest. As soon as I reached 
Pretoria I took the opportunity of dissecting the plant, which proved 
beyond doubt to be a Pteronia, and 1 named it Pteronia Smutsii,^ in 



Shaded area 1, showing the distribution of the genus Pteronia 
before the discovery of 2, Pteronia Hutch., on a 

mountain top south of Lake Tanganyika. 

1 Kew Bulletin, 1931; 240, 260, with fig. 
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[Htologr. : Mrs. OiUett. 


Wo treacled softly on tl)e fresh tracks of buffalo in the 
J^iinzua Valley, Northern RhodesttK 

honour of our leader. The discovery of this genus on these mountains 
adds one more example of South African genera such as Protea, which 
have migrated northwards along the eastern mountains. As may be 
seen on the sketch map, Pteronia Smutsii is separated from its con¬ 
geners by over 1000 miles, and is a very distinct species (see figure, 
p. 522). If this had been the only plant collected, our expedition would 
not have been in vain ! 

In the neighbourhood of the Lunzua River we made a good collec¬ 
tion,’^ including an apparently undescribed species of Maerua (Cap- 

^ Also collected : No. 39S5, Stereospermum. Kunthianum Chain. (Btgmoni- 
aoeaf) ; 3967, Lannea edulis (Soiid.) Engl. (Anacakdiaceae) ; 3969, Vernonia 
karongensis Bak. (Compositae) ; 3970, Acacia arenaria Schinz. (Mimosaceae) ; 
3972, Turraea Randii Bak. f. (Meliaceae) ; 3978, Pachystele cinerea Pierre 
(Sapotaceae) ; 3980, Pseuderanthenimn tunicatum (Afz.) Milne-Redhead 

(Acanthaceae) ; 3981, Pseudospondias 7nicrocarpa Engl. (Anacakdiaceae) ; 

3982, Pavetta neurophylla S. Moore (Rubiaceae) ; 3983, Buchneva Henriquesii 
Engl. (Scrophulariaceae) ; 3984, Ficus exasperata Vahl (Moraceae) ; 3985, 
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PARiDACEAE) (No. 3964), a small shrub with trifoliolate leaves and small 
few-flowered racemes; a striking species of Loranthus, L. profeicola 
Engl. (Loranthaceae) (No. 3966), growing on Bauhinia, with ovate, 
subcordate leaves, and very villous sulphur-yellow flowers, the claws of 
the segments red inside, and the ripe berries bright blue-green. 

On top of a kopje were striking plants of Aeschynornene nyanmna 
Taub. (Papilionaceae) (No. 3968), about 6 ft. high, with setose branches, 
and long-stipitate fruits with one or two broadly semi-lunar segments. 

By the river we again collected the dwarf Ficus verruculosa Welw. 
(Moraceae) (No. 3971), seen near Zimbabwe (see ]). 471), and among the 
long grass was a striking dwarf Comhreturn, C. Oatesii Rolfe (Oom- 
bretaceae) (Nos. 3974 and 4989), with a thick gnarled rootstock, and 
brilliant red flowers; this is another example of extreme reduction in 
habit from arborescence to suffrutescence. Here also were further 
fine examples of our new Ochthocosmus Oillettae Hutch. (Erythroxyla- 
CEAE) (No. 3975). 

A bright splash of colour was made by Cassia Petersiana. C. Bolle 
(Caesalpiniaceae) (No. 3977), a small tree witli yellow flowers, but 
leafless at this time. 

Only a few j)lants ^ were gathered until we reached the gully where 
we had first found the new Ochthocosmus Gillettae (8 miles north-west of 
Abercorn, 4400 ft.). Among these ^ was a striking spe(;ies of Cros- 
sandra (No. 3998), with elongate broadly oblanceolate leaves, and 
shortly pedunculate fox-tails ’’ of lemon-yellow flowers. This has 
since been described as Crossa.ndra sulfurea C. Tayl.^ It grew here and 
there among grass on the sides of the gully. 

Pterocarpus chrysothrix Taub. (Papilionaceae) ; 3987, Evphorbin matabelcnsis 
Pax (Euphorbiaceae) ; 3988, C^H. Wriglit (Labiatae) ; 3990, 

Floscopa rivularis C.B. Cl. (Commelinaceae) ; 3991, Etnilia aayUtata DC'. 

(CoMPOSITAE ); 3992, Pteleopsia anisoptera Engl. &. Diels (C'ombretaceae) ; 

3993, Coynbretum Zyeheri Sond.; 3989, C. Gatesii Kolfo (C^ombretaceae). 

^ Collected : No. 3994, Diospyros Kirkii Hiern (Ebenaceae) ; 3994a, Com- 
bretum laeteviride Engl. & Gilg (Combretaceae) ; 3995, Bonamia Hildebrandtii 
Hall. f. (Convolvulaceae) ; 3996, Strophanthus Welwitschii (Baill.) K. Sclnun. 

2 Also collected : No. 3997, Thunhergia alata Bojer (Acanthaceae) ; 3999, 
Dicoma anomala Sond. (('ompositae) ; 4000, Justicia yiyassana Lindau (Acanth¬ 
aceae) ; 4001, Grumilca succulenta (Scliweinf.) Hiern (Rubtaceae) ; 4002, 

AfUhosperfnum sp. (Rubiaceae) ; 4003, Helichrysum angustifrondeum S. Moore 
(C^ompositae) ; 4004, MonechwAi monechmoides (S. Moore) (Acanthaceae); 

4005, Justicia saknoides Milne-Redhead (Acanthaceae); 4008, Aeschynomenc 
recta N.Pl. Br. (Papilionaceae) ; 4009, Thesium subaphyllum Engl. (Santal- 
aceae); 40]0, Rhus schwoides Hutch. ( Ana card iaceae) (see below*); 4010a, 
Barleria lateralis Oherm. (Acanthaceae); 4011, Dombeya tanganyikensis Baker 
(Sterculiaceae). 

® C. Taylor in Jouru. Bot. 1933 : 165. 

* Rhus schinoides Hutch, sp. nov. 

Frutex 3 m. altus; ramuli breves, hornotini brunnei-purpurascenteH, ver- 
rucosi. Folia irifoliolata; petioli usque ad 5 cm. longi, supra plani, glabri; 
foliola late elliptico-obovata, apice rotimdata et mucronata vel late ernarginata, 
terminale basi cuneata, lateralibus basi rotundatis, usque ad 9 cm. longa et 5 
cm. lata, glabra, utrinque conspicue nervosa, nervis lateralibus utrinsecus usque 
ad 15 patulis marginem versus furcatis. Flores non visi. Infructescentiae 
paniculatae, axillares, foliis breviores, breviter pubescentes; pedicelli 2-3 mm. 
longi. Fructus subglobosus, nitidus, 6-6 mm, diametro, tlavo-viridis. 

Northern Rhodesia; 8 miles north-west of Abercorn, near stream in gorge, 
10 ft. high, fruits yellow-green, Hutchinson dh QiUett 4010 (type in Kew 
Herbarium). 
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IPhotoiif. : Mrs. Gilktt, July 1930 . 


Jail Gillett/ and the Author pressing plants near Lake Tanganyika. 

Another wliite-flowered tree besides the Ovhihocomnns was Dombeya 
rotundifolia Harv. (Sterculiaceae) (No. 4()()7), 20 ft. high, with 
orbicular cordate leaves. A se(^ond species grew quite near, D. 
tajiganyikerhsis Baker (No. 4011), with trilobed cordate leaves and 
larger flowers, but only 8 ft. high. 



Nymphaea divaricata Hutch., with peculiar submerged bilobed leaves. 
A, sepal; B, petal; C, inner petal; D, stamen; E, vertical section. 
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Here among the grass was a very dwarf Geissasjpis (Papilionaceae), 
with the leaflets reduced to a tiny pair. I have described this below 
as 0, minima Hutch.^ new species. 

l^etween this spot and Abercorn a few sj)ecies ^ were gathered, and 
other plants ^ here and there between Abercorn and our interesting 
swamp about 6 miles north-east of Kasarna, where we had seen the 
lovely Coleus mirabilis Briq. on our journey northward. Here there 
was a fair-sized stream with delightful j) 0 ()ls at intervals, in which we all 
enjoyed a refreshing dip. 

^ Geissaspis minima Hutch, sp. nov. 

Suffrutex parvus, e rhizomate lignoso ortus; eaules fere e basi rannosi, 
graciles, teretes, glabri. P'olia bifoliolata; foliola minima, oblique obovata, 
apice rotimdata, basi uni lateral iter rotundata, 5-7 inm. longa, glauea, glabra, 
nervis e basi radiatis multe ramosis; petioli 5 mm. longi, infra leviter deuti- 
culata, apiee subulato-produeti ; stipulae folia(;eae, obovatae, basi eordaiae, 
4—5 mm. longae, e basi multinervoaae. Jiifloresceiitiae laxe strobiliformes 
circiter 2 cm. longae, breviter ])edunculaiae ; bracteae ruboscentes, late rotun- 
datae, fere 1 cm. diametro, integrae sed superiores iuterdum bilobatae. Calycis 
lobi lanceolati, 5-6 mm. longi. Corolla non visa. Fructus late sti])itatus, 
monospermus, rotundatus, rostratus, 5 mm. latus, glaber. 

Northern Khodesia : 8 miles north-west of Abercorn, 5300 ft., dwarf shriiblet 
from a woody rootstock, bracts reddish, «iuly 1930, Hutchimon d* Oillctt 4000 
(type in Kew Herbarium); same place and time, Pole Evans 2998/5. 

Collected : 4013, Vernonia denudata Hutch. B.L. Hurtt (C'ompositak) ; 
4014, Euphorbia cyparissioides Pax (Euphorbiaorak) ; 4015, Dicoma pygmaea 

Hutch, sp, nov. (see below) (Compositae) ; 4010, Hypoxis obtusa Burch, (Hy- 

POXIDACEAE), 

Dicoma pygmaea Hutch, sp. nov., affinis D. nanae Welw. ex Hiern sed folds 
angustioribus et capitulis majoribus latioribusque differt. 

Horba perennis, ]:)ygmaoa, a(5aulescens. Folia rosulata, obovata vel oblanceo- 
lata, ad basin subamplexicaulem nervosum sensim angustata, ai)i(;e subacuta, 
10—15 cm. longa, 2-5 cm. lata, supra glabra, laxe et coiispicuo reticulata, infra 
albo-lanata ; nervi laterales 5, e basi ascendentes, supra })rominentes. Capitula 
sessilia, solitaria vel usque ad 4-nata, circiter 4 cm. diametro. Involueri bracteae 
albae, O-lO-seriatae, gradatim longiores, late lanceolatae, sensim et acute 
acuminatae, minute ciliatae, interiores 3 cm. longae. Flores flavo-brunnei. 
Corolla 1 cm, longa; lobi lineares, 5 mm. longi. Achaonia 3 mm. longa, dense 
villosa. Pappus pliimosus, 8 mm. longus. 

Northern Rhodesia : Aeroplane landing 2 miles north-west of Abercorn, 
5300 ft., bracts white, flowers yellow brown, visited by butterflies, 22nd July, 
1930, Hutchinson <&) Oillctt 4015; same locality, Pole Evans 3007; between 
Mbeya and (^hunya 8000 ft., on burnt mountain grassland, 7th September, 
1930, B.D. Burtt 0253 ; Chilanga, 20 miles north of the Kafue River, 10th 
October, 1909, F.A. Rogers 8528 (type in Kew Herbarium); near Mumbwa, 
Oairdner 803; “Granite Siding” between CJioma and Pemba, 17th August, 
1929, Burtt Davy 714, 

Nyasaland : Nyika Plateau, 8000 ft., September 1902, McCldhnie 67. 

Tanganyika Territory: Iringa Province; Mbozi, 5000 ft., 28th August, 
1933, Oreenway 3023 ; Msoma Stock farm, 5400 ft., 11th August, 1933, Greenway 
3541. 

® Collected at 7 miles south of Abercorn : No. 4017, Inula shirensis Oliv. 
(Compositae); 4018, Afrormosia angolensis (Bak.) Harms (Papilionaceae). 
At 9 miles south of Abercorn : No. 4019, Tripteris monocephala O. & H. (Com- 
po SITAE); 4020, Zornia diphylla Pers. (Papilionaceae); 4021, Crotalaria 

diloboenais Bak. f. (Papilionaceae) ; 4022, Erlangea eupatorioides Hutch. & 

B. L. Burtt. (Compositae) ; 4023, Pycnostachys Prittwitzii Perk. (Labiatae) ; 
4024, Borreria senenaia (Hiern) K. Schum. (Rxjbiaceae) ; 4025, Onidia mollis 

C. H. Wright (Thymelaeaceae) ; 4026, Polygala uaafuenaia Giirke (Polygal- 

aceae) ; 4027, Eubia cordifolia Linn. (Rxjbiaceae) ; 4028, Crotalaria striata 
DC. (Papilionaceae) ; 4029, Caaaytha filiformia Linn. (Lauraceae) ; and at 

35 miles south of Abercorn, 4030, Arthroaolen chryaantha Solms Laub. (Thymel- 
aeageae). 
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Whilst swimming I observed a Nymphaea with only the pale-blue 
flowers showing on the surface of the water. About 2| ft. below, 
however, was a carpet of remarkable very thin bilobed leaves (see 
figure, p. 525). It seemed to be growing under quite happy and normal 
conditions, and no specimens with floating leaves were observed. This 
is the first species to be found in Tropical Africa with all the leaves 
submerged; the same characteristic has been recorded for N. oxypetahi 
Planch, from Ecuador, N, amazonurn forma subynersa Sagot, and 
occasionally for N. alba Presl. I named the new species N. divaricata 
Hutch. (Nymphaeaceae) (No. 4045), with reference to the divaricately 
lobed leaves (Kew Bulletin, 1931, p. 235). 

The more striking plants ^ in the swampy ground by this river were 
an Iris-like plant, Morea, zarnbesiaca Baker (No. 4032), with purple 
flowers; Craterostigma Schweinfurthii Engl. (Scrophulariaceae) (No. 
4034), a slender herb 11 ft., with opposite sessile slightly dentate leaves 
and a terminal small cluster of blue flowers; Polygala ruwenzoriensis 
Chod. (Polygalaceae) (No. 4053), a shrub 5 ft., with bracteate 
racemes of pink flowers. 

There were several species of Utricularia (Lentibulariaceae), 
U. WelwiUchii Oliv. (No. 4036), very common, the flowers purple with 
a yellow centre and very variable in size of flow^er; U. refiexa Oliv. 
(No. 4044), with solitary reflexed deep yellow flowTers, not common; 
?7. subulata L. (No. 4049), fairly common, a delicate little plant with 
very zigzag inflorescences of small deep yellow^ flowers. Here I was 
delighted to find numerous examples of the genus Oenlimi, also belong¬ 
ing to Lentibulariaceae, Besides Africa tlie genus occurs also in 
tropical America, from British Honduras and Cuba to the Guianas and 
Brazil. One of the Brazilian species, G, refiexa Benj., shows (iose 
affinity with G. africana, Oliv, which is found on the oj)posite side of the 
Atlantic from Sierra Leone south to Angola. 

At 33 miles north-east of Broken Hill (see p. 496), in a bog, w^e had 
collected (No. 3644) a species of this interesting genus which differs from 
all the other known African species in having pale greenish-yellow' 
flowers. This I have called (7. subuiridis.^ 

1 Also collected (6 miles N.E. of Kasama) : No. 4031, Synithia fftrohilantha 
Welw. (Papilionaceae) ; 4033, Eriocmdon Schimperi Koemicko (Ertocaul- 

acbae) ; 4037, Drosera madagascarienais DC. (Droseraceae) ; 4038, Xyris 

rnulticaulia N.E. Br. (Xyridaceae) ; 4039, IJrosera Burkeana Planch.; 4041, 
Utricularia Bauinii (Lentibulariaceae) ; 4044, Utricularia refiexa Oliv. (Lenti- 
bulariacbae) ; 4046, Ottelia cylindrica (T.C.E. Fr.) Dandy (Hydrochari- 

taceae); 4047, Blyxa radicans Kidl. (Hydrocharitaceae) ; 4051, Cauthium 
venoaum (Oliv.) Hiern (Kubiaceae) ; 4052, Comhretum. hrachypetalumHi.Yj. Fries 
(Combretaceae) ; 4054, Eriocaulon zarnbeaienae Ruhl (Eriocaulaceae) ; 4055, 
Lycopodium cernuum L. (Lycopodiaceae). 

^ Genlisea subviridis Hutch, sp. nov. affinis O. africanae Oliv. sed floribns 
pallide flavo-viridibus, foliis multo majoribus differt. 

Herba 20-30 cm. alta; caules supeme ramosi, glabri, virides. Folia spatu- 
lato-oblanceolata, ad basin longe attenuata, apice trimcato-rotundata, 2-5 cm. 
longa, 6-6 mm. lata, glabra, Flores pallide flavo-virides; pedicelli fore 1 cm, 
longi, fructu 1*6 cm. longi apicem versus glanduloso-pilosis ; bracteae triangulares, 
glanduloso-pubescentes. Calycis segmenta lanceolata, extra glanduloso-his- 
pidula. Corolla 7 mm. longa, labio superiore ovato 2 mm. longo, labio inferiore 
cum calcare lato leviter glanduloso 7 mm. longo. Ovarium parce glanduloso- 
pubescens. Capsula globosa, parce pubescens. 

Northern Rhodesia : 33 miles north-east of Broken Hill, in bog by side of 
Great North Road, flowers pale greenish-yellow, 14th July, 1930, Hutchinaon 
Oillett 3644 (type in Kew Herbarium). 
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In a bog at 6 miles north of Kasama we also collected further speci¬ 
mens of the genus, a dwarf species (No. 4035) covered all over with 
yellow viscid-glandular hairs, and pale-blue flowers. It was quite 
common at this s})ot, and juoves to be Genlisea glundulosifisima R.E. 
Fries. 

Growing in separate j)atches was another species (No. 4050) which 
proves to be undescribed, and which I have much pleasure in calling 
G, Margaretae} after Mrs. Margaret Gillctt (see p. 451). This was three 



[Photogr. hy the Author. 


Some of our ])arty near Abercorn; Dr. Pole Kvans pliotograi)hing from the top 

of his lorry-caravan. 

times as tall as G. ghmdulmismrui, glandular-pubescent only towards 
the top, and with dark blue flowers. 

Scattered between these two distinct sj)ecies were a few plants (No. 
4042) of an obvious hybrid, intermediate in stature, glandular pubes¬ 
cent, and with dark blue flowers. 

^ Genlisea Margaretae Hutch, sp. nov. aUinis Q. hispidulae Stapf, sod altior, 
parco glanduloso-pLibes(;ens differt. 

Herba 20-30 cm. alta; caules simplices, leviter flexuosi, satis robusti, par- 
eissime glanduloso-pubescentes, bracteis ovato-triangularibus subacutis gorentes. 
Folia dense rosulata, spatulata, .4 cm. longa, 4-5 mm. lata, apice truncate- 
rotundata ; utriculi numerosi, longe petiolati, ramis 1 cm. longis spiraliter tortis. 
Bracteae anguste ovatae, glanduloso-pubescentes; pedicelli brevissimi, fructu 
recurvi, 4 mm. longi. Calycis segmenta late lanceolata, 1-5 mm. longa, glandu- 
loso-pubescentia. Corolla 6 mm. longa, labio superiore 1*5 mm. longo, calcare 
angusto 3 mm. longo. Capsula globosa, breviter glanduloso-pubescens. 

Northern Rhodesia : 6 miles north of Kasama, 4100 ft., in bog by side of 
Great North Road, flowers dark blue, 23rd July, 1930, Hutchinson dh Gillett 
4050 (type in Kew Herbarium), 



[Photogr.: Mn. Uilleit. 

Roacl through the Brachystegia forest between Abercorn and Lake Tanganyika. 
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[Photogr. by the Author. 

TJje petrol tin is put to many uses in Central Africa. 

Between Kasania and Broken Hill we (‘.ollected at various points. 
At 59 miles south of Kasama ’ we j)ut into our presses Ficus congtnsis 
Engl. (MoRAcmAE) (No. 4058) (see p. 519), a tree 20 ft., with broadly 
()vate-elU])tie leaves and axillary shortly stalked figs, a fern, Dryopteris 
Thelypieris (L.) A. Cray, var. squamigera Schlecht. (No. 4057), and the 
common Scabious, Scabiosa (hlurnbaria Linn. (I)ipsaca(jkae) (No. 
4059), with white flowers, and no different, af)parently, from the 
species as it occurs in the nortli tem])erate zone. 

At 52 miles north of Mpika (4000 ft.), we gathered Nidorella Wel- 
witschii 8. Moore (C^mpositae) (No. 4060), with linear leaves scabrid 
above and small corymbs of yellow flower heads, and 30 miles south of 
Mpika, Vernonia glabra Vatke (Compositae) (No. 4061), 4 ft., with 
lanceolate dentate leaves, and wide corymbs of purple flowers much 
visited by white butterflies, and a new species of Erla.ngea, E. eupatori- 
aides Hutch. & B.L. Burtt,^ an erect herb, 7 ft. high, with sharply 
serrate opposite lanceolate-elliptic leaves and close corymbs of deep 
mauve flower-heads. 

At Kaloswe ^ (39 miles south-east of Mpika), we made a fair collec- 

^ Also collected : No. 4056, Merremia pterygocaulis Hall. f. (Convolvul- 
aceab). 

2 Hutch & B.L. Burtt in Rev, Zool, <f? Bot, Afr,, 23 : 36 (1932). 

® Also collected : No. 4063, Brachystegia sp. (Caesalpiniaceae) ; 4064, 
Tephrosia noctiflora Bojer (Papilionaceae) ; 4065, Barleria crassa C.B. Cl. 
(Acanthaceae) ; 4066, Crotalaria lanceolata E. Mey. (Papilionaceae) ; 4067, 
Utricularia Welwitschii Oliv. (Lentibulariaceae) ; 4068, Vepria reflexa Ver- 
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The lorry-caravan in difHculties south of Abercorn. 

tion amongst the granite kopjes near the road. Amongst these the 
more interesting were a new species of Aeschynomene which I have 
described below ^ as A, semilunaris Hutch. (Papilionaceae) (No. 
4074), with reference to the 1-seeded semilunar fruits. 

At 32 miles north-east of Serenje Corner^ (25th July), 5200 ft. alt., 
DiplolopMum zambesianum Hiern (Umbelliferae) (No. 4075) (see p. 

doom (Rtjtaceae) ; 4069, Tricalysia sp. (Kubiaoeae) ; 4070, Apodytes dimidiata 
E. Mey. (Olacaceae) ; 4071, Polystachya miranda Kranzl. (Orohtdaceae) ; 

4072, Anisopappus angoleifiais O. Hoffin.; 4073, Coleus thyrsoideus Bak. (Labi- 
atae); 4074, Aeschynomene semilunaris Hutch, n. sp. (Papilionaceae). 

^ Aeschynomene semilunaris Hutch, sp. nov. fructu semilunari i-spermo 
distincta. 

Frutex 2*5 m. altus; ramuli abbreviati, lenticjellis conspicuis notati, juniores 
foliati et pubescentes. Foliola circiter 8-juga, parva, oblonga vel oblongo- 
elliptica, utrinque rotundata, basi inaequalia, 7-8 mni. longa, 3-5 mm. lata, 
brevissime et parce eiliata, nervis ascendentibus ; rhachis piibescens ; stipulae mox 
deciduae, foliaceao, elHj)ticae, 7 mm. longae, nervis e basi ascendentibus. Racemi 
breves, pauciflori; bracteae caducae, cymbaeformes, 6 mm. longae, glabrae; 
pedicelli usque ad 5 mm. longi, pubescentes. Calycis lobi 7 mm. longi, glabri. 
Petala circiter 1 cm. longa. Ovarium stipitatum, glabrum. Fructus semilunaris, 
l-spermus, stipitatus, 1-6 cm. longus, 8 mm. latus, glaber, leviter venosus. 

Northern Rhodesia : Kaloswe, 4000 ft., shmb 8 ft., flowers yellow, 24th July, 
1930, Hutchinson db Gillett 4074 (type in Kew Herbarium). 

^ Also collected : No. 4076, Smithia aeschynomenoidea Welw. (Papilion- 
aoeae) ; 4079, Vemonia Buchananii Baker (Compositae) ; 4080, Selago sp. 
(Sblaginaceae) ; 4081, Cluytia ahyssinicu Jaub. & Spach (Euphorbiaceae) ; 
4082, Anthospermum Whyteanum Britt. (Rubiaceae) ; 4083, Euphorbia atrangu- 
lata N.E. Br. 
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483) was very common, as nearly everywhere on the floor of the 
Brachystegia forest; a striking Acanthaceons plant, Strobilanthopsis 
linifoUa (T. Ands. cx C.B.Cl.) M. Redhead (No. 4077), a shrublet 2 ft. 
high, with j)ale-manve flowers, and common on the kopjes here and 
there; and a neat shrub, 8 ft. high, of a new sjiecies of Tricalysia 
(Rubiaceae) which I have named T. revoluta Hutch.^ (No. 4078), 
because of the revolute leaves tomentose below. 

At 42 miles ^ south-west of Serenje Corner wo gathered a few more 
plants, at 18 miles north-east of Chiwefwe,^ 4500 ft., and at 4 miles 
west of Chiwefwe,^ and this completed our collecting as a })arty, 
because I was due to stoj) at Broken Hill and j)ay a short visit to the 
Belgian Cbngo, whicli I was eager to see. 

We arrived at Broken Hill on Saturday morning, 26tli July, and I 
])ut up at the hotel. The rest of the j)arty set off’ at once for Pretoria, 
and, as at Durban, I felt very much alone after having so many com- 
])anions. Two days were s])ent clearing the presses and sending the 
dried and half-dried specimens off by j)ost to Pretoria. 


Short Trip to Katanga, Belgian Congo 

On Monday evening, 28th July, I left Broken Hill by a goods train 
for Elizabethville, arriving at the frontier station at Sakania early the 
next morning. Sakania is not an attractive place to stay at even for 
one day, es 2 )ecially as the flora of the forest round about was in every 
way very similar to that seen for the last two or three weeks. I took a 
couple of boys with me, and penetrated into the forest a few miles, but 
found little to collect,^ The termite heaps in the neighbourhood were 
covered, not with Euphorbia and other spiny plants, as they had been 
towards Tanganyika, but by a dense growth of a fine Bamboo, 
Oxytermnfhem abyssiaica' Mumo ((tSramineae) (No. 401)4). Near the 
station was a striking tree of Ficibs brachyhpis Welw. (Moraceae) (No. 

^ Tricalysia revoluta Hutch, sp. nov. foil is infra molliter tomentellis marginibus 
valdo rovolntis distineta. 

Frutex 3 m. altiis, multiramosns ; rarniili honiotini breves, molliter tornentelli. 
Folia elliptica, basi subaciita, apice obtusa, 2-2*5 cm. longa, 1-1*5 cm. lata, suj^ra 
costa media breviter pubescenti excepta glabra, infra molliter tornentella, 
marginibus valdo revolutis; petioli 2 mm. loiigi, tornentelli; stipulae e basi lato 
subiilatae, breviter puboseentes. Flores alabastro taritum visi, fere sessiles, 
fasciculati, cinereo-toinentosi; bracteao eiipulatae, denticulatae. Calyx 
dentatus, 2 mm. loiigus, appresse tornentosiis. 

Northern Rhodesia : 32 miles north-east of Serenje Corner, 5200 ft., 25th 
July, 1930, Hutchinson do Gillett 4078 (typo in Kew Herbarium); Pole Eoans 
2883 (40); hills 24 miles north of Chitambo, Gth .lune, 1931, Stevenson 313/31. 

2 C>)lleeted : No. 4085, Senecio brachycephalus R.E. Fries (Compositae) ; 
4086, Bridelia ferruginea Benth. (Euphorbiaceae) ; 4087, Acrocephalus oligo- 
eephalus Baker (Labiatae) ; 4088, Myrothamnus flabellifolia Welw. (Myro- 
thamnaceae). * 

^ Collected : No. 4089, Diconm a7ionmla Sond. (Compositae). 

* Collected: No. 4090, Parmari'Bequaertii De Wild. (Rosaceae) ; 4091, 
Albizzia versicolor Welw. (Mimosaceae) ; 4092, Baphia Bequaertii De Wild. 

® Collected near Sakania : No. 4099; Rutidea obtusaia K. Krause (Rubi¬ 
aceae) ; 4100, Pavettix neurophylla S. Moore (Rubiaceae); 4101, Polygala 

tenuicaulis Chod. (Polygalaceae) ; 4103, Strobilanthopsis hircina S. Moore 
(Acanthaceae) ; 4106, Tricalysia suffruticosa Hutch., n. sp. (see p. 534) (Rubi¬ 
aceae); 4106, Smithia aeschynomenoides Baker (Papieionaceae) ; 4108, 

Bridelia ferruginea Benth. (Euphorbiaceae). 
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4093), 40 ft. high, with a wide-spreading crown, long-petiolate elliptic 
leaves, and fascicles of shortly stipitate figs on the old wood. 

A bright spot in the otherwise rather dull forest was caused by 
Cassia goratensis Fres. (Oaesalpiniaceae) (No. 4095), a small tree, 
leafless at flowering time, with bright-yellow flowers. A more sombre 
colour was ])rovided by Loranthus erianthus Sprague (Loranthaoeae) 
(No. 4090), growing on Actacia, with dull-red flowers, the limb of the 
corolla with a green tip. 

A small bush with cater])illar-like inflorescences, bifoliolate leaves, 
and very large leafy cordate stipules was Oeissaspis drepanocephala Baker 
(Pafilionackae) (No. 4097). A tall slender sapling-like plant 15 ft. 
high was Anthocleistu inermis Engl. (Loganiackae) (No. 4102), with 
long-petiolate elongate-obovate leaves. Another genus which 1 was 
pleased to see in the living state was GhrysophyUuin, C. argyrophyllum 
Hiern (Sapotaceae) (No. 4104), with broadly oblaru^eolate leaves, 
silvery-silky below. In the scanty herbage of the forest floor Vernonia 
Melleri Oliv. & Hiern (Composttae) (No. 4107), with narrow scabrid 
leaves and sky-blue flower-heads was cons])icuous, and the boys were 
anxious for me to take armfuls; and here was an a])parently un¬ 
described suffruticose Tricalysia ^ in fruit and young flower. 

Sakania is the rail-head for the Rhodesian railways, but through 
coaches on some trains proceed to Elizabethville. I was not sorry to 
leave next morning, and was rather annoyed with being 3 hours late and 
having to turn out my poc^kets to see whether I had enough money to 
support myself, and to liave to give up tlie revolver wdiich had heim 
lent to me. Discussion was useless, however, and I had to |)art with it. 
Although it w^ould ])robably not have been much use, it liad been a 
great comfort ” to feel it under my pillow each night when sleeping 
on the ground. 

However, here I was in the Belgian Congo ! The Brachystegia 
forest continued to be much the same all the way to Elizabethville, and 
rarely was there any view of the landsca])e from the train. 

^ Tricalysia suffruticosa Hutch, sp. nov. afUnis T. Kirlii Hiern, sed habitu 
et foliis oblanceolatis basin versus longe atteniiaiis dilTert. 

Suffrutex ; caules siiriplices vel parce rarnosi, usque ad 0*75 rn. alti, e rhizornate 
lignoso orti, laxe foliati, strigilloso-pubescentes. Folia oblaneeolata, apice 
acuta, ad basin longe attenuata, 5-7 cm. longa, 1*5 -3 cm. lata, utrinquo levitor 
setuloso-pubescentia ; nervi latoralos 5 -6, basales sub angulo acuto ascendentos, 
utrinque prominuli ; petioli 4-5 mm. loiigi, setulosi ; stipulae e basi late tri- 
angiilari subiilatae, 4 mm. longae. Flores precocei vel subprecocei, axillares, 
solitarii vel geminati, sessiles. Bracteae cuptilares 2-3, usque ad 3 rnm. longae, 
trimcatae et denticulatae, extra appresse pubesc.entes. Calyx 5 mm. longus, 
integer, demum irregiilariter fissus, extra appresse sericeus. Corollae tubus 
1 cm. longus, extra appresse sericeus, intra })ilis intricatis dense ])ube8Con8 ; lobi 
8, oblongo-oblanceolati, 1 crn. longi, extra breviter pubescentes. Stamina 8; 
filamenta 1-1*5 mm. longa; antherae exsertao, basifixae, 4*5 mm. longae. 
Discus carnosus, glaber. Stylus 1*2 cm. kmgus, breviter bilobatus, superne 
parce pubescens. Fructus globosus, dernum crustaceus et aurantiacus, PS¬ 
PS cm. diametro, calyce persistente coronatus, apicem versus leviter appresse 
pubescens. 

Belgian Congo: Katanga; Sakania, young flower and fruit, August 1930, 
Hutchinson 4105. 

Northern Rhodesia : Solwezi, in Brachystegia woodland, 6th June, 1930, 
Milne Redhead 432 (type for fruits and leaves); same locality, flowers waxy 
white, 25th September, 1930, Milne Redhead 1199 (type for flowers). 

Angola; Malange, 219. 
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I collected in the neighbourhood of Elizabcthville ^ with the then 
British Vice-Consul, Mr. von Hirschberg, who was keenly interested in 
orchids. Together we explored a small river bearing on its banks a 
kind of forest vegetation quite different from the Brachystegia type, with 
genera represented which are characteristic of the evergreen forests of 
the Congo. Indeed, these forests extend their arms, like an octopus, 
in all directions through the drier savannah by means of these innumer¬ 
able small streams. 

A large burnt area some miles from Elizabethville was a beautiful 
sight, on ac^count of a great quantity of a y^ale-mauve or pink-flowered 
species of GryjHosepalmn, (J. inaraviense Oliv., with dwarf shoots a few 
inches liigli. Associated witli it was a tiny Euphorbia, E, zarnbesiana 
Benth. (Ecjpiiorbiaceae) (No. 4129), with consy)icuou8 white involu- 
(^ral glands. 

By the stream I met with several old botanical friends ”, including 
Dracaena, cmnerooynana Baker (AcAVAcmAE) (No. 4115), a trailer with 
subvertieillatc oblanceolate leaves, Antidesma ynernhranacea, Mull. Arg. 
(Euphorbiaceae) (No. 4110), with pendulous sjukes of young fruits, 
IJapaca, zamibarica Pax (Euphorbtaceae), a small tree with elliptic 
long-})etiolate leaves, Uapaca, Kirkiana Mull. Arg. (No. 4120), with 
obovate-cuneate strongly nerved leaves, and one of my own species, 
Uapaca 2 ^ilosa Hutch. (No. 4121), with very widely obovate pilose leaves. 

I left Elizabeth ville, a rather dusty towm in the dry winter months, 
at nine o’clock in the evening on Sunday, 3rd August, after seeing during 
the day two football matches, one Rugby, the other Association, and 
j)layed by almost the same mixed teams, the natives in their bare feet. 
I had liardly ex])ected to see football in the heart of Africa ! 

I arrived at Bulawayo on the next Tuesday morning, and from there 
I paid a short visit to the Matopos, accompanied by Miss Cheeseman, 
sister of one well known as an explorer. We visited the grave of Cecil 
Rhodes, and botanised on the kopjes round about. On the granite 
boulders around the tomb we secured a few living s])ecimens of the very 
rare Anacampseros rhodesiaca N.E. Br. (Portulacaceae), which we 
had recorded for the first time at Matoks, Transvaal, on my former 
tour. There were several figs, the following being small trees among 
the rocks : Ficus rhodesiaca, Warb. (Moraceae) (Nos. 4134 and 4138), 
with oblong-oblanceolate leaves and clusters of small very shortly 
stalked woolly figs; F, ingens Miq. (No. 4135), a widely spread species, 
with deeply cordate oblong-elliptic lanceolate leaves and subsessile 
glabrous figs; F. Sojideri Miq. (No. 4137), with ovate-elliptic slightly 
cordate leaves long-pilose below, and sessile villous figs; and F, sol- 
danella Warb. (No. 4141), with deeply cordate orbicular shortly 
pubescent leaves, and subsessile glabrous figs, this last being only 
2-3 ft. high on rocks. 

^ Also collected: No. 4109, Tricalysia nyasaae Hiern (Rubiaceae) ; 4111, 
Trema guinetnsis Ficalho (Ulmacbae) ; 4112, Parinari Mohola Oliv. (Rosaceae) ; 
4113, Tricalysia myrtifolia S. Moore (Rubiaceae) ; 4114, Craibea affinis De Wild. 
(Papilionaceae) ; 4117, Qymnosporia sp. (Celastiiaceae) ; 4119, Anthericum 
sp. (Liliaceae); 4122, Bulbo 2 >hylhim sp. (Orchidacbae) ; 4123, Anisophyllea 
Gossweileri Engl. & von Brehrn. (Rhizophobaceae) ; 4124, ChrysophyXlum 

Argyrophyllum Hiern. (Sapotaceae) ; 4126, Loranthus Braunii Engl. (Loranth- 
aceae); 4126, Combreturn Gossweileri Exell (Combretaceae) ; Tinnea caerulea 
Giirke (Labiatae), and Senecio Eogersii S. Moore (Compositae). 
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Other small trees were PseudolacJinostylis muprouneijolia Pax 
(Euphorbiaceae) (No. 4133), Euclea rnultifiora Hiern (Ebenaceae) 
(No. 4132), with oblong-oblanceolate pubescent leaves and axillary 
(dusters of small hairy flowers; and Olea chrysophylla Lam. (Oleaceae) 
(No. 4136), leaves oblanceolate, acute, finely lepidote below. 

Shrubs were Tarchoyianthus camphoratus Linn. (Compositae) (No. 
4131) ; Euclea lanceolata E. Mey. (Ebenaceae), leaves very narrowly 
oblanceolate, flowers nearly glabrous; Sufera Burkenma (Benth.) 
Hiern (Scrophitlariaceae), with fascicdes of small toothed leaves and 
mauve tubular flowers; and Rhus lancea Linn. (Anacardiaceae) 
(No. 4140), with trifoliolate leaves and linear-lanceolate leaflets, ami 
there was a dwarf Aeshy Euphorbia (No. 4142), which I have not been 
able to name. 

From Bulawayo I returned by rail to Pretoria in order to arrange 
for the despatch of the collections to Kew. They had been w ell cared 
for at the National Herbarium. 

As I still had some time to spare, with General Smuts’ approval Mr. 
Jan Gillett and I set off on the 16th August for a wreck’s botanising in 
the Zoutpansberg, Mrs. Gillett generously allowing the use of her car for 
the pur])ose. The Forestry Department at Pretoria very kindly in¬ 
formed their officers of our intended visit and we received much help 
and kind hosj)itality from them. I have given an account of this 
interesting trip on p. 344, following tlie notes made on our previous visit 
to these fascinating mountains in December 1928. 

On reaching Pretoria, on my return from the Zoutpansberg, T left 
almost immediately for Natal, in order to visit the National Park and 
the Mont aux Sources, an account of w'^hich is also given earlier in the 
book (p. 278), From Durban I sailed for Port Elizabeth, wffiere I 
enjoyed a week with a former colleague at Kew, Mr. F. R. Long (see 
p. 242), and we botanised at various ])la(‘es round about, including 
Hankey, where the most striking plants were very large examples of 
the Elephant’s Foot, Testudinaria Elepha/ntipes, living samples of 
which were procured for Kew^ 

Prom Port Elizabeth I returned by sea to Cape Town, and thence 
home again, after a wonderful and never-to-be forgotten exj)erience, 
for whicffi I was greatly indebted to General Smuts. 
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Chapter XXIX 

THE FLORAL REGIONS OF SOU'FH AFRICA 

T he flora of South Africa has for a long period been of great interest 
to botanists, on account of certain remarkable features, for few 
countries show such a great diversity in their vegetation. The most 
interesting point, already emphasised more than once in this book, 
is the close relationship of the flora of one region, the Cape Region, 
with the flora of Australia. 

There are several distim^t floral regions about which a considerable 
amount has been published, so only a brief account of them, for the 
benefit of the general reader is given here. 

The late Dr. H. Bolus ^ recognised six regions as follows :— 

I. Western Coast Region. 

IJ. South-we^stern Coast Region. 

HI. South-eastern Coast Region. 

IV. Karoo Region. 

V. U})per Region. 

VI. Kalahari Region. 

More r(M*xnitly Dr. I. B. Pole Evans has increased the number of 
regions to nineteen, and for the purposes of this book I have recognised 
sixteen of these, most of which I have traversed during my travels 
through the country. These floral regions are as follows :— 

I. Cape Region (see p. 539)—Equivalent to the South-western 
Coast Region of Bolus, and extends inland as far as the higher plateaux. 
The flora of this area is quite distinct from that of other parts of South 
Africa, and is closely related to that of Australia, as noted above. It is 
probably a relic of the flora of a vast subantarctic continent, of which 
these two regions were a part. Characteristic families are Proteaceae, 
Bruniaceae and Restionaceae, grasses being few and inconspicuous. 
Patches of forest similar to that of the Drakensberg escarpment occur 
here and there. 

II. Little Karoo (see p. 540).—Lower than the Great Karoo, and 
occupies the first steppe above the Cape Region. Vegetation scanty, 
and composed mainly of succulents and bulbs. 

III. Great Karoo (see p. 541).—A region of high elevation, composed 
of wide plains broken by table-topped hills and “ spitzkops very 
shallow soil, and rock and stone-clad surfaces. Vegetation of low- 
growing and tufted xerophytic shrublets, often several species in a tuft 
and sheltering small succulents {Mesembryanthernum, CaraMuma, etc.). 
Many Compositab, particularly Pentzia, a valuable fodder for sheep. 

1 H. Bolus, “ Sketch of the Flora of South Africa ” (Official Handbook of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Capetown, 1886, pp. 32). 
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IV. Addo Bush (see p. 542).—An eastern extension of the Great 
Karoo, with taller and dense bush, composed of large and small spiny 
Euphorbias and of the Spekboom ”, Portulacaria afra Jacq. (Portu- 
lacaceae), etc. 

V. Namaqualand (see p. 543).—Region of vast arid plateaux and 
plains, dry river-beds and bare stony or sandy surfaces. Characteristic 
plants are the “ Kokerboom ” (Aloe dichotoma Linn, f.), and the 
“ Giftboom” {Euphorbia oirosa Willd.). Small succulent species of 
Mesembryanthemum (aggreg.) mimic and hide themselves among the 
stones. 

VI. Namib (see p. 544).—A littoral belt of drifting and shifting sand- 
dunes ; vegetation extremely scanty; a striking contrast to the littoral 
belt of the East Coast (No. XVI); characteristic plant, Acanthosicyos 
horrida Welw. (Cucurbitaceae). 

VII. Bushmanland (see p. 545).—A vast flat plateau, with isolated 
sharp kopjes here and there, almost rainless, but the Toa grass 
{Aristida brevifolia Steud.) characteristic, with a few associated plants 
such as Augea capensis Thunb. (Zygophyllaceae), the latter during 
protracted drought being sometimes the only living plant seen over 
large areas. 

VIII. Damaraland (see p. 545).—A region of thorn-trees {Acacia) 
and scanty grass, sometimes })ark-iikc; a southern extension of the 
Angolan flora, and closely allied to the next region, the Kalahari. 

IX. Kalahari (see p. 547).—Not a desert, as ])opularly supposed, 
but covered almost everywhere with vegetation, largely thorn trees 
{Ac4ida)y Grewia, Tarchonanthus, Bhtis, Olive {Olea), grasses, etc. (Sub¬ 
divided by Pole Evans into four other regions.) 

X. Mopane Bush (see p. 547).—Roughly a half-moon-shaped area 
between the Zoutpansberg and the Limpopo, covered almost entirely 
with the Mopane, Copaifera Mopane Kirk, with scattered Baobabs, 
Adansonia. digitata Linn.; extends through much of Southern Rhodesia 
to Angola. 

XI. Low Veld (see p. 548).—Comprises the north-eastern corner of 
the Union; low-level country, 400-2500 ft. alt., with perennial streams 
and deep soil; covered with grass, trees and bushes, giving the country 
a park-like appearance; characteristic tree is the ‘‘ Knoppiesdoorn ”, 
Acacia nigrescens Oliv. (syn. A, pallens Rolfe), and there are many 
others. 

XII. Bush Veld (see p. 549 ).—K region of mostly flat, low-lying 
country, 2500-4000 ft., with perennial streams and deep soils; thinly 
covered with grass and deciduous bushes and trees; thorn-trees 
{Acacia) dominate this region, and in places huge Euphorbias occur; 
some deciduous trees of great beauty, for example, Terminalia sericea 
Burch. (Combretaceae), and the Rooibosch, Combretum spp. 

XIII. High Veld (see p. 550).—^Much of the Orange Free State and 
the southern half of the Transvaal; a region of vast, rolling tablelands 
and deep soils, covered with a dense, grassy turf, but with few trees or 
bushes; characteristic grass, “ Rooi-grass ”, Themeda triandra Forssk., 
providing excellent grazing for all kinds of stock. 

XIV. Subalpine Region (see p. 560).—Embraces the higher parts 
of the Drakensberg (Mont-aux-Sources, etc.), Basutoland and Eastern 
Orange Free State; characteristic plants are species of Helichrysum, etc. 
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XV. Eastern Region (Natal, etc.) (see p. 552).—A region of 
terraced landscapes and deep valleys with perennial streams, covered 
with grassy turf and scattered thorn trees in more ()j)en country, and 
dense, evergreen forests in sheltered kloofs; includes the southern 
escarpment of the Zoutpansberg and eastern escarpment of the Draken- 
berg. Patches of the same type of forest occur in the Cape Region. 
Several species of Encephalartos (Cycadaceae) occur in the Eastern 
Region. 

XVI. Eastern Coast Region (see j). 552).—A narrow, subtropical 
belt fringing the shore of the Eastern Region and fringing the lower 
levels of the rivers; heavy summer rainfall; ascends to 1000 ft., and 
composed mainly of dense bush and evergreen forest, forming almost 
impenetrable growth ; some palms and mangroves. 

1. Cape Region 

Extends from the Olij)!!ant’s River in the west as far as Algoa Bay 
in the east, about 500 miles long, with an average width of about 50 
miles from the coast; a very rugged, mountainous area, with a winter 
rainfall in its western parts and an almost equal summer and winter 
fall towards the east. The heaviest rainfall occurs in the Cape Pen¬ 
insula, especially on Table Mountain. 

The flora of this region is related to that of Australia (see j). 21), 
and is quite distinct from that of other ])arts of South Africa, though a 
few outliers of it occur, the most striking being the islands ” of Cape 
flora on the Witteberg, in the Karoo, near Matjesfontein and on the 
Zwartbergcn. There is also a small j)atch of this flora in South Natal 
and Pondoland, on an outcrop of Table Mountain sandstone. The 
most cons])icuous families are the Proteaceae and Restionaceae, 
both of which also occur in Australia. And there are numerous 
Polygalaceae, Rutaceae, Papilionaceae, Bruniaceae and Com- 
POSTTAE, whilst Erica finds its headquaters here, there being as many as 
100 species on the (Jape Peninsula. 

Small patches of forest are found in most of the deep mountain 
ravines facing the sea, and there are dense, extensive forests from George 
eastwards to Humansdorp. The trees in these forests nearly all occur 
in the Eastern Region, along the escarpment of the Drakensberg. 
Chief among them are the Stinkwood, Ocotea bullata E. Mey. (Lau- 
raceae), and the Yellow-woods, Podocarpus spp. (Taxaceae), whilst 
beautiful flowering trees are Virgilia capensis (Linn.) Lam. (Papil- 
tonaceae) and Sparrrnanm africana Linn. (Tiliaceae). A list of 
the principal trees and shrubs of these forests is given on p. 224. 

Small cedar ” forests, Widdringtonia juniperoides Endl. (Cu- 
pressaceae), occur in the Cedarbergen, in the Clanwilliam Division. 

On the mountain slopes of the Cape Peninsula are small patches of 
the beautiful ‘‘ Silver tree ”, Leucadendron argenteum Linn, (see p. 23). 

The dominant bush throughout the region, and largely due to over¬ 
stocking, is the Rhenoster Bush, Elytropappus rhinocerotis (Linn.) Less. 
Grasses are few, their place being taken by the Restionaceae. Typical 
plants in vleis are the ‘‘ Palmiet ”, Prionium serratum (Linn, f.) Drege 
(Cyperaceae), and Arum lily, Zantedeschia aethiopica (Linn.) Spreng. 
(Araoeae). 
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Ap[)roximate area of the Cape floral region. 


On the sand dunes of the Gape Peninsula and other ])arts of the 
coast common shrubs and shrublets are Myrica cordifolia Linn. 
(Myricaceae), Passerina ericoides Linn. (Thymelaeaceae) and 
Mundtia spinosa DC. (Polygalaceae). Other very common plants 
are Eriocephalus umbelluldtus DC. and Metalasia muricata (Linn.) Less. 

11. Little Karoo 

This is a comparatively small area, and very arid, between the Cape 
region and the Great Karoo. It extends from the north-east |)ortion of 
Ceres through part of Worcester (north-east of the Hex River Pass), 
Laingsburg (south-west portion), Robertson (Montagu district), Ladi- 



Approximate area of the Little Kaboo floral region. 
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smith, Oudtshoorn, and the northern parts of Riversdale, George, 
Uniondale and Humansdorp. 

Characteristic plants of this region are Aloe ferox, Cotyledon panic- 
ulata and C. Wallichii. 


III. Great Karoo 

A vast inland, shallow basin ranging from about 2000 to 5000 ft., 
traversed by numerous river-beds, which are quite dry for most of the 
year. These dry river-beds shelter the only trees—mostly thorn 
Acacias (Acac/ia horrithi )—to be found in the Karoo. The remainder 
of tlie vegetation is composed of xero}»hytic shrublets, tuberous and 
bulbous plants and succulents. The family most highly represented is 



Approximate area of the Gkeat Karoo floral region. 


CoMPOSTTAE, among which the genus Pentzia is of great economic 
importance, being a valuable fodder for stock. Memnibryanthemum 
and allied genera (Ficoidaceae) are represented by very numerous 
species; also Crassuh. (Cka.ssulaceae), Pelargonium, (Geeaniaceae), 
and Pteronia (Compositae), etc. The Pentzias and Oalenia africana 
Linn. (Ficoidaceae) are often dominant over large areas, and where- 
ever the soil is brackish, the Gannabosch, Salsola spp., grows in great 
profusion. 

The Karoo is a country of shallow soils and rock-strewn surfaces 
with a low average rainfall (up to 15 ins.), with high day- and low 
night-temperatures. Grass is almost entirely absent. Shrublets 
belonging to two or three different genera often grow in little clumps, 
and frequently shelter at their base a succulent plant. Many small 
fleshy species of Mesembryanthemum and allied genera mimic the stones 
among which they grow and are difficult to detect. 
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IV. Addo Bush 

The Addo Bush occupies a comparatively small region centring 
round the village of Addo from which it takes its name. A character¬ 
istic plant of this formation is the “ Spekboom ”, Portulacaria a fra, 
interspersed with succulent species of Ewphorbm and other fleshy plants 
and 8i)ecies of Asparagus, On the occasion of my visit the “ Spek¬ 
boom ” in certain places was a mass of junk flowers, a beautiful sight in 
contrast with the dull sombre green of the surrounding vegetation. 
The “ Spekboom ” is an important food-plant for elephants and other 
animals. 

In valleys and steep places in the Addo Bush the vegetation is 
considerably higher than on the flatter, exposed areas ; tree Euphorbias 
are very consj)icuous, and associated with them are sj)ecies of Rhus, 



Approximate area of the Addo Bush floral region. 


Grewia, Scholia, Olea, Lycium, Acacia horrida, Carissa Arduina, 
Pavetta^ lanceolate, and Rhigozum obovafum. In shady places are species 
of Pelargonium and Mesembryanthemum, whilst climbing over the thorn 
scrub are Clematis brachiata , Tecomaria capensis and Plumbago capensis. 
On dry rocky hills, and especially in the neighbourhood of Hankey, I 
have seen numerous and very large examples of the “ Elephants-foot ”, 
Testudinaria elephantipes, the woody stock of some of them being as 
much as 4 ft. high. The fibrous plant, Sansevieria thyrsifiora, is 
common everywhere, whilst there are Cycads (Enchephalartos) here and 
there. In favourable seasons in the early spring (September) small 
areas between the fleshy scrub plants are densely covered with sheets of 
blue Morea, 

The flora of the Addo Bush is in the highest degree xerophytic, but 
I cannot support Engler’s view as to its great antiquity. Apart from 
the Cycads, which are comparatively rare and probably relicts of the 
former and even more desert flora, the plants one meets with in the 
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Addo bush belong to families which are phylogenetically the most recent 
and at the same time best adapted to the arid conditions under which 
they grow. In my opinion the Addo Bush, as we find it today, is one 
of the most recently evolved of the South African floral regions, and its 
flora may be regarded as more highly evolved than that of the Karoo. 

V. Namaqualand 

Namaqualand is a region of vast stony plains, kopjes, and flat- 
topped mountains, interspersed here and there with dried-up river 
valleys. The rainfall is under 10 ins., and falls during winter. 



Approximate area of the Namaqualand floral region. 


The flora is strongly xerophytic, and a characteristic plant is the 
Kokerboom, a giant Aloe, A, dichotoma Linn, f., occurring on rocky 
slopes, and much resembling in habit the Dragon Tree of the Canary 
Islands {Dracaena Draco Linii.). Other typical plants are the Gift- 
boom, Euphorbia virosa Willd., and another plant of peculiar habit, 
PacJhypodium namaquanum Welw. (Apocynaceae). 

Along the dry river-beds and valleys in the interior the vegetation is 
composed mainly of the Camel Thorn, Acacia Oiraffae Burch., the Sweet 
Thorn, A, Karroo Burch, the Haakdoorn, A, detinens Burch., Black 
Ebony, Eucleu pseudebenus E. Mey., and species of Zygophyllum, etc. 

Large flat tracts are often dominated by one particular species, such 
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as the Aggennys Euphorbia, E. gregaria Maiioth, and the Driedoorn, 
Rhigozum trichotomum. 

After good rains, which occur during some seasons, much of the 
country, like the Karoo, becomes a vast flower-garden of beautiful 
annuals, one of the most striking being Venidium fasfuosurn, besides 
lovely sheets of Ursinia, Arctotis, and dwarf species of Aster, 

VL Namib 

The Namib is an almost waterless tract occupying a narrow coastal 
strip, and extending from a little south of the Orange River to the 



southern part of Angola, “ pinching out ” to the north about 14® south 
latitude. This and Damaraland are the only floral regions in South 
Africa which I have not seen personally. The short accounts of these 
have therefore been compiled from the information at present avail¬ 
able,^ which, however, is still very scanty. It is a region of drifting and 
shifting sand-dunes and of gravel plains, and is the nearest approach to a 
desert in the whole of South Africa, not excluding the so-called Kalahari 
‘‘ Desert w^hich is a misnomer. The reader may gain some idea of 
this terrible country in Skeleton Coast, by J. H. Marsh (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1946). 

^ See Pole Evans, “ The Vegetation of South Africa,” in South Africa and 
Science, 193-4 (1929), 
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The sand-dunes carry a very scanty vegetation, composed mostly of 
Eragrostis spinosa and E, cyperoides, whilst the sea-shore harbours 
species of Salicornia and Salsola,, Acanihosicyos horrida Welw., with 
melon-shaped fruits, and Tamarix articulata. 

The most remarkable plant of this region is Welwitschia Bainesii, 
a monotypic family with no near relatives, but formerly included in 
the Gnetaceae, 

Other typical plants of the Namib are Statice scahra Thunb., Dicoma 
tomentosa Cass, Eremofhamnus Marlothianus 0. Hoffm., and Mesern- 
bryanthemum Marlothii, the last mentioned, according to Marloth, 
being one of the dominant and most specific plants of this region. 



VII. Bushmanland 

A vast arid flat plateau, with an annual rainfall of less than 5 ins., 
bounded on the west by the highlands of Namaqualand (Khamicsberg, 
etc.), on the north by the valley of the Orange River, on the east by the 
Kaap Plateau (Kalahari Region), and on the south by the Great Karoo. 
It is a country of sandy plains and sand-dunes, undulating and feature¬ 
less, and with striking mirages; average altitude 2000-3500 ft. 

The most prominent plants of a scant vegetation on the plains are 
the ‘‘ Toa grass Aristida brevifolia, Augea capensis (Zygofhyl- 
laceae), Sarcocaulon Burmannii (Geeaniaceae), and Hoodia Oordoni 
(Asclepiadaceae), Sahola spp., and on the rocky outcrops the Koker- 
boom Aloe dichotoma. 

This is apparently a primitively desert area which has been only 
partly invaded by the Namaqualand flora. 

VIIL Damaraland 

This is an extension of the great Angolan flora to the north and 
closely allied to the next region, the Kalahari; a region of thorn-trees 
"^{Acacia) and grass, sometimes park-like (savannah), with more and 
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taller grasses. Species of Boscia (C app arid ace ae) are common, and 
succulents are species of Aloe and Senecio. 

In the dry river-valleys the trees are larger and consist chiefly of 
Acacia Oiraffae, A. karroo, and Zizyphus rnucronata. 


IX. Kalahari 

This is not a desert, as so named, but covered almost everywhere 
with vegetation; the most extensive of tlie botanical regions of South 
Africa, and gradually merging into the surrounding regions. Divided 
by Pole Evans into four as follows :— 

A. The Griqnalaml West Thorn Veld. —Tlie veld is park-like through¬ 
out, with various thorn trees {Acucia spp.), growing among grass, and 
other trees and bushes, including Boscia, Tarchonanihus, Rhus, Grewia, 
etc., with succulents. Aloe sp]). 

B. Kaap Plateau. —A limestone ])lain from south of Griquatown to 
north of Vryburg ; a very flat area, with numerous pans. This plateau 
is covered by bush or scrub u[) to 15 ft. high, composed mainly of 
Tarchonanthus, Rhus, Acada, and scattered Olives (Olea verrucosa), 
with shrublets of Pentzia and Chrysocoyna (Compositae). The blue 
“ tulp ” (Morea polystachya> (Iridaceae)) and Urginea Burkei (Lilta- 
ceae) are extremely common. 

C. Vaal Karneel Veld of the Asbestos Mountains. —With many of the 
same s])ecies as on the Kaap Plateau. 

1). Kalahari Sand Veld. —Includes Gordonia, Kuruman and Vry¬ 
burg districts and Bechuanaland, stretching north as far as the Zambesi; 
covered with deep sand, often thrown up into long dunes lying in a 
west-north-west direction; most of these dunes are covered with 
coarse grasses, with scattered trees of Boscia (Capparidaceae), and the 
brak-pans between with Atriplex, Salsola, Eriocephalus and Euryops. 

A characteristic plant of certain parts of the sand-veld is the 
“ Tsamma ” (Giirullus vulgaris), a melon providing a valuable stock 
food in times of drought. 


X. Mopane Bush 

An almost flat region of low elevation, between the Zoutpansberg 
Range and the Limpopo River, in the Northern Transvaal, nearly 
everywhere covered with ‘‘ Mopane ”, Copaifera Mopane, a peculiar 
resiniferous, leguminous tree with butterfly-like leaves. Dotted here 
and there are Baobab trees, Adansonia digitata (Bombaoaceae), some¬ 
times of great girth (often 100 ft. or more in circumference). The 
Baobab is also scattered throughout the Savannah regions of Tropical 
Africa, but probably nowhere is it so numerous as in this region, especial¬ 
ly on the lower northern slopes of the Zoutpansberg, which forms a 
barrier in the south, and beyond which it scarcely penetrates. The 
remainder of the vegetation in this area is mainly thorn-scrub and 
scattered herbs (Malvaceae, Acanthaceae, etc.). Large trees 
(Ficus, Acacia, etc.) occur along the banks of the Limpopo and its 
tributaries. Thip is a hot, dry region with little rainfall. 
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Approximate area of the Mopane Bush floral region. 


XL Low Veld 

This occupies the country in the north-east corner of the union; 
consists mainly of hot, flat, low-lying country 400-2000 ft. above sea- 
level; well supplied with perennial rivers. Apart from the low 



Approximate area of the Low Veld floral region. 
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Lebombo Range of hills, the country is flat, with massive boulders of 
granite, with a rainfall up to 70 ins. The country is park-like, with 
scattered fairly large trees and a dense growth of grass, undershrubs 
and herbs, with a luxuriant vegetation along the river valleys. 

A common tree is the “ Knoppiesdoorn ”, Acacia nigrescens, and 
other typical trees are Sclerocarya caffra (Anacardiaceae), Excoecaria 
africana (Euphorbiaceae), Diospyros mespiliformis (Ebenaceae), 
Syzygium cordatum (Myrtaceae), PeMophorum africanum (Caesal- 
pintaceae), Lonchocarpus (Paptlionaceae), Androstachys Johnsonii 



Approximate area of the Bush Veld floral region. 


Prain (Euphorbiaceae) and the Sausage-tree, Kigelia pinnata 
(Bignoniaceae). This region is regarded as the most fertile tract of 
country in South Africa, but is not particularly healthy for Europeans. 


XIL Bush Veld 

This occurs at a higher elevation (2500-4000 ft.) than the Low Veld, 
and occupies a narrow strip of country through the middle of the 
Transvaal, about 300 miles from east to west and 80 miles from north 
to south. The rainfall varies from 20 to 30 ins., and the soils are mostly 
deep and sandy, with large areas here and there of ‘‘ black turf ” soil, 
which supports only grass and thorn-bush, whereas grass, trees and bush 
cover the sandy soil. 

Thorn-trees {Acacia spp.) dominate the Bush Veld throughout, with 
Dichrostachys (Mimosaceae) and Peltophorum (Caesalpiniaceae) ; 
striking trees are Burkea africana (Caesalpiniaceae), Faurea saligna 
(Proteaceae), Terminalia sericea and Comhretum spp. (Combretaceae), 
Zizyphus mucronata (Rhamnaceae), etc. 
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Succulents in this area are striking features of the landscape, 
Euphorbia ingens and E. Cooperi (Euphorbiaceae), Aloe Marloihii, 
etc., and there are numerous grasses and other herbs, including even the 
Rooi grass of the High Veld {Themeda triandra). 

A formation intermediate between the Bush and High Veld is 
distinguished by Pole-Evans as ‘‘Banken Veld’’, a broken, hilly 
country consisting mainly of grass-covered slopes on which stunted, 
deciduous trees and sclerophyllous bush occur on rocky outcrops or 
banken ” (Dutch). It embraces the Magaliesberg and the Waterberg 
of the Transvaal. 



Approximate area of the Hum Veld floral region. 


XIIL High Veld 

An almost treeless area occupying the southern half of the Trans¬ 
vaal and much of the Orange Free State (part of it is distinguished by 
Pole Evans as “ Middle Veld ”); gradually merges into the subalpine 
region of Basutoland, etc.; alt. 4()()0-5000 ft., sloping gently to the west. 
Surfaces are covered with grasses, the dominant being the Rooi Grass, 
Themeda triandra. Trees grow only along the rivers, including Acacia, 
karroo, a willow, Salix capensis, and Combretum erythrophyllum (CoM- 
bretaceae). The High Veld affords excellent grazing and pasturage 
for stock; there are several poisonous plants, such as Pachystigma 
pygmaea (Rubiaceae). Overstocking results in the veld being over¬ 
run with Stoebe cinerea (Compositae), which crowds out the grasses. 


Xrv. Subalpine Region 

This embraces the higher parts of the Drakensberg, the whole of 
Basutoland, the higher eastern parts of the Orange Free State, and the 
high mountains of the Eastern Cape Province. It is covered with short 
grass and other herbs, including Helichrysum spp. (Compositae), and 
with a considerable proportion of genera from more temperate regions, 
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Apj)roxiniate area of the Subalpine iloral region. 


such as Clematis, ThaMctrum, Anemone, Ranunculus, Corydalis, various 
Cruciferae, Coryophyllaceae, etc., most of them being found 
throughout the high mountain region from Table Mountain through 
the mountains of south-east and east tropical Afric^a right into the 
temf)erate regions of the Northern Hemisphere. It is through this 
region that considerable migration has occurred, portions of the Oape 
flora, such as Proteaceae, Ericaceae and Pelargonium, have spread 
northwards to the Mediterranean, etc., whilst boreal ty])es have 
migrated southwards, such as Anemone, Clematis, Caryophyllaceae, etc. 
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XV. Eastern Region 

Except for a narrow coastal strip, this embraces the whole of 
South-east Africa from Algoa Bay to Portuguese East Africa, and 
westward as far as and including the eastern escarpment of the Drakens¬ 
berg and the southern slopes of the Zoutpansberg. At the southern 
end there is a gradual infiltration of Cape and Karoo forms, such as 
Portulacaria and large Euphorbias, and in the north the flora gradually 
merges into that of East Trojucal Africa. 

Pole Evans subdivides this region into two :—I, The Thorn or 
Sweet Veld, and II, the Berg or Sour Veld (part of the latter being 
included here in the Subalpine Region). 



Approximate area of the Eastern Coast floral region. 

In the Thorn Veld there is an abundance of the sweet-thorn. Acacia 
karroo, and other species, Dichrosfuchys, Gelastrus, Zizyphus, Erythrina, 
Gussonia and Sclerocarya, the grasses being Eragrostis plana, Sporobolus 
indicus, Therneda triandra, and species of Andropogon. 

In the Berg Veld there are scattered Proteas, with yellow-wood 
(Podocarpus) forests in the sheltered kloofs. A conspicuous plant 
association is Leucosidea sericea, an endemic Rosaceous shrub which 
occurs throughout the Drakensberg. 

The Eastern Region contains the largest and most important forests 
in the Union; these are found on the Kaga Berg, the Great Winterberg, 
and the Amatola Mountains, in the Transkei, Pondoland, and on the 
higher slopes of the Drakensberg in Natal and the Eastern Transvaal. 
They are mixed forests, but the yellow-woods {Podocxtrpus spp.) pre¬ 
dominate. Many of the species composing these forests occur also in 
the patches of forest in the Cape Region farther south, and also on the 
southern slopes of the Zoutpansberg to the north. 

XVL Eastern Coast Region 

Fringing the shore of the last region, and ascending the river 
valleys to about 800 ft., from East London to Portuguese East Africa, is 
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a narrow coastal belt of luxuriant vegetation, tropical in character. 
The rainfall is heavy, and the temperature uniform. The vegetation is 
composed of dense bush and evergreen forest patches, averaging 10-30 
ft. high. The trees are of tropical African affinity. 

Wherever lagoons occur there are mangroves of Avicennia (Veb- 
benaceae), Rhizophora and Bruguiera (Rhizophobaceae), with 
Hibiscus tiliaceus Linn. (Malvaceae) on the edge of the river estuaries^ 
and Barringtonia racemosa Roxb. (Lecythidaceae). 

In the forests of this area occur a wild Box, Buxus MacOwani Oliv., 
and the Cape Mahogany, Trichilia emeiica Vahl; and there are other 
fine trees, but many are fast disappearing owing to the cultivation of 
sugar cane. 

Palms are consj)icuous and are Phoenix reclinata Jacq., Hyphaene 
crinita Gaertn. and Jubaeopsis caffra Becc. 

Even in so moist an area some succulents occur, such as Euphorbia 
grandidens Harv. and E, tetragona> Harv. (Euphobbiaceae), Aloe 
africana Mill. (Liliaceae), etc. 

This narrow belt may be regarded as almost entirely of tropical 
African origin, being an extension of the flora of the East African coast 
belt. 
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Chapter XXX 

REVIEW OF SOUTH AFRICAN BOTANICAL LITERATURE 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE TAXONOMY OF 
FLOWERING PLANTS 

T he following notes on the literature of South African botany, with 
particular reference to tlie taxonomy of flowering jflants, have been 
compiled for the benefit of beginners and new students of tlie Soutli 
African flora. They are based on the alphabetical list given by 
Ma(X)wan & Bolus ^ in J 882, and the botanical journals since that date 
have been searc^hed. Only the [wincipal pa})ers have been included, 
but not those mainly devoted to the de8(;ri])tion of new sf)ecies, many 
of which liave found a place in the Journal of Botavy and the Gardeners 
Chronicle in England, by tlie late Dr. N. E. Brown and S. Moore, and in 
^^ouih African Gardening and Country Life, in South Africa, where Dr. 
L. Bolus and others have published a great number; in Engler’s 
Botanische JaLrhucher, Bulletin de VHerbier Boissier, etc. If any 
imjiortant papers have been omitted it lias not been intentional, and 
the author trusts they will be very few. 

To many of the earlier works it has seemed useful to append a few 
explanatory notes for the sake of the student. It will be noted that the 
first mentioned was iiublished in 1(544, so that there is not a great deal 
of pre-Linnean (1753) literature, and very little of it was devoted 
entirely to African botany. Perhaps worthy of particular notice is that 
of Peter Kolbe’s Beschreibung des Vorgebirgs der gulen Hojfnung und der 
Hottentotten, published in 1719, many of the plants mentioned having 
already binomials, some thirty-four years before its general introduction 
by Linnaeus in 1753. 

Another striking work is Jan Burman’s Decades Plantamw. African- 
arum (1738-9), which contains 100 excellent pictures of South African 
plants. 

The first Flora Capensis, by Linnaeus, is specially noted (p. 562), and 
facsimilies of the title-page and a sample page given. Attention is also 
drawn to the fine figures of plants in N. J. Jacquin’s leones Plantarum 
Rariorum (1781-93), and to the precedence of some of Bergius’ names 
over those in Linnaeus’ Mantissa prima (p. 567). 

The establishment of Curtis’ Botanical Magazine in 1787 provided a 
medium for the display of many of South Africa’s beautiful plants, 
which were much cultivated about that time, especially by Ait on at 
Kew. 

The importance of Thunberg’s work for South Africa cannot be 
over-emphasised, and the first of his numerous works appeared in 1794 
(p. 570), whilst the work of the first Kew gardener to visit the Cape, 
Francis Masson, is noted. 

Andrews’ Botanists' Repository became another medium for coloured 
^ Macowan and Bolus, Trans. Philosoph. Soc. S. Afr., 2 : 101-87 (1882). 
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illustrations in 1797, and his Heaths (1802-30) and Monogra/ph of 
Oeraniums (1805) showed the beauties of Erica and Pelargonium 
respectively. 

And so the story of South African botanical literature is traced y)ast 
the appearance of Schultes’ edition of Thunberg’s Flora Capensis in 
1823, the Compositae of Lessing (1832), Meyer’s account of Dr^ge’s 
j)lants (1835-37), Harvey’s classical OenerO' of t^outh African Plants 
(J838), Nees’ work on the Gramineae (1841), Harvey’s Thesaurus 
Capensis (1859-03), until the great Flora Capensis of Harvey and 
Sonder, which was begun in 1859. Tt is to the credit of Sir J. T). 
Hooker that this very important work was continued at Kew after the 
early death of Harvey, and y)arti(ailarly to Sir W. T. Thiselton-Hyer, 
who be(‘ame its editor and saw its completion. The story of this great 
undertaking at Kew is given in some detail later on. 

Thereafter titles of papers mainly speak for themselves, though some 
authors deserve very s])e(ual mention be(;ause of their outstanding 
contributions, (diief among them were J. (1. Baker (Monocotyledons), 
F. (Juthrie and H. Bolus (Ericaceae, etc.), O. Stapf ((jIramineae), 
J. Medley Wood (Natal Flora), T. R. Sim (various), R. Marloth (Flora of 
S. Africa), N. E. Brown (Asclepiabaceae, Mese/mbryanthemum, etc.), 
L. Bolus (general), E. P. Idnllips (Genera of South African Plants, etc.), 
J. Burtt-l)avy (Flora of the Transvaal and Swazila/nd, etc.), N. S. Pillans 
(Restiaceae and Phylica), whilst in very recent years the taxonomic 
works of H. Weirnarck, R, H. Pompton and M. R. Levyns have been 
outstanding, besides the ecological studies of J. W. Bews, R. S. Adamson 
and J. F. V. Phillips. 

Very worthy names which should also be mentioned are those of 
General Smuts, for his great interest in and encouragement of Botanical 
Science in South Africa, and of Dr. T. B. Pole Evans for his able admin¬ 
istrative work as Ghief of the Division of Plant Industry. 

Theophrastus, 1644, —The earliest known collector of South African 
plants was HeurniusA and there are four figures of Cape plants collected 
by him in Theophrastus, Historia Pkmiariim, published at Amsterdam 
in 1644. These are named as follows, and I append to each their 
modern equivalents:— 

'' Tulipa capensis, sive promontorii bonae spei ” (Haemanthus 
coccineus Jacq.). 

‘‘ Sedum arborescens promontorii bonae spei ” (Cotyledon orbiculaia 
Linn.). 

Fritillaria crassa promontorii bonae spei ” (Ceropegia variegata L.). 

‘‘ Iris uvaria ” (Kniphofia alooides Moench.). 

Here is a transcription of the text relating to the Haemanthus, as 
it may be of interest to the general reader to see a coj)y of the first 
description of a Cape plant:— 

“ Tulipa Capensis, sivo promontorii bonae spei; biilbum pugno rnajorem 

habet, ex squamis crassis confectum, qiii iiauseabiindum odorem emittit. 

Ante folia flos e bulbo Aprili mense erumj)it, qui phoenicei coloris visiii 

grains est; fere quinis constants foliis oblongis, latiusculis, crassis, & in 

1 The proper spelling of the name sliould be noted, because R. Brown 
misspelled it in foimding the genus “ Huernia ”, which should have read Heurnia. 
According-to International Rules the latter should be the spelling. 
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summo orbiculatis. Floris cavitas staminibus ex rubro albicantibus re- 
pletur; quibus insident appendicula crocea; flos cauli spithauum longo, 
rotuiido institit, qui fundi albi maculis guttisque piirpureis variegatus est. 
Nascitur locis montanis. Folia lata crasaaqiie habet. Flore defluente, 
semina in umbella habet, multis acinis purpureia, quae grana duo vel tria 
singula continent, ex staminibus eminentibus.” 

Breynius^ 1678. —J. B. Breyne, Jaco6i Breynii Gedanensis Exoticarurn 
aliaruwqne minus cognitarum Plantarmn, ceMturia j)rima, etc.—In 1678 



Breynius’ first plate, Brabeium. stellatifolium Linn. 
(Proteaceae), published in 1678. 


Jacob Breyne (latinised Breynius), a merchant of Danzig, published a 
fine volume of descriptions and figures of exotic plants, among which 
were as many as forty-eight Cape species. The first shown is Brabeium 
stdhtifoUum Linn., and it bears the lengthy name of “Amygdalus 
aethiopica fructu holoserico ”, after the fashion of nomenclature in 
those days. These handsome plates were identified by E. F. Klins¬ 
mann of Danzig in 1855, in a work entitled Clavis Breyniana. Among 
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other plants depicted in this classical work of Breynius are the now 
well-known Myrsine afrieava Willd. (t. 5), Phylica brunioides Lam, 
(t. 7), Leucadendron decurrens R. Br. (t. 9), Brania nodiflora Willd. 
(t. 10), Erica cerinthoides Willd. (t. 13), Psoralea aphylla Willd. (t. 25), 
Aspalathns spinosa Willd. (t. 26), Borbonia rmcifdia Dietr. (t. 28), 
Sutherlandia frutescens R. Br. (t. 29), Wachendorfla hirsuta Willd. (t. 37), 
Pelargonium triste Willd. (t. 58), Oihonna bulbosa Willd. (t. 66), Cenia 
lurbinata Comm. (t. 73), Osteospermum, moniliforme Willd. (t. 76). I 
give here a reproduction of Breynius’ first plate, that of a fruiting 
example of Brabeium stellaiijolium Linn., which bears the signature 
of the engraver, Isaac Saal. It will be seen that these drawings are 
of a very high standard and may still be ranked as some of the very 
best figures of South African plants. 

Morison, 1680. —Robert Morison’s Plxintarnm hutoriae universalis 
Oxoniensis (1680) contains several illustrations of Cape plants, and 
they are very good pictures. Morison was of Scottish nationality, 
and was born at Aberdeen in 1620. He entered Aberdeen University 
to be trained for the Church, but eventually turned his attention to 
mathematics, and subsequently to medicine and botany. He gradu¬ 
ated as Doctor of Philosophy at the age of eighteen ! 

On leaving college, Morison fought in the Civil War on the side of 
the Royalists, and when their cause was lost he proceeded to Paris, 
where he took up botany under Robin, botanist to the King of France. 
The Duke of Orleans appointed him steward of his garden at Blois 
(1650-1660). Whilst there he explored several French provinces and 
brought under cultivation many of his discoveries. 

On the restoration of Charles II, Morison returned to England, 
and was made Physician to the King. Later he was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany at Oxford, and wrote the remarkable work mentioned 
above. Previous to its publication he issued, in 1672, a celebrated 
work on the Umbelliferae, entitled Plantarum Umbelliferarum Dis- 
tribuiio Nova, per iabulas cognationis et affiniatis ex libro naturae 
observata et detecta. This has the distinction of being the first mono¬ 
graph of a single natural family of plants, for plants were not sorted 
out into families in those days. 

It may be interesting to South African students to know that 
Morison was succeeded as custodian of the garden at Oxford by Jacob 
Bobart, a distinguished gardener of German extraction, after whom 
the South African genus Bobartia was named by Linnaeus. 

Mentzel, 1682 (1696). —According to Pritzel, a reimpression of 
Christian Mentzel’s Index nominun '^ntarum 1682 (which is at Kew) 
was published in 1696, and entitled Lexicon plantarum polyglotton 
universale, etc.; two pages, and plates 12-13, are devoted to plants 
collected by Johann Friedrich Ruecker at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Hermann^ 1687. —Paul Hermann, Professor of Botany at I^yden, 
published in 1687 a catalogue of the Leyden garden entitled Horti 
Academici Lugduno-Batavi Catalogus, etc., with finely executed, though 
small, engravings of as many as thirty-four Cape plants. On page 53 
he gives a very good figure of Ceropegia variegata introduced by 
Heurnius and described by Stapel. Hermann himself calls it 
“ Apocynum humile aizoides, siliquis erectis, africanum ”. A photo¬ 
graphic copy of his beautiful plate is here reproduced (see p. 558). 
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Among the other illustrations are five species of Mesembryanthemum 
(sensu lato) under the name “ Ficus ”, and several figures of Pelargonium 
species. 

Plukenet^ 1691-1706. —From 1691 to 1705 Dr. L. Plukenet’s Opera 
omnia botanica in sex tomos divisa were published. A few South 
African plants are figured in the Phytographia, though the illustrations 
are rather poor, and not of much importance to the South African 
student. Many of the species were identified by Giseke (see p. 568) 
in 1779, and he applied the Linnean names to all he was able to recog¬ 
nise. His work is entitled Index Linneanus in Leonhardi Plukenetii 
opera botanica, 

Plukenet assisted Ray in the arrangement of the second volume 
of the Historia Plantarum, According to accounts, he was a botanist 
of some pretensions, but of great modesty, and he published little or 
nothing until he was fifty years of age. Towards the end of his life 
Plukenet was appointed by Queen Anne to be Superintendent of the 
Garden at Hampton Court and Royal Professor of Botany. 

Jan Commelin, 1697-1701. —The great work of Jan Commelin, 
Professor of Botany at Amsterdam, was published between 1697 and 
1701, some years after his death. Its title is Horti Medici Amstelo- 
damensis rariorurn, turn orientalis, quam occidentalis Indiae, aliarumque 
peregrinarurn plantarnm magno studio ac labore, siirntibus civitatis 
Amstelodamensis longa annorurn serie collocatarurn descriptio et icones 
ad vivum aeri incisae. 

This posthumous work of two folio volumes contains splendid 
coloured pictures of many Cape plants, the first of which, ‘‘ Ranun¬ 
culus aethiopicus, etc.” (Knowltonia vesicatoria Sims), is here repro¬ 
duced. For example, facing p. 81 is a very fine figure of Antholyza 
ringens, named Oladiolo aethiopica similis planta ougustifolia, caule 
hirsuto, flore rubicundissimo. The text is in Latin and Dutch, side 
by side. 

Hermann, 1698. —P. Hermann’s Paradisus Batavus, innurmris 
exoticus curiosis herbis, etc., was published in 1698, and another 
edition in 1705. It is a posthumous work, beautifully illustrated, and 
prefaced with an ode to Hermann by E. Hannes. A few South 
African plants are illustrated, but they are not sufficiently important 
to enumerate here. 

Volckamer, 1700. —J. G. Volckamer’s Flora Noribergensis, published 
in 1700, contains a few plates, nearly all of which are of South African 
plants, no doubt at that time objects of considerable curiosity. This 
is an alphabetical catalogue of the Nuremberg garden, in Bavaria, 
South-west Germany. 

Olearius, 1713.—^. C. Olearius, Aloedarium historicum (Historische 
Beschreibung derjenigen Aloen, etc.) (Arnstedt, 1713), pp. 48, tt. 2. 

Bradley, 1716-1727 (ed. 2 : 1734). —Richard Bradley, Professor of 
Botany at Cambridge, published from 1716 to 1727 his History of 
Succulent PlantSy containing the Aloes, Ficoids, Torch-Thistles, etc. A 
second edition appeared in 1734, and contains a number of coloured 
or partly coloured illustrations of South African plants, particularly 
Mesembryanthemum (sensu lato). On the Kew copy of this second 
edition the late Dr. N. E. Brown has pencilled a few of the modern 
names. 
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Kolbe, 1719. —Peter Kolbe published at Nuremberg in 1719 a work 
of two volumes on the Cape, entitled Beschreibung des Vorgebirgs der 
guten Hoffnung und der Hottentotten. An edition in Dutch was pub¬ 
lished in Amsterdam in 1727. I have seen only the latter. It con¬ 
tains a list of plants, many of them with a binomial nomenclature— 
i.e,, many years before its general introduction by Linnaeus in 1753. 
The maps of the country around the Cape are intensely interesting. 

Boerhaave, 1720. —Hermann Boerhaave’s Index alter plantarum 
quae in horto academico Lvgduno Batavo aluntur, published in 1720, 
contained a large number of figures of Cape plants, especially Prote- 
ACEAE. Many of these plates are quoted in the pages of the Flora 
Capensis. There are several Proteas^ which were called by the generic 
name of Lepidocarpodendron, while most of the other genera of Prote- 
ACEAE, such as Leucadendron, were classed under Conocarpodendron. 
Indeed, nearly all the figures in the book are of Proteaceae. 

Boerhaave, ed. ii. 1727. —A second edition appeared in 1727. It 
may be noted here that Linnaeus’ first edition of his Genera Plantar urn 
was dedicated to Boerhaave. 

Tilli, 1723. —M. Tilli, Caialogus plantururn Horti Pisani (Florence, 
1723), pp. 187, tt. 50, contains figures of a few South Afri(;an plants 
(Aloe, etc.). 

Jan Burman, 1737. —Jan Burman, Professor of Botany at Amster¬ 
dam (born 1706, died 1779), in his Themurus Zeylanicus, gives a list 
of nearly 1000 plants collected at the Cape by Hermann, and a second 
list of about 400 of those collected by Oldenland and Hartog. A 
further appendix shows an interesting list of the plants introduced at 
that time into South Africa, The book is dated 1737. It was reprinted 
in 1768 by his son, Nicolaas Laurens Burman, in his famous Flora 
Indica, and arranged after the Linnean system, which had appeared 
fifteen years before. It is little more than a list of names. 

Linnaeus^ 1737. —(1 Linnaeus, Genera Plantarum, the first edition 
of which appeared in 1737, contained descriptions of many South 
African genera. As noted above, it was dedicated to Hermann 
Boerhaave. 

Linnaeus, 1737. —C. Linnaeus, Hortus Clijforlianus (Amsterdam, 
1737). An account of Clifford’s garden in Holland ; contains descrip¬ 
tions of many South African plants and a few illustrations. 

Weinmann, 1737-1745. —J. W. Weinmann, Phytanthozoiconographia, 
Four large volumes published from 1737 to 1745 at Regensburg. The 
text is in Latin and German, and there are many plates of Cape plants, 
those of the genus Aloe being good. 

Jan Burman, 1738-1739.— ^an Burman’s more pretentious work, 
entitled Decades Plantarum Africanarum, appeared in separate parts 
from 1738 to 1739. It contains a beautiful woodcut of the author 
(here reproduced, see p. 562) and 100 excellent pictures of South African 
plants, many of which are preserved in the De Lessert Herbarium at the 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris. 

J. Breyn, 1739.—J. Breyn, Prodromi fasciculi rariorum plantarum 
primus et secundus, etc. (Danzig, 1739), pp. 108, 54, tt. 32; contains 
some South African plants. 

Heister, 1753. —L. Heister, of Brunswick, published in Latin in 
1753 a folio book of twenty-eight pages and three coloured plates of 
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Brunsvigia muUiflora Ait., a well-known South African plant. A 
German edition appeared in 1755. 

Linnaeus^ 1753. —Linnaeus, often styled in Europe the ‘‘ Father of 
Botany mainly because he was the fost to use the binomial system 
of nomenclature, had only a slight connection with the South African 
flora. Indirectly, however, he was concerned with it to a considerable 
extent, because Thunberg, who in turn may be called the “ Father of 



P'rontispiece of Jan Burmann’s Decades Plantarum Africanarum 

(1738-9). 

South African Botany ”, was his pupil. In his famous Species Plant- 
arum, published in 1753, the starting point for botanical nomenclature, 
Linnaeus includes a large number of South African plants. These are 
indicated as being from either ‘‘ Aethiopia ”, “ Africa ”, or sometimes 
more definitely ‘‘ Caput Bonae Spei I have not thought it worth 
while to go through this work to ascertain the exact number of species 
known to him from the Cape, but possibly very few were added by 
the year 1759, when he published the first Flora Capensis, a facsimile 
of the title and a page of which seem worth reproducing (see p. 564). 

Linnaeus, 1769 (the first Flora Capensis). —Linnaeus published this 
small Flora Capensis at Upsala. It consists of nineteen pages. In 
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this he lists no less than 502 species of Cape plants. It is interesting 
to note that he already knew nine species of Diosma, six species of 
Brunitty eleven species of Crassula, seventeen species of Erica, forty 
species of Mesewhryanthenium, twenty-four species of Pelargonium 
(‘' Geranium but only seven species of Senecio ; there are no orchids. 

This interesting little work contains Linnaeus’ impressions of the 
Cape flora. He gives a short enumeration of the animals, a very 


JOANNIS BURMANNI. 

AUt'il DocL in J fort0 Medico Amjlcla^damcnft 
Hoiiiniu'S VrofeJJhris , 

RARIORUM AFRICANARUM 

PLANT ARUM, 

At! vivum dclmcatainm, Iconibns ac deferiptionibui 
illuftraumm 

DEGAS SECUNDA. 



Apnd HENRI CUM BOUSSI^RE. 
MDCCKXXVIU. 


Title page of Jan Jliirrnann’s Decades Plantarurn 
Africa/nnrum (1738-9). 

brief account of the climate, and the cultivated plants which grow 
there from Europe and Asia. Then follow a few notes on the collectors 
Heurnius,^ Hermann, Oldenland and Hartog. 

He says of Cape plants :— 

“ Africanae plantae, imprimis autem capenses, faciem habent asperam, 
duriusculum et obscurum, ut Botanici saepe peritissimi in hortis Botano- 
philorum prime intuitu dignoscant africanas plantas ab ill is, quod verbis 

^ This is the correct spelling, and not “ Huernius ”, as used for the well- 
known genus in Asclepiadaceae. 
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definire difficilius eat, quam ipso usu addiacere. Unde etiam Uajus in 
praefatione ad aupplementnm p. VII. notandum, inqmt, plures fruticum 
et suffruticum species capenses, ramulis et surculis, foliis adeo crebris et 
confertis, ut eos penitus contegant et occultent, undique cinctis, circa hoc 


FLORA 

CAPENSIS, 

Quam 

EX CONSENSU EXPEREENT. FACULT. MED. 

IN ILLUSTRI LYC<EO UPSALIENSI, 

Sus PiLESIDIO 

VIRjmaUSSaaETEXPERIENTISSIMr 

Dn. Doct. caroli 
LINNjEI, 

I: EQUITB AURATl De STELLA POLAR!, 

I S:£ K:£ M:tis ARCHIAT^, 

Meo. et Botan. mOFESSORIS Reo. et Ord. 
Acadbmub Upsaliens. Stockholm. Petrofol. 
Berol. Imper. Lohimmeks. Monspel. 
ToLOS. FiORENT. SOCil, 

PUBLICO EXAMINI SVBMITTIT 

CAROLUS HENR. WANNMAN, 

VFSAUENSIS. 

IN audit, carol, major, die XXX, MAJI, 
Anni WDCCLIX. 

H. A M. S. 


UPSAJLIiE. 



Facsimile of the title page of the first Flora Capenaia, by Linnaeus (1769). 


promontorium reperiri, quam in toto praeterea, quod hactenus noverim, 
terrarum orbe.” ‘ 


^ “ African plants, especially from the Cape, have a rough appearance, are 
rather woody and inconspicuous, so that learned botanists in gardens can 
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Linnaeus, 1760.—In 1760 Linnaeus published his Planiae Africanae 
Rariores (Upsala), forming a part of the Amoenitates Academicae 
(Vol. VI), a publication devoted to physics, medicine and botany. 


^ i II ( 

FLORA CAPENSISi 


MOIStANDRIA. 

MONOGYNIA. 

Catma tndica. 

Amomum Zingiber, 

Gr. paradi/i. 

DIANDRIA. 

MONOGYNIA. 

Olea capenfif, 

Eranthemum tapenje. 

Salvia afr, cxrulea. 

afr. lutecu 
A,tbf0pis. 

TRIANDRIA. 

MONOGYNIA. 

Antholyza ringent, 

athiopicat 
Cunonia. 
Meruma, 

Gladiolus jpicdtnt. 

mgiifitif* 

ranioju!, 

tapitatuf. 

alopecurotdes. 

Ixia alba. 

bulbijera. 

corymboja* 

africana. 

Wachendorfia. tbyr/iffora, 
pnniculata* 
vflhja. 


Commclina africana, 
Schoenus tapenfu. 

Cyperus flajpan, 

minimuf* 

Scirput tapiUaris, 

DIGYNIA, 

Cynofurus ggyptiut. 

TETRANDRIA. 

MONOGYNIA. 

Leucadendr* raeemofum, 
proteetdes. 
tnmeUatum, 
Leptdocarpodendr^ 
rep nt, 
ocaulon. 

Scolymoccphabit, 

Onaroides. 

cucullarum. 

Jiypopbyllocarp, 

Conocarpodendrt 

Cyawides, 

Serrarta, 

Protea argentea. 

fujtii. 

Cephalanthus onmalit. 

Scabiofa africana. 
Spermacoce verficilhta* 

Penesa Sarcocolla. 

mucronata, 

fquarrofa. 

B 2 BIcria 


A page from the first Flora Capensis, by Linnaeus (1759). 

This paper deals with plants collected at the Cape by Heurnius, Her¬ 
mann, Oldenland, Alex. Brown, and Hartog. Alexander Brown was 

distinguish at a glance African plants from others, which is more difficult to 
define in words than to demonstrate in practice. Thus also Ray in the preface 
to the Supplement p. VII, says it should be noted that more Cape species of 
shrubs and imdershrubs with branchlets and shoots so densely covertxl every¬ 
where with leaves that they almost hide them are found around this Cape than 
anywhere else in the whole world, so far as I know.” 
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an Englishman, a surgeon in the East Indies, who collected at the 
Cape whilst en route to the East. The other collectors were from 
Holland. In this work 100 additional species were described, including 
some orchids. The genera Heurnia (Huernia) (Asclepiadaceae), 
Hermannia (Sterculiageae), Oldenlandia (Rubiaceae), and IJartogia, 
commemorate the work of these early Cape travellers. 

J. Burman, 1757. —J. Burman, Wachemdorfia (Amsterdam, 1757), 
pp. 4, t. 1. Two South African species figured; another impression 
of this appeared in 1771. 

Kniphof^ 1757-1764. —»T. H. Kniphof in 1757-1764 i)ublished two 
volumes entitled Botanica in Originali sen Herbarium vivum plantarimi, 
etc. The coloured figures, some of which are of South African plants, 
bear a great resemblance to dried specimens in which the natural 
colouring has been partly preserved. 

N. L. Burman^ 1759. —N. L. Burman, in 1759, published at Leyden 
the first treatise on the genus Geranium ” (= Pelargonium partly), 
in a work of fifty-two pages, entitled S2)eci7nen Botanicum de Geraniis. 
Seventy-four species are described in this work, and two plates of 
woodcuts illustrate ten species. The greater number are South African. 

N. J. Jacquin, 1764-1771 ,—N. J. Jacquin’s Observationum botani- 
carum iconibus ab auctore delineaUs illu<stratarum, Parts 1-4, Vienna, 
1764-1771, is of little importance to South African botanists, only 
very few species being included therein, and this remark applies to 
the same author’s HoHus botanicus Vindobonensisy etc., i)ublished from 
1770 to 1776, with 100 plates. 

N. J. Jacquin, 1781-1793. —But from a South African point of view, 
N, J. Jacquin’s leones Plantarum Rariorumy 1781-1793, consisting of 
three volumes, is very important indeed, as many species are figured 
in colour for the first time, including a large number of South African 
Monocotyledons (Vol. II) and of Pelargonium (Vol. Ill), the ])lates 
being large and well drawn. Fuller descriptions of some of these are 
given in his five volumes of Collectanea ad botaniemn, cheiniam et 
historiam uuturalem spectantia cum figuris ” published from 1786 to 
1796. 

N. J. Jacquin, 1794. —This prolific author also wrote a monograph 
of the genus Oxalis, entitled Oxalis monographia iconibus illustratay 
Vienna, 1794, with excellent coloured plates and dissections of a large 
number of Cape species. The same author’s monumental work, 
Plantarum rariorurn horti caesarei Schonbrunnensis descriptiones et 
iconesy Vienna, 1797-1804, is largely devoted to South African plants, 
the genera Hermannia, Pelargonium, Arctotis and Mesembryanthemum 
(sensu lato) taking a prominent place. Likewise his work devoted to 
Stapelia, Stapeliarum in hortis Vindobonensibus cultarum descriptiones 
figuris coloratis Illustratae, published at Vienna in 1806, with sixty-four 
coloured plates. This author’s final work, Fragmenta botanica figuris 
coloratis illustraia, 1809, contains figures of only a few Cape plants. 

D. de la Roche, 1766. —D. de la Roche, Descriptiones plantarum 
aliquot novarum Disseriatio, Lugd. Batav., 1766, pp. 35, tt. 5, A 
small work describing a few monocotyledons, with uncoloured plates; 
of little importance. 

Bergius, 1767 (September). —In 1767 P. J. Bergius published at 
Stockholm his Descriptiones Plantarum ex Capite Borne Spei. This 
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book is inscribed to Michael Grubb, after whom the genus Orubbia 
was named by Bergius, and consists of 361 pages of very full Latin 
descriptions of Cape plants, with five plates depicting ten species, as 
follows :— 

Tab. I. Colpoon comprefisum Berg.; Nothria repens Berg. 
(Frankenia). 

Tab. II. Grubbia rosniarinifolia Berg. 

Tab. III. Melasma scabrum Berg. ; Dilatris rorymbosa Berg. 

Tab. IV. Stilbe vestita Berg.; Visa nniflora Berg. 

Tab. V. Tharnnochortus fruticosus Berg. ; JAdbeckia pectinata 
Berg. ; Laureinbergia repens Berg. 

In this work the following genera were descTibed for the first time : 
Dilatris, Stilbe, Aulax, Colpoon, Grubbia, Nertandm, Nemia, Melasma, 
Nothria, Cyphia, JAdbeckia, Disa, l^aurembergia, Tharnnochortus. 

It contained descriptions of seventeen species of Leucadendron, six 
of Brunia, twenty-nine of Erica, eleven of Aspalathus, five of Psoraleu, 
nineteen of Gnaphalium (mostly now Helichrysum), eight of Senecio, 
and nine of Arctotis. I give this list to show that already in 1767 a 
fair number of South African plants were known in Europe. The 
plants described by Bergius were brought from the Cape by Mi(;hael 
Grubb, a China merchant, who took home to Sweden a parcel of 
Auge’s plants. The late Professor Macowan complained ^ that Bergius 
did not mention the fact that the plants had been collected by Auge. 
Though this would now be regarded as a very serious omission, one 
must remember that Auge was looked upon as a servant or “ mere 
gardener ”, as Thunberg called him. And Michael Grubb was perhaps 
really a vir gen eras us atque nobilissimns, as described by Bergius, and 
not ‘‘ perfidious and to be dragged up for scarification ”, as Macowan 
would have it, for the omission was perhaps the work of Bergius himself, 
and not of the worthy M. Grubb. 

Linnaeus, Mantissa prima, 1767 (November), —In the same year, 
1767, appeared Linnaeus’ Mantissa prima, which included descriptions 
of various new genera and species from the Cape as well as from other 
parts of the world. According to Sprague,^ this was published in 
November 1767, whilst Bergius’ book appeared in September of that 
year. This is a very important point, for several of Bergius’ names 
have on that account priority over those of Linnaeus, as the same 
species were in some cases described for the first time under different 
names in the two books. Linnaeus complained to Burmann that 
Bergius had never shown him even a single one of his Cape plants, 
and had published his Descriptiones without changing the names of 
sundry new species, which were conspecific with those described in 
the Mantissa, although he (Bergius) had seen proofs of the latter at 
the printers. There have been a few similar cases in the history of 
botany ! 

Taking the names in Bergius’ sequence, therefore, the following 
have precedence over those of Linnaeus and of a few other authors: 
Agathelpis parviflorum (Berg.) Hutch, comb. nov. (Eranthemum parvi^ 
florum Berg.; E. parvifolium Linn. Mant. alt. 1713; A, parvifolia 

1 See Trans. S . Afr. Phil. Soc ,, 4: xxxiv (1886). 

® Sprague in Kew Bulletin, 1929 ; 88. 
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(Linn,) Choisy. Salvia chamelaeagnea Berg. {8. paniculata Linn.). 
Sarcocolla tetragona (Berg.) Salter (Penaea tetragona Berg.; P. Sarcocolla 
Linn. Sarcocolla squamosa Endl.). 

Miller (ed. 8,1768). —In 1768 appeared a monumental English work 
in the shape of Philip Miller’s eighth edition of his Gardeners' Dictionary, 
the first book in this country to be arranged after the Linnaean system. 
Philip Miller was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and was gardener to 
the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at their Botanic Garden in 
Chelsea, and Member of the Botanic Academy at Florence. This is a 
very fine book, considering the date, and contains many references to 
South African plants. 

Nicolaas Burman, 1768. —^As already noted (p. 561), Nicolaas Bur- 
man, the son of Jan Burman, reprinted his father’s list of Cape Plants 
as a supplement to his Flora Indica, 

Linnaeus, 1771. —In 1771 Linnaeus published his Mantissa Altera 
(second supplement), containing species additional to the second 
edition of the Species Plantarum of 1762-1763. Some of the South 
African names in this work, however, are antedated by those of Bergius 
(see p. 567). 

Linnaeus fils, 1781. —The above was soon followed by another 
work, the Supplement of Linnaeus’ son, which was published in 1781, 
and contains further additions to the second edition of the Species 
Plantarum. This supplement was published three years after the 
death of the elder Linnaeus. 

Linnaeus, 1774. —Linnaeus’ Systema Vegetabilium, 6 vols., 844 pp., 
although the first under this title, was called the thirteenth edition, 
because the vegetable kingdom had already been described in twelve 
editions of the Systema Naturae. It reached a sixteenth edition, 
which, with a supplement, appeared in 1828. 

N. Meerburg, 1775-1789 ,—N. Meerburg, Afbeeldingen van Zeldzaame 
Getvassen (Leyden, 1775). Contains a few coloured plates and de¬ 
scriptions of Cape plants; reissued as Plantae rariores vivis coloribus 
depiciae (Leyden, 1789). 

Thunberg, 1775-1818. —Between 1775 and 1818 Thunberg published 
at Upsala many short papers as academical dissertations and in various 
journals. He dealt with the following genera: Hydnora, Ehrharta, 
Reizia, Gardenia, Protea, Omlis, Iris, Ixia, Gladiolus, Aloe, Erica, 
Albuca, Moraea, Restio, Wildenovia, Hermannia, Cyanella, Diosma, 
Melianthium, Drosera, Hydrocotyle, Arctotis, Aspalathus, Blaeria, Antho- 
lyza, Phylica, Brunia, Thesium, Borbonia, Echitis, Lycium, Crassula, 
Mesembryanthemum, Dilatris, Penaea, Hypoxis, Cliffortia, Montinia, 
Papiria, Aiionia, Falkia, Cycas, Avena, Carex, Gorteria, Chironia, 
Oenanthe, Trachelium, Lobelia, Rhamnus, Solanum, Celastrus, Poa, 
Diosma, Hermas, Protea, Galium, Campanula. 

Giseke, 1779. —In 1779 P. D. Giseke, of Hamburg, published an 
interpretation of Plukenet’s works (1691-1705), under which a refer¬ 
ence will be found (p. 560). The title of Giseke’s work is Index 
Linneanus in Leonhardi Pluhenetii opera botanica. 

La Marck, 1788-1817. —Jean La Marck wrote the botanical volumes 
for the great French work entitled Encyclopedic Methodique. There 
are thirteen volumes; the first is dated 1783 and the last appeared 
in 1817. Poiret. —^Vols. 6-13 were written by J. L. M. Poiret, the 
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last five being supplementary to the first eight. There are six volumes 
of 1000 illustrations, which include many South African plants. These 
pictures are usually very good, with numerous dissections of floral 
parts and fruits. Accompanying the plates are three separate volumes 
with short diagnoses of each species, with the genera arranged accord¬ 
ing to the Linnaean system. 

This great work contained descriptions of all the known flowering 
plants, and was thus a prototype of the great De Candollean Prodromus 
commenced seven years later, in 1824. 

L’H^ritier, 1784-1785. —C. L. L’Heritier, Stirpes novae aid minus 
cognitae, etc. (Paris, 1784-1785), pp, 184, tt. 84. Contains figures of 
about ten South African plants. 

Curtis (and others), 1787~to date. —The Botanical Magazine was 
founded by William Curtis in 1787, and is still being published. The 
early volumes contained many coloured figures of Cape plants, which 
were then much grown in European greenhouses. The first fourteen 
volumes were edited by Curtis, and subsequent editors have been 
J. Sims, S. Curtis, Sir W. J. Hooker, Sir J. D. Hooker, Sir W. Thiselton- 
Dyer, Sir David Prain, Dr. O. Stapf, Sir Arthur W. Hill, the late 
Director of Kew, and A. D. Cotton. The magazine is the oldest 
botanical periodical, and it seems remarkable that during the 158 
years of its existence not more than ten editors have guided its 
fortunes, the longest period being that of Sir Joseph Hooker, who 
also wrote most of the text for thirty-nine years. 

L’H^ritier, 1787 -1788. — C, L. L’Heritier, Geraniologia (Paris, 1787- 
1788), tt. 44. Contains very beautiful engravings of South African 
Pelargonium, and Monsonia, but no text. 

Roth, 1787. —A. W. Roth, Botanische Abhandlungen uml Beobacht- 
vngen, Niirnberg, 1787, pp. 53-65. A short paper with descriptions 
of Cape plants entitled ‘‘ Observationes plantarum e Capite Bonae 
SpeiThe following species are described: Iris tricuspidata L., 
Gentiaua exacoides L., Tillaea capensis L., Melanthium rnonopetalum L., 
Pharnaceum incanum L., Crassula ciliata L., Poly gala oppositifolia L., 
P. bracteolata L., Borbonia trinervia L., Selago coccinea L., Pteronia 
rigida Berg., Stoebe aeihiopica L., Arctotis paradoxa L., Lobelia bulbosa 
L., Erica cerinthoides L., E, corifolia L., E. verticillata Berg., Ornitho- 
galum arabicum L., Echium argenteum L., Hermannia trifoliata L., 
Geranium papilionaceum L., and an unnamed Trifolium. 

This work is not of great importance, being additional observations 
and descriptions of known species, drawn up from material collected 
at the Cape by Von Prehn. Roth was a physician at Bremen. 

Thunberg, 1788-1793. —Thunberg’s Travels in Europe, Africa and 
Asia, 4 vols. Contains many botanical notes. The original edition 
in Swedish was published at Upsala from 1788 to 1793 ; the first two 
volumes deal with his African travels. 1794-1795. —The English 
edition was published in London from 1794 to 1795. Extracts from 
this will be found in the chapter on ‘‘ Botanical Exploration.” 

Alton, Hortus Kewensis, 1789. —^The first Curator, or head gardener, 
of the Royal Garden at Kew, William Aiton, was also a keen botanist, 
though much has been written ^ in an endeavour to prove the con- 


^ See Journ, of Botany. 
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trary, and he published in 1789 a famous work, the Hortus Kewensis. 
This is a catalogue of the plants in cultivation at Kew, and contains a 
very large number of Cape plants, most of them introduced by Francis 
Masson. The ‘‘ Hortus Siccus ”, or herbarium of dried specimens, 
made by Aiton is now at the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington, for which it was acquired by Sir Joseph Banks, who 
with Solander had accompanied Captain Cook round the world. 

Hortus Kewensis, ed. 2 (1810-1813). —Just as there were a Linnaeus, 
father and son, so there were also an Aiton and son, for William T. 
Aiton succeeded his father as gardener to the King. He published a 
second edition of the Hortus from 1810 to 1813, and an abridged 
edition of this was published in 1814 for the use of practical gardeners. 
At that date South African plants occupied a leading position in the 
greenhouses of Britain and in Western Europe. 

W. T. Aiton, 1793-1800. —Besides the second edition of the Hortus 
Kewensis, W. T. Aiton also published Delineations of Exotic Plants cul¬ 
tivated in the Royal Garden at Kew, draurn and coloured ... by Francis 
Bauer, botanick painter to His Majesty. Appropriately enough, all the 
thirty plants figured are South African, and all belong to the genus 
Erica. These illustrations were beautifully reproduced from the 
originals, the lithographer being Mackenzie, and there are very fine 
coloured dissections shown. Indeed, so good were the paintings, that 
Aiton says :— 

“ It will appear singular, at first sight, that engravings of plants should 
be published without tho addition of botHni(ial descriptions of their generic 
and s})ecific characters; but it is hoped, that every Botanist will agree, 
when he has exainiried the plates with attention, that it would hav^e been 
an useless task to have compiled, and a superfluous expense to have 
printed, any kind of explanation coiK^erning them; each figure is intended 
to answer itself every question a Botanist can wish to ask, respecting the 
structure of the plant it represents.” 

The plates are large (55 X 38 cm.). 

Haworth, 1794, —^A. H. Haworth in 1794 published his Observations 
on Mesembryanihemum, with descriptions of over 130 species (London, 
1794) ; pp. 480. 

Jacquin, 1794. —N. J. Jacquin, Oxalis Monographia Iconibus Illus- 
trata (Vienna, etc., 1794); pp. 120, tt. 81. Contains good pictures of 
the South African species known at that time. 

Jacquin, 1794-1804, —N. J. Jacquin, Plantar urn Rariorum Horii 
Caesarei Schoenbrunnensis Descriptiones et leones, 4 vols. (Vienna, 
1797-1804). Contains Latin descriptions and large coloured pictures 
of many South African plants grown in the Royal Garden at Schon- 
brunn, Austria. Indispensable to students of the South African flora. 

Thunberg, 1794, —In 1794 the first part of Thunberg’s Prodromus 
Plantarum Capensium appeared. It was dedicated to Nicolus Burmann 
as follows :— 

Viro nobilissimo 
Domino 

Nicol. Laur. Burmanno, 

Med. Doct. et Bract. Amstelaedamens. 

Nec non Botan. Professori 
Illustrissimo, Celeberrimo ! 
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Meo prae aliis patrono et fautori 
longe optimo ! 

Itineris africani et japonicd mea auctori 
faventissimo ! 

in 

Aeternum gratissimae mentis testimonium 
hasce pagellas, uti debui, sacras volui 

C. P. Thunberg. 

Pt. II, 1800. —^All South African plants known up to the time were 
described in this and in the second part, the latter published in 1800. 
They were arranged after the Linnean system. In order to show the 
South African student how artificial was that system, we may glance 
at pp. 2-6, dealing with Class II, Diandria, Monogynta, in which 
the following genera are associated: [Olea, Jasminum], Veronica, 
\Ophrys, Arethum, Serapias, Limodorum, Orchis, Disa, Satyrium], 
Lemna, Salix, Anxutrum, Ounnera. The names of genera enclosed in 
each set of square brackets are actually related, and are still associated 
in the same families, but the others are of very diverse affinities. 
Triandria, with three stamens, of course brought all the Iridaceae 
together, but it also included Valeriana, Ficus, Ruscus, Bryonia, 
(^ucumis, Tragia, Typha, etc. In this work short descriptions of a 
line or one and a half lines are given of each species and genus. 

Thunberg gives a list of authors who had previously written on 
South African plants. These were Plukenet, Boerhaave, Hermann, 
Breyne, Commelin, Burmann, Linnaeus, Berg, Jacquin and others. 
Botanical travellers were Heurn, Hermann, Oldenland, Hartog, Koenig, 
Auge, Sparrman, Paterson, his own companion Masson, and himself. 

Masson, 1796. —^A notable contribution to the early literature of 
South African botany was Francis Masson’s Stapeliae Novae, or a 
collection of several new species of that genus, discovered in the 
interior parts of Africa. Masson had been compelled to leave the 
Cape for fear of losing his collection of living plants because of an 
expected invasion. He employed himself during this enforced vacation 
in writing this remarkable work on the genus Stapelia, It was 
inscribed to the then reigning monarch, King George III. He gives 
figures and descriptions of forty-one species of Stapelia, the paintings 
being generally considered to have been made by a soldier artist 
named Oldenburg. 

Andrews, 1797-1812. —Between the years 1797 and 1812 the brush 
and pen of Henry Andrews,^ of No. 5, Knightsbridge, were very 
active indeed with South African plants. His Botanists' Repository, 
which appeared during the above period, contained coloured pictures 
of very many South African species, Andrews was a botanical painter 
and engraver, and was the son-in-law of John Kennedy, a partner 
with Lee in a nursery at Hammersmith. 

Wendland, 1798-1828. —J. C. Wendland, Ericarum icones et descrip- 
Hones, Hanover, 1798-1823. Two thick volumes of coloured plates 
of Erica ; very good pictures, with dissections of floral parts, the latter, 

^ For an account of Andrews, see Joum, Bot., 1916 : 236. 
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unfortunately, rather small. This work is dedicated to Goorge III, 
King of Great Britain. 

A. P, de Candolle, 1799-1829. —^A. P. de Candolle, Plantarum 
Historia Succulentarum, Paris, 1799-1829, 159 pp., 185 col. pi. Con¬ 
tains pictures of many Cape succulents. 

Andrews, 1802-1830. —The horticultural history of the genus Erica 
towards the close of the eighteenth century was singularly like that of 
its fellow member of the family. Rhododendron, at the close of the 
nineteenth century. In both cases vast numbers of species remained 
unknown in gardens. Thus Andrews, in the introduction to his first 
volume of Coloured Engravings of Heaths, published in 1802, says that 
prior to 1772 the only Ericas known in British gardens were E, vulgaris, 
E, tetralix, E. cinerea and E. vagans, natives of Britain, E, arborea 
from Madeira, the E. herbacea or E, carnea from Switzerland, E, 
mediterranea from Minorca, and E. scoparia, E, viridi-purpurea, E, 
australis, E. ciliaris and E, umbellata from Portugal. A few African 
species were known only by name. In 1771 seeds of two species were 
received at the Hammersmith nursery, from the Cape, the first to 
fiower proving to be E. tubiflora and the other E. concinna. Two 
years afterwards, continues Andrews, Francis Masson, botanical col¬ 
lector to His Majesty at the Cape, “ laid the foundation for the 
celebrity of that superb collection at Kew, which for many years, 
with unrivalled lustre, far outshone all others In 1774 Masson 
introduced eighteen species from South Africa, and thence, according 
to Andrews, “ The accession was so rapid that it would be difficult . . . 
to ascertain the precise date when most of the remaining species were 
introduced, as many different collectors were about this time, or 
shortly after, producing in their collections new species to which they 
each claimed the honour of priority of introduction ”. The same 
story might be written for Rhododendron during the last forty years. 

In 1789 the Hortus Kemensis listed forty-five species of Erica as 
being in cultivation at Kew, whilst only thirteen years later, in 1802, 
there were growing in the nursery of Messrs. Lee and Kennedy, of 
Hammersmith, no less than 228 species and varieties. 

Redouts, 1802-1816. —P. J. Redoute, Les Liliacees, 486 pp., 486 
col. pi., Paris, 1802-1816. Contains beautiful large coloured figures 
of Cape Liliaceae and Ibidaceae ; a very fine work in eight volumes. 

Salisbury, 1802. —R. A. Salisbury, “ On the Species of Erica 
Trans. Linn. Soc., vol. 6, pp. 316-388, 1802. An account of the 
known species giving short Latin diagnoses of each. 

Haworth, 1808. —^A. H. Haworth, Miscellanea Naturalia, etc., 1803, 
pp. 204. Contains accounts of Mesembryanthemum, Tetragonia, Portu- 
laca, and other small genera. 

Andrews, 1804. —H. C. Andrews, The Heathery, or a Monograph 
of the Genus Erica. Contains Latin and English descriptions of the 
known species, with very delightful coloured plates in four volumes 
(1804-1812). A second edition in six volumes appeared in 1845. 

Andrews, 1805. —In 1805 appeared the first volume of Andrews, 
Geraniums : or a Monograph of the Genus Geranium (== Pelargonium). 
This is a fine work, which ran into two volumes, and contained 125, 
coloured plates, executed in very good style. There were nomenclatural 
difficulties even in those days 1 He says in the introduction :— 
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“ This genus has already sustained two innovations; which if we were 
to adopt, we should have six more to make in addition, being already in 
possession of that number of an equally distinct character with the Pelar¬ 
gonium and Erodium, the former having seven fertile tips, the latter five 
only fertile, and these not always permanent; so that, if such generic 
divisions were generally adopted, the approach to botanic science would be 
so choked up with ill-shaped, useless lumber, that, like a castle in a fairy 
tale, guarded by hideous dwarfs, none but a Botanic Quixote would 
attempt investigation. 

“ That it may not be imagined the author promulgates any system 
supported by one party in opposition to those advanced by another, he 
takes this opportimity of observing that at j^resent he walks alone; but in 
the descriptions of five volumes of his Botanist's Repository he was 
assisted by gardeners and cultivators; and in the sixth and last volume by a 
botanist whose oj)inions were diametrically opposite to those of the former. 
The author, therefore, thinks it much better to try his own strength, however 
weak^ than to remain tottering between the support of two such unequal 
crutches'' 

N, J. Jacquin, 1806. —N. J. Jacquin, Stapeliae (Vienna, 1800). A 
very fine work on Stapelia, with Latin descriptions and sixty-four 
large coloured pictures. 

Thunberg, 1807-1813. —In 1807 appeared the first part (pp. 1-144) 
of a more ambitious Flora Capensis by Thunberg, with much longer 
descriptions. The preface contains short accounts of the country and 
climate and fuller details about botanical collectors and botanists, to 
the list of which are added the names of Kolbe, Grubb, Banks and 
Solander, Sonnerat, Oldenburg, Forster (father and son), and Lady 
Ann Monson, To the list of authors were included the titles of their 
works, and the following names added : Aiton, Masson, and Thunberg 
himself. Of himself as a traveller and collector Thunberg says :— 

“Tlumberg, Carol, Petrus, 8uecus, ex occasione, quam in Florae meae 
japonicae yjraefamine indicavi, ad hasce Australis orbis oras perductus, ab 
Amio 1772 usque ad Aimum 1775, omnis generis Naturalia, praecipue vero 
florae capensis dilectissimas Copias sedula et indefessa manu quaesivi, 
collegi, examinavi et doscripsi, Hmic in finem plura suscepi itinera, saopius 
molestiarum et periculi plena, imprimis vero quotannis ad remotiores 
regiones, itinere ])er plurea menses producto, penetravi; atq\ie sic per 

Dunas arenosas, Rivos insidissimos, 

Carro aridissimas, Campos undulatos, 

Littora salsa, Colles lapidosas, 

Alpes altas, Praecipitia montiurn, 

Fruteta spinosa, Sylvasque inconditas, 

pericula vitae adii, feroces gentes et bruta prudentor elusi, Thule hujus 
australis gazas speciosas detegendi gratia, laetus cucurri, sudavi et alsi.” ^ 

On p. 17 is a list of plants cultivated in the Colony, the Opuntia 
(“ Cactus ficus ”) already being introduced. He says of this : “ Cactus 

1 I, Carl Peter Thunberg, a Swede, having been led to these shores of the 
Southern World imder the circumstances given in the preface to my Flora 
Japonica, from the years 1772-1775, have sought out, carefully and diligently, 
collected, examined and described, natural objects of all kinds, especially the 
wonderful riches of the Cape flora. With this object I imdertook several 
journeys, often fraught with hardships and dangers. Indeed at first I penetrated 
every year to the more remote regions, the journeys extending to several 
months; and thus through sandy dunes, treacherous ravines, the parched 
Karoo, undulating plains, salty shores, stony hills, lofty alps, mountain preci¬ 
pices, spiny scrub, and rough woods, I met the dangers of life; I prudently 
eluded ferocious tribes and beasts, and for the sake of discovering the beautiful 
plants of this southern Thule, I joyfully ran, sweated and chilled. 
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ficus spontaneus quandoque et etiam pro sepibus vivis cultus 
occurrit.’’ 

Knight^ 1809. —In 1809 a remarkable work appeared devoted 
entirely to the South African Proteaceae. This was published by 
tJoseph Knight, a Fellow of the Horticultural Society, and a nursery¬ 
man at Chelsea. He approached his task with becoming diffidence, 
for even at that early date there seemed to have developed a rather 
wide gulf between botanists and cultivators. He quotes the experience 
of a celebrated engineer who said that to write an account of the 
Eddystone Lighthouse had caused him more concern than the con¬ 
struction of the building itself. With his account of the Proteaceae 
he found himself in a similar predicament, Knight had been gardener 
to George Hibbert, M.P., of Clapham, a lover of plants, who sent out 
Niven to the Cape for the purpose of enriching his garden with living 
plants, as well as herbarium specimens. The genus Hibbertia was 
named in his honour by Andrews. Hibbert was a merchant, and his 
garden contained the most extensive collection of living Proteas ever 
formed up to that time. 

Britten, the late editor of the Journal of Botany f says of Knight: 
‘‘ We have no evidence that Knight had the slightest claim to be 
considered a botanist, and there can be little doubt that the whole of 
the botanical portion of his work was written by Salisbury.” It is a 
well-known fact that R. A. Salisbury was a man of peculiar tempera¬ 
ment, and he was not apparently a persona grata with some of his 
contemporaries. In the Kew copy of Knight’s work there is pasted 
in a letter from Babington to Hooker in 1870 in which he remarks :— 

‘‘ Knight’s Proteaceae is very curious if the best part of it was 
really carried away from a Linnean meeting and appropriated by 
Salisbury to tease R. Brown. That is the story long since told to me 
by some of the men of that date.” 

If this had been the case it is difficult to believe that a man of 
Knight’s position and integrity could possibly ever have written in 
the preface that ‘‘ Perhaps few works have greater claims to originality 
than the present, not a single line being copied from any other ”. 
In the state of botany at that time there could have been very little 
difference between a botanist and horticulturist, and nowadays at any 
rate it is more fashionable to be both. 

Knight frankly acknowledged the assistance he derived from Salis¬ 
bury’s manuscripts, and Salisbury’s influence is apparent when he says, 
Some new specific names have been proposed, when the old ones 
were manifestly absurd, or positively false ”, for Salisbury was notorious 
for changing names which did not suit his taste or which appeared to 
be unsuitable. It is probable, also, that Salisbury derived some satis¬ 
faction from assisting in the publication of Knight’s work in advance of 
that of Robert Brown, who had at that time in MSS. a classical work 
on the family, his paper being read before the Linnean Society on 
January 17th, 1809, but not published until 1811. 

It is of interest to present-day pjant-lovers to recall that Knight’s 
business as a nurseryman in the King’s Road, Chelsea, for which he 
acquired Hibbert’s living collections, was the foundation of the business 
subsequently carried on under the names of Knight and Perry, and 

1 Journ. Bot., 1886 : 296. 
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later as Messrs. Veitch and Sons, a firm famous at the beginning of 
the present century, and the sponsors of E. H. Wilson’s first collecting 
expedition to China. 

Brown, 1811. —In 1811 there was published a classical account of 
the I^OTEACEAE by Robert Brown, at that time the Librarian of the 
Linnean Society, and afterwards the Keeper of the botanical depart¬ 
ment of the Natural History Museum. Brown had travelled in 
Australia with Captain Flinders. His account brought our knowledge 
of the family up to that date, and was a large and painstaking work. 
As already remarked, some of Brown’s work was antedated by that 
of Knight, many of the latter’s names having to be used in preference 
to those employed in the more learned account by Brown. Circum¬ 
stances such as this have frequently occurred in the botanical world 
since that time, and the ‘‘ pitch queered ” of many classical works by 
the hurried publication of less (carefully prepared treatises. 

J. F. Jacquin, 1811-1844. —J. F. Jacquin, Eclogae planiarnm rario- 
rum, etc. (Vienna, 1811-1844); 2 vols. Contain a few South African 
species ; not important. 

Thunberg, 1811-1818. —^K. Thunberg, Flora Capemis. For the 
first time Thunberg gives full descriptions of the species and their 
synonymy. The second part (pp. 145-386) of this work was published 
in 1811, and the third part (pp. 387-578) in 1813. But the book 
was not a complete Flora Capensis ”, for it ends with the genus 
Poiarnogeton. It was reprinted word for word in two volumes in 1818, 
the first volume again covering the same ground as the first, and as 
far as Poiarnogeton, the second volume from IIeliotropimn {Pentandria, 
Monogynia) as far as Lirneurn {Heptandria). 

C. H. Wehdemann, MSS. and drawings of Cape plants, 1811-1819.— 
Three albums of coloured drawings and MS8. of Cape plants by C. H. 
Wehdemann are known to exist. One is in the botanical library of 
the British Museum (Natural History), bequeathed by General Thomas 
Hardwicke in 1836. It is dated by him ‘‘ Cape Town 2nd January 
1812 ”, and contains sixty drawings, initialled by “ C.H.W. fee.”, 
which are mounted opposite to copies of them, initialled J.W.B.” 
About half the species are accompanied by descriptive notes in Hard¬ 
wicke’s writing. 

A second album is in the possession of Mr. Sidney Mendelssohn, 
and was examined by the late Hr. N. E. Brown, who found it con¬ 
tained sixty-two drawings made by Wehdemann in 1811-12. Twenty- 
one drawings in the Hardwicke album are not represented in the 
Mendelssohn album, and twenty-eight in the latter are absent from 
the former, the sequence of the drawings in the two volumes being 
quite different. 

The third album, formerly owned by Canon F. W. Galpin, and 
now at Kew, contains sixty drawings and descriptions, signed “ C. H. 
Wehdemann ”, the descriptions being in Wehdemann’s handwriting. 
Fourteen of the drawings in this third album are not represented in 
the Hardwicke album, and eight in the latter are lacking in the [now] 
Kew copy, the sequence being different. 

The Kew copy bears the following inscription : 

“ During my travels in the interior of this colony, I have had occasion 

to explore the extensive woods and forest in the district of Plettenberg’s 
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Bay, in order to ascertain the nature and properties of different trees, and 
to find out their usefulness in Arts and Commerce, by a minute examination 
of the nature of the bark and wood and the dimensions of the trunks of 
the trees. 

“ To enable travellers and botanists, or any other person, sent to the 
above-mentioned woods and forest for timber, to acquire with more facility 
a knowledge of trees, etc., I thought it necessary to annex the Dutch name, 
and that of the natives, to each species of tree or shrub known to them. 

“ And if the following description will be of any utility to government, 
with respect to Ship Building, 1 shall think myself fully compensated for 
my trouble, and for having two years of my life devoted to this investigation. 

“ In the perusal of this sketch the courteous reader I trust will excuse 
any incorrectness in the spelling or style, as the underwriter is not acquainted 
with the English orthography.” 

The following is an example of Wehdemann’s text, written in a 
beautifully clear handwriting; this is one of his shortest descriptions 
to show his style :— 

“ Drawing No. 2 
Spartnannia. 

“ A large shrub with straight spreading branches in its trunk about 4 
inch diam.; the bark is very smooth and of a light green colour. This 
plant is very remarkable in respect to the underpart of its bark, which in 
quality is not inferior to the strongest hemp, and by which the colonists 
make very good fish-nets etc.; its foliage is of a pale light green colour 
and soft like velvet,” 

The Kew copy contains the following coloured drawings and descrip¬ 
tions ; the name given by Wehdemann is shown in inverted commas 
and is followed by the identification, where this has been possible. 

1. “ Wild Pisang ”— Strelitzia augvsta Thunb. 

2. “ Sparmannia ”— Sparnnania africana L. f. 

3. “ Bavians Taw ”; “ Baboona Hope ”— Secanione Thunbergii E. Mey. 

4. “ Strelitzia regina ”— Strelitzia reginae Ait. 

5. “ Hibiscus cannabinus ”— Hibiscus Ludwigii Eckl. & Zeyh. 

6. “ Hibiscus vitifolius ”— Hibiscus sp. 

7. “ Orchis-Disa maculata ”— Disa cornuta Swartz. 

8. “ Malva grossulariifolia ”— Malvastrmn capense Gray & Harv. 

9. “ Antholyza tubiflora ”— Watsonia sp. 

10. “ Moraea multiflora ”— Morea ramosissima (L. f.) Druce. 

11. “ Moraea sylvestris ”— Dietes vegeta N.E. Br. 

12. “ Aselepias ”— Asclepias sp. 

13. “ Cafferboom ” ; “ Caffertree ”— Erythrina caffra Thunb. 

14. “ Wilde Fyge ” ; “ Hottentots Kuman ”— Ficus capensis Thunb. (draw¬ 

ing accompanying No. 3). 

15. “ Wilde Castanie ”— Calodendron capense Thunb. 

16. “ Geele Ceur ”— Crotalaria capensis Jacq. 

17. “ Hottentots Buchu ”— Empleurum serrulatum Ait. 

18. “ Wilde Druive ” ; “ Wild Grapes ”— Rhoiciss^is capensis (Burm, f.) Planch. 

19. “ Wilde Granaat ”— Burchellia buhalina (Linn, f.) Sims. 

20. “ Wolvedoom ” ; “ Wulfsthoom ”— Scolopia Zeyheri Szyszyl. 

21. “ Safferaan Tree ”— Elaeodendron croceum DC. 

22. Kruisbess “ Crosberry ”— Qrevna occidentalia It, 

23. “ Lederbast ”; “ Leather Bark ”— Euclea lanceolata E. Mey. 

24. “ Kamasse ^^—Oonioma Kamaasii E. Mey, 

25. “ Hartpeer ” ; “ Hard-pear ”— Olinia cymosa Thunb. var. monstrosa, 

26. “ Hottentots Bitow ”— Osteospermum moniliferum L. 

27. “ Roye hout ”; red wood *"—Ochna arborea Burch. 

28. “ Zwartbast ”; “ black bark ”— Royena lucida L. 

29. “ Hottentots Nutze ”— Halleria lucida L. 

30. “ Hottentots Ninkakara ”— Olinia cymosa Thunb. 
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81. “ Hottentots? Kiibuli ”—Elaeodcrulrcm sphierophyllum Presl. 

82. ‘‘ Koyebast ”; “ red bark ”—Elaeodendron Kramsianwn Sim. 

83. “ Taay-boHcli ” ; “tough buHh ” ; “Hottentots Nanah ”—Uhus laevi¬ 

gata L. 

84. “ Stinkwood ” Ocolea biillata E. Mey. 

85. “Hottentots Buffekloorn ” ; “ lhifal()tliora ventomm S. 

Moore. 

3G. “ Huffolhoorn ”; “ Bufalo horn —Gardenia lioihmannia L. f. 

87. “ Kraay boss ” ; “ Crow bush ”—ttoyeyiu jjallens ddnmb. 

88. “ Eschboom ” ; “ Asli tree - Ekebergia capenslfi Sparnn. 

89. “ Seepbast “ soap bark ” Polygala tnyrtljolia \j. 

40. “ Polygala braeteola ” -Polygnla bracteolafa L. 

41. “ Ijindo tree ” - Trimeria ahnfolia PlaiaOi. 

42. “ Uiiderbosh ”—Trichovladun crlnitiis Pers. 

48. “ PnUea sj^eeiosa Pro tea M undii Kl. 

44. “ VV'itte Els “ White Ash ”—Plafylophas trifoliatas Don. 

45. “ Speekhout ” ; “ ])ork wood ” -Kiggelaria gfricana L. 

40. “ Waelit een bitjo ; “ stoj) a. little ” Seufia nnjrtina (l^urin.) Kurz. 

47. “ Molkhout ” ; “ milkwood ” Sideroxylon inenne L. 

48. “ Hypoerite ”—Turraea obtusifolia Hochst. (flowers in bud ?). 

49. “ IverslioLit “ eherry wood '' —PteroccUistrm trinwpidatus Send. 

50. “ Paarde Piss”; “horse urine ” -IV^^m* lanreolata (h Don. (Leaves 

should bo trifoliate.) 

51. “ Zwart Olyve ” ; “ black olive ” —Olea cxaspcratxi dacq. 

52. “ Solitarius ”—Plttosporuyn viridijloruni Sirns. 

58. “ Zwart Eyserhout “ black ironwood ”—Olea lanrifolia Lam. 

54. “ Hood Els ”; “ rod ash ”—Cunonia eapensis L. 

55. l^eniidoorii ” -Celastrus buxijolms L. 

56. “ Wilde Olie “ Palma Christi ” Hicinus communis L. 

57. “ Wilde Saly ” Brachylaena neriifoUa K. Ur. 

58. “ H assagey ” - t u rtis ia faginea Ait. 

59. “ Boeke ”—Papanea mclanopldaeos Moz. 

60. “ (leelhout “ yellow w’ood ” Podocarpus elotujaia L’Herit. 

Haworth, 1812, —In 1812 Haworth ])ublislie(l in London his !:^ynoims 
Pkmtaruni Sxtcculeniarum, which was offered as a complete enumera- 
tion of succulent plants so far as (‘ultivated in the neighbourhood of 
London, and nearly all in his own collection at Chelsea. Many South 
African jilants were enumerated in this book; for example, he had 
thirty-one species of Sfapelia, 206 speedes of Masembryantheinnyti, and 
sixteen species of Pelargonium. Haworth is described as an ento¬ 
mologist, and was born at Hull in 1768, dying at Chelsea in 1883. 
His herbarium is at Oxford University. Besides the works mentioned, 
he contributed to Andrews’ Botanists' Repository.^ 

S. Edwards, 1815-1847. —S. Edwards’ Botanical Register (London, 
1815-1847). A work similar to the Botanical Magazine, with coloured 
figures, including many South African plants. 

J. F. Jacquin, 1816.— J. F. Jacquin, Synopsis Stapeliarum (Vienna, 
1816). A small work of twelve pages. 

Salm-Dyck, 1817. —J. Salm-Reifferscheid-Dyck, Verzeichniss der 
Verschiedenen Arten und Abarten des Geschlechts Aloe. A catalogue of 
the known species of Aloe, with short Latin descriptions and occasional 
notes ; the Kew copy is a French edition, and is dated March 1817. 

Bauer, 1818. —^Francis Bauer, Strelitzia Depicta, or Coloured. Figures 
of the Known Species of the Genus Strelitzia, from the Drawings in the 
Banksian Library, London, 1818. Consists of the above title-page 
and eleven coloured plates of species of the genus showing habit and 

1 See Journ. BoL, 1916 : 241. 

U 
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with floral dissection. The drawings are very good, bilt there is no 
text. Bauer was botanical painter to His Majesty, King George III. 

Lehmann, 1818. —j. G. C. Lehmann, Plaiiiae e familia Asperifolia- 
rum nuciferae, Berlin, 1818, 478 pp. An account of some Boragina- 
ceous genera, including Lobostemon (under Echinm), 

Loddiges, 1818--1833. —C. Loddiges, P'he Botanical Cabinet (London, 
1818-1833) ; twenty volumes, containing 2000 coloured plates of plants 
cultivated at Loddiges’ nursery at Hackney. Many Cape plants 
depicted. The notes are mainly horticultural. 

Wikstroem, 1818. —J. E. Wikstroem, Granskring af de till Thyme- 
learum viixtordning hdrande slagten och arter ” {Act. Acad. Scient. 
Holm., 1818, pp. 263-354, t. 1). 

Haworth, 1819. —A. H. Haworth, SupplemeMum Plantarum Sue- 
cvlentarv7n (London, 1819, pp. 158). A supplement containing the 
succulent plants added to the gardens of England since the publication 
of his previous work in 1812; many Cape succulents are described. 
Among the remarks in his preface regarding the source of his additions 
occurs the following :— 

** And, as heretofore, first amongst those, and in beauty and management 
yielding to none, stand our lioyal Gardens of Kew ; . . . and the oI(J remark 
respecting Africa, and which is now too trite to be repeated here, may never¬ 
theless be well paraphra. ed by likening it to Kew : Semper aliquid novum, 
ex regio horto Kewen^e.'^ 

Delessert, 1820-1846. —B. Delessert, leones seXeciae plantarum. (Paris, 
1820-1846). A flne work in five volumes. Contains very good plates 
and descriptions of some Cape plants. 

Link and Otto, 1820-1828. —H. F. Link and F. Otto, leones plan¬ 
tar um selectarum horti regii bctartici BeroUnensis . . . (Berlin, 1820- 
1828). In ten parts, (jontaining sixty plates of plants grown in the 
Berlin Botanic Garden, of which fourteen are from South Africa. 

Richard, 1820. —A. Richard, Monographic du genre Hydroeotyle 
(Umbelliferae) (Brussels, 1820), pp. 86, 18 pi. An account of the 
genus as then known, with good black-and-white figures ; text in 
French and Latin. 

Sweet, 1820-1830. —R. Sweet, Geraniaeeae (London, 1820-1830). 
Five volumes of descriptions and coloured plates on the lines of the 
Botanical Magazine, very good pictures of the numerous species of 
Pelargonium, etc., in cultivation at that period. 

Haworth, 1821. —A. H. Haworth, Revisiones Plantarum Succnlen- 
tarum (London, 1821). Includes short descriptions of a large number 
of species of Mesembryanthemum.. This is a supplement to his Synopsis 
Plantarum Sueculentarum. of 1812. 

Herbert, 1821. —W. Herbert, An Appendix (to vol. vi of Edward’s 
Bot. Reg.). A preliminary work on bulbous plants to his larger 
monograph on Aynaryllidaceae (1837). 

Lehmann, 1821. —^1. G. C. Lehmann, leones et Descriptiones nova- 
rum et minus cognitarum stirpium (Hamburg, 1821), pp. 28, tt. 50. 
Contains several very good plates and short descriptions of Bora- 
ginaceae, including Lobostemon (under Echium). 

Reichenbach, 1822-1826.— H. G, L. Reichenbach, Magazin der 
aesiheiischen Botanik, oder Abildung und Beschreibung der filr Oarten- 
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kultuT empfehlensmerthen Geiodchse, etc. (Leipzig, 1822-1826). Fairly 
good coloured plates with dissections, including about fifty Cape plants 
mostly Sterculiaceae (Hermannia). 

Choisy, 1823.-^. G. Choisy, Memoire sur la famille de^ Selaginees 
(Genera, 1823), pp. 44, tt. 5. An account of the family Selaginaceae. 

Schultes’ edition of Thunberg’s Flora Capensis, 1823. —Thunberg’s 
previous work was all reprinted in I. A. Schultes’ edition in 1823, and 
contained in pp. 1-343 of that work, the remainder of the book from 
Erica onwards (pp. 344-803) being published for the first time. Accord¬ 
ing to Schultes’ preface, this remainder was printed from Thunberg’s 
MSS. and Thunberg himself revised the edition from Crassula (p. 279) 
to the end. Thunberg died in August, 1828, at the age of eighty- 
five, and five years after the publication of Schultes’ edition. This 
book is a fitting monument to Thunberg’s work in South Africa, the 
descriptions being very full and accurate. 

But the various editions of the Flora Capensis are not the only 
monuments of Thunberg’s work, for he published a large number of 
short papers on Cape plants. A list of these })apers is given by 
Schultes in his preface under the headings : (1) Opuscula varia in 
diversis Societ. et Acad. Actis impressa ”, and (2) “ Gissertationes ” 
published in the Journal of the Linnean Society of London in 1791 and 
1794. At the end of this interesting Flora Capensis there is an 
exceptionally large list of errata (two and a half pages). 

Sweet, 1823-1829. —R. Sweet, The British Flower Garden (London, 
1823-1829), 3 vols., with coloured plates after the manner of the 
Botanical Magazme ] ser. II (London, 1831-1838), 4 vols. Contains 
plates of Cape plants. 

Bartling, 1824-1825.— F. G. Bartling, Beitrdge zur Botanik (Got¬ 
tingen, 1824-1825). First part deals with South African Rutaoeae, 
the second, entitled Descriptiones plantarum novarum vel minus cogni- 
tarum, by Wendland, describes seventeen Cape plants, 

Cruse, 1825.— W. Cruse, l)e Rubiaceis Capensibus praecipue de 
genere Anihospermo (Berlin, 1825), pp. 24, tt. 2. An account of the 
genera Anthospermum, Ambraria, Galopina ; a similar account appeared 
in Linnaea 6 : 1-21 (1831). 

Jussieu, 1825* —A. de Jussieu, Mmnoire sur les Rutacees (Paris, 
1825), pp. 160, tt. 14-29. Includes the Cape Rutaceae, very good 
plates of floral dissections. 

Bresler, 1826. —M. Bresler, Generis Asparagi Historia Naturalis 
atque Medica Dissertatio (Berlin, 1826), pp. 46. An account of the 
genus Asparagus, 

Brongniart, 1826.— ^A. Brongniart, Memoire sur la Famille des 
Rhamnees (Paris, 1826), pp. 78, tt. 1-6. Deals with the few Cape 
species of Rhamnaceae. 

Brongniart, 1826. —^A. Brongniart, Memoire sur la Famille des 
Bruniacees {Linnaea, 8 : 357-389 (1826)). An account of the family 
Bruniacbae. 

Chamisso, 1826-1836. —A. von Chamisso, ‘‘ De Plantis in Expedi- 
tione Speculatoria Romanzoffiana observatis rationem ” {Linnaea, 1-10 ; 
Berlin, 1826-1836). An enumeration of the plants collected on the 
Russian exploring expedition fitted out in 1815 by Count RomanzofF; 
collections were made at the Cape from 31st March to 8th April, 1818. 
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Schlechtendahly 1826. —D. F. L. von Schlechtendahl, Ueberdie Melan- 
thiaceen am Vorgebirge der guter Hoffnung {lAnnaea, 1 : 78-95 (1826)). 
An account of the Cape members of the Liliaceous tribe Melanthieae. 

Schlechtendahl, 1826. —D. F. L. von Schlechtendahl, Plantarum 
capensium descriptiones ex schedis derelictis Bergianis ” (Linnaea, 
1 : 250-258 (1826)). MS. notes of C. W. Bergius (not P. Bergius), a 
young Berlin man who went to Cape Town to practise medicine, but 
died early; he sent plants and animals to the Berlin Museum. The 
paper includes a (coloured j)late of Cadaba jujicea Benth. {Srhepperia 
jtmcea 1)C.) (Cauparidaceae). 

Ker, 1827. —»). B, Ker, Iridcarum Genera (Brussels, 1827), pp. 158. 
An account of the family Iridaceae, as known at that date. 

Bauer, 1830-1838. —F. Bauer, Illu.straiions of Orchidaceous Plants, 
with notes and prefatory remarks by John Lindlcy (London, 18JO- 
1838). Very fine coloured drawings, including some Cape species. 

Bowie, 1830. —According to MacOwan and Bolus, J. Bowie jiub- 
lished certain papers in the South African Quarterly Journal as follows : 
(1) “Sketches of the Botany of South Africa”, vol. 1, 1830, ])p. 
27-36, a list of 209 plants generally flowering in December, January, 
February, and March, in the Ca})e District. (2) “ On the Exotic 
Plants which have been Introduced into South Africa ”, vol. 1, 1830, 
pp, 160-171, 293-304, 408-413. (3) “On the Si)ecies of Aloe and 

Gasteria ”, vol. 1, 1830, pp. 90-91. 

A. de Candolle, 1830. —Alphonse de C'andolle, Monographic des 
CainpanuUes (Paris, 1830). Includes the South Afric^an sj)ecies. 

Ecklon, 1830. —C, F. Ecklon, L isi of Plants found in the District of 
Uitenhage from July 1828 to February 1830, together with a description 
of some new species. 

This paper was published in the South African Quarterly Jouimal 
for 1830, pp. 358-379, and there is a typewritten copy at Kew. It 
deals with collections of plants by Ecklon from A, the Adow district; 
B, the hills in the vicinity of IJiteiiliage and between the Zwartkop 
and Sunday Rivers ; C, the fields of the Zwartkops River; D, the 
banks of Zwartkops and Sunday Rivers ; E, the sea-shore of Algoa 
Bay, from the mouth of Sunday’s River to Cape Recief; F, plains 
under the mountains of Winturhoek, Van Staaden’s River, and the 
hills near Port Elizabeth ; G, mountains at Van Staaden’s River, from 
500 to 2500 ft. ; H, hills and forest of Krakakamma ; I, Zuurberg. 

The systematic list of plants is arranged according to Sprengel’s 
“ General View of the Vegetable Kingdom according to the Natural 
Affinities ”, one or more of the above letters appearing after each 
entry indicating in which district the plants were found. A few new 
species were described in the paper. 

Nees, 1830. —C. G. Nees ab Esenbeck, Beitrag zur Kenntniss der 
Familien der Restiaceen in RUcksicht auf Gattungen and Arten ; Linnaea 
1 : 627-666 (1830). An account of the South African Resiiaceae ; see 
additions 7 : 614-619 (1832). 

W. J. Hooker, 1880-1848. —W. J. Hooker, Botanical Miscellany 
(London, 1830-1833) and The Journal of Botany (1834-1842). Contain 
many references to South African botany. Similarly, The London 
Journal of Botany (1844-1848). Contains many valuable accounts of 
Cape plants. 
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Lindley, 1830-1840,— J. Lindley, The Genera ami Species of Orchid¬ 
aceous Plants (London, 1830-1840), pp. 663. A compendiimi of the 
family as known at that time; des(a’ij)tions in Latin, notes in 
English. 

CartnichaeL 1831. —1). Carmichael, in Hooker’s Botanical Miscellany 
2 : 1“69, 269-289 (1831) ; Botany of Portions of South Africa. Notes 
on botany by this author, who was a (Captain in the 72nd Regiment 
in 1806. 

ChamissOy 1831. —A. von Chamisso, '' Rlantae Ecklonianae ”, Liri- 
naea, 6 : 343-361 (1831). Enumeration of some of Ecklon’s plants; 

8 : 62-66 (1833). 

Bartling, 1832.—F. G. Bartling, “Plantae Ecklonianae ”, Linnaea, 
7 : 638-641, 620-662 (1832). Deals with various small families col- 
lecited by E(;klon. 

Bent'ham, 1832-1836. — G. Bentham, Lahiafariim Genera et Species 
(London, 1832-1836), ])p. 783. A monumental account of the family 
Labiatae, including the South African spe(‘ies. 

Lessing, 1832. —In 1832 there appeared in Berlin a work of con¬ 
siderable importance to South African botany. This was C. F. Lessing’s 
Synopsis Generuvi Cornpositarntn earmnque IHspositionis Novae Ten- 
taynen Monographis Muliarum Capenshm, Interjectis. This gave an 
acH^ount of the family as known at that time, and, as the sub-title 
indicates, the South African re})resentatives were ac;(H)rded more full 
treatment- than othei’s. The book was dedi(;ated to Alexander von 
Humboldt, and is something of a classic? for the family Compositae. 

Lessing, 1832. — C. F. Lessing, I)e Generihus Oynarocephala/rum atque 
de speciebus generis Arciotidis (Berlin, 1832), pp. 30. Contains an 
account of Ardotis. 

Meyer, 1832. —E. H. F. Meyer, Plantae Ecklonianae, Legumi- 
nosae ”, Linnaea, 7 : 146 -173 (1832). An ac(;ount of Ecklon’s LEgcJMi- 

NOSAE. 

Nees, 1832.— C. G. Nees ab Esenbeck, (\ypera(?eao Capenses 
Ecklonianae”, Linnaea, 7 : 491-637 (1832). An account of Ecklon’s 
(h^PERACEAE. 

Schrader, 1832. —H. A. Schrader, Analecta ad Florani Capensem, ; 
(JvPERACEAE (Gottiiigen, 1832), pp. 66, tt. 4. 

Klotzsch, 1833. — d. F. Klotzsch, “ Ericearum a cel. Adelberto de 
Chamisso descriptarum ; pars additta ” (Linnaea, 8 : 666-669 (1833) ; 

9 : 350-367 ; 10 : 312-366 ; 12 : 211-247, 497-643). Latin descrip¬ 
tions of Cape Ericaceae from various collectors. 

Kunth, 1833-1850.— K. S. Kunth, Enurneratio plantarurn oynnium 
hucusqne cogniiarum, etc. (Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1833-1860), 6 vols. 
Deals with most of the then known Monocotyledons ; may be used in 
conjunction with De Candolle’s Prodroynus, which did not include 
Monocotyledons, and of which the first part was published in 1824. 

Nees, 1833. —C. G. Nees ab Esenbeck, Ueber Schrader’s Analecta, 
verglichen mit Nees von Esenbeck Erlauterungen der Capschen 
Cyperaceen in Herrn Ecklon’s Sammlung ”, Linnaea, 8 : 75-94 (1833). 
Notes on Ecklon’s Cyperaceae. 

D. Don, 1834.— D. Don, ‘‘ An Attempt at a New Arrangement of 
the Ericaceae ” (Edinb. New Phil, Journ,, 17 : 160-160 (1834)). Genera 
classified with short Latin descriptions. 
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Lehmann, 1834. —J. G. C. Lehmann, De Plantus Cycadeis praesertim 
Africae Australis (Hamburg, 1834), pp. 14, tt. 5. Eleven species of 
Eucephalarlos described. 

Salm^Dyck, 1834. —<1. Salm-R.-Byck, Horlus Dyckensis (Husseldorf, 
1834). List of species cultivated in Dyck’s garden at Dusseldorf. 

E, H. F. Meyer, 1835-1837. —The magnificent collection of plants 
made in South Africa during eight years by J. F. Drege was mainly 
worked out by Ernest H. F. Meyer, who gave an account of many of 
them in a work entitled Comrneutariormri de Plantis Africae Australioris 
quas per octo annos collegit ohservationihusque yuan useripiis illustravit 
Johannes Franciscus Drege. Volume 1, fascicle 1, is dated 1835, and 
contains the Papilionaceae, (‘'aesalpinia(^eae and Mimosaceae. 
The second fascicle is dated 1837, and deals with some families of 
Metachlamydeae (Gamopetalae). 

Nees, 1836. —C. G. Nees ab Esenbec^k, '' Cyperaceae Capenses 
secundum novissimas Ecklonii collectiones, Linnaea, 10 : 129-207 
(1836). Additional species of Cyperaceae collected by Ecklon. 

Presl, 1836. —K. B. Presl, Prodrornus rnmiographiae Lobeliacearuyn 
(Prague, 1836), pp. 52. Account of Lobeliaceae. 

Salm-Dyck, 1836-1863.— J. Salm-Dyck, Monographia generurn Aloes 
et Mesernbrianthemi (Bonn, 1836-1863). 

Buek, 1837. —H. W. Buek, Echia Capensia ” (Linnaea, 11 : 129- 
149 (1837)). An account of the genus (text entirely in Latin). 

Herbert, 1837. —W. Herbert, Arnaryllidaceae (London, 1837), pp. 
428, tt. 48, coloured. A classical account of the family as known at 
that time. Herberlia, the Journal of the Amaryllis Society of America, 
is founded in Herbert’s honour. 

W. J. Hooker and others, 1837->.— W. J. Hooker and others, 
leones Plantarum (London, 1837 ->); figures and descriptions of new, 
rare and interesting species, including many South African. Still 
being published at Kew, edited by the Director. 

de Vriese, 1837. —W. H. de Vriese, Nova Species Cycadearum 
Africae Australis (Amsterdam, 1837); from Tydschrift voor Nat. 
Geschiedenis en Phys., 4 : 409-425, tt. 1-5. 

Harvey, 1838. — w. H. Harvey, Genera of South African Playits 
(Cape Town, 1838), pp. 483. A classical work on the genera of South 
African plants. A posthumous second edition, edited by J. D. Hooker, 
was published in London in 1868. 

Link, Klotzsch and Otto, 1840-1844. —H. F. Link, F. Klotzsch and 
F. Otto, leones Plantarum rariorum hort. reg. bot. Berol. (1840-1844). 
Contains coloured plates of a few plants from the Cape cultivated at 
Berlin. 

Meisner, 1840. —K. F. Meisner, ‘‘ Synopsis Thymelearum, Poly- 
gonearum et Begoniarum Africae Australis ” {Linnaea, 14 : 385-502 
(1840)). Accounts of the families mentioned are given. 

Schlechtendahl, 1840.— D. F. L. von Schlechtendahl, ‘‘ Ueber die 
von Thunberg in der Flora Capensis aufgestellten Carices ” {Linnaea, 
14 : 350-361 (1840)). A discussion of the species of Carex in Schultes’ 
edition of Thunberg’s Flora Capensis. 

Loudon, 1841.-^. W. Loudon, The Ladies' Flower Garden of 
Ornamental Bulbous Plants (London, 1841), pp. 270, tt. 58. Plates in 
colour, including many South African species. 
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Nees, 1841. —C. G. Nees ab Esenbeck, ‘‘ Acanthaceae Africae Austra- 
lioris ab Ecklonio collectae, adiectis nonnullis Dregeanis ”, Linnaea, 15 : 
351-376 (1841). An account of Ecklon’s and Drege’s Acanthaceae. 

Nees, 1841. —C. G. Nees von Esenbeck, Florae Africae australioris 
monographicae /. Grarnineae (Glogau (Prussia), 1841, pp. 491). The 
subtitle is “ Gluraaceae capenses The distribution tables at the end 
are the work of Drege, and refer to his Zwei Pflanzengeographische 
Docmnente, revised by C. T. Beilschmid, with additional localities by 
Ecklon. This is an account in Latin of South African grasses known 
at that period. 

Miquel, 1842.— F. A. W. Miquel, Moriographia Cycadearum, 1842, 
pp. 82, tt. 8. An account of the Cycads. 

Walpers, 1842-1848 .—W. G. Walpers, Repertormm boianice^ Sys- 
tematicae (Leipzig, 1842-1848), 6 vols. An important general taxo¬ 
nomic work. 

Drige, 1843. — »T. F. Drege, “ Zwei Pflanzengeographische Docu- 
rnente, nebst einer Einleitimg von E. Meyer ”, supplement to Flora, 
1843 (Regensburg), pp. 230, with map of geographical areas ; a classical 
work. Macowan and Bolus say of it: “ The most valuable published 
record of phytogeographical facts relating to the Cape ”. 

Regel, 1843. —E. Regel, Die Kultnr nnd A ufzaeMnng der in denUschen 
und englischen Oaerten befindlichen Eriken . . . (Zurich, 1843), pp. 189, 
tt. 3. An account in German of the species of Erica in cultivation at 
that time in Germany and Britain. 

Schultz, 1843. — K, H. Schultz (—Schultz Bipontius), ‘‘Revision 
of CoMPOSiTAE ”, in Walpers Repert. Rot., 2 : 538-704, 944-993 (1843); 
6 : 88-366 (1846-1847). 

Krauss, Enumeration, 1844. —^A very important contribution to the 
flora of South Africa appeared in the periodical entitled Flora in the 
year 1844, p. 261, and was reprinted separately in 1846. This 
was an enumeration of the fine collection made by Dr. Ferninand 
Krauss during 1838-1840. His collections had been partly worked 
out and published previous to this list, by Hochstetter in Flora, by 
Meisner in Hooker’s Journal of Botany, by von Flotow in Linnaea, 
and Schultz Bipontius in Walpers’ Repertorivin, and these same authors 
assisted in the enumeration, besides others, such as Buchinger and 
Bernhardi for the flowering plants. 

A “ Conspectus ” of the families collected by Krauss is given in 
Flora for 1846, pp. 216-219. He gathered 2308 species (mostly 
flowering plants), of which 340 were new to science, and among them 
were thirty-four new genera. He collected as many as 304 Com- 
posiTAE, seventy-five Ericaceae, fifty-nine Scrophulariaceae, fifty- 
four Euphorbiaceae, seventy-one Iridaceae, seventy-six Cyperaceae, 
and seventy-seven grasses. 

The dates of the various parts of the Enumeration are as follows:— 

Krauss Enumeration in Flora :— 

1844: pp. 261-274 (7th May); 277-307 (14th May); the Catalogue starts 
at p. 287, 346-369 (7th June); 423-432 (7th July); 651-556 (28th August); 
667-682 (2l8t October); • Enumeration of the CoMPOstTAE by Schultz Bipontius, 
692-702 (28th October); 767-783 (7th December); 819-835 (28th December). 

1846: pp. 66-80 (7th February); 81-93 (14th February): 305-314 (28th 
May); 337-344 (14th June); 753-764 (28th December). 

1846: pp. 113-121 (28th February); 129-138 (7th March);—Cryptogams, 
209-219 (14th April). 
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Presl, 1844.—K. B. Presl, Botanische Bemerkungen (Prague, 1844), 
pp. 154. Descriptions and critii^al notes on South African plants, 
mainly the collections of Drege, Ecklon and Zeyher, 

Burke, 1845-1846.—Burke’s Travels; see Hook. Lond. Joiirn. of 
Bot., IV, 64:D653; V, 14-22, 109-134, 313-344, 430-435 (London, 
1845-1846). 

Sonder, 1846.—0. W. Sender, Revision der HeUophileeri (Hamburg, 
1846), pp. 177-280, tt. 13. A revision of lleliophila, with a dichoto¬ 
mous key. 

Dr^ge, 1847.— J. F. Drege, ‘‘ Standorter Verzeichniss der von C. Ti. 
Zeyher in Sud-Afrika gesammelten Phanzen ” {Linnaea, 19 : 583-598), 
Halle, 1847. List of localities in whi(;h Zeyher collected. 

Drdge, 1847-1848.— d. F. Drege, “ Vergleichungen der von Ecklon 
und Zeyher und von Drege gesammelten siidafrikanischen Pflanzen 
mit den Exemplaren von Zeyher’s neuesten Sammlungen ...” {Lin- 
naea, 19 : 599-680 ; 20 : 183-258 (1847-1848)). 

Pappe, 1847.—C. W. L. i^ippe, List of South African Indigenous 
Plants used as Remedies . . . (Cape Town, 1847), pp. 14. 

Walpers, 1848-1868. —W. G. Walpers, Anvales hota7iices sysiernaticae 
(Leipsig, 1848-1868), 7 vols. An important work. 

Miquel, 1849.—F. A. W. Miquel, Over de Afrikaansche Vyge boomen 
(Amsterdam, 1849), pp. 40, tt. 5. An account of the African species 
of Ficus. 

Roupell, 1849.—^A. E. Roupell, Specimens of the Flora of South 
Africa (London, 1849); ten coloured plates. Very large and beautiful 
coloured drawings, with notes by Harvey. 

Pappe, 1850.— C. W. L. Pappe, a medical doctor at the (^ape, j)ub- 
lished in 1850 his Florae Capensis Medicae Prbdromus. being an enumera¬ 
tion of South African indigenous plants used as remedies by the (colonists 
of the Cape of Good Hope. It is a paper of thirty-two pages. Ed. II, 
1857.—^A second edition was issued in 1857, ami occupied fifty-three 
pages. 

Pappe, 1854,— C. W. L. Pappe, M.D., in 1854 having become Colonial 
Botanist and Professor of Botany in the South African (V)llege, pub¬ 
lished his Silva Oapensis or a Description of South African Forest 
Trees ami Arborescent Shrubs used for Technical a7id Eco7i07mcal Pur¬ 
poses. It was a commentary on a collection of South African indige¬ 
nous woods transmitted by the government to the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1855, and dealt with seventy-seven species. 

Klinsmann, 1855.—E. F. Klinsmann, Clavis Breijniana, a 

key to the works of J. Breynius {g.v.) [Danzig, 1855], pp. 20. The 
names used by this author and their modern equivalents are given 
in parallel columns. 

de Candolle, 1856.—A. L. P. P. de Candolle, Especes Nouvelles da 
Genre Thesium (from the Soc. Phys. et Hist. Nat. Geneva, 28th May, 
1856, and 6th June, 1857). 

Klinsmann, 1856.—E. F. Klinsmann, Clavis Dilleniaun ad hortum 
Elthamensem [Danzig, 1856], pp. 31. A key to Dillenius’ Horius 
EUharnensis. 

Sonder, 1857.—0. W. Sender, ‘‘ Enumeratio Santalacearum in 
Africa Australi Extratropica crescentium quas Dr. Ecklon et C. Zeyher 
collegerunt ”, Flora, 1857 (21st June), pp. 13. An enumeration of 
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Ecklon and Zeyher’s 8antalaceae published only three weeks after 
the second part of de Candolle’s work quoted above. 

Sender, 1857. —O. W. Sonder, Nachschrift zu meiner Enumeratio 
Santalacearum Africae Australis ”, Fima, 1857 (14th July), pp. 7. 

Wyley, 1857. —^A. Wyley, Notes on the Botanical Features of Nama- 
qualund (Cape Town, 1857); in a report on Geology. 

Chapman, 1858. —J. Chapman, Travels in the Interior of South 
Africa (London, 1858), 2 vols. ; botanical appendix by J. Sanderson 
and E. Armitage. 

Pappe, 1858. —In 1858 Pappe, in collaboration with the Hon. 
Rawson W. Rawson, issued an account of the ferns of the Cape 
entitled Synopsis Filicimi Africae Australis. It covered fifty-seven 
pages of descriptive text. 

W. H. Harvey, Thesaurus Capensis, 1859-1863. —This (jonsists of 
illustrations of the South African flora, with brief descriptions of 
specdmens selected from the Dublin University Herbarium, of which 
Harvey was Keeper. The work was admirably conceived and executed 
on the lines of Hooker’s leones Plantarum and was designed to be a 
running Supplement and Illustration of the Flora Capensis In it 
are illustrated “ new, unfigured, or little known plants, or sucjh as by 
their structure, use, or beauty, specially recommend themselves to 
notice 

Only two volumes were published, each containing 100 lithographed 
plates. Many striking plants were depicted, and it is much to be 
regretted that the work was not continued when the Flora Capemsis 
was revived at Kew. It should be noted that the plants were drawn 
and even lithographed by Harvey himself. In those days Harvey was 
truly the doyen of South African botany, a mantle later borne by N. E. 
Brown at Kew. 

Harvey and Sender’s Flora Capensis, 1859-1925 (1933). —In 1850 
appeared the first volume of the classical work on the flora of South 
Africa, namely the Flora Capensis of W. H. Harvey of Dublin and 
(3. W. Sonder of Hamburg. Extreme nationalism was not then the 
fashion, and botany, happily, knew no frontiers. 

The first volume was dedicated to Sir George Grey, at that time 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and was published in Dublin. The Parliament of South Africa 
gave a liberal grant towards publication. 

The work was prefaced by a chapter as an ‘‘ introduction to 
botany ”, with a conspectus of the families so far as published, which 
included most of Bentham and Hooker’s Thalamiflorae and Disoi- 

FLORAE. 

The authors remarked that it was scarcely possible to say definitely 
to what number of volumes the descriptive matter would extend. 
They thought it would require at least five volumes of the size of the 
first, and that they could scarcely be completed in less than ten years. 
Little did they dream that the work would occupy seven volumes, 
several of them twice as bulky as the first, and that the final part 
would not be completed until 1925,^ that is to say seventy-four years 
after its commencement. 

^ Actually the whole was not published until the appearance of the Supple¬ 
ment to Vol. V, Section 2, containing the GymnoapermSf in 1933. 

U2 
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It may provide some botanical history if I enumerate here the 
principal contributors to this monumental work. 

Volume I by Harvey and Sender, each author working independ¬ 
ently ; Volume II, the same, Harvey being responsible for the 
Leguminosae and Sender the genus Mesembryanthemum and Umbel- 
LIFERAE, which occupied most of it. 

Four-fifths of Volume HI was taken up by the family Compositae, 
the remainder being by Sender. This volume appeared between 
1864 and 1865, but unfortunately nothing further was published by 
these authors, for Harvey died early in 1866. His connection with 
the flora of South Africa had begun with his appointment as (Colonial 
Treasurer in 1835, a post at first allotted to his brother. He spent 
his days at official work and his nights in botanical pursuits, and 
largely through overwork his health was impaired, and he returned 
to Dublin in 1841. In 1844 he was appointed Keeper of the Herbarium 
of the Dublin University, to which he presented his herbarium of 
nearly 10,000 species. Later he visited the United States, and then 
made a voyage round the world, after whidi he suc^ceeded to the 
chair of botany in Dublin University. Though in poor health, he 
laboured assiduously until 1866, in the spring of which year he visited 
Lady Hooker, the widow of Sir William J. Hooker, in whose house at 
Torquay he died on 15th May, a brilliant career cut short at the early 
age of fifty-five years.^ 

The genus Harveya (Soropjiulariaceae) commemorates his name 
in the annals of South African botany. 

Although in the preface to the third volume there is mention of 
volume four as “ shortly to be in preparation for the press ”, little was 
found among Harvey’s papers. And his co-author, Sonder, who died 
in 1881, contributed nothing further to the work. 

Its continuation was urged upon Kew by Sir Henry Barkly, 
Governor of the Cape from 1870 to 1877, and Sir Joseph I). Hooker, 
then Director at Kew, entrusted the task to his Assistant Director, 
Sir W. T. Thiseltoii-Dyer. Although the name of the last-mentioned 
appeared as editor of the remainder of the Flora, he wrote no 
part of it, his official duties at Kew being too heavy to allow him 
to do so. 

Volume VI was the first to appear after the long interval following 
Harvey’s death, the whole of this being the work of J. G. Baker, 
Keeper of the Herbarium and Library at Kew. It dealt with most of 
the petaloid Monocotyledons, of which he was the acknowledged 
authority, and though botanists nowadays may cavil at some of his 
work, he rendered a very great service to South African botany, for 
he had to deal with a very difficult and at that time comparatively 
little-known group. This volume appeared from 1896 to 1897. 

Volume VII was the next published (1897-1900), and dealt mainly 
with Glumaceous Monocotyledons, N. E. Brown was responsible for 
the Pontederiaceae, Eriocaulaoeae, Typhaceae,Flagellariaceae, 
Araceae and Xyridaceae; C. B. Clarke the Commelinaceae and 
Cyperaceae; J, G. Baker the Juncaceae ; Arthur Bennett the Naida- 
ceae ; M. T. Masters the Restiaceae ; whilst the difficult task of the 
Gramineae was allotted to 0. Stapf, Austrian born and naturalised, 

1 For further details see Joum, Bot., 1866 : 236. 
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who later succeeded W. B. Hemsley as Keeper of the Herbarium and 
Library, and to whom I owed much for inspiration in botanical work 
in my own early days. 

Although C. H. Wright's name appears only as the author of the 
Palmae (very few in South Africa), he did a large amount of the 
editorial work for Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, and he was responsible 
for reading all the manuscript and for seeing the work through the 
press. Likewise N. E. Brown was responsible for the correctness of 
the geographical recjords. 

The next portion of the Flora to be published (1901) was Part I 
of Volume V, occupied mainly by Acuntjtac^eae l)y B. Clarke, 
Myoporaceae, Selaotnac^eae by R. A. Rolfe, and Verbenaceae by 
H. H. W. Pearson, the latter at a later date bec^oming the first Director 
of the Botanic Garden at Kirstenbosch. 

Volume IV, Section 2, appeared in the year 1904, and contained 
the H YDROPHYLLAC^EAE, SOLANACEAE and I^ORAGINAC EAE by C. H. 
Wright; the Convolvulac^eae by J. C. Baker and Wright; the Sc^ro- 
piiULARTACEAE, a large and difficult family, by W. P. Hiern ; the 
Lentibulariac^eae and Pedaliaceae by O. Stapf; the (tJesneriac^eae 
by (\ B. Clarke ; the Bigxoniac^eae by T. A. Sprague. 

The year 1909 saw the publication of a very big ])ortion of the 
Flora, In this impressive volume F. Guthrie and H. Bolus elaborated 
the large family Ericaceae, part of it also being done and some of 
it revised by N. E. Brown; Plumbaginaceae by C. H. Wright; 
Pkimulaceae, Myrsinaceae, Ole ace a e and Sapotaceae from MS. 
left by Harvey; Ebexac^eae by W. P, Hiern; Apocynaceae by 0. 
Sta^if; the large and difficult family Asclepiadaceae by N. E. Brown; 
Loganiaceae by D. Prain and H. A. Cummins, and Gentianaceae by 
A. W. Hill and D. Prain. 

The third section of Volume V was published in 1912 and 1913, 
and dealt with the large family Orcuiidaceae by R. A. Rolfe, ancl 
the small families Hydrocharitaceae, Burmanniaceae and Sci- 
TAMiNEAE by (\ H. Wright, whilst the four parts of Section 2 of the 
same volume completed the Flora and appeared in 1915, 1920, and 
1925. In this volume Balamophoraceae and Thymelaeaceae were 
elaborated by C. H. Wright, Penaeaceae and Geissolomataceae by 
Miss E. L. Stephens, the Loranthaceae by T. A. Sprague, San- 
talaceae by A. W. Hill, the Euphorbiaceae by N. E. Brown, J. 
Hutchinson and 1). Prain, Ulmaceae and Urticaceae by N. E. 
Brown, Moraceae and Myricaceae by J. Hutchinson and the 
('eratophyllaceae, Betulaceae and Salicac^eae by S. A. Skan. 
Responsibility for the large and difficult family Proteaceae was 
shared by 0. Stapf, E. P. Phillips, and J. Hutchinson. 

Finally a small supplementary part containing the Gymnosperms 
was prepared by 0. Stapf, G. Rattray and J. Hutchinson and 
published in 1933. 

Bentham and Hooker, 1862-1883. —G. Bentham and J. 1). Hooker, 
Genera Planiarmn (London, 1862-1883). Classification of the families 
and genera of flowering plants. A classical work indispensable to all 
taxonomic botanists. 

Pappe, ed. II, 1862. —For the purpose of the International Show in 
London in 1862 a second edition of Pappe’s Silva Capensis was pre> 
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pared, containing much additional information obtained by Pappe in 
the Eastern Province and Caffraria ”, including a comprehensive 
collection of woods. As Cape Colony was ultimately unrepresented at 
the Exhibition, the collection of woods was sent to the Museums of 
Economic Botany at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

The second edition contained descriptive notes on 102 species, 
and there are two appendices, one on Myrica cordifolia Linn., the 
Cape Waxberry Myrtle and other species, the other containing notes 
on the economic properties of thirty-one species of South African 
plants. 

J. C. Brown, 1863-1866. —tl. C, Brown, Report.^ of the (^olonial 
Botanist for 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866. Contains a list of Cape woody 
trees, shrubs and fruits. 

J. D. Hooker, 1863.— J. D. Hooker, '' On Welwitschia, a new 
Genus of Gnetaceae ” {Trans. lAnn. Bor. Bot., 24 : 1-48, tt. 1-14 
(1863)). 

Anderson, 1864. —T. Anderson, Enumeration of the Sj)ecies 
of Acanthaceae from Africa” (Jonrn. Linn. Boc. Bot., 7 : 13-54 
(1864)). 

Schlechtendal, 1864. —1). F. L. Schlechtendal, Beitriige zur Kennt- 
niss der Coniferen. 1. Ueber Widdringtonia Endl.” {Linnaea, 33 : 
339-361 (1864)). An account of the genus Widdringtonia. 

Masters, 1865* —M. T. Masters, “ Observations on the Morphology 
and Anatomy of . . . Restio, and Enumeration of the Species ” 
{Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot., 8 : 211-255, tt. 2 (1865)). 

Baillon, 1867-1895. —H. E. Uistoire des Plantes \ 13 vols. 

(Paris, 1867-1878), profusely illustrated. A monumental work on the 
families and genera of plants. 

Bockeler, 1867-1877. —O. Bockeler, Die Cyjperaceen des KonigL 
Herbariums zu Berlin (Linnaea Ser., Ill, vols. 1-7 (1867-1877)). 
Embraces the then known South African Cyperaceae. 

Masters, 1867. —M. T, Masters, Synopsis of the South African 
Restiaceae (Journ, Linn. Soc. Bot., 10 : 209-279, tt. 2 (1867)). 

Saunders and Baker, 1869-1878. —W. Wilson Saunders, Refugium 
Botanicum; 5 vols. (London, 1869-1878). Contains descriptions and 
figures of nearly 100 Cape plants; the descriptions are mainly by 
J. G. Baker, of the Kew Herbarium, with notes by Saunders. 

Baker, 1870. — J. G. Baker, Revision of the Genera and Species 
of the Herbaceous Capsular Gamophyllous Liliaceae ” {Journ. Linn. 
Soc. Bot., 11 : 349-436 (1870). 

Grisebach, 1872. —H. R. A. Grisebach, Die Vegetation der Erde ; 
2 vols. (Leipzig, 1872). Vol. 2 contains descriptions of the vegetation 
of South Africa. 

Baker, 1873. —J. G. Baker, Revision of the Genera and Species 
of Scilleae and Chlorogaleae ” {Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot., 13 : 209-292 
(1873)). 

Bentham, 1873. —G. Bentham, Notes on the Classification, His¬ 
tory, and Geographical Distribution of Compositae ” {Journ. Linn. 
Soc. Bot., 13 : 335-578 (1873)). 

Hiern, 1873.— W. P. Hiern, '‘Monograph of Ebenaceae ” {Trans. 
Camb. Philosoph. Soc., 12, pt. 1 : 27-300, tt. 11 (1873)). Contains 
thirty South African species. 
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Baker^ 1875.—J. G. Baker, “ Revision of the Genera and Species 
of Astaragaceae ” {Jonrn. Linn. Soc., 14 : 508-632 (1875)). 

Buchenau, 1875.—F. Buchenau, Monographie der Juncaceen vorn 
(Jap ” (Abharull. Nat. Ver. Bremen, 4, pt. 4, pp. 393-512, tt. 5-11 
(1875)). An account of the South African Juncaceae. 

Meyer, 1875.—E. Meyer, On the Geographical Dintrilmtion of Plants 
in South Africa; translated with notes, by H. Bolus (Cape Town, 
1875, pp. 6i). 

Regel, 1876 .—E. Regel, Cycadearum generum et specierum rcvisio 
(Petersburg, 1876), pp. 48. 

Baker, 1877.—J. G. Baker, '' Revision of the Genera and Species 
of Anthericeae and Eriosuermae ” {Journ. Linn. Soc., 15 : 253-362 
(1877)). 

Baker, 1877.—^T. G. Baker, Systema Iridacearum {Journ. Linn. 
Soc., 16 : 61-180 (1877)). 

Baker, 1878.—J. G. Baker, “ Synoj)sis of Hypoxidaceae ” {Journ. 
Linn. Soc., 17 : 93-126 (1878)). 

Bentham, 1878.—G. Bentham, Notes on Euphorbiaceae ’’ 
{Journ. Linn. Soc., 17 : 185-268 (1878)). 

N. E. Brown, 1878. — N. E. Brown, ‘‘ Stapelieae of Thunberg’s 
Herbarium {Journ. Linn. Soc., 17 : 162-171 (1878)). 

Rehman, 1879.—A. Rehman, Geo-Botaniezne Stosunki Poludnumeg 
Afryki (Phytogeography of South Africa) (Krakow, 1879); pp. 69, 
tt. 3. For German abstract see Bot. Centralbl., 1880, pp. 1119-1128. 

Baker, 1880.—J. G. Baker, “Synopsis of Aloineae and Yuc- 
COIDEAE ” {Journ. Linn. Soc., 18 : 148-241 (1880)). 

Bentham, 1881.—G. Bentham, ‘'Notes on ORcmiDEAE (Orchid- 
aceae) ” {Journ. Linn. Soc., 18 : 281-360 (1881)). 

Bentham, 1882.—G. Bentham, “Notes on Gramixeae ” {Journ. 
Linn. Soc., 19 : 14-134 (1882)). 

Macowan and Bolus, 1882.—Macowan and H. Bolus, “ Catalogue 
of Printed Books and Papers Relating to South Africa ” {Trans. Phil. 
Soc. S. Afr., 2 : 101-187 (1882)). 

Rolfe, 1883.—R. A. Rolfe, “ On the Selagineae described by Lin¬ 
naeus, Bergius, Linnaeus f., and Thunberg ” {Journ. Linn. Soc., 20 : 
338-358 (1883)). 

Bolus, 1886.—H. Bolus, “ Sketch of the Flora of South Africa ” 
{Official Handbook of the Cape of Good Hope, Cape Town, 1886, pp. 32). 

Marloth, 1886.—R. Marloth, '' Leucadendron argenteum R. Br.” 
{Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 7 : 127-130 (1886)). 

Engler and Prantl, 1887-1909.—^A. Engler and K. Prantl, Die 
NatUrlichen Pfianzenfamilien (1887-1909), with supplements at various 
dates. A comprehensive work in (German of the families and genera 
of plants, by many botanists ; covers the same field as the Genera 
Planiarum of Bentham and Hooker, including Cryptogams, 

Macowan, 1887.—P. Macowan, “ Personalia of Botanical Collectors 
at the Cape ” {Trans. S. Afr. Phil. Soc., 4 : pp. xxx-liii (1887)). 

Marloth, 1887.—R. Marloth, “ Das sudostliche Kalahari-Gebiet; 
ein Beitrag zur Pflanzen-Geographie Siid-Afrikas ” {Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 
8 : 247-260 (1887)). 

Baker, 1888.— J. G. Baker, Handbook of the Amaryllideae 
(Amaryllidaceae) (London, 1888) ; pp. 216. 
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Bolus, 1888.—H. Bolus, “ Orchids of the Cape Peninsula ” (Trans. 
S. Afr. Phil. Soc., 5 : pp. 75-200; tt. 36 (1888)). 

Marloth, 1888.—It. Marloth, “ Die Naras, Acanthosicyos horrida 
Welw., var. namaqtiana Marloth” (Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 9:173-188 
(1888)). 

Engler, 1889.—A. Engler, “ Plantae Marlothianae ” (Engl. Bot. 
Jahrb., 10 : 1-50, 242-285 (1888); 11 : 396-409 (1889)). 

Marloth, 1890.—It. Marloth, “ Some Adaptations of South African 
Plants to the Climate ” (Trans. S. Afr. Phil. Boc., 6 : 31-38 
(1890)). 

Thode, 1890.—J. Thode, “Die Kustenvegetation von Britisch- 
Kafi'rarien und ihr Verhaltnis zu den Nachbarfloren ” (Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 
12 : 589-607 (1890)). 

N. E. Brown, 1891.—N. E. Brown, “ Stajieliae Barklyanae ” (Hook. 
Jc. Plant., Ser. 3. 10, tt. 1901-1925 (1891)). 

Gilg, 1891 .—E. Gilg, “ Beitriige zur ve^rgleichenden Anatomie der 
xerophilen Familie der Bestiac^eae ” {Engl. Bot, Jahrb., 54]~()()6 
(1891)). 

Baker, 1892.— J. G. Baker, Handbook of the Irideae (Tridaceae) 
(London, 1892) ; pp. 246. 

Durand and Schinz, 1892-1898.—Th. Durand and Hans Schinz, 
Conspectus Florae Africae, 1 (1895-1898); v (1892-1894). Deals only 
with Gymnosperms, Monocotyledons, and a few early families of 
Dicotyledons ; an unfinished work, but useful mainly for nomenclat ural 
purposes. 

Nestler, 1892.—A. Nestler, ‘‘ Der Flugai^parat der Fruchte von 
Leucadendron argente^lm R. Br.” {Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 16 : 325-329 
(1892)). 

Bolus, 1893-1913.—H. Bolus, leones Orchidearurn austro-africa- 
narnm extra-tropiearum ; 3 vols. (1893-1913). 

Guthrie, 1893.—F. Guthrie, ‘‘ Subjective Causes of Evolution as 
Illustrated by the Geographical Distribution of Wants ” {Trans. S. 
Afr. Phil. Soc., 5 : 275-294 (1893)). 

Marloth, 1893.—R. Marloth, The Acacias of Southern Africa ” 
{Trans. S. Afr. Phil. Soc., 5 : 267-274 (1893)). 

Marloth, 1893.—R. Marloth, “ The ‘ Naras ’ {Acanthosicyos horrida 
Hook.) ” {Trans. S. Afr. Phil. Soc., 5 : 229-233 (1893)). 

Schinz, 1893">.—H. Schinz, ‘‘Beitrage zue Kenntnis der AM- 
kanischen Flora ” {Bull. Herb. Boiss., 1 : 69-94 et seej.). A long series 
of contributions by Schinz and others, mainly descriptions of new 
species. 

Thode, 1893.— J. Thode, ‘‘ Die botanischer Hohenregionen 
Natals ” {Engl. Bot, Jahrb., 18 : Beibl., 43 : 14-45 (1893)). 

Engler, 1894.—A. Engler, “ Plantae Giirichianae. Ein Beitrag zur 
Kenntnis der Flora von Deutschsudwestafrika {Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 
19 : 128-152 (1894)). 

Sim, 1894.—T. R. Sim, Flora of Kaffraria (1894). At the time he 
wrote this little work Sim was Curator of the Botanic Garden, King 
William’s Town, and it was first read before the King William’s Town 
Natural History Society. It contains an interesting introductory 
chapter and a systematic list of species occurring in the south-eastern 
part of the Union. 
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Marloth^ 1896. —R. Marloth, “ Means of Distribution of Seeds in 
the South African Flora” {Trans. S. Afr. Phil. Soc., 7 : pp. Ixxiv- 
Ixxxviiii (1896)). 

Pestalozzi, 1898. —A. Pestalozzi, “ Die Gattung Boscia ” {Bull. 
Uorb. Boiss., 6 : App. 3 : 1-152 (1898)). 

Schlechter, 1898. —R. Schlechter, Monographic der Disperideae ” 
{Bull Herb. Boiss., 6 : 800-821, 846-859, 905-955 (1898)). 

Wood and Evans, 1898-1912. —J. Medley Wood and M. S. Evans 
published the first part of Naful Plants in 1898, giving descrij)tions 
and lithographed plates of some of the more striking plants occurring 
in the province. This was the beginning of a very important con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge of the flora of this region of South Africa, 
and ran into six volumes, the last part appearing in 1912. Although 
the illustrations arc sometimes rather crude, they are very faithful 
representations of the plants des(a‘ibed, and enable one to obtain a 
good idea of the liora. 

Sim, 1900. —T. R. Sim, '' Botanical Observations on Forests of 
Eastern Pondoland ”, pj). 1-35 {Agric. Journ. Cape of Good Hope, 4th 
and 18th January (1900)). 

Marloth, 190i.—R. Marloth, '' Oc^currence of Alpine Types in the 
Vegetation of the Higher Peaks of the South-Western Region of the 
Cape ” {Trans. S. Afr. Phil. Boc., 11 : 161-168 (1901)). 

Schlechter, 1901. —R. Schlechter, “ Monogra])hie der Diseae ” {Engl. 
Bot. Jahrb., 31 : 134-313 (1901)). 

Engler, 1902 —A. Engler, Das Pfianzenreich (1902 to date). 
The following families rc[)resented in S. Africa have been })ublished :— 
Aponogetonaceae (1906), Araceae (1905-1920). Boraginaceae 
(part) (1921 and 1931). Cucurbitaceae (1916). Cycadaceae (1932). 
Cyperaceae (part) (1935-1936). Dioscoreaceae (1924). Droser- 
ACEAE (1906). Eriocaulaceae (1903). Eitpiiorbiaceae (part) (1910- 
1924). Geraniaceae (1912). Halorrhagaceae (1905). Juncaceae 
(1906). Ljliaceae (])art) (1908). Lythraceae (1903). Mentsperm- 
aceae (1910). Myrsinaceae (1902). Oleaceae (part) (1920). Oxa- 
LiDACEAE (1930). Sapindaceae (1931-1934). Taxaceae (1903). Um- 
bellfferae (part) (1910-1927). 

Bolus and Wooley-Dod, Plants of the Cape Peninsula, 1903.— In 

October 1903 there appeared a very important contribution to the 
Flora of South Africa. This was H. Bolus and A. H. Wooley-Dod’s 
“ List of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the Gape Peninsula ”, 
which was published in the Trans. S. Afr. Phil. Soc., 14, Part 3; 
pp. 207-373. The authors called attention to the somewhat remark¬ 
able fact that though there was a Flora Capensis for the whole of 
South Africa, there was no catalogue of plants found on the (Jape 
Peninsula, the portion of the colony earliest known and colonised. 

Their catalogue at once remedied this defect, and is a very high- 
class piece of work, compiled after much labour and research, in which 
they were greatly helped by botanists on the staff of the Kew Her¬ 
barium, expecially N. E. Brown, 0. Stapf, and R. A. Rolfe, all of 
whom contributed largely to the pages of the Flora Capensis {q.v.). 

Henslow, 1903. — G. Henslow, South African Flowering Plants. A 
book for the use of beginners, students and teachers, as stated in the 
sub-title. It is well illustrated and written, many South African 
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plants being used to show the structure of the families of flowering 
plants with which it deals. 

Seward, 1903. —A. C. Seward, “ Fossil Floras of Cape Colony '' 
{Ann, S. Afr, Mns., 4 : 1-122 (1903)). 

Marloth, 1904. —R. Marloth, “ Mimicry among Plants ” {Trans, S. 
Afr, Phil. Soc., 15 : 97--102 (1904)). Further observations, 16 : 165- 
168 (1905). 

Stapf, 1904.— O. Stapf, Die Oliederung der Graeserflora von Sudafrika 
(Berlin, 1904). 

Berger, 1905.— A. Berger, “ tlber die systematische Gliederung der 
Gattung Aloe ” {Engl, Bot, Jahrb,, 36 : 42-68 (1905)). 

Juritz, 1905. —C. F. Juritz, ‘‘ Notes Regarding South African 
Pharmacology ” {Trans. S. Afr, Phil, Soc,, 16 : 111-134 (1905)). 

Pearson, 1905. —H. H. W. Pearson, '' South African Verbenaceae ” 
{Trans, S, Afr, Phil, Soc., 15 : 175-182 (1905)). 

Pearson, 1906.— H. H. W. Pearson, Notes on South African 
Cycads ’’ {Trans, S, Afr, Phil. Soc,, 16 : 341-354 (1906)). 

Berger, 1907. —A. Berger, Sukkulente Euphorbien (Stuttgart, 1907). 

Marloth, 1907. —R. Marloth, Notes on the Morphology and 
Biology of Hydnora africana Thunb.’’ {Trans, S. Afr, Phil. Soc., 16: 
465-468 (1907)). 

Medley Wood, 1907. — J. Medley Wood, the Director of the Natal 
Botanic Gardens and the Colonial Herbarium, did a great servic^e to 
Natal botany when he published his Analytical Key to the Natural 
Orders and Genera of Indigenous Natal Plants, followed in 1894 by a 
Preliminary Catalogue of Indigenous Natal Plants, and Anally in 1907 
his Handbook to the Flora of Natal. The last mentioned is not a 
complete “ Flora but gives keys only to the families and genera, 
with an enumeration of the specific names. 

Schonland, 1907. —S. Schonland, “ List of Flowering Plants of the 
Districts of Albany and Bathurst” {Records Albany Mus.,2 : 44-64 
(1907), 97-136 (1907)). 

Schonland, 1907. —S. Schonland, ‘‘ Study of Some Facts and 
Theories Bearing upon the Question of the Origin of the Angiospermous 
Flora of South Africa ” {Trans. S. Afr. Phil. Soc., 18 : 321-367 (1907)). 

T. R. Sim, 1907. —T. R. Sim’s The Forests and Forest Flora of the 
Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, published by the Cape Government 
in 1907, is an impressive volume of 361 pages and 160 plates of line 
drawings by the author. This was at that time much needed, and 
provided the forestry department with a very useful handbook, although 
rather a cumbersome one. It is a monument to Sim’s industry and 
perseverance, and must have entailed a very great amount of work. 
To ascertain the contents of a forest thoroughly, every constituent 
part must be known, and this involved botanical, cultural, sylvicultural 
and technical familiarity with about 500 species, many of which were 
at that time not known to science. The difficulties confronting Sim 
were therefore considerable, as they mostly are in pioneer work, and 
in the preparation of the work the forests themselves, with their 
living trees, were preferred as sources of information. 

The botanical section of this book is prefaced by a synoptical key 
to the families and genera, and also an artificial key to the genera. 
The families are arranged after the system of Bentham and Hooker. 
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Berger, 1908.—A. Berger, Mesembrtanthemum und Portulacaceen 
(Stuttgart, 1908). 

Hill, 1908.—A. W. Hill, ‘‘ Notes on Sebaea and Exoi'liaenimn ” 
(Kew Bull, 1908: 317 -340). 

Marloth, 1908.— ll. Marloth, Das Kapland (Jena, 1908). 

Prain, 1908.—D. Prain, Notes on Chironia and Orphiunh ” {Kew 
Bull, 1908 : 341-370). 

Thonner, 1908, 1915. —Thornier, Die Blutenpfla/nzen Afrikas\ 
p]). 072, tt. 149 with, map (Berlin, 1908); English edition (London, 
1915). 

Wood, 1908.—J. M. Wood, “ Revised List of the Flora of Natal ” 
(Tra,ns. aS. Afr. Phil Bor., 18 : 121-280 (190(S)). An enumeration of 
the flowering plants and vascular CVyjitogams of Natal known up to 
that date. 

Bryant, 1909.—A. T. Bryant, Zulu Medicines and Medicine Men ” 
(A^uials Naial Mus., 2 : 1 (1909)). 

Burtt Davy and Crawley, 190k—»!. Burtt Davy and V. (4. Crawley, 
“Families, (xenera and Spccdes oi Pteridophyia of the Transvaal Pro¬ 
vince ” [Report S. Afr. As.s’or. Advanc. of Bel., 1909 : 455 -481). 

Clarke, 1909.—C. B. Clarke, 1 llustraiion^t of Cyperac^eae (London, 
1909). 

Diels, 1909.—L. Diels, '' Formationen und Florenelemente im nord- 
westlichen Kapland “ [Engl Hot. Jahrb., 44 : 91-124 (1909)). 

Dinter, 1909.—K. Dinter, Devtsch-Budwest-Afrika, Flora , Forst- 
und landxmrtscluifilirhe Fragmmte (Leijizig, 1909), pp. 192. Contains, 
among other things (see title), botanh^al observations on the journey 
from Swakoprnuncl to Windhoek. 

Knuth, 1909. — R. Knuth, “ Uber Bastardbildung in der Cattung 
Pelargonium ” [Engl Bot. Jahrb., 44 : 1 35 (190t))). 

Macowan, 1909.—P. Macowan ; “ Obituaiy Noti(;e ” [Report B. Afr, 
Assoc. Advanc. of Bci., 1909 : 71-79, with portrait). 

Moeser, 1909.—W. Moeser, “ Uber die systematische Gliederung 
und geographische Verbreitung der Afrikanisehcu Arten von Heli- 
chrysuni Adans.” [Engl Bot. Jahrb., 43 : 420-400 (1909)). 

Muschler, 1909.—R. Mus(4iler, “ System und Pflanzciigeogr. Glie¬ 
derung der Afrik. Benerio arten ” [En^l Bot. Jahrb., 43 : 1-74 (1909)). 

Sprague and Hutchinson, 1909. T. A. Sprague and J. Hutchinson, 
‘'The Triurnfettas of Afri(;a ” [Journ. Linn. Soc, Bot., 39:231-276, 
t. 17 (1909)). 

Stapf and Hutchinson, 1909.—O. Stapf and J. Hutchinson, “ Gardenui 
Thimbergia and its Allies ” [Journ. J.inn. Bor. Bot., 38 : 417-428, t. 37 
(1909)). 

Knuth, 1910.—R. Knuth, “Uber die geographische Verbreitung 
der Gattung Pelargonium und ihre morphologischen Verhaltnisse ” 
{Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 45 : 39-51 (1910)). 

Moeser, 1910.— w. Moeser, “ Die Afrikanischen Arten der Gattung 
Helichrysum ’’ {Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 44 : 239-345 (1910)). 

Pearson, 1911.—H. H. W. Pearson, “ Collections of Dried Plants 
obtained in South West Africa by Percy Sladen Memorial Expeditions 
1908-1911 ’’ {Ann. B. Afr. Mus.^% : l-> (1911)). 

Pearson, 1911.—H. H. W. Pearson, “ A National Botanic Garden ” 
{Report 8. Afr. Assoc. Advanc. of Sci., 1910 : 37-54 (1911)). 
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Schonland, 1911.—S. Schonland, “ South African Anacardiaceae 
in the Herbarium of the Albany Museum’’ {Records Albany Mvs., 
2 : 231-250 (1911)). 

Seiner, 1911.—F. Seiner, “ Pflanzengeographische Beobachtungen 
in der Mittel-Kalahari ” {Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 46 : 1-50 (1911)). 

Burtt Davy, 1912.—J. Burtt Davy and R. Pott-Leendertz, First 
Check List of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the Transvaal and 
Swaziland” {Ann. Transvaal Mus., 3:119-182 (1912)). A list of 
species. Addendum by Mrs. R. Pott, 6 : 119-135 (1920). 

Burtt Davy, 1912.—J. Burtt Davy, “ Notes on the Genus Firm 
Linn.” {Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Afr., 2 : 365-368, with photograph of the 
‘‘ Wonderboom ”, F. Pretoriae B. Davy (1912)). 

Din ter, 1912.—K. Dinter, “ Die vegetabilische Veldkost Deutsch- 
Siidwest-Afrikas ” (Okahandja, 1912), pp. 47, tt. 13. An account 
of the useful plants of South-west Africa, with excellent 2 )lioto- 
graphs. 

Diimmer, 1912.—R. A. Diimmer, '' Contribution to our Know¬ 
ledge of the Genus Agathosma ” {Fedde Repert., 11 : 401-423 
(1912)). 

Diimmer, 1912.—R. A. Diimmer, ” Enumeration of Bruniaceae ” 
{Journ. Bot., 1912: Suppl. 1-37)). 

Marloth, 1912.—R. Marloth, ‘‘ Further Observations on the Biology 
of Roridula L.” {Trans. Roy. Soc. S. A fr., 2 : 59-62 (1912)). 

Pearson, 1912.—H. H. W. Pearson, “ Harry Bolus ” {Report S. 
Afr. Assoc, for Advanc. of Sci. (1911), pp. 69-79; (1912) with list of 
his botanical journeys and pajiers published). 

Phillips, 1912. —E. P. Phillijis, ” Notes on the Principal Systematic 
Work and Publications Dealing with the South African Proteaceae ” 
{Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Afr., 2 : 275-282 (1912)). 

Saxton, 1912.—W. T. Saxton, The Ovule of the Bruniaceae ” 
{Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Afr.. 2 : 27-31 (1912)). 

Wood, 1912.— d. M. Wood, Revised List of the Flora of Natal. 
For Supplement see Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Afr., 1: 453-472 (1912). 

Bews, 1913.— J. W. Bews, “ Ecological Survey of the Midlands of 
Natal, with Special Reference to the Pietermaritzburg District ” {Ann. 
Nat. Mus., 2 : 485-545 (1913)). 

Diimmer, 1913.—R. A. Diimmer, Revision of the Genus Alepidea 
De la Roche ” {Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Afr., 3 : 1-21 (1913)). 

Diimmer, 1913.—R. A. Diimmer, ” Synopsis of the Species of Loto- 
nonis and Pleiospora ” {Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Afr., 3 : 275-335, t. xix 
(1913)). 

Hill, 1913.—A. W. Hill, “ The Floral Morphology of the Genus 
Sebaea ” {Ann. Bot., 27 : 479-489) 1913)). 

Marloth, 1913-1932.—R. Marloth, The Flora of South Africa, 4 
vols. (Cape Town and London, 1913). A monumental work initiated 
by Lady Phillips, and profusely illustrated by coloured plates, photo¬ 
graphs and line drawings. Vol. 1 (1913); vol. 2 (1925); vol. 3 (1932); 
vol. 4 (1915). 

Prain, 1913.—D. Prain, ‘‘ The South African Species of Cluytia ” 
{Kew Bull, 1913 : 373-416). 

Prain and Hutchinson, 1918.—D. Prain and J. Hutchinson, “ Notes 
on Some Species of Acalypha ” {Kew Bull., 1913 : 1-28). 
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Rattray, 1913. —G. Rattray, “ Notes on the Pollination of some 
South African Cycacls ” (Trams, Roy. Soc. S. Afr., 3 : 259-270 
(1913)), See also note on contributors to Supplement to Flora Capensia 
(p. 587). 

Ulbrich, 1913. —E. Ulbrich, Die Malvaceen von Deutsch-Sudwest- 
afrika und ihre Beziehungen zum ubrigen Afrika ” (Engl, Bot, JaJirb,, 
51 : 1-63 (1913)). 

Baker f., 1914.— E. G. Baker, ‘‘ The African Species of Crotalaria ’’ 
(Journ. Linn. Soc, Bot., 42 : 241-425 (1914)). 

F. and L. Bolus, 1914-1915.— F, and L. Bolus, Key to the Flora 
of the Cape Peninsula ” (Ann. Bolus Herb., 1 : 22-35 (1914); 116-125 
(1915); 173-184 (1915)). 

Dinter, 1914. —K. Dinter, Neue und wenig Bekannte Pflanzen 
Deuich-Sndwesi-Afrikas (Okahandja, 1914); pp. 62, with sixty-four 
excellent jdiotographs. Descriptions of mainly succulent plants. 

Knuth, 1914. —R. Knuth, “ Ein Beitrag zur Systematik und geo- 
graphischen Verbreitung der Oxalidaceen ” (Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 50 : 215- 
237 (1914)). 

Pearson, 1914. —H. H. W. Pearson, “ Observations on the Internal 
Temperatures of Euphorbia virosa and Aloe dichotoma ” (Ann. Bolus 
Herb., 1 : 41-66 (1914)). 

Pearson, 1914-1915.— H. H. W. Pearson, On the Flora of the 
Great Karasberg ’’ (Ann. Bolus Herb., 1 : 1-19 (1914); 72-75 (1914); 
98-114 (1915)). 

Schellenberg, 1914. —G. Schellenberg, “ Revision der Gattung 
Linieuni.'' (Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 50, Suppl. 152-161 (1914)). 

Schonland, 1914. —S. Schonland, Notes on the Genus Greyia 
Hook. & Harv.” (Records Albany Mus., 3 : 40-52 (1914)). 

Schonland, 1914.— S. Schonland, “ Ober die Gattung A ugea Thunb.’’ 
(Erigl. Bot. Jahbr., 50 : 41-46 (1914)). 

Beauverd, 1915. —G. Beauverd, Contribution a 1 etude des Com- 
posees ” (Bull. Soc. Bot. Genev., 2me ser., 7 : 21-56 (1915)). Deals 
with Arctotis and allied genera. 

L. Bolus, 1915. —L. Bolus, Notes on Lessertia, with Key ” {Ann. 
Bolus Herb., 1 : 87-96 (1915)). 

Von Brehmer, 1915. —W, von Brehmer, ‘‘ Uber die Syst. Gliederung 
und Entwicklung der Gattung Wahlenbergia in Afrika ” (Engl. Bot. 
Jahrb., bZ : 9-143 (1915)). 

Gilg and Benedict, 1915. —E. Gilg and E. Benedict, ‘‘ Monogr. 
Zusammenstellung samtlicher CArPARiDACEAE des tropischen und 
subtropischen Afrika ’’ (Engl. Bot. Jahrb., 53 : 144-274, 452-454 
(1915)). 

Glover, 1915.— R. Glover, S. African Species of Acacia (Ann, 
Bolus Herb., 1 : 143-151 (1915)). 

Juritz, 1915.— C. T. Juritz, “ South African Plant Poisons ” (Report 
S. Afr. Assoc. Advanc.. of Sci., 1914 : 109-145 (1915)). 

Schonland, 1915.— S. Schonland, The South African Species of 
Cotyledon (Records Albany Mus., 3 : 130-156 (1915)). 

B. Stoneman, 1915.— B. Stoneman, Plants and their Ways in South 
Africa (new ed., 1915). A general text-book for South African students, 
including a comparison of the de Candolle (Bentham and Hooker) and 
the Engler and Prantl Systems ; invaluable and well illustrated. 
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Bews^ 1916. —J. W. Bews, ‘‘ An Account of the Various Types of 
Vegetation in South Africa, with Notes on Plant Succession ” {Journ. 
of Ecology, 4 : 129-159 (1916)). 

Bews, 1916. —J. W. Bews, “ Growth Forms of Natal Plants ” 
{Trans, Roy. Soc. 8. Afr., 5 : 605-036 (1916)). 

Hutchinson, 1916-1917. —J. Hutchinson, '' Notes on African Com- 
rosiTAE (Kew Bull, 1916 : 99, 171, 241 ; 1917 : 111). 

Pegler, 1916-1918. —A. Pegler, '' On the Flora of Kentani ” {A7m. 
Bolus Herb., 2 : 1-14 (1916) ; 112-128 (1917); 163-184 (1918)). 

Schonland, 1916. —S. Schonland, A Criticism of Lotsy’s Theory 
of Evolution ’’ {Rejwrt 8. Afr. Assoc. Advanc. of 8ci., 1915 : 257-265 
(1916)). 

Storey and Wright, 1916. —F. W. Storey and K. M. Wright, 8outh 
African Botany (1916). An elementary text-book for the upper classes 
of secjondary s(*.hools ; the chapter on classification pays special atten¬ 
tion to the South African flora. 

Bews, 1917. —J. W. Bews, '' Plant Siujcession in the Thorn Veld ” 
{Report Fifteenth Aivnunl Meeting 8. Afr. Assoc. Adimic. of 8ci., 1917 : 
153-172 (1918)). 

Bews, 1917. —J. W. Bews, The Mont-aux-Sources National Park ” 
{Journ. hot. 8oc. 8. Afr., 1917 : pt. 6, 1 1-12). 

L. Bolus, 1917.— L. Bolus, Native Trees and Tree-Shrubs of 
Kirstenbosch ” {Journ. Bot. 8oc. 8. Afr., 1917: pt. 3, 12-22, tt. 2; 
pt. 9, 7-11)). 

Dinter, 1917-1928. — K. Dinter, Index der aus Deutsch-8udtoesinfrila 
his zuni Jahre 1917 bekmmt qemordenen Pfanze:narien. Fedde Reper- 
torium 15 : 77-929 (1917), 340-355 (1918), 426-433 (1919) ; 16 : 167- 
174 (1919), 238-244 (1919), 361-368 (1920) ; 17 : 185-192 (1921), 258- 
265 (1921), 303-311 (1921) ; 18 : 13-16 (1922), 248-256 (1922), 434-444 
(1922); 19 : 93-96 (1923), 187-192 (1923), 235-240 (1923), 315-320 
(1924) ; 20:314-316 (1924); 22 : 108-112 (1925), 375-383 (1926); 
23 : 130-137 (1926), 227-236 (1926), 363-371 (1927); 24 : 302-304 
(1928), 366-368 (1928) ; 25 : 49-51 (1928), 209-210 (1928). An alpha¬ 
betical [generic] list of the plants colle(tted by Dinter up to the year 
1917, with the collector’s numbers and localities in South-West Africa. 

Hutchinson, 1917. — J. Hutchinson, “ Plants Collected on the Percy 
Sladen Expedition by H. H. W. Pearson, Compositae ” {Ann. 8. 
Afr. Mns., 9 : 361-430 (1917)). 

Hutchinson and Phillips, 1917. —J. Hutchinson and E. P. Phillips, 
“Revision of the Genus {Arm.8. Afr. Mus.,9 : 277-329(1919)). 

Marloth, 1917. —R. Marloth, Dictionary of the Common Names of 
Plants, with a list of foreign plants cultivated in the open. A supple¬ 
ment to the Flora of 8outh Africa. Contains about 2000 common 
names of plants as known in S, Africa. 

Pealing, 1917. —H. Pealing, “ Effect of Vegetation on Rainfall of 
South Africa ” {Report Fifteenth Annual Meeting 8. Afr. Assoc. Advanc. 
of Sci., 1917 : 142-145 (1918)). 

Phillips, 1917 .—E. P. Phillips, “ Revision of South African Material 
of the Gtenus Cyphia ” {Ann. 8 . Afr. Mus., 9 : 449-474 (1917)). 

Phillips, 1917.—E. P. Phillips, “ Contribution to the Flora of the 
Leribe Plateau and Environs . . {Ann. 8 . Afr. Mus., 16 : 1-379, 
tt. 1-7 (1917)). 
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Bews, 1918. —J. W. Bews, The Grasses ami Grasslamls of S. Africa 
(Pietermaritzburg, 1918). 

Burtt Davy, 1918. —J. Burtt Davy, “ Proposal for an Organised 
Botanical Survey of South Africa ’’ {Report Fifteenth Annxial Meeting 
S. Afr. Assoc. Advanc. of Sci., (54-82 (1918)). 

Juel, 1918. —.fuel, Plantae Thunbergianae (1918). Contains an 
account of Thunberg’s plants and a chronological list of Thunberg’s 
papers. 

Legat, 1918. —C. E. Legat, ‘‘ Timber Supplies and Forestry in the 
Union ” {S. Afr. Journ. Fci., 15 : 79-99 (1918)). 

Marloth, 1918. —K. Marloth, T'he Ge'nus Mystropetalori, Harv. 

Schonland, 1918.— S. Schdnland, '' Summary of Distribution of the 
Genera of S. African Flowering Plants” (Trans. Roy. Foe. F. Afr., 
7:19-58(1918)). 

Kotze and Phillips, 1919.— J. d. Kotze and E. V. Phillips, ‘‘Note 
on the Genus Fa?/rmHarv.” (F.uAfr. Journ. Fd., 16 : 2:12-288 (1919)). 

Potts, 1919. —G. Potts, “ The Pe])per Tree (Fchinus molle) in its 
Relations to Epidemic Hav Fever ” (/V. Afr. Journ. Fd., 15 : 525-580 
(1919)). 

Schonland, 1919.— S. Schonland, Phaiierogamic Flora of Vitenhage 
amt Port Elizabeth, see p, 289. 

Sim, 1919. —T. R. Sim, Flowering Plants and Fhruhs for use in F. 
Africa (Johannesburg and Cape Town, 1919); pp. 200, ligs. 148 (some 
native species are figured). 

Bews, 1920.— J. VV. Ik^ws, Mont aux Sources ” (Joimi. Pot. Foe. 
F. Afr., pt. () ; 11 (1920)). 

Britten, 1920.— J. Britten, “ Some Early Cape Botanists and Col¬ 
lectors ” (Journ. Linn. Foe. Bot., 45 : 29-51 (1920)). 

N. E. Brown, 1920.— N. E. Brown, ” New and Old Species of 
Mesemhryanthejnmni ” (Journ. Linn. Foe. Rot., 45 : 58-140 (1920)). 

Forbes, 1920. — H. Forbes, “Flora of the Malvern District (Dur¬ 
ban) ” (F. Afr. Journ. Nat. Hist., 2 : no. 2, 195-208 (1920)). 

Phillips, 1920. —E. P. Phillips, “ Adaptations for the Dispersal of 
Fruits and Seeds ” (F. Afr. Journ. Nat. Hist., 2 : 240-252 (1920)). 

Pole Evans, 1920. —1. B. Pole Evans, “ The Veld ; Its Resources 
and Dangers ” (F. Afr. Journ. Fci., 17 : 1-84, tt. 1-28 (1920)). 

Pole Evans, 1920->. —I. B. Pole Evans (Editor), Flowering Plants 
of Fouth Africa, vol. 1 (1920), to date. A magazine of coloured plates 
and descriptions of South African Plants on the lines of the Botanical 
Magazine ; descriptions mainly by E. P. Phillips, and for the last few 
years edited by him. 

Pott, 1920. —See Burtt Davy (1912). 

Sim, 1920. —T. R. Sim, “ Causes Leading Toward Progressive 
Evolution of the Flora of S. Africa ” (F. Afr. Journ. Fci., 17 : 51-64 
(1920)). 

Aitken and Dale, 1921. —R. D. Aitken and G. W. Dale, Botanical 
Furvey of Natal and Zululand. See p. 289. 

Bews, 1921. —J. W. Bews, “ Some Aspects of Botany in South 
Africa and Plant Ecology in N. Natal ” (F. Afr. Journ. Fci., 18 : 63-80 
(1921)). 

Bews, Natal Flora, 1921. —J. W. Bows in 1921 (pp. 248), published 
An Introduction to the Flora of Natal and Zululand, arranged after 
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Engler’s system. Though a “ Flora ” of Natal and Zululand is still 
very much a desideratum, such a work could only be carried out in 
constant reference to the Kew Herbarium and Library, and could not 
possibly be completely written only in Natal. 

Hutchinson^ 1921. —Hutchinson, “ The Genera of Fumariaceae 
and their Distribution ” {Kew Bull., 1921 : 97-115). 

Kotze, 1921. —J. J. Kotze, ‘‘ Remarks on the Establishment and 
Tending of Timber Plantations with specdal reference to the Cape 
Province ” (S. Afr. Journ. Nat. Hist., 3, 1 : 145-173 (1921)). 

Phillips, 1921. —E. P. Phillips, ‘‘The Genus Bersama^' {Bothalia, 
1 : 33-39 (1921)). 

Phillips, 1921.— E. P. Phillips, “ The Natal Species of Sapinda- 
CEAE ” {Bothalia, 1 : 57-64 (1921)). 

Phillips and Hutchinson, 1921. —E. P. Phillips and J. Hutcdiinson, 
“ Revision of the African Species of Seshania ” {Bothalia, 1 : 40-56 
(1921)). 

Sim, 1921. —T. R. Sim, Native Timbers of S. Africa (Depart, of 
Mines and Industries Memoir, no. 3, 1921); pp. 232, tt. 45. An 
account of most of the useful woody plants of South Afih^a. 

Burtt Davy, 1922. —J. Burtt Davy, “ The Distribution and Origin 
of Salix in South Africa ” {Journ. of Ecology, 10 : 62-86 (1922)). 

Burtt Davy, 1922. —J. Burtt*Davy, “ The Suffrutescent Habit as 
an Adaptation to Environment ” {Journ. of Ecology, 10:211-219 
(1922)). 

Forbes, 1922. —H. M. L. Forbes, “Flora of Isijhngo ” {S. Afr. 
Journ. Sci., 18 : 348-358 (1922)). 

Oarside, 1922. —S. Garside, “ The Pollination of Satyrium callosum 
Thunb.^’ {Ann. Bolus Herb., 3 : 147-154 (1922)). 

Michell (Levyns), 1922.— M. R. Michell (M. R. Levyns), “ Some 
Observations on the Effects of a Bush Fire on the Vegetation of Signal 
Hill ” {Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Afr., 10 : 213-232 H. 10-12 (1922)). 

Phillips, 1922. —E. P, Phillips, “ The Thorn Pears {Scolopia) ” 
{Bothalia, 1 : 83-86 (1922)). 

Phillips, 1922. —E. P. Phillips, “ The Genus Ochna ’’ {Bothalia, 
1 : 87-96 (1922)). 

Phillips, 1922. —E. P. Phillips, “ The Genus Olinia ” {Bothalia, 
1 : 97-104 (1922)). 

Phillips, 1922. —E. P. Phillips, “ The Genus Cyclopia ’’ {Bothalia, 
1 : 105-109 (1922)). 

Potts, 1922. —G. Potts, “ Pepper Tree {Schinus moUe L.) as a Cause 
of Hay Fever in South Africa ” {S. Afr. Journ. Sci., 19 : 146-195 
(1922)). 

Potts, 1922. —G. Potts, “ The Potency of Pepper Tree Pollen as a 
Cause of Hay Fever ” {S. Afr. Journ. Sci., 18 : 336 (1922)). 

Schonland, 1922. —S. Schonland, A Guide to Botanical Survey Work. 
See p. 289. 

Schonland, 1922. —S. Schonland, S. African Cyperaceae. See p. 
289. 

Taylor, 1922. —^A. J. Taylor, “ Composition of Some Indigenous 
Grasses ’’ {S. Afr. Journ. Sci., 19 : 218-232 (1922)). 

Baker f., 1923.— E. G. Baker, “ Revision of South African Species 
of Rhynchosia ’’ {Bothalia, 1 : 113-138 (1923)). 
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Bews, 1923.—.1. W. Bews, “Notes on the Evolution of Plant 
Growth Forms ” (*V. Jfr. Journ. Sci., 20 : 290-303 (1923)). 

Bews and Aitken, 1923.—J. W. Bews and R. D. Aitken, Researches 
on the Vegetation of Natal. See p. 289. 

N. E. Brown, 1923.—N. E. Brown, “ The General Aloe and Mesem- 
bryanthemum of Thunberg’s Herbarium ” (Boihalia, 1 : 139-169 (1923)). 

Carson, 1923.-—H. H. Carson, “ Outline of the Floral Regions of 
Zululand ” {S. Afr. Journ. Sci., 20 : 323 (1923)). 

Forbes, 1923.—H. M. L. Forbes, “ Note on the Flora of Salisbury 
Island (Durban Bay) ” {S. Afr. Jotirn. Sci., 20 : 304-308 (1923)). 

Phillips, 1923. —E. P. Phillips, “ Ele/phantorrhiza in the South 
African Herbaria {Boihalia, 1 : 187-193 (1923^). 

Verdoorn, 1923.—1. C. Verdoorn, '‘The Flowering Parasitic Plants 
found in South Africa ” {S. Afr. Journ. Nat. Hist., 4 : 221-228 (1923)). 

Cannon^ 1924.—W. A. C/annon, General and Physiological Features 
of the Vegetation of the more Arid, Portions of Southern Africa, with 
Notes on the Climatic Environment] pp. 159, pi. 31 (Carnegie Instit., 
Washington, 1924). 

Compton, 1924.—II. H. Compton, “ Kirstenbosch, South African 
Botany and Nature Reserves ’’ {S. Afr. Journ. Sci., 21 : 79-91 (1924)). 

Gaipin, 1924.—E. E. Galpin, The Native Timber Trees of the Spring- 
bok Flats. See p. 289. 

J. F. V. Phillips, 1924.—J. F. V. Phillips, " Biology, Ecology and 
Sylviculture of ‘ Stinkwood Ocotea bullata E. Mey.’’ {S. Afr. Journ. 
Sci., 21 : 275 -292 (1924)). 

Stent, 1924.—S. M. Stent, " South African Gramineae ” {Bothalia, 
1 : 224-303 (1924). Contains a key to the genera of South African 
grasses and an enumeration of Transvaal grasses. 

Thoday, 1924.—i). Thoday, " Revision of Passerina ” {Kew Bull., 
1924: 14(:)-168). 

Adamson, 1925.—R. S. Adamson, " The Native Vegetation of 
Kirstenbosch ” {Journ. Bot. Soc. S. Afr., 1925, pt. 11, 19-22). 

Barclay, Bolus and Steer, 1925.—In 1925 these authors published a 
Book of South African Flowers in order " to spread a wider know¬ 
ledge of South African flowers among those for whom the purely 
scientific botanical books have little, or no, meaning 

The main part of the volume deals with those species in danger of 
becoming extinct and which are now protected by law from being 
destroyed. There are thirty-two coloured plates by Miss Barclay and 
thirty-four photographs by Mr. Steer, Mrs. Bolus being responsible 
for the letterpress. This is a book for schools, and serves as an 
excellent introduction to the botany of South Africa for those entirely 
unacquainted with the subject. 

Bews, 1925.—J. W. Bews, Plant Forms and their Evolution in South 
Africa; pp. 199 (London, 1925). 

Compton, 1925.—R. H. Compton, '' The Heaths of the Cape 
Peninsula ” {Journ. Bot. Soc. 8. Afr., 1925, pt. 11, 10-16). 

Garabedian, 1925.—S. Garabedian, " List of Grasses of South-West 
Africa ’’ {Ann. S. Afr. Mus., 16 : 381-426 (1925)). 

J. F. V. Phillips, 1925. — J. F. V. Phillips, Platylophus trifoliatus 
D. Don; a Contribution to its Ecology” {S. Afr. Journ. Sci., 22 : 
144-160 (1925)). 
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Thoday, 1925. —Thoday, ‘‘ The Geographical Distribution and 
Ecology of Passerina ” {Ann. BoL 39 : 175-208 (1925)). 

Walton, 1925.— J. Walton, ‘SSome South African Fossil Woods” 
(Ami. S. Afr. 22 : 1--26 (1925)). 

Adamson, 1926. —H. S. Adamson, Anatomy of Some Shrubby 
Iridaceae ” (Trans. Boy. Soc. B. Afr.. 13 : 175-196 (1926)). 

BurttDavy, 1926-1932->. —J. Burtt Davy, Manual of the Flower¬ 
ing Plants and Ferns of the Transuaal ayul Swaziland; pt. 1 (1926) ; 
pt. II (1932). An important and much-needed work on the Flora of 
this region ; other portions will probably be published by Pretoria 
botanists. 

Compton, 1926. —R. H. (bmpton, Veld Burning and Veld Dete¬ 
rioration ” (S. Afr. Jonrn. Nat. IJisi., 6 : 1-19 (1926)). 
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Chapter XXXI 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF BOTANICAL EXPLORATION 
IN SOUTH AFRICA UP TO THE TIME OF HARVEY 
AND SONDERLS FLORA CAPENSIS 

T he history of plant-collecting for herbaria and horticulture lias 
kept pace with geographical discovery the world over, and is 
equally full of romance and adventure. The early travellers were 
usually keenly interested in natural history, and, in spite of many 
difficulties, made extensive collections on their expeditions. The great 
herbaria of Europe are therefore filled with the results of their labours. 
Macowan said of such :— 

‘‘It is one thing to be a botanist, a })a8t master in the scieneo, at the 
head ot a botanical (le])artinent in some wealthy univ^ersity or well endowefl 
Tnuseurn, whose patrons are princes, and be able to (command the con¬ 
secutive leisure which goes to the authorship of a great descriptive flora. 
It is quite another thing to be a botanical collet^tor, travelling in search of 
]jlants through outlandish countries, often in peril of life, always poor and 
certain to receive little recognition. Yet the number of these labourers 
who bear the burden and heat of the day, and bring the erudite describer 
his materials, is by no means small. Nor will they cease from the face of 
the earth so long as the love of wild nature and a certain strain of gipsyhood 
combine to make men unable to endure the monotony of labour which 
tarings no ideas. . . .” 

It is entirely due to the combined labours of collectors and botanists 
that taxonomic botany is now in such an advanced state. Linnaeus 
was himself a traveller, though his journeys did not take him very far 
afield, and never into the warmer regions of the world. A(;cording to 
Sparrman,^ Linnaeus frequently said that nothing had vexed him 
more in his whole life than that when he visited Holland he had not 
accepted the offer which had been made to him of paying a visit to 
the Cape of Good Hope. But several of Linnaeus' pupils travelled 
extensively and made large collections, among them being Forsskal, 
who went to Arabia and the Eastern Sudan, Osbeck to China, and 
Thunberg to South Africa and Japan. 

In the following pages some details ^ of the principal botanical 
collectors and their journeys in South Africa have been gathered 
together, particularly of those previous to the publication of the first 
part of Harvey and Bonder’s Flora CapemLs. 

The earliest collections went to Holland, wh^re the botanical 
gardens at Leyden and Amsterdam were in friendly rivalry, and to 
these two centres were drawn the floral riches of South Africa. A 
wealthy Englishman, Clifford, had a splendid garden at Hartecamp, 
near Haarlem, and Linnaeus became botanist to Clifford, and wrote a 

^ Sparrman, A Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, 1 : 81. 

® For a more detailed account of some of the collectors the interested reader 
is referred to MacOwan’s presidential address to the South African Philosophical 
Society for 1886 (Trans, S, Afr. Phil, Soc,, 4 : xxx-liii). 
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catalogue of his garden, the famous Horins Cliff or tianus, which was 
puhlislxed in 1737. 

Heumius ante 1644. —Justus Heurnius was one of the earliest 
botanical collectors at the (^ape. He first collected Stapelia virgata, 
on which Linnaeus founded the genus Stapelia, named after Stapel, 
who reproduced Heurnius’ drawings and descriptions. StapeFs work 
in Theophrastus Historia Planiarnm (1(544) therefore represents the 
earliest account of (^ape plants (see p. 555). Heurnius was a clergyman 
who called at the (^ape on his way to the Dutch East Indies, and he 
sent a few plants to his brother, a professor at Leyden. 

Hermann, 1672, —Paul Hermann (collected at the Cape in 1(572, 
and his plants may be seen in the historic Sloane Herbarium in the 
British Museum (Natural History), South Kensington, Ijondon. They 
are preserved in volume number 75, and occupy 6(5 pages, with usually 
three or four specimens on a page. On the whole they are very fine 
examples, considering they are now about 270 years old. Most of 
them are determined l)y Solander in his beautiful (;o])y-book ” hand¬ 
writing, the like of which is rarely seen nowadays. Hermann was a 
surgeon in the service of the Dutch East India Company, and later 
became professor of botany at Leyden. In 1793 Sir Joseph Banks 
purchased his herbarium from Petiver for £75. 

Ten Rhyne, 1673. —William Ten Rhyne, a physician employed in 
the Dutch East India (company’s service in Japan, spent a short time 
at the Caj)e in 1673, and made sketches and (‘ollections of plants 
around Table and Saldanha Bays. They are enumerated by Breynius 
(see p. 55(5). 

Oldenland, circa 1700. —Also in the same Sloane c^ollecdlon are the 
plants gathered at the (Jaj)e by H. B. Oldenland. The title of the 
volume containing them is written in red pencil, and reads: Hortus 
Siccus Capensis : Plants gathered at the Cape of Good Hope by Mr. 
Oldenland, sent to Petiver and disposed by him.” The tome consists 
of 298 large pages, on most of which are pasted specimens, and a 
considerable number of them are also determined by Solander. 

Oldenland was a gardener in charge of the Dutch East India’s 
Company’s garden at Gape Town, a post previously held by J. Hertog. 
Macowan remarks {loc. cit.) : “ It is therefore almost certain that 

these two men were the humble ministers to the scientific zeal of the 
Amsterdam and Leyden professors, although most of the honour and 
thanks were given to Adrian van der Stell, the Governor.” 

Van der Stell, 1700. —In the herbarium of Franz Kiggelaer, also at 
the Natural History Museum, whose name is commemorated for all 
time by the genus Kiggelaria, three volumes contain Cape plants 
almost exclusively. Kiggelaer himself was never at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

One volume is of great interest to South Africans, for the title 
page reads as follows :— 

“ Fruticetum Africanum a Domine Wilhelmo Adrianeo Van der Stell 

Fortalitiis promintoris Bonae Spei Gubornatore fortissimo transmissum 

1700 no. 63. n. 3 H.S. 317.” 

So here we have fortunately preserved at the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, a collection of plants made under the 
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auspices of the first Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. Most of 
the plants in this particular volume belong to the family Ericaceae 
among them being the types of Erica margaritacea Soland., E, hrevtfolia 
Soland., and E. tubercularis Salisb., and the type of the genus Thamnea 
Soland. (T. uni flora Soland.). 

J. A. Auge, 1747. —Johann Andreas Auge arrived at the Cape in 
1747. Auge was born at Stollberg in 1711. As a gardener he was 
passionately fond of plants, and migrated to Holland for improvement. 
There he saw the specimens collected by Hermann and Oldenland, 
which were later sold to Sir Joseph Banks by Petiver (see p. 610), 
and Auge was so interested that he determined to j)ro(^eed to the 
Cape. He obtained employment at Cape Town in the garden of the 
Dutch East India Company. 

Caille, 1750. —The Abbe Caille voyaged to the Cape in 1750 to 
make observations on astronomy. He collected some specimens of 
])lants which are in the Jussieu herbarium in the Paris Museum. 

Bergius’ Flora (1767) based on Auge’s collections. —Auge was sent 
on many journeys into the interior by Governor Tulbagh, who shared 
his enthusiasm for natural history. His dried specimens were acquired 
by Bergius, and formed the basis of the latter’s Descriptiones Phmtanun 
ex Capite. Bornie Spei (Stockholm, 1767), which was the first serious 
attempt at a “ Flora ” of the Cape (see p. 566). 

Auge claims our closer attention l)ecause later he became the 
companion and guide of Thunberg and Masson on their collecting 
expeditions. He was thus indirectly connected with the Royal Garden 
at Kew, for Masson was sent to South Afri(;a from Kew. In his old 
age Auge bei^ame blind, ami lived at vSwellendam. There he was 
visited by Liechtenstein, who informed him that Thunberg had named 
a genus after him. It made him very angry when for the moment 
his informant (could not remember to what Linnean class it belonged. 
It was this genus Augea (Zygophyllaoeae) 1 observed to be the 
only living plant in the tracckless wastes of drought-stricken Bush- 
manland, which I crossed in my tour (see p. 178), and where there 
had been no measurable rain for over four years. 

Sparrman, 1772. —Andrew Sparrman ^ was a mediccal do(ctor, and 
])rofessor of physic at Stockholm, a Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Sciencce in Sweden, and Inspector of its Cabinet of Natural History. 
He travelled to the Cape in 1772 in a Swedish East Indiarnan, its 
captain being Charles Gustavus Ekeberg, after whom the genus 
Ekebergia (Meliaoeae) was named by Sparrman. Sparrman tells us 
in his book of travels {Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, Engl, trans., 
1786) that Captain Ekeberg was an ingenious man who never neglected 
an opportunity of promoting the interests of science, and had obtained 
permission from the authorities at the Cape “ to send thither a natural 
historian S^iarrman was no stranger to Ekeberg, for he had 
previously sailed with him to Canton in the years 1765-6. 

Linnaeus himself supported Sparrman’s application to the Royal 
Swedish East India Company for a passage in one of their vessels, and 
it is pleasant to read that even in those early days the directors of 
the company were of the oiiinion that a well-regulated commerce, as 

1 This is the correct spelling of his name, and the genus named after him 
should be Sparrmania, and not Sparmannia or Sparrmannia, 
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well as navigation in general, had its foundation in science, and not 
only consented to what he requested, but likewise, in their great 
kindness, exceeded his desires. They gave Sparrman a free passage 
in the Castle of Stockholm, which sailed from Gotenberg on the 10th 
January, 1772. After a stormy beginning they crossed the line on 
the 4th March, nearly two months from Stockholm, and on the 12th 
April ancJiored in Table Bay. 

Sparrman\s treatment at a “ respe(;table yeoman’s ” on his way 
to False Bay brought out the remark that even in those days the 
Africans, “ ignorant of everything beyond the limits of their own 
habitation, universally entertain most advantageous and flattering 
ideas with regard to their own country There are Africans who 
hold similar views even to-day. 

Soon after his arrival, Sparrman met Thunberg, whom he had 
known in Sweden, and who had reached South Africa a few days 
after him. They rambled together among the herbs and flowers 
around (Jape Town, and made large collections, with a duplicate of as 
many as possible for Linnaeus. Sparrman lived with the resident for 
some time near Constantia, at a farm called Alphen, about 1| miles 
from the southern side of Table Mountain, where he acted as tutor to 
the children. 

Sparrman’s first journey was to Paarl, which he accomplished, 
mostly on foot, in six days. He remained at Constantia until Novem¬ 
ber. Just then the English ships Resolution and Adventure, under 
(Japtain Cook, were anchored in Table Bay with the Forsters (father 
and son) on board. They offered Sparrman a post as assistant 
naturalist, which, after much deliberation, he accepted, and on 22nd 
November, 1772, sailed with them from the Cape for New Zealand. 

Over two years later he again reached the Cape, on 1st March, 
1775, after a long voyage. On 25th July of that year he made a 
journey with D. F. Immelman to “ Warm Bath ” (now Caledon) via 
the Erste River to the foot of Hottentots Holland Kloof, ascended the 
pass (Sir Lowrys Pass), and by noon of the second day reached 
Palmiet River. They arrived at Warm Bath ” on the evening 
of the next day. 

After a course of the waters, Sparrman made preparations for his 
further journey, and had great difficulty at the commencement in 
obtaining a driver for his ox-wagon. Of this he says, “ Had I had it 
in my power, I would gladly have bartered one or two of the seven 
sciences for the art of driving oxen 

They crossed the Breede River by a ferry boat, and on the 2nd 
September arrived at Swellendam. From there he went to Mossel 
Bay. It may be mentioned that on his map Plettenbergs Bay is 
called Algoa Bay. From Mossel Bay he travelled north-east through 
the Outeniquas by Lange Kloof to the coast at St. Francis Bay. 
Thence he journeyed some distance inland to the Sunday River, 
which he ascended as far as Bruintjes Hoogte, and where he stayed 
until 21st January, 1776. He returned to the Cape by more or less 
the same way as far as Swellendam, where he branched off through 
the Little Karoo via the Kogman’s Kloof and the Hex River and 
Roode Zand to the Cape, which he reached on 15th April. 

Sparrman’s account of his travels provides a most valuable con- 
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tribution to our knowledge of the natural history of South Africa and 
of the condition of the country and its inhabitants more than a century 
and a half ago. His herbarium is preserved at Stockholm, many of 
his species being quoted by the younger Linnaeus in his Supplement 
to the Species Plantarum, (see p. 568). 

Francis Masson, 1772, —Masson, who is mentioned later on as the 
companion of Thunberg on two of his expeditions to the interior 
(pp. 568), was born at Aberdeen, whence have come so many 
good and keen gardeners. He migrated to Kew, where he served in 
the royal garden under William Aiton. At the suggestion of Sir 
♦Joseph Banks, it was decided to send a collector to the Cape, and 
Masson accepted the mission. He sailed early in 1772, and remained 
two and a half years. He made three journeys into the interior, and, 
largely on account of his introductions, according to Banks, 

“ Kow Garden lias in great measure attained to the aekiiowlodged 
superiority which it now holds over every similar Establishment in Euroyie ; 
some of whicli, as Trianon, Paris, Uyisala, &e., till lately vyod with each 
other for preeminence, without admitting even a competition from any 
English garden.” ^ 

In a memorandum addressed to the King by Sir Joseph Banks, 
then President of the Royal Society, we read :— 

“I am confident that the famous Journey to the Levant, made by 
Monsr. Tournefort by the order of Lewis XIV, at an immense expense, did 
not yiroduce so great an addition of Plants to the Paris Gardens as Mr. 
Masson’s Voyage to the Cayie only lias done to that of Kew.” 

In May 1776 Masson was again despatcJied from Kew, and was 
commissioned to visit Madeira, the Canaries, the Azores, the West 
Indian Islands and the Spanish Main. In the West Indies, however, 
there was war, and he was called upon to bear arms in the defem^e of 
Grenada, and was taken prisoner. 

Masson’s Second Visit, 1786. —Masson went to Portugal in 1783 to 
assist in arranging and naming the plants of a gentleman at Lisbon. 
He sent home numerous plants from various parts of Spain and 
Portugal, including Gibraltar. He also visited North Africa. He 
returned to England in 1785, at the end of which year he again set 
out for the Cape, which he reached on 10th ♦January, 1786. 

Masson remained at the Cape for nearly ten years, and sent home 
a regular supply of plants, living and dried. He again returned to 
England in 1795, and published a fine series of coloured plates of 
Siapeliae (Asclepiadaceae), which were supposed to have been 
drawn by a soldier artist named D. Oldenburg. 

Masson was ultimately sent to North America, arriving in New 
York in 1797. He collected among the Great Lakes, and died at 
Montreal in 1805, in his sixty-fourth year. His South African plants 
are at the British Museum (Natural History), South Kensington. 

Thunberg, 1772. —Contemporaneous with Sparrman, as already 
mentioned, was another Swede, destined to become much more cele¬ 
brated. This was Karl Thunberg, who was afterwards described as 
the ‘‘ father of Cape Botany He was born at Jonkoping, in Sweden, 

^ See Britten, Joum. BoL, 1884 : 115. 
a Britten, Journ. BoL, 1884 : 116. 
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and eventually entered the university at Upsala, where Linnaeus, the 
“ father of Botany ”, was rapidly replacing the cumbersome botanical 
names by his binomial nomenclature and creating a new interest in 
botany with his sexual system of classification. 

As already mentioned (p. 609), several of Linnaeus’ j)upils became 
famous as explorers and (iollectors, and one of them was Thunberg. 
He was deputed to study in Holland, and whilst tlune made the 
acquaintance of the Burmann family, who were much interested in 
(Vx])e plants, and whose botanical work is mentioned on p. 561. He 
a(5cepted the position of assistant surgeon on board an East Indiaman 
bound for the Cape, where he arrived in 1772, after an eventful voyage 
(see p. 1). 
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Table Bay, as shown in Thunberg’s Travels. 


For three years Thunberg travelled in South Africa, and the first 
botanical results of his labours were published in his work entitled 
Prodromus Planiarum Gapmsixim, which appeared in parts from 1794 
to 1800 (see p. 570). South African botanists should remember that 
the names published in this work pre-date those of his Flora Capensis 
ed. Schultes (1823), to which his names are often attributed in the 
Index Kewensis. Glancing over this work, it is astonishing to see the 
number of species of certain genera which were collected by Thunberg, 
and from this we may realise the great importance of the Thunberg 
herbarium to botanists in South Africa. In fact, a complete set of 
natural-size photographs of these type specimens should be in every 
herbarium in South Africa. For example, we note from his book that 
he collected as many as twenty-two species of Satyrium (Orchidaoeae), 
twenty-four species each of Gladiolus and Ixia (Ibidaceae), to men¬ 
tion only a few monocotyledonous genera. One would have to travel 
far nowadays to gather the same number of species of these genera, 
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for many of them must now have died out on account of drought, 
burning, and over-stocking. 

The stormy reception of Thunberg’s ship at Table Bay is depicted 
in the frontispiece to his Travels, and is a somewhat weird picture of 
Table Bay and Cape Town as we know it to-day. In Table Bay 
Thunberg found, among others, a Swedish ship, which had arrived 
but a short time before at this southernmost point of Africa, and 
had brought his friend, Andrew S])arrman. He was much disappointed 
to find that the ‘‘respectable and universally beloved veteran, Gover¬ 
nor Tulbagh . . . had exchanged this life for a better He visited 
M. Auge, “the gardener, who has made many, those very long, ex¬ 
cursions into the interior part of the country, and has collected all 
the plants and insects whic^h the late Governor Tulbagh sent to 
Euiope to Linnaeus, and to the JVofessors Burmann and Van Hoycn. 
It was of him that M. Grubb, the director of the bank in Sweden, 
purchased that fine collection of yjlants which was afterwards presented 
to Ih-ofessor Bergius, and so well described by this latter gentleman 
in his book of the Planiae (■apensesP Thunberg goes on to remark 
that Auge’s knowledge of botany was not very considerable nor did 
his collections in general extend much farther than to the great and 
beautiful, but that they were almost solely indebted to him for all 
the botanical discoveries made since the days of Hermann, Oldenland, 
and Hartog. 

As it was winter-time, Thunberg employed the intervening months 
in informing himself of the internal economy and institutions of the 
Dutch East India Company, and examined with Sparrman the plants 
and animals in the environs of the town and in the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains. In June 1772 he visited Paarl, in company with Dr. Le Sueur, 
a native of the Cape who had studied in Holland. Later he speaks 
of a visit to Paradise and Bondebosch, and remarks on the conspicuous 
Scots ])ines, Films sylvestris Linn. On 21st July, 1772, Thunberg 
“ took a walk to Paarl and Stellenbosch 


Thunberg’s First Journey, Accompanied by Auge. 

Thunberg’s First Journey, Sept. 1772 Jan. 1773. —On 7th Septem¬ 
ber, accomy^anied by Auge, he set out on an expedition. He mentions 
that Auge had made as many as eighteen journeys of varying lengths 
into the country, and was now to be his sure and faithful guide. It 
was the first of three important journeys in the botanical history of 
South Africa, for a very great number of jdants were gathered by 
Thunberg which were destined to become the type specimens of many 
South African species. 

They travelled northwards from Cape Town via Riet Vallei, Brak- 
fontein, Groene Kloof, as far as Saldanha Bay and the Berg River, 
whence they turned south-east and inland to Honigberg, Twenty Four 
Rivers, Hex River, and the Breede River to Swellendam. Thence 
they proceeded eastwards by Grootvaders Bosch, Zoutmelks River, 
Gouritz River, Great Brak to Kaimans Drift, and through the Lange- 
kloof as far as the Gamtoos River. They returned in December via 
the Langekloof, retracing their footsteps for some time, and back to 
Cape Town by Plattekloof, Zonder Einde River, Houwhoek, and 
Hottentots Holland, reaching Cape Town on 2nd January, 1773. 
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Later Thunberg traversed almost the same ground again with 
Francis Masson (see p. 617). I give below an extract from Thunberg’s 
journal of an exciting encounter with a buffalo whilst with Auge on 
his first journey, which might have had a more serious ending and 
deprived us entirely of Thunberg’s contributions to South African 
botany. 


“At the dawn of day, on the 3rd of Nov^ember, we set out again on om’ 
journey, and crossed several rivers, such as the Krakakou, Ao, Koukuma, 
and Neisena. The woods we passed through were narrow and full of 
I)rickly bushes. Wo could find no other passage through them than the 
tracds of the Hottentots, so that we were obliged almost to creep on all 
fours, and lead our horses by the bridle. Auge, the gardener, having 
travelled this way before, was now our guide, and we had left the Hottentots 
with our oxen behind us. In the afternoon we arrived at Koukuma River. 
We forded over one of its branches, and intended to pass through a thicket 
to a farm which we discovered on an eminence on the other side of this 
thicket, belonging to one Holgort Muller : but we had not advanced far 
into the wood before we had the misfortune of meeting with a large old 
male buffalo, which was lying down quite alone, in a s]M)t which was free 
from bushes for the space of a few square yards. He no sooner discovered 
Auge, who went first, than roaring horribly he rushed u]>on him. The 
gardener, turning his horse short roiuid behind a large tree, by that moans 
got in some measure out of the buffalo’s sight, which now rushed straight 
forwards towards the serjeant, who followed next, and gored his horse in 
the belly in such a terrible manner, that it fell on its back that instant, 
with its feet turned up in the air, and all its entrails hanging out, in which 
state it lived almost half an hour. The gardener and the serjeant in the 
meantime had climbed uj) into trees, where they thought themselves secure. 
The buffalo after this first achievement now appeared to take his course 
towards the side where we were approaching, and therefore could not have 
failed in his way to pay his compliments to me, who all the while was 
walking towards him, and in the narrow pass formed by the boughs and 
branches of the trees, and on account of the rustling noise these made 
against my saddle and baggage, had neither seen nor heard anything of 
wliat had passed. As in my way T frequently stopped to take uj) plants 
and put them into my handkerchief, I generally kept beViind my com¬ 
panions, that I might not hinder their progress : so that I was now at a 
small distance behind them. 

The serjeant had brought two horses with him for his journey. One 
of them had already been disY)atch©d, and the other now stood just in the 
way of the buffalo, who was going out of the wood. As soon as the buffalo 
saw this second horse, he became more outrageous than before, and attacked 
it with such fury that he not only drove his horns into the horse’s breast 
and out again through the very saddle, but also threw it to the ground with 
such violence that it died that very instant, and all the bones in its body 
were broken. Just at the moment that he was thus occupied with this 
latter horse, I came up to the oy^ening, where the wood was so thick, that I 
had neither room to turn my horse round, nor to get on one side. I was 
therefore obliged to abandon him to his fate, and take refuge in a tolerably 
high tree, uyj which I climbed. 

The buffalo having finished this his second exploit, suddenly turned 
roimd, and shaped his course the same way which we had intended to 
take. From the place I was in, and the eminence I had gained, I could 
y)lainly perceive one of the horses quite dead, the other sprawling with 
its feet and endeavouring to rise, which it had not strength to do, and the 
other two horses shivering with fear, and unable to make their escape ; 
but I could neither see nor hear anything of my fellow-travellers and 
companions, which induced me to fear that they had fallen victims to the 
first transports of the buffalo’s fury. I therefore made all possible haste 
to search for them, to see if I could in any way assist them; but not dis¬ 
covering any traces of them in the whole field of battle I began to call out 
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after them; wJien 1 discovered these magnanimous heroes ^ sitting fast 
like two cats, on the trunk of a tree, with their guns on the backs, loaded 
with fine shot, and unable to utter a single word.” 

As already stated, Thunberg returned from this trip with Auge 
more or less by the same route as the outward journey, and arrived 
at Cape Town on 2nd January, 1773. Some time was then spent in 
preparing his collections for despatch to Europe. 

The next few months were again occupied in botanising around 
the Cape Peninsula and in describing his novelties. With Sonnerat, 
who had lately arrived from Mauritius, he visited Table Mountain in 
the middle of January, and we are told that Sonnerat collected as 
many as 300 species and wore out three pairs of shoes in the process. 
I'hunberg tells us here that he, himself, ascended to the top of Table 
Mountain no less than fifteen times during three years at the Cape, 
and since then few botanists can have equalled this record. 

Thunberg meets Masson, 1773. —Thunberg first met Francis Masson 
from the Royal Gardens at Kew in May 1773. He says (vol. 1, p. 265): 
‘‘ In the month of May, between the 13th and 19th, in company with 
Major Gordon and an English gardener, lately arrived, of the name 
of Mason (sic) I made an excursion on foot round the mountains 
situate between the Cape and False Bay.” Later in the same volume 
(p. 316) and before starting on another expedition he says : For my 
fellow-traveller I had an English gardener, of the name of Masson, 
who had been sent hither by the King of England to collect all sorts 
of African plants for the gardens at Kew. Mr. Masson arrived the 
year before, in the same ship ^ in which Captain Cook, with the brothers 
Forster and Sparrman,^ were to make their celebrated voyage round 
the world and towards the southern pole.” 

In December 1872 Masson himself had made a short collecting trip 
from Cape Town through Paarl and French Hoek as far as Swellendam 
(see p. 613). 


Tiiunberg’s Second Journey, Accompanied by Francis Masson. 

Thunberg and Masson, Sept. 1773-Jan. 1744. —Thunberg, having 
now joined forces with Masson, set off on his second great journey, 
covering much of the same route as on his first trip with Auge. For 
the benefit of South African botanists, I trace in detail below the 
actual route of this important expedition, for with this information 
plants equivalent to some of Thunberg’s types might be re-collected :— 

Sept. 11th, 1773 : Jan Besis Kraal—Kietvalley, to the right the Tiger 

Mountains, to the left Blue Mountains; evening at Mrs. Muller’s farm. 

13th ; (yOTm^anys Post at Groene Kloof, having passed Dassenberg, Burger’s 

Post and Groene Kloof Mtn.; rested a few days. 19th : left Groene 

Kloof, leaving to the right Burger’s Post Mountains and to the left Groene 

^ Thunberg liked to appear as a very brave man (see also p. 618) but 
apparently overlooked the fact that he himself had climbed a “ tolerably high 
tree”. 

2 This is incorrect. 

^ Sparrman, however, joined Cook’s ship at Cape Town (see Cook, Voyage 
Round the World, 1 : 18). 

x2 
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Kloof Mountain, a little to the right Reobokskop, in front of that the 
Konterberg, behind that the Baboons Mountain ; farther on Kibeck Kasteel, 
F'our and Twenty Rivers Mountain, and Piquet Mountain; passed Papen- 
kuyls Fountain and Uylekraal. 22nd : at Saldanlia Bay. 28th : to Witte- 
kiipp. 20th: arriv^ed at Honingklijq^; passed Patrysberg, arrived at 
Rosendal farm. 

Oct. 1st: between Saldanha and St. Helena Bays ; Salt River to Matjes- 
fontein. 8rd: Zwartland. 5th : lilaek Mountain. 6th : Berg River. 
8th : near Dassi Klip to Karton’s Kloof. 10th : crossed Oliphants River, 
lltli : Table Mountain, Pickeniers Kloof. 14th- -]5tli : Elands Kloof, Koudo 
Bokkoveld. 18tli : Isaac Visage’s farm. 22nd; Mosterts-hoek to Roode 
Zand; oxj)lored the Winterhoek Mountains, reporting great abundance of 
the fly-bush, Roridida (see p. 191); found also there .Dim cacrulea. 28th : 
crossed Breede River into Karoo country. 31st : Alowen Srnidt’s farm, 
t)})]josite Hottentot’s Holland. 

Nov. 2nd : (lert Nels Farm near Cogmans Kloof. 3rd : Droski’s farm. 
4th : Jacob Bota’s farm. 5th : “ Rocks ”, near Keurboom’s River ; Swel- 
lendam. 10th : crossed Kerrernelk’s and Slange Rivers and arrived at 
Duyvenlioek’s River. 11th: Duyvenhoek’s River crossed. 12th: Clas 
Broyn’s farm. 13th: Petnr de Wett’s. 15th: crossed (loud’s River. 
Kith : Mossel Bay. 18th : Hagelkraal. 19th : Attaquas Kloof. 20th : 
botanised in the kloof and passed through to KalTraan Kraal. 21st : readied 
Klij)p River. 22nd : crossed Brack River and Matjesdrift through Matjes- 
kloof. 23rd : Die]i River. 24th : Tunis Bota’s Farm. 25th : Langekloof. 
26t}i ; Peter Frere’s. 30th ; Essebosch. 

Dec. 1st: Kromnie River country, Zocko River. 9th : Road to Cabeljans 
River. 10th : crossed Clamtoos River, I^ooris River. 1 K h : passed Galge- 
bosch on way to Van Stadens River. I2th : Van Stadons River. 13th: 
Krakakamma valley to the seashore. 15th : Zwartkops River (P. 93). 
Turned back by the ujiper road to \hui Stadens River and thence to Zecho 
River (Dec. 20tb). During Christmas holidays -ja’oceeded to Kromme Riv'er 
and Langekloof, 28th : Haiines Oloison’s Farm to Riotvalley in Camanes- 
seerland. 29th : near Dlifant’s wwm-bath and Ele])hants River (through 
Karoo country). 30th : Warmbath. 

Jan. Ist-l4t-h : through Hartoquas Kloof and Plattekloof, Gouds River, 
Rietvalley, Groot Vaders Bosdi. 18th: passed through Swellendam. 

19th : crossed the ferry where Breede and Zondereimlo Rivers meet and to 
Hasseipias Kloof. 20th : Tigcrhoek and Zootmelks Valley. 24th : Zieken- 
huys and near Zwart River. 25th : near Hooter River. 2r)th : Groote- 
houthoek, Palmiet and Steenbras River, Hottentot’s Holland Mountains, 
arriving at Cape Town on 29th Jan., 1774. 

On this journey, in crossing Duyvenhoeks River, Thunberg had 
another most unpleasant experience whic;h again nearly ended his 
life. We may read his own account as follows :— 

“ On the 11th of November . . . we sent down to Duyvenhoeks river, 
which was at a short distance from the farm. The late rains had filled 
this rivulet, so as to make it dangerous to cross. The rivulets of this 
country, however, have usually some shallow places, where, oven in the 
greatest flood, one may cross them with waggon and oxen. To show us one of 
those drifts (as they are called) our hostess had been so kind as to send a slave 
with us; but, as he neither understood nor spoke Dutch, he was obliged 
to communicate his instructions to us by signs, which, either from ignorance 
or malice, he entirely perverted, as he pointed out to us a circular track 
over the river to the right, which we ought to have taken to the left. I, 
who was the most courageous of the company, and in the whole course of 
the journey, was constantly obliged to go on before and head them, now 
also, without a moment’s hesitation, rode plump into the river, till in a 
moment I sank with my horse into a large and deep sea-cow hole, up to 
my ears. This would undoubtedly have proved my grave, if my horse had 
not by good luck been able to swim; and I who have always had the good 
fortune to possess myself in the greatest dangers, had not, with the greatest 
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calmness and composure, guided the animal (which floundered about vio¬ 
lently in the water) and kept myself fast in the saddle, though continually 
lifted up by the stream. After having passed the hole, I was likewise 
successful in my attem])ts to got safe out of it, though the edges of these 
holes are in general very steep, in so much that they seldom afford one a 
sure footing.” 

Thunberg’s advice on how to meet a lion is somewhat entertaining. 
On page 70 (/oc*. cit.) he says :— 

“ On meeting a lion, one ought never t-o run away, but stand still, 
pliK^k up courage, and look it stern in the face. If the lion lies still without 
wagging its tail, there is no danger, but if it makes any motion with its 
tail, then it is hungry and you are in great danger.” 

It is not on record whether Thimberg was ever able to test his 
theory under either of these circumstances ! 

On his return to the Cape late in January 1774, Thunberg was 
occupied in sending quantities of bulbs, seeds, and growing plants to 
the botanic^ gardens at Amsterdam, Leiden, and Leeuwarden, and 
insects, stuffed birds and other scarce animals to his other patrons in 
Europe. 

Lady Ann Monson. —During the interval l)etween his second and 
third journeys, Thunberg says that in his leisure hours he never 
neglected to visit the hills, mountains, and fields near Cape Town. 
He mentions parti(;ularly the arrival of Lady Ann Monson from 
England, a lady with a passion for natural history Thunberg 
and Masson often accompanied her on her excursions after specimens, 
and later Thun})erg commemorated her name in the genus Monsonia 
(Greaniaceae). 

Tuunbeeg’s Tujed Joueney, Accompanied by Feancis Masson. 

Thunberg’s Third Journey, Sept.-Dee. 1774. —Thunberg’s third and 
last journey in South Africa commenced on 29th September, 1774, 
and he was again acjcompanied by Masson. Beside Thunberg’s story 
we have also that of Masson.^ 

The late editor of the Journal of Botany, Mr. J. Britten, was keenly 
interested in Masson ; indeed his interest amounted almost to an 
obsession. In his account “ of Masson, however, he makes a mis¬ 
statement (as a reviewer he was notoriously sharp on other people’s 
errors !), for he remarks that Masson did not mention in the story of 
his third journey that he accompanied Thunberg. Masson says,'*^ 
however, (Oct.) 2nd. To Paarle Kerk, where 1 was joined by Dr. 
Thunberg ”, and after that operations are always described by Masson 
in the plural number. 

In justice to the memory of a Kew man, also, I cannot agree with 
Britten’s statement (ioc. cit,) that “ Masson certainly leaves it to be 
inferred that he himself drew the figures ” (of his Stapeliae Novae). 
The figures were drawn by a Dutch soldier, and although Masson in 
the preface to his work does not state this fact, he says, In my 

^ Phil. Trans. R. Soc. Land., 66 : pt. 1. 

2 Journal, of Botany, 1884 : 114. 

^ Phil. Trans. R. Soc. Loud., 66 : pt. 1, p. 302. 
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various journeys through the deserts I have collected about forty 
(Stapeliae), and these I humbly present to the lovers of Botany. 
The figures were drawn in their native climate, and though they have 
little to boast in point of art, they possibly exhibit the natural 
appearance of the plants they represent, better than figures made 
from subjects growing in exotic houses can do.^’ In this statement 
it cannot be inferred that he claimed to have painted the pictures 
himself. 

Thunberg’s third journey was also Masson’s third, and was through 
botanically unexplored country to the north of the Cape. Thunberg 
had been very excited at the sight of a remarkable “ fungus ”, Hydnora 
africana,^ which had been brought in by a traveller from the interior. 
On 29th September, 1774, he left Cape Town by way of the Zout 
River. On 2nd October he crossed Mosselbanks River and arrived 
at Paarl, where he joined forces with Masson, and they collected 
extensively on the mountains. The most northern point reached was 
the Hantam Mountain near Calvinia. Near Hantam, Thunberg found 
the “ fungus ” growing under the branches of Euphorbia tirucalli and 
on its roots ; the fruit was eaten by the Hottentots, foxes, etc. 

They returned along the foot of the Roggeveld Mountains, and 
arrived at Cape Town on 29th December, 1774. No doubt on this 
journey the types of very many new species of plants were collected. 
But few of Thunberg’s plants were localised, j)erhaps because of the 
paucity of geographical names in the then little-known interior. 

On his return to Europe in 1779 Thunberg took up his academic 
duties at Upsala, and on the death of the younger Linnaeus was 
appointed to the chair of botany. 

It was about this time that the widow of the elder Linnaeus sold 
the Linnean herbarium to Sir James Edward Smith, the founder of 
the Linnean Society of London, where the collection is still housed 
and well cared for. 

Thunberg died on 8th August, 1828, at the advanced ago of 85, 
and was buried at Upsala. 

Paterson, 1777, —Lieutenant Paterson left Cape Town on 6th 
October, 1777, and proceeded with Captain Gordon along the foot of 
Table Mountain towards Constantia. He notes that the whole country 
abounded in Protea argentea ( = Leucadendron argenteum), the Silver 
Tree, and numerous other species of Leucadendron, Ericas, and 
Gnaphalium. 

Two days later they traversed the shores of False Bay, from what 
is now Muizenberg towards Hottentot’s Holland. He notes that the 
Cape Flats supplied firewood for Cape Town. At night they reached 
the Erste River. At Hottentot’s Holland he observed introduced 
camphor trees 40-50 ft. high and already from 12 to 13 ft. in circum¬ 
ference at a place formerly belonging to Governor Adrian van der 
SteU, after whom the town of Stellenbosch was named. 

Their baggage was sent over the pass at Hottentot’s Holland 
Kloof, whilst they themselves proceeded to explore the small bays 
and rocks in the mouth of False Bay, including Gordon’s Bay and 
Paterson’s Bay, named after the two travellers. 

Towards evening they arrived at the Palmiet River, and next day 

^ Hydnora africcma Thunb. in Kongl, Vet. Akad. Handl., 1775 ; 69, t. ii. 
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proceeded via Houwhoek, where they collected plants and where lions 
were still plentiful. In the evening they reached Swart Berg ”, 
where there is a warm bath (probably Caledon). Thence no doubt 
by the route traversed by the present main road along the valley of the 
Zondereinde River, crossing the Breede River near its junction with 
the Zondereinde, and arrived at Swellendam, where they remained a 
few days. 

On 20th October they left Swellendam and crossed the Buffal Jagt 
River. Collections were made in the Reed Valley. On 26th October 
Paterson proceeded to Groot Faders Bosch, via the Duiven Hocks 
River, and stayed at a farm at the foot of the Tradouw Pass, and 
collections were made in the surrounding country. They crossed the 
Lange Bergen into the Karoo, and were amazed at the change in the 
country, covered with Mesembryanthemum. Next they struck the 
Groote River, which was crossed, and then the Gamka River, which 
was regarded as dangerous, on account of the numerous hippopotami. 
Next day they reached Attaquas Kloof, and then travelled north¬ 
eastwards towards the Oliphants River. Between the Kamanassie 
Mountains find the Zwartberge traces of lions were seen. Owing to 
ill health, Paterson parted company from Gordon, resting awhile at 
Tsimeko, where he collected plants in the mountains. 

Paterson returned by the same route, and collected a great variety 
of plants at Attaquas Kloof. He also collected in the woods on the 
Outeniqua Mountains, and then returned to Cape Town on 13th 
January, 1778. 

Paterson set out on a second journey in May 1778. From Ronde- 
bosch he travelled past the Tygerberg to Stellenbosch. On 23rd May 
he was at the Erste River, and collected plants in the Stellenbosch 
Mountains, and on the 24th at Hottentot’s Holland Kloof. He crossed 
the Zondereinde on 8th June, and proceeded to Swellendam. At 
Buffel Jagts River he speaks of making an extensive collection. From 
there he travelled via the Gouds River to Catharina Bay and Groen 
Kloof, when he turned west along the Breede River to Platte Kloof 
(8th July) and crossed the mountains into Channa-land, then dangerous 
on account of lions, which he says concealed themselves among the 
bushes of Royena. 

Through the Verkeerde Valley at Ceres, he headed for the Cold 
Bokkeveld, and crossed the Doom River. He was at Hantam, a 
classical hunting ground of Thunberg and Masson a few years earlier, 
in August 1778. There he records the danger to cattle of Amaryllis 
disticha {Buphane disiicha), a poisonous bulb which he figures (facing 
p. 51), the juice of the bulb being used for poisoning arrows. On 
12th August Paterson and his party descended from the Cold Bokkeveld 
and proceeded northwards. He collected in this region a new Ixia 
with a long spike of crimson flowers, which he considered the most 
beautiful he had ever found. Via the Hartebeest River he passed 
the base of the Khamiesberg, and after travelling to the north for a 
day he turned westwards (28th August, 1778) to within 30 miles 
of the Atlantic Ocean. North of this region he mentions the occur¬ 
rence of huge Kokerbooms {Aloe dichotoma Linn.), 12 ft. in circum¬ 
ference and 20 ft. high. On 7th September he reached the Orange 
River and collected plants for several days in the neighbourhood. 
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This appears to have been Paterson’s most northerly point, and thence 
he returned southwards by the Sand River. South of the latter he 
observed a great variety of ‘‘ Geranium ” (Pelargonium). On his 
return journey he explored the Khamiesberg and collected many 
species of Morea, Ixia, Oxalis, and Crinum. The route then turned 
again towards the Bokkeveld and the Green River, passing through 
Two Fountains, to the south-east of the Khamiesberg, to the Doom 
and Hartebeest Rivers. From this region Paterson had intended 
striking south-east to ‘‘ Kaffraria ”, but the })oor condition of his 
oxem and wagon made this impracticable. So he again turned towards 
the Hantam Mountain and the Bokkeveld Mountains, where he recjords 
the discovery of the “ Elephants Foot ”, Tedudmaria Elephantijms, 
the root of which was eaten by the natives. On 6th November the 
Bokkeveld w^as left, and Paterson journeyed to Lion’s Dance, going 
through part of the Karoo. On 7th November he was only 30 miles 
from the Atlantic, proceeding towards Cape Town by Heeren Lodsie- 
ment, south of which he met again the ty])ical Cape flora represented 
by Aspalathus and Leucadendron, etc., thence via Berg Valley and 
the Piquetberg through Zwartland to the (-ape, arriving on 2()th 
November, 1778, after an absence of six months. Tt may be interest¬ 
ing, by w^ay of contrast, that 1 covered much the same ground and 
much farther afield across Bushmanland in October 1928 in a little 
OTer a fortnight—with the help of a car ! 

Paterson made yet a third journey into the interior, starting out 
in December 1778 for the country known then as Caflraria. He 
passed through Swullendarn on 3rd January, 1779, and continued by 
Groot Faders Bosch, Doven Hocks River, Caffer Kuils River, False 
River, and Gourds River, Hagai Kraal, Ataquas Kloof (12th January). 
In “Canna Land ” he notes the cultivation of Almonds, Figs, Peaches, 
Apricots, etc., which were even at that early date dried and sent to 
Cape Town for sale. He proceeded eastwards via Lange Kloof, where 
he says he collected many plants and specimens. On 20th January he 
arrived at the Krome River and Essen Bosch, Cabeleows River, 
Gamtoos River (23rd January). In the woods at the last-mentioned 
place he records the occurrence of hordes of wild buffaloes, and of 
hippopotami in the Loerie River. He reached the Van Staadens 
River, where he found some plants of “ Aletris fragrans ” upwards of 
20 ft. high. Next he encountered the Zwartkops River and the Salt 
Pan, the Kougha River and the Sundays River, Bushman’s River, 
and Great Fish River. On the hills towards the Great Fish River he 
found a Leucadendron ^ and a species of Palm, Phoenix redinata Jacq., 
up to 20 ft. high. Paterson penetrated as far to the east as the 
Keiskamma River, and was the first botanical collector in that region, 
when he returned to the Cape, arriving on 23rd March, 1779. 

Not content with these three great journeys, Paterson began a 
fourth expedition northwards via Groene Kloof, Zwartland, and Van 
Riebecks Kasteel, Berg River, Piquetberg, Verloren Valley, Lange 
Valley, Jackals Valley, Heeren Valley, Oliphants River, and the 
Bokkeveld. At the Doom River (Thorn River) the party heard lions 
roaring during the night. They proceeded to Brack Fontein and the 
Hartebeest River, where he noted several beautiful plants. By Twee 
Fontein and Green River he explored the slopes of the Khamiesberg; 

^ Probably Leucospermum dlipticum R. Br. and not a Leucadendron, 
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thence by the Koussie or Sand River, which they struck about 10 
miles from the Atlantic. Observing two hills close together and similar 
in size and shape, Colonel Gordon, with whom Paterson was travelling 
called them the Two Brothers. They soon arrived at the Great 
River ”, named by Gordon the Orange River, after the Prince of 
Orange. Paterson was the first to give an account of the botanic;al 
features of the Orange River; he mentions Mimosa (Acacia), Salix, 
Rhus, and Ebony ; also a great variety of Geranium ” (Monsonia). 

They left the Orange River on 29th August, but l^aterson again 
returned to the river with his friend Hermannias Engelbright. They 
crossed the river farther inland than formerly, and in the region 
Paterson extols on the beauty of Pachypodium iianiaquamis Welw., a 
succulent, apocynaceous plant about 0 ft. high, and covered with long 
spines with a crown of crisped leaves arul reddish tubular flowers. 
Paterson returned via the Piquetberg and Riebecks Castle, arriving 
at the Caj)e on 21st December, 1779, after a journey lasting six months 
and five days. 

Paterson (p. 133) mentions })arti(mlarly the abundance of Acacia 
(‘' Mimosa ”) in Great Namaqualand. He notes their production of 
quantities of gum, considered by the natives to be a pecniliarly delicate 
species of food. Paterson comdudes with short appendic^es on animal 
and vegetable })oisons. Among the latter are Bodphone disticha, 
Euphorbia 'oirosay and a sj)ecics of lihus. 

Paterson, we learn from the iJiciionary of Naiioual Biography, was 
born on 17th August, 1755. He entered the army at an early age, 
but not before he had developed a strong liking for natural history, 
especially botany. 

After his return to England from South Africa, Paterson was sent 
to India and later to Botany Bay, New South Wales, where he arrived 
in October 1791. Eventually he succeeded to the governorship of 
that colony. He was again in England in 1798, and was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society and of the Royal Asiatic Society. After¬ 
wards he bexaime Lieutenant-Governor of Tasmania, leaving that 
colony in May 1810. He died on the passage home on board the 
Dromedaryy on 21st June, 1810. 

Rusden’s history of Australia says that Paterson “ thought more 
of botanical collections than of extending the cords of British sove¬ 
reignty A second edition of J^xterson’s South African Narrative 
appeared in 1790, besides a French translation. His botanical collec¬ 
tions made in Tasmania are in the Natural History Museum, London, 
but so far I have not been able to trace his South African material. 

Bowie, 1816. —On 28th September, 1816, James Bowie,^ a Kew 
gardener, sailed from Brazil, where he had been for two years with 
Alan Cunningham, on the Mulgrave Castle, and arrived at Table Bay 
on 1st November, 1816. 

Until March 1818 he collected only in the vicinity of Cape Town. 
He left on his first collecting trip on 23rd March, 1818, exploring 
from Caledon via the Gouritz River, Great Brak River, George, 
Kayman’s River, Zwart River, Goukamma, from April to June. 
Between July and November he was at Knysna and Plettenberg Bay, 
with an excursion to Avontuur (Long Kloof) from 29th September to 

^ I am much indebted for the gist of this account of Bowie to Dr. Fourcade 
of Witte Elsbosch. 
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1st October. He returned to Cape Town on 14th January, 1819, 
travelling back along the coast route. January to April 1819 was 
spent at Cape Town. 

On a second journey he left Cape Town on 9th April, 1819, via the 
Berg River, Roodezand, Breede River, Caledon, Swellendam, Great 
Brak River, Knysna, and Plettenberg Bay (23rd November to 9th 
January, 1820), and returned to the Cape in company with George 
Rex, with whom he had been staying at Knysna, arriving in town on 
22nd January. 

He left Cape Town for a third journey, again in company of G. 
Rex, was at Knysna and Plettenberg Bay from 9th March to 11th 
September, Goukamma (12th September), crossed to Long Kloof over 
the Devil’s Kop (George Div.), and proceeded eastwards, crossing the 
Keurbooms River on 23rd September, was at Avontuur on the 26th, 
and made an excursion from there to the Uniondale Karoo (27th-29th 
September), Kromme River (9th October), Gamtoos River, Lowrie 
River, Uitenhage (28th October), Algoa Bay (5th November), Addo, 
Bushman’s River, Kowie (6th December), Blaauw Krantz River, 
Grahamstown (8th December), returning to Algoa Bay on 21st Decem¬ 
ber. He sailed from Algoa Bay on 15th January, arriving in Table 
Bay on the 29th, calling at Plettenberg on the way. From 30th 
January to 23rd May, 1821, he was at Cape Town. 

On his fourth journey he shipped from Cape Town on 24th May, 
and arrived at Algoa Bay on 5th June, whence he proceeded to 
Uitenhage (14th-25th June), Sunday’s River (26th), Bathurst (4th 
July), Great Fisch River (9th), Sunday’s River (21st), Uitenhage (25th 
July to 18th August), Algoa Bay (19th to 29th), Graaff Reinct (14th 
September), Erste Poort, Colesberg Div. (30th), Sunday’s River (25th 
October), Graaff Reinet (27th October to 29th December), Algoa Bay 
(30th December to 18th January, 1822), Uitenhage (19th January to 
26th February, Kowie River (15th March), Uitenhage (29th), Algoa 
Bay (lst-9th April), Uitenhage (10th April to 6th May), returning via 
Vanstadens, Lowerie River, Gamtoos River, Kromme River, Avontuur 
(16th), Vlugt (23rd), Uplands (Knysna) (31st). From 1st June to 
22nd September he again stayed at Knysna with George Rex, and 
returned via Goukamma (3rd~9th October), Groen Vlei, Zwart River, 
George (12th to 20th), Great Brak River, and Caledon and Genadendal 
(27th October to 27th November). He met Dr. Thom at Caledon, 
and arrived back at Cape Town on 4th December, 1822. 

On 20th May, 1823, he sailed from Cape Town for England in the 
Earl of Egremont, calling at St. Helena, and arrived in London on 
15th August. 

Bowie was recalled in 1823, because the sum allowed by Parliament 
for botanical collectors was reduced. In 1827 he returned to the 
Cape to collect on his own account, but did no good, being of intem¬ 
perate habits and becoming involved with bad companions. He was 
assisted in the latter part of his life by Arderne, the owner of a fine 
garden at Claremont, and died there in July 1869. 

Bowie’s plants are at the British Museum (Natural History), South 
Kensington, and at Kew, and drawings of many plants introduced 
by him into cultivation are in the Kew collection. The genus Bowiea 
(Liliaoeae) commemorates his name. 
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The Travels of William J. Burchell. 

Burchell as Ecologist. —Burchell must have been indeed a remark¬ 
able man. He travelled for four years in South Africa without any 
companions other than Hottentots. He covered about 4500 miles, 
journeyed through regions “ never before trodden by European foot ”, 
and made extensive natural history collections, in all about 63,000 
objects, including duplicates, in almost every branch of natural history. 
Probably no such collection gathered by one man ever left Africa 
before or since. In addition, he made about 500 drawings, including 
landscapes, portraits, costume, zoological, botanical, etc. Burchell 
was surely one of the first ecologists, although that term was not 
known to him, for he gave enumerations of the plants from various 
localities, ‘‘ exhibiting the geographical or local associations of plants ” 
in “ the hope that they would not be unacceptable to the philosophical 
botanist ”. 

Even to-day, in the gardens of South Africa, mostly exotic plants 
are cultivated, despite the wealth of beautiful species of the native 
flora. This fact also struck Burchell over a hundred years ago, for 
he remarks (p. 22) :— 

“ It may naturally be supposed, that, in a country abounding with 
the most beautiful flowers and plants, the gardens of the inhabitants con¬ 
tain a great number of its choicest productions; but such is the perverse 
nature of man’s judgment, that whatever is distant, scarce, and difficult 
to be obtained, is always preferred to that which is within his reach, and 
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is abundant, or may be procured with ease, however beautiful it may be. 
The common garden flowers of Europe are here highly valued; and those 
who wished to show me their taste in horticulture, felt a y)ride in exhibiting 
carnations, hollyhocks, balsaminos, tulips, and hyacinths, while they viewed 
all the elegant productions of their hills as mere weeds.” 

Burchell Advocates the Establishment of a Botanic Garden. —Bur- 
chell even advocated, besides a museum, the establishment of a botanic 
garden. He says (p. 24) :— 

“ And if in the vicinity of Cape Town, a well-ordered botanic garden, 
of sufficient extent, were established, for the purpose of receiving plants 
which might casually, or even expressly, bo collected in the more distant 
parts of the colony, the sum of money required for maintaining it would be 
but trifling, in comparison with the advantages which science, and the public 
botanic gardens of F^ngland would derive from it.” 

Little did he dream that an interval of nearly 100 years would 
elapse before his advice was to take effect and the establishment of 
the botanic garden at Kirstenbosch become an accomplished fact. 

I quote another passage (p. 226) from the writings of this remark¬ 
able man, which seems to savour of “ Holism ” :— 

“ When we permit omselves to contemplate the great designs of the 
creation, all our boasted knowledge of Nature a})pears only as the ideas 
and the knowledge of children. Too intent on some little parts of the 
edifice, we often remain totally ignorant of the proportions and perfect 
symmetry of the whole. In the wide system of created objects, nothing 
is wanting, nothing is superfluous; the smallest weed or insect is as indis¬ 
pensably necessary to the general good, as the largest object we behold. 
Each has its peculiar part to perform, conducive ultimately to the well¬ 
being of all. Nothing more bespeaks a littleness of mind, and a narrowness 
of ideas, than the admiring of a production of Nature, merely for its 
magnitude, or the despising of one, merely for its minuteness : nothing 
more erroneous than to regard as useless, all that does not visibly tend to 
the benefit of mar?.” 

Like Thunberg’s companion Somierai, who wore out three pairs of 
boots on a single ascent of Table Mountain, Burchell also on one 
occasion would have had to descend shoeless had not one of his fellow- 
climbers provided him with ‘‘ spares 

It was Burchell’s plan to take a direction towards the western 
tropics, and from there to hire a vessel to carry him to St. Helena. 
As we shall see, his travels took him in a very different direction. 

Burchell used an ox wagon for travelling and collecting. I give a 
copy of his sketch of this vehicle as depicted in his Travel.^ (seep. 627). 
In size it was about the length of a modern four-seater car, but with 
a body only 2 ft. 9 in. wide, the wheel track being 5 ft., and it cost 
Burchell eighty-eight pounds sterling, exclusive of the chests and various 
fitments within. He gives a list of the things which he took with him. 
These almost completely filled the wagon, which was heavily over¬ 
loaded. The total cost of the wagon and contents was six hundred 
pounds sterling (Burchell, p. 169), a very large sum in those days. 
His list of books is interesting. He had Linnaeus, Systerna Naturae 
(ed. Gmelin); Linnaeus, Species Plantarum (ed. Usteri), and Forster, 
Enchiridion Historiae Naturali inserviens. Burchell appointed agents 
in Cape Town to receive and forward to England packages and 
collections which he sent back while still within reach of the town. 
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Botanising one day (January) about Salt River, he speaks of a 
heath of pure loose white sand eompletely covered with Haemanthw 
coccineus in full bloom. He deplored the fact that after denuding the 
fiats of all the bushes for firewood, the poorer inhabitants of the town 
also dug up the underground roots, thus reducing the district to a 
sandy desert. He advocated the growing of shrubs and trees, with 
sedge and sand-grasses to protect the soil from strong winds. 

Jt was on this excursion that Burchell noticed the dioecism of 
certain species which had up to then been included in Protea, almost 
at the same time as they were separated from that genus in 1810 as 
Leuradendron. He also took note of the “ Kukiimakr4nki plant 
GeihylUs ciliaris, common on the Cape Flats, and a fruit much sought 
after by children in the month of June. 



Burchell was an internationalist in his outlook. After saying how 
much pleasure it gave him to meet one of his own countrymen in a 
strange country (p. 60) and to hear his own language, he goes on 
(p. 60) : “ Such occurrences have often made the word English sound 
more delightful to my ear, but have never been, however, able to 
make me forget that the good and> worthy of every nation on the earth, 
are equally our countrymen in a 'philanthropic sense, and equally claim 
our hospitality and friendship ; Burchell was thus an early League of 
Nations man ! 

Burchell remarked on the very circumscribed area occupied by 
the Silver tree, Leucadendron argenteum (p. 61). He botanised at 
Kirstenbosch, and describes (p. 68) the view from there as the most 
picturesque of any he had seen in the vicinity of Cape Town. The 
beauties here displayed to the eye could scarcely be represented by 
the most skilful pencil; for this landscape possessed a character that 
would require the combined talents of a Claude and a Both.’’ 

Early in April 1811 Burchell made an excursion to Hottentot’s 
Holland and Hottentot’s Holland Kloof (now Sir Lowrys Pass). He 
speaks of the difficult climb over the final part at the top. This old 
road may still be traced, and the marks of the wagons on the stones 
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are visible to this day. He speaks feelingly of the poor animals 
which had to drag heavy loads over the steep places. ‘‘ Nor will he 
[the observer],” he remarks, ‘‘ without a compassionate feeling for the 
oxen, witness their toil and labour, carried to the very utmost of their 
strength ; sometimes encouraged by good words, at other times terrified 
into exertion by the blows of the shambok, the loud crack of the 
whip, the smart of its lash, or the whoop and noisy clamour of the 
boor and his Hottentots.” 

On the other hand, one may turn from this harrowing picture and 
enjoy the magnificent view to the south-west, the wide expanse of 
False Bay bordered on the horizon by the mountains of the Cape 
Peninsula towards Cape Point and across the Cape Flats, with Table 
Mountain towering in the distance. 

Burchell proceeded by the Palmiet River, discussing the cause of 
the brown water so characteristic of the rivers in this region, especially 
in the neighbourhood of George. He also remarked on the choking 
up of the rivers by the Palmiet, Prionium serratum Drege (Cyperaceae). 
His route took him through Houw Hoek, a classical botanical locality, 
and he remarks on the ‘‘ execrable road ” through that district, a 
condition now happily remedied. Farther on he crossed the Bot 
River, and makes special mention of the pretty little trees of Phus 
villosum adorning the landscape. Burchell arrived shortly afterwards 
at ‘‘a spot which had just been fixed upon by the Cape Government 
for the site of a village, since named Caledon, in honour of the Governor 
under whom it was founded ”. From there he proceeded to the 
Baths, where is now the palatial Caledon Baths Hotel, a fulfilment of 
Burchell’s prophecy that the spot would ‘‘ become a place of consider¬ 
able resort ”. 

From Caledon, Burchell returned via Genadendal, noting, by the 
way, the great quantity of Rhenoster Bosch on the hills. Beyond 
there they called at a farm belonging to a man named Duplessis, who 
received them very hospitably. Burchell tells an amusing tale whereby, 
out of politeness, he and his companion drank half a glass of vinegar 
which their host had poured out in mistake for his best wine of the 
colony ”. 

Importance of Wood Structure in Classification. —Burchell was a 
man of great perspicacity and observation. In describing the uses 
and beauty of the wood of the Wagenhoom, Protea gravdiflora, he notes 
its pretty reticulated grain, saying that it resembled “ some of the 
cabinet woods brought from New South Wales, which in fact are of 
trees belonging to the same natural order: thus giving to botanists an 
additional hint that characters may 'possibly be discovered in the structure 
of the wood of plants that may throw some wished for light on a natural 
classification of vegetables ’ 

They forded the Breede River towards Brandvlei, and the same 
evening arrived at Tulbagh. From there an excursion was made on 
horseback to the Witzenberg, east of the town. On the rocky summit 
of the Witzenberg, Burchell found a great variety of plants, especially 
noting the beautiful nodding red flower-heads of Protea nana. 

He returned via Roodesand Kloof and the Berg River to Paarl, 
where he saw for the first time a specimen of the Rood Elze or Red 
Alder, Cunonia capensis, which he remarked as having the habit 
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(appearance) rather of a tropical than a Cape plant (see figure, 
p. 212). He passed through Bankhoek Pass, the beauty of which he 
extols, to Stellenbosch. 

From Stellenbosch he returned to Cape Town over the Cape Flats 
in very inclement weather. As an example of the discomforts some¬ 
times encountered in those early days we may quote Burchell himself 
(p. 146):- 

“ At two o’clock in the afternoon, we left Stellenboacli to return to 
Cape Town, and were again unfortunate in the day, which, soon after our 
departure, set in with rain and wind; and, to increase our misfortunes, 
one of the liorsos fell lame, while the other stumbled at evwy atej). It was 
evidently time that our excursion ended; for this last day’s journey 
being, for nearly the whole way, over the lieavy loose sand of the Cajje 
Flats, was exc^essively fatiguing and painful to the animals. 



Burchell crossing the Karoo. 

“ At sunset, we passed the foot of the Tygerberg, and were soon after¬ 
wards overtaken by a night of impenetrable darkness, and both wet and 
(diilly. To the fear of losing the way, was added that of finding the sands 
impassably flooded by the late rains, as, at almost every five minutes, we 
had to wade through ponds of rain-water. 

“ Jn the midst of our uncertainty, wandering in various directions, a 
glimmering light at last appeared at a distance, and enabled us to shape 
OUT course to Saltriver. Here we procured a guide to conduct us safely 
through the river, which occupied ten minutes in wading through, as it 
had overflowed its banks and inundated a great part of the adjoining flats ; 
and nearly all the way to Capetown, we seemed to be travelling in a river 
rather than a road. So complete was the darkness, that when we arrived at 
the hospital, it was not possible to find our way, even the short distance 
to the castle, without a gi^iide : the atmosphere seemed as if bereft of every 
particle of light. At length, at eight o’clock, we reached Cape Town.” 

Burchell now began preparations for his journey into the interior, 
and left Cape Town on 19th June, 1811, via Tygerberg, Grooteberg 
River, Roodesand Kloof (=New Kloof), and Tulbagh (27th June), 
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Hex River Kloof, to Karoo Poort. At Karoo Poort, Burchell collected 
many species he had not previously seen. From there he travelled 
across the Karoo, and soon noted a small shrub the flowers of which 
were used by the Hottentots as a dye for giving a yellow colour to 
native leather. 

Of succulents Burchell remarks (p. 212) :— 

“ An object very desirable for botany, would be obtained, if a good 
draughtsman were to pass three or four years in travelling about the (.%])e 
colony, witli the sole view of drawing, on their nativ e spot, all those plants 
. . . which, from their fleshy nature or delicate substance, cannot well be 
preserved in an herbarium.” 

In those days the conditions of life on the Karoo were rather 
crude. Here is Burchell’s description of a Veldcornet’s residence (p. 
237) 

“A miserable abode ... a small oblong low hut built of rough bits 
of rock ; rudely thatched with reed and sedge ; having no window, except¬ 
ing one small opening cov^erod with white linen, instead of glass; and the 
doorway but half closed with a clmnsy panel of roods. The inside corre¬ 
sponded with the exterior, and was divided into two apartments, serving 
for sitting-room and bod-room, which last was also the store-room. No 
other furniture was to be seen, than a table and throe chairs, or rather 
stools.” 

It is at this part of his travels towards the Roggeveld Mountains 
that Burchell records the loss of 585 specimens (p. 250) which he had 
forwarded to Cape Town. On 6th August he commenced the ascent 
to the Roggeveld, and on p. 255 records the finding of Acaena lalebrosa 
and Alyssum glomeratum DC. by the side of a patch of unmelted 
snow. The present writer found the same Acaena very near here (see 
pp. 139, 141). 

In the neighbourhood of the Karreebergen, Burchell collected one 
of the most beautiful little shrubs of the Bushman country ”, a 
Mahernia, M, oxalidiflora Burchell (Burchell No. 1536), not more 
than a foot high, covered with large scarlet bell-shaped flowers, 
elegantly turned downwards ; “ the emblem of modesty united to 
beauty ”. 

The plain to the north of the Karreebergen abounded in bushes of the 
curious Bignoniaceous shrub, Rhigozum trichotomum (see photograph, 
p. 175). A real danger in this region is described very vividly by 
Burchell. Of this he says :— 

“ The largest shrubs were about five feet high, a plant quite new to 
me, but well known to the Klaarwater people, by the name of Haakedoorn 
(Hookthom). ... I was preparing to cut some specimens of it; which 
the Hottentots observing, warned me to be very careful in doing so, other¬ 
wise I should certainly be caught fast in its branches. In consequence of 
this advice, I proceeded with the utmost caution, but, with all my care, a 
small twig caught hold of one sleeve. While thinking to disengage it 
quietly with the other hand, both arms were seized by these rapacious 
thorns and the more I tried to extricate myself the more entangled I became ; 
till at last it seized hold of the hat also; and convinced me that there was 
no possibility for me to free myself, but by main force, and at the expense 
of tearing all my clothes. I therefore called out for help, and two of my 
men came and released me by cutting off the branches by which I was 
held. In revenge for this ill-treatment, I determined to give the tree a 
name which should serve to caution future travellers against allowing 
themselves to venture within its clutches.” 
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So this became Acacia detinens Burchell! 

Burchell’s description of the Orange River, which he reached in 
what is now the Prieska Division, is well worth reading. Occupying 
the lower rank near the water’s edge were Wilqani-booms, i^illows about 
50 ft. high, Salix gariepin/i, above the Zwartehad, Royena decidua, and 
the Karrehaut and Buffedoorn, Zizyphtis bubalinuH and at the top the 
Doornboorn. Here, along the banks of the Orange River, Burchell 
also found the only South African Poppy, Papaver aculeatum (see 
figure, p. 205). He also collected a beautiful Loranthus growing 
on an Acacia, and ‘‘ a large shrub covered with a cjotton-like seed 
was met with for the first time, and occurred in great abundance, 
Tarchonanthus cam/phoratns L., so common farther north on the Kaap 
Plateau ” (see p. 428). 

Burchell found the Orange (Gariep) River to be a barrier to both 
fauna and flora, marking the southernmost range of some and the 
northernmost of others, using the apt terms cisgariepine and trans- 
gariepine respectively. 

From the Orange River, Burchell travelled to the Asbestos Moun¬ 
tains, and on to Griquatown (Klaarwater), which he reached on 30th 
September, 1811. Here he stayed for some time, and made excursions 
to explore higher uj) the river and its tributaries. On one of these 
he (H)llected the fruit called Guarri by the Hottentots, Eudea ovata, 
one of the few transgariepine shrubs with an edible fruit. A new 
species was brought to Burchell by one of the Hottentot women who 
had observed his penchant for flowers. This was named by Burchel 
Buchnera aurantiaca, and is now called Sutera aurantiaca Hiern, and 
is widely spread. 

On the banks of the river grew handsome trees 40 ft. high of 
Terniinalia eryihrophylla Burchell, the Roodeblat (red-leaf), bec.ause 
of the beautiful autumn colour of the leaves. 

Burchell made excursions over the Kaap Plateau, remarking on 
the innumerable anthills of large dimensions, the Tarchonanthus (P. 
camphoratus L.), and Rhigozum trichotoimmi. He stayed at Griqua¬ 
town (Klaarwater) until visiting Wittewater in the Asbestos Moun¬ 
tains on 14th February, giving an interesting account of the flora 
(pp. 538-549). 

Appended to Burcheirs first volume are a map of his route, some 
geographical observations, and hints on emigration to the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The beginning of BurcheH’s second volume of travels deals with 
his return from Griquatown (Klaarwater) via the Asbestos Mountains 
to Graaf Reinet. He speaks of a narrow valley in the mountains 
with a thick and verdant carpet of a beautiful grass, Cynodon Dactylon 
Pers., often shaded by the soft foliage of large trees of Acacia, whose 
branches were festooned with Clematis ‘‘ hanging wild with all the 
grace and charms of nature, and decorating them with a profusion of 
white flowers, which diffused their delicate and grateful odor through 
the airy grove 

South of the Orange River, Burchell mentions as occurring on the 
plains a number of scattered trees distinguished by the colour of their 
trunks, which appeared as if they had been whitewashed, the Wit-gat 
boom, Boscia albitrunca (Burch.) Gilg & Bened. (Capparidaceab). 
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On his journey to Graaff Reinet he appears to have collected no plants, 
his No. 2114 being from Griquatown, and his No. 2115 from Graaff 
Reinet. 

At the Groote Tafelberg, near Middeburg, a mountain about 1800 
ft. above the plain, and which I myself explored, Burchell had a 
reception very different from mine at the adjacent farm (see p. 435). 
Burchell’s sketch of this striking flat-topped mountain is just as 
I saw it. 

Burchell arrived at Graaff Reinet on 25th March, 1812. At that 
time the mountains surrounding the village were verdant with an 
abundance of the Spek-boom, Porhdacaria Afra, but now usurped by 
the Prickly Pear, and the traveller here first met with the Hottentot’s 
Brood plant, Testudinaria elepluintipes. 

Burchell left Graaff' Reinet, where he had engaged some Hottentots, 
on 28th April, 1812, and returned to Griquatown (Klaarwater), encoun¬ 
tering lions on the way (p. 191). 

On Gth June, 1812, Burchell left Klaarwater for his journey north¬ 
wards across the Kaap Plateau finding a remarkable plant which 
he mistook for an Acacia, and called A. eleplmniina, later described by 
Bentham as Elephantorrhiza Bnrchdlii, but which should now be called 
E, elephantina ; its roots are a favourite food of the elephants. 

Farther north he collected a genuine species of Acacia, A. stoloni- 
fera Burch., called Siki ” by the Bechuanas, with an underground 
stem from which arise a multitude of shoots only 2-3 ft. high. 

On 18th June Burchell halted for the night at Blinkklip Kop, of 
which he gives an interesting description and vignette. I have included 
a copy of Burchell’s drawing and of my own photograph when I 
visited the spot with Mr. Tapscott (see p. 427), and it will be noticed 
that the two pictures are very much alike. At the foot of the larger 
mass is a deep dark cave now known as Burchell’s Cave ”, which 
natives from all parts formerly visited to obtain a supply of the 
powdery iron ore for smearing on their bodies. Burchell used the 
‘‘ sibilo ”, as it was called, in painting, particularly in pictures of the 
natives, as he found it gave the exact colour and peculiar glitter 
impossible to imitate by other means. The rock is known as the 
Blink-klip Breccia} 

Here Burchell mentions meeting with a shrub regarded by the 
Bachapins as being bewitched or unlucky, Va/ngueria injfanda Burchell. 
The fruit is edible and the root used in medicine.^ Burchell was 
induced in considering this plant to remark on the affinity of the 
general botany of these regions with that of the island of Madagascar, 
comparing also the Strelitzia augudia of the Cape with the Traveller’s 
Tree, JRavenala madagascariemis^ and he has further notes on this 
subject (p. 263). 

Much of the remainder of Burchell’s second volume of travels is 
devoted to the natives of the Litakun (Takun) region, and we have 
no account of his further journey other than a list of the localities 
which he visited. He returned south via the Griqualand West, Hope- 
town, Philipstown, Colesberg Divisions, south-east to Bathurst, when 

^ See Dll Toit, Geology of South Africa, 106 (1926). 

2 Watt and Breyer-Brandwijk, Med, & Pois, PI. S. Afr,, 176 (1932). 
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he travelled back by the coast route, reaching Cape Town in July 1815, 
after an absence of four years—a remarkable and memorable expedition. 

Burchell died in 1863, and left his collections to his sister, from 
whom Kew acquired them in 1865. I give a detailed list of his 
localities, for the benefit of South Africian botanists. This was com¬ 
piled by the late Dr. N. E. Brown for use in the Flora Capensis. A 
similar list has quite recently been published in the South African 
Journal of Botany (see p. 607). 
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List of Localities collected at by Burchell. 

Cape Division. 

1-105, between Cape Town ami Table Mt. on the })lain, 5 Dee., 1810. 106- 

148, E. side of the Lion’s Rum]), 6 Dee. 149-225, Cape Flats nr. Kondeboseh, 
.14 Dee. 226 290, kloof between Lion’s Head and Table Mt., 21 Dee. 291- 
294, S. j)oint of Lion Mt., Dee. 295 403, Camps Ray, 27 Dec. 404-506/2, 
vicinity of Capo Town {excursion from Caj)e Town to Nowlands and Paradise), 
3 Jan., 1811. 507 516, about the Windmills at Salt H., 14 Jan. 517-664, on 

Table Mt., 24 Jan. 665-694, about the Ponds and at Salt R., 31 Jan. 695- 
708, Capo Flats nr. Salt K. a little S.E. of the Windmills, 31 Jan. 1709-741, Capo 
flats nr. Kondeboseh, 31 Jan. 742-755, mostly from‘Cardens at (.’ape Town. 
756 757, Kondeboseh, 14 Feb. 758-775, between Kondebos(di and Wynberg, 
14 Feb. 776-819, between Wynberg and Constantia, 14 P’eb. 820-834, Cape 
flats nr. Kondeboseh, 14 Fob. 835-837/2, under the Lion’s Hoad Mt. on the 
side towards the sea. 838-840, about Ca[)e Town, 28 Fob. 841 857, Cam}is 
Ray, 6 Marcdi. 858, Table Mt. 859-888, at Wynberg, 14 Mareli. 889 892, 
(’ape Town. 893 895, Carn})s Ray, 27 March. 896 899, between Cape Town 
and Salt K. 900 926, between (’ape Town and Table Mt., 6 April. 

Caledon Division. 

927, Zwartberg Hot-baths, nr. Caledon, A})ril, 1811. 928 930, at Rot K., 

A])ril. 931-932, Zwartberg Hot-baths, nr. (’aledon, April. 933, Rot K., A[)ril. 
934-935, Roontjes Kra-al, nr. Caledon, A])ril. 936, Zwartberg Hot-batlis, nr. 
(’aledon, April. 937, Rot K., A])ril. 938-939, between C’ape Town and 
CUmadendal, locality uncertaiji, April. 940, Rot K., A[)ril. 941, Hottentots 
Holland Kloof, A[)ril (Sir Lowrys Pass). 942, Donkerhoek Mt., April. 943 - 
945, Rot K., April. 

Tulbacjh Division. 

946-948, Witzenberg, nr. Tulbagh, 17 A])ril, 1811. 

Paarl. 

949-961, nr. Paarl, April, 1811. 

Stellenbosch. 

962-964, flats under Stellenbosch Kloof, April, 1811. 

Cape. 

965-967, Cape Flats between Sand Valiev and Tygerberg, 20 June, 1811. 
968-973, nr. J’ygerberg (about Pampoen Kraal), 21 June. 

Paarl. 

974-981, between Mossclbanks K. and Rerg K., 22 June, 1811. 982, between 

Rerg R. and Kasteels Kloof, 24 J une. 

Tulba(jh. 

983-987, between Kasteels Kloof and New Kloof (Koodezand Kloof, Rurchell), 

25 June, 1811. 988-1023, New Kloof, nr. Tulbagh (Koodezand Kloof, Rurchell), 

26 Juno. 1024-1025, Tulbagh, 27-30 June. 1026-1045/2, between Tulbagli 
and “ The Drostdy ”, 1 July. 1045/3, from a garden at Winterhoek. 

Worcester. 

1046-1058, about the Rreedo R., 4 July, 1811. 1059-1083, at Hex R., 

Kloof, 5 July. 1084-1115, between Buffels Kraal and Do Straat, 6 July. 

Ceres. 

1116-1164, between Verkeerde Vlei and Karoo Poort, 9 July, 1811. 1165-1203, 
W. entrance to Karoo Poort, 14 July. 1204-1216/2, between Little Doom 
R. and threat Doom R., 15 July. 1217-1219, Hangklip (Bokkeveld Karoo, nr. 
Ongeluks R.), 17 July. 1220-1230, Ongeluks R., 18 July. 1231-1280, nr. Yuk 
R., 19 July. 1281-1288/2, on the “ Wind Heuvel ”, Koedoes Mts., 22 July. 
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Sutherland. 

1289-1301, Klein Kc^g^oveld (at Gorrit Synnian’s), 20 July, 181J. 1302- 
1316/2. Roggoveld Mt., 0 Aug. 1317- 1329, in the Koggcveld nr. Jakhaln 
Fontein, S. of Sutherland, 7 Aug. 1330-1344/4, nr. Sutherland (between Jakhals 
Fontoin and Kuilonborg), 8 Aug. 1345-1364, between Kuilenberg and Groat 
Hiet R., 9 Aug. 1365-1385, at the Great Riet R., 10 Aug. 1386 1387, Great 
Riot R. Kloof, 11 Aug. 

F|IASEKBUR(}. 

1388 1394, between Great Riet R. and Stink Fontoin, 14 Aug., 1811. 1395 - 

1398, Stink Fontein, Aug. 1399-1402/3, Ixdween Stink Fontein and Seldery 
Fontein (perhaps Gelery ^^)ntein of Maj)), 15 Aug. 1403-1431, between Karre^e 
R. and Klein Quaggas Fontein, nr. Fraserburg, 24 20 Aug. 1432-1460, between 
Klein Quaggas Fontein and Dwaal R., 28 Aug. 1461-1481, at Dwaal R., 29 Aug, 
1482-1490, on Rooky Hill at Dwaal R. Poort, 30 Aug. 1491-1493, Zak R., 
31 Aug. ' 1494-1509, between Zak R. and Kopjes Fontein, 4 Sej)t. 1510 • 
1515, at Zak R., 31 Aug. 1516-1521, between “ Patrys Fontoin ” and Great 
Brak R., 6 Sept. 

Carnarvon. 

1522-1525, Leeuwe Fontein, 8 Sept., 1811. 1526 1535, at Klip Fontein 

(probably Klipaats Fontein nr. Carnarvon), 9 Se])t. 1536-1545, nr. Carnarvon 
between Klip Fontein and Sohiet Fontein ”), 9 Sept. 1546 -1554, (Carnarvon 
(Schiet Fontein), 10 Sept. 1555-1578, N. end of the Karree Bergen Poort 
nr. ('arnarvon, 10 Sept. 1579-1583, between (.'arnarvon (Schiet Fontein) and 
Flands Valley, 10 Sept. 1584-1591, Carols (^Iraf on the map, Karel Krieger’s 
Grave (between the Karroo Bergen and Jinffels Bout), 11 Sept. 1592-1612/3, 
Buffels Bout, 12 Sej.)!. 


PRIESKA. 

1612/4-1612/12, between Klein Modder Fontein and Koikam’s Poort, 13 
Sej)t., 1811. 1613-1621, Keikam’s Poort (“Modder Gat Poort*’), 13 Se])t. 

1622-1632, Sand Valley (probably Bushman Pan of Schmidt’s Map), 14 Sept. 
1633-1644, Banks of Orange R., 16 Sept. 1645-1650, nr. Orange R. (between 
Gariejj Station and shallow ford), 17 Sept. 

Griqualand West (Hay Division). 

1651-1691, Asbestos Mts. at Kloof Village, 25 Sept ., 181 1 . 1692-1695, Asbestos 
Mts. between Kloof Village and \\dtte Water, 29 Sept. 1696-1697, between Wit te 
Water and Griqua Town (Klaar Water), 30 Sept. 1698-1706, between Griqua 
4\)wn and S])uugslang, 24 Oct. 

CRiQirALAND (Herbert Division), 

1707-1727, between Spuugslang Fontein and Vaal R., 25 Oct., 1811. 1728- 

1730, riglit bank of Vaal R. at the confluence of the Orange R., 26 Oct. 1731- 
1752, right bank of Vaal R. at Blaauwbosch Drift, 28-29 Oct. 1752, between 
left bank of the Vaal R. and right bank of Riet R., 29 Oct. 1753-1780, along 
the Vaal R., 2-9 Nov. 1781-1791, between the Vaal R. and Lower Campbell, 
13 14 Nov. 1792-1825, Lower Campbell nr. the lower spring at the foot of 
the mtn. (~ Lower Campbell of Schmidt’s map), 16-18 Nov. 1826-1836, 
Upper Campbell, 18 Nov. 

Griqu ALAND (Hay Division). 

1836/2-1836/6, between Griqua Town and Kora Groote Fontein, see 
Burchell’s note in his catalogue, locality uncertain, 19 Nov., 1811. 1837-1881 /2, 

at Griqua Town, 1 Dec. 1882-1899, Griqua Town in Leeuwenkuil valley, 14 
Dec. 1900, Asbestos Mts. at Kloof Village, 12 Dec. 1901-1961/4, at Griqua 
Town, 13 Doc., 1901-30, etc. 1962-1996, Plains between Griqua Town and 
Witte Water, 14 Feb, 1812. 1997-2013, between Witte Water and Riet Fontein 

(or Aakaap), 15 Feb. 2014^2019, between Riet Fontein and Kloof Village in 
the Asbestos Mts., 15 Feb. 2020-2065, on the Asbestos Mts. at Kloof Village, 
16 Feb. 2066-2101, plain at foot of Asbestos Mts. between Kloof Village and 
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Witte Water, 17 Feb. 2102, at Griqua Town. 2103-2109. between the Kloof 
Village in the Asbestos Mts. and English Drift, 26 Feb. 2110-2114, at Griqua 
Town, Feb. 2115-2118, at Graaf Keinet, 1 April. 2119/1, 2119/5, 2120, 
Khenoster Poort by the Hrak H. 2119/2-2119/4, Gt. Tafelberg, nr. Richm(uul. 
2121, Elands Fontein, 2122-2127, Husky Station Brak R. 2128/1, Is. in Vaal 
R. at English Drift. 2128/13, between Brak R. and Vaal li., 18 May. 2128/17, 
by Brak R. 2128/18, between Kloof Town and Witte Water. 2129, on rocky 
hill (Waggon hill) at Griqua Town, 3 June. 2130-2135, between Griqua Town 
and Moses Fontein, 6 June. 2135/2, between Moses Fontein and Ongeluk, 8 
June. 2135/3, Ongeluk, 10-13 June. 2136-2136/2, Doom R., 15 June. 2137- 
2139, between Doom R. and Blink Klip, 17 June. 2140-2143, Blink Klip, 18 
June. 2144-2166, Klip Fontein, 19 Juno. 2167-2170, between Klip Fontein 
and Knegt’s Fontein, 20 Jime. 

BeCHUAN ALAN D. 

2171, Kosi Fontein, 27 June, 1812. 2172-2182, nr. the Pass in the 

Kuruman Hills, 28 June. 2183-2187, Kunirnan, 30 June. 2188-2192, 
between Kuruman and Matlowing R., 1 July. 2193-2198, Matlowing R., 5-8 
July. 2199-2204, between Matlowing R. and Takun (or Old Litakuw), 10-13 
July. 2205-2219, Takun (or Old Litakuw), 24-29 July. 2220, raised from a 
seed taken from the claw of a bir<l from Namagua Drift, 2 Aug. 2221-2221/2, 
Pellat Plains, nr. Takun, at Pintado Fountain, 8 Aug. 2222-2232, Pellat Plains, 
9 Aug. 2233-2249/1, Pellat Plains (various stations), 10-28 Aug. 2249/2-2251, 
Pellat Plains at Jabiru Foimtain nr. Takun, 30 Aug.—5 Sept. 2252-2256/2, 
Mashowing R., nr. Takun, 8 Sept. 2257-2265, at Takun (Old Litakun) on the 
rocky ridge, 11 Sept. 2266-2272, between Takun anti stone ruins of original 
town of Litakun, 15 Sept. 2273-2280, at source of Mashowing R. nr. Takun, 
27 Sept. 2281-2316, bank of Mashowing R. between Takun and Molito, 29-30 
Sept. 2317-2330/3, plains north of the Mashowing R., 1 Oct. 2331-2340, 
Chooi Desert, 2 Oct. 2341-2349, Chooi Desert between Desert Stn. and Giraffe 
Stn., 3 Oct. 2350-2361, (Jiooi Desert, nr. Giraffe Stn., 3 Oct. 2362-2377, on 
Maadji Mt., 12 Oct. 2378-2398/2, on rocks at Chue Vley, 7- 28 Oct. 2399- 
2405, between Chue Vley or Lake and Mashowing R., 27 28 Oct. 2406-2413, 
between Mashowing R. and Kuru, 30-31 Oct. 2414-2415, between “ Sikuohn 
Stn. and Patani ”, 6 Nov. 2416, Patani. 2417-2426, nr. ruins at Kuruman. 
2427-2435, nr. Kuruman (between Peak Stn. and Little Klibbolikhonni), 17 
Nov. 2436-2451, nr. source of Kuruman R. at Little Klibbolikhonni, 18-24 
Nov. 2452-2481, nr. soiuce of Kuruman R., 25 Nov. 2482-2485/2, nr. source 
of Kuruman R. at Little Klibbolikhonni. 2486-2495/2, nr. source of Kuru¬ 
man R. between Little Klibbolikhonni and Fig-tree Rock, 12 Dec. 2496-2524, 
nr. sources of Kuruman R. at Little Klibbolikhonni, 14 Dec. 2525-2548, 
between som*ce of Kuruman R. and Kosi Fontein, 20 Dec. 2549-2600, Kosi 
Fontein, 21-25 Dec. 2601-2608, between Kosi Fontein and Ivneght’s Fontein, 
25 Dec. 

Griqualand West (Hay Division). 

2609-2617, between Knegt’s Fontein and Klip Fontein, 26 Dec., 1812. 2618- 

2638, Klip Fontein, 26-29 Dec. 2639-2642, iMoern’s Fontein, 31 Dec. 2643, 
Doom R., 1 Jan., 1813. 2644-2649, Ongeluk, 1 Jan. 

Hopetown. 

2650, Brak Fontein, nr. Roode Kop, 8 Feb., 1813. 2651-2652, by the Orange 

R. (first stn.), 9 Feb. 2653-2655, by Orange R. (Saltpan Stn.), 11 Feb. 2655/2, 
by Orange R. (at narrows), 15 Feb. 2656-2663/2, by Orange R. (Amaryllis 
Stn.), 19 Feb. 2664-2668, by Orange R. nr. Hopetown (Hippopotamus Stn.), 
24-27 Feb. 

Philipstown. 

2669-2673, by Orange R., nr. Petrusville (Cross Mt. Stn.), 1 March, 1813. 
2674-2676, by Orange R., nr. Petrusville (between Cross Mt. Stn. and Puff-adder 
Halt), 2 March. 2677-2682, between Puff-adder Halt and Bare Stn., nr. Petrus¬ 
ville, 2 March. 2683-2687/2, between Bare Stn. and Gnu Halt, nr. Petrusville, 
3 March. 2688-2700/2, on Table Mt., nr. Horse’s Grave (Paarde Berg), 6 March. 
2701-2703/8, nr. Hondeblats R. (at the Horse’s Grave), 6 March. 2704-2717, 
Bavers Pan (Rainwater Stn.), 7 March. 2718-2741, nr. Riet Fontein at “ Wasch- 
banks R.”, 7 March. 
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COLESBEBG. 

2742-2747, between Kiet Fontein and Plettenbergs Beacon, 11 March, 1813. 
2748-2750, between Plettenbergs Beacon and Flat Stn., 18 March. 2750/2, 
at Flat Stn.”, nr. Schuilhuek Berg, 18 March. 2751-2758, Carolus Poort, 

19 March. 2759-2782, Naauwpoort, 20 March. 2783-2786, between Wolve 
Kop and Rhenoster Berg, 23 March. 2787-2793, between Woloe Kop and 
Khenoster Berg, 23 March. 2794 2799/2, nr. Middelburg (at Rock 8tn.), 24 
March. 2800-2808/3, nr. Middelburg (between Rock Stn. and Seven Fonteinen), 
24 March. 2809-2812, between “ Seven Fonteinen ” and Wagonspad Berg, 
26 March. 

Graaff Reinet. 

2813 2825 and 2966, Wagenspad Berg, 26-28 March, 1813. 2826-2837, nr. 

Wagenspad Berg, on the S. side, 29 March. 2838-2860, descent of Voor 
Sneeuw Berg, 29 March. 2861-2872, along Sundayo R., N. of Monkey Ford, 
30 March. , 2873-2896, along Sundays R., nr. Monkey Ford, between Piet Pre- 
torius and Monkey Ford, 30 March. 2897-2938, mt. on the S.W. side of Graaff 
Reinet, 1 May. 2939-2940, Graaff Reinet by Sunday R., 7 May. 2941-2949, 
between Kruid Fontein and Milk R., 13 May. 2950-2954/2, Milk R,, 14 May. 
2955, between Milk R. and Platte R., 14 May. 

Somerset. 

2956-2961, Platte R., 15 May, 1813. 2962 2965, 2967-2984, Blyde R., 16- 

17 May. 2985, between Blyde R. and Bruintjes Hoogte, 17 May. 2986-3025, 
Bruintjes lloogte, lower part, 19 May. 3026-3104, Bruintjes Hoogte, upper part, 

20 May. 3105, nr. Bruintjes Hoogte (in woody ravine), 23 May. 3106-3118, 
nr. Bruintjes Hoogte (between Lichen Grove and Hollow Stn.), 24 May. 3119- 
3167/10, on Bosch Berg, nr. Somerset Fast, 29 May. 3168-3174, on Bosch 
Berg, along S. side, 4 June. 3175-3246/3, on Bosch Berg, 5-21 June. 3247- 
3259, Gt. Fish R., W, side at Van Aardt’s, 23-24 Jime. 3260-3271/3, by Little 
Fish R. at “ Otter Stn.”, 30 June. 3272-3288, between Little Fish R. and 
Comrnadagga, 4 July. 3289-3323 at Commadagga, 5 July. 3324-3352, mt. 
above spring of (\)mmadagga, 6 July. 3353-3354, between Commadagga and 
Toovortwater Poort, 7 July. 

Albany. 

3355-3429, Toovertwater Poort on rocks, 8 July, 1813. 3430-3436/2, rocky 

mt. forming E. side of Toovertwater Poort, 11 July. 3437-3458, nr. Riebeck E., 
between Toovertwater Poort and the E. end of Toovertwater Berg, “ Soutars 
Post ”, 13 July. 3459-3509, at Soutars Post and near Tea Fontein between Riebeck 
E. and Grahamstown, 25-28 July. 3510-3512/2, between Soutars Post and 
Tea Fontein or E. end of Toovertwater Berg and Kurukuru R., 31 July. 3513- 
3528, Kurukuru R., 1 Aug. 3529-3563, along Rivulet at Grahamstown, 27 Aug. 
3564-3606, Wooded kloof, W. of Grahamstown, 30 Aug. 3608-3611, nr. Grahams¬ 
town, 6-8 Sept. 3612-3624, between Grahamstown and Blue Krantz, 8 Sept. 
3625-3650/3, Blue Krantz, 10-11 Sept. 3651-3670, walk from Blue Krantz to 
Kowi Poort, 12 Sept. 3671-3679, Blue Krantz in wooded ravine, 19 Sept. 

Bathurst. * 

3680-3719, between Blue Krantz and Kaffir Drift Military Post, 21 Sept., 
1813. 3720-3761, mouth of Gt. Fish R., W. side, 27 Sept. 3762-3776/2, 

Kaffir Drift Military Post, 22 Sept. 3777-3785/2, between Kaffir Drift and Port 
Alfred (Kowie K. mouth), 23 Sept. 3786-3836, Port Alfred, 26 Sept. 3837- 
3860, between Port Alfred and Kaffir Drift (Date Tree Stn.), 28 Sept. 3861- 
3873/2, nr. Kaffir Drift at Date Tree Stn., 28-29 Sept. 3874-3878, Kaffir 
Drift, “ Date Tree Stn.”, 29 Sept. 8879-3895, between Blue Krantz and 
Kowie R. Robber Stn., 30 Sept. 3896-3903, between Blue Krantz and the 
source of Kasuga R., 1 Oct. 3904-3913, source of Kasuga R. (“ Lombards ”), 
2 Oct. 8914-8979/2, at Reit Fontein and vicinity between Kasuga R. and 
Port Alfred, 3-5 Oct. 3980-4036, nr. Port Alfred between Riet Fontein and 
Kowie R., 9 Oct. 4037-4054, Riet Fontein between Kasuga R. and Port Alfred, 
11 Oct. 4055-4125, nr. Barville Park, between Riet Fontein and sea*shore, 
14 Oct. 4126-4127, nr. Theopolis, Barville Park, at Riet Fontein, 19 Oct. 
4128-4155, nr. Barville Park, between Riet Fontein and source of Kasuga R., 
25 Oct. 
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Albany. 

4156 - 4170 , between source of Kasuga H. and Sidbiiry, 26 Oct., 1813. 4171 - 
4177 , nr. Sidbury, at Assegai Bosch, 27 0(*t. 4178 - 4199 , between Sidbiiry and the 
Bushman’s B., 28 Oct. 4200 4206 , along Bnsiitnans R. by Rautenbach’s 
Drift, 2 Nov. 

Alexandria. 

4207 - 4216 , between Rautonbach’s Drift and Addo Drift, 4 Nov., 1813. 

UlTENHAGE. 

4217 - 4221 , Sand Fontein, nr. (’oega K., 7 Nov., 1813. 4222 - 4274 , at and 

near Uitonhage, 13 Nov.-l Doc. 

IdTENHAGE AND PORT ELIZABETH. 

4275 - 4288 , between ITitenhage and Algoa Bay, 4 Dec., 1813. 

Port Elizabeth. 

4289 - 4300 , Port Elizabeth, on sandhills, close to sea-shore, 6 Dec., 1813. 
4301 - 4323 , Port Elizabeth, nr. Burying Oround, 11 Doc. 4324 - 4346 , Port 
Elizabeth, nr. Blockhouse, 13 Dec. 4347 4363 , along the Bakens R., nr. Port 
Elizabeth, 14 Dec. 4364 4378 / 4 , Port Elizabeth, 17 18 Dec. 4379 - 4398 , Capo 
Recife, 24 Dec. 4399 , between Port Elizahetfi and Bothelsdorp, 25 Dec. 

UlTENHAGE. 

4399/2 - 4405 , between Bethelsdorp and Uitenhage, 27 Dec., 1813. 4406 - 

4413 , at Uitenhage, 1 Jan., 1814. 4414 - 4417 , between Uitenhage and the 

Chalybeate Spring by (’oega R., 4 Jan. 4418 - 4422 , Uitenhage, 5 Jan. 4423 - 
4438 / 3 , at Uitenhage by Zwartkops JC, 12 Jan. 4439 - 4448 , at Uitenhage, 
15-21 Jan. 4449 4471 , nr. Uitonhage, 20 Jan. 

Pout Elizabeth. 

4472 - 4482 , between Drostky Farm and the Leadmine, nr. Mait land R., 27 

Jan., 1814. 

Uitenhage. 

4483 - 4512 , at and nr. Leadmine, 28 -30 Jan., 1814. 

Port Elizabeth. 

4513 - 4573 , around Krakakamma, Feb., 1814. 4574 - 4605 , between Kraka- 

kamma and Maitland R., 7 Feb. 4606 4625 , at upper part of Maitland R., 7 Fob. 

Uitenhage. 

4626 - 4650 , by rivulet between Maitland R. and Van Stadens R., 7 Feb., 
1814. 4651 - 4658 , Van Stadens R., nr. Ford, 8 Feb. 4659 - 4670 , Van Stadens 

R., in forest nr. Ford, 9 Feb. 4671 - 4682 / 5 , between Van Stadens R. and 
Galgebosch, 11 Feb. 4683 4756 , on Van Stadens Berg, nearest to CalgebosiJi, 
14 Feb. 4757 - 4789 , between Galgebosch and Melk R., 17 Feb. 

Humansdorf. 

4790 - 4802 / 3 , between Melk R. and Gamtoos R., 18 Feb., 1814. 4803 - 4807 , 

between Gamtoos R. and Lecuwenbosch R., a branch of the Kroinme R., 21 
Feb. 4808 - 4809 , by Leeuwenbosch R., a branch of the Kromme R., 22 Feb. 
4810 - 4820 , Twee Fontein, 27 Feb. 4821 - 4837 , between Twee Fontein and Essen- 
bosch, 2 March. 4838 - 4884 , N. side of Kromme R., nr. Wagonboom Stn., 7 
March. 4885 , by Kromme R. at Wagenbooms Stn., 9 March. 4886 - 4895 , a 
kloof E. and between sources of Kromme R. and Wagenbooms R., 10 March. 

Uniondale. 

4896 - 4937 , a kloof, rnt. sides nr. W. bank of Wagenbooms R., 11 March, 
1814. 4938 - 4944 , kloof between Wagenbooms R. and Krakoel R., 12 March. 

4945 - 4950 , kloof at Aapies R., “ Anagallis Stn.”, 13 March. 4951 - 4966 , kloof 
between Aapies R. and Roode Krantz R., 13 March. 4967 - 4976 , kloof between 
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Roode Krantz R. anc3 Haarlem, 14 March. 4977-5028/2, kloof on rocky lull nr. 
Haarlem, 14 March. 5029-5037, kloof between Haarlem and Avontuur, 17 
March. 5038-5066, kloof [)otween Avontiuir and sonnies of Keurboorns li., 
18 March. 5067 5082, kloof about source of Keurboorns li., 20 March. 5083- 
5098/13, kloof in mt. nr. source of Keurboorns R., 22 March. 5099-5110, along 
Nuakarnma, a small rivulet running into KeurVjooms R., 23 March. 5111- 
5122, banks of rivulet at Romans Kraal, nr. Kdmonton, 24 March. 5123-5133, 
Keurboorns R., between Nuakarnma R. and Romans Kraal, 24 March. 5134- 
5144/7, nr. Kevirbooms R. (Mantis 8tn. and (3oote’s Kraal), 25 March. 5145- 
5150/14, nr. Keurboorns R. (in deep woody ravine by streamlet at C3oete’s 
Kraal), 20 March. 


Knysna. 

5151 5167, nr. Keurboorns R. (between Cloete’s Kraal and Paarde Kraal, 26 
March, 1814. 5168-5182, nr. Keurboorns R. (at J^aarde Kraal), 27 March. 5183 
5197/3, on Paarde Berg, 27 March. 5198-5251, J\aatje’s Kraal on forest and by 
rivulet (nr. Yzer Nek), Mar. 30 Apr. 1. 5252-5268, nr. Yzer Nek and in walk to 

Hartebeest Flats, 3 April. 5269 5273/2, nr. Yzer Nek, in forest, 5 April. 5274- 
5279, between Keurboorns R. and Bitou R., 8 April. 5280 5281, nr. Stof]>ad 
(betweeii Kaatjes Kraal and V'an der Wat ’s), 9 April. 5282-5295, nr. Stofpad 
(in forest at Van tier Wat’s), 10 A])ril. 5296 5305, Tir. Bitou R. (between Van tier 
Wat’s and Diep R. -- Bitou R.), 12 April. 5306 5323, Plottenbergs Bay, sand¬ 
hills, 14 A]jril. 5324-5345, Pletteubergs Bay, on Baak Hill anti hills nr. it, 17 
A|)ril. 5346^ 5347, Pletteubergs Bay on seashore, 21 April. 5348-5379, between 
Pletteubergs Bay and Knysna (Melkhout Kraal), 22 A])ril. 5380-5385, botwcefi 
Knysna and mouth of IHiysna R., 29 April. 5386 5390, nr. Knysna, I May. 
5391-5431/2, Knysna in forest by quarry, 6 May. 5432 5440/3, Knysna in 
forest by tpairry, 10 May. 5441-5446, Knysna in forest by quarr\', 11 May. 
5447, in forest at Knysna, 31 May. 5448, in forest at Knysna, 7 dune. 5449- 
5465, on hills nr. Knysna, 8 dune. 5466 5483/2, nr. Knysna, 20 dune. 5484- 
5487, nr. Knvsna from hills, 23 dune. 5488-5493, nr. Kjiysna, 26 dune. 5494 
5507, nr. KnysTia, 29 dune. 5508 5518, between Knysna and mouth of Knysna 
R., 3 July. 5519-5520, nr. Knysna, brought to Mr. Burchell frtnn the “ Hout- 
bostdi ”, i 1 duly. 5521 5522, Knysna R. ford, 12 duly. 5523-5538, nr. Knysna 
R. f(.)rd, W. sitle, 13 »luly. 5539 5542, nr. Knysna R. ford, in forest, 20 duly. 
5543 5547, at Knysna, 26 July. 5548, Knysna, 31 duly. 5549-5550, Melkhout 
Kraal, nr. Knysna, 2 Aug. 5551-5554, between Knysna and Knysna R. ford, 
5 Aug. 5555- 5567, between Knysna R. ford and (loukamma R., 6 Aug. 5568- 
5604/3, nr. Couwkamma R., 7 Aug. 5605 5623, between Goukamma R. and 
Groone Vallei, W. end, 8 Aug. 5624-5646, nr. W. side of Groene A’allei, 9 Aug. 
5647-5667, on sandhills nr. W. end of Groene Vallei, 12 Aug. 5668-5684/5, 
between Groene Vallei and Zwart Vallei, 12 Aug. 5685 5696, between Zwart 
Vallei and W. end of Lange Vallei, 13 Aug. 


Geok(;e Division. 

5697-5700, nr. Lange Vallei, W. end, 14 Aug., 1814. 5701-5711, rocky 

hill nr. W. end of Lange Vallei, 18 Aug. 5711/2, between Lange Vallei and 
Touw R., 18 Aug. 5712 -5729, in forcvst, nr, Touw R., 20 Aug. 5730-5754, nr. 
Pouw R., not in forest, 21 Aug. 5755 5764, in forest, nr. Touw R., 22 Aug. 
5765-5784, between Touw R. and Kayrnans R,, 24 Aug. 5785-5806, W. side 
of Kayrnans R., 26 Aug. 5807- 5809, in wood by W. bank of Kayrnans R., 28 
Aug. 5814-5815, nr. George in forest, 30 Aug. 5816-5834, nr. George, in 
forest, 2 Sept. 5835-5843/2, nr. George, in forest, 5 Sept. 5844-5891, nr. 
George, in forest, 8 Sept. 5892-5922, on Cradock Berg, nr. George, 11 Sept. 
5923- 5992, on Cradock Berg, nr. George, 12 Sept. 5993-6008, nr. George, 15 
Se})t. 6009-6032, lower part of Cradock Berg, nr. George, 20 Sept. 6033- 
6035, nr. George, 23 Sept. 6036-6054, nr. George, in forest, 25 Sept. 6055- 
6067, nr. George, on plain, 29 Sept. 6068-6069, nr. George, 2 Oct. 6070- 
6084/2, nr. George, in forest, 4 Oct. 6085-6100, between George and Malgaten 
R., 6 Oct. 6101-6123/2, Wolf Drift, Malgaten R., 7 Oct. 6124-6148, between 
Malgaten R. and Gt. Brak R., 8 Oct. 
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Mossel Bay Division. 

6149-6157, W. bank of Gt. Brak K., 8 Oct., 1814. 6158-6170, between Gt. 
Brak R. and Little Brak R., 9 Oct. 6171-6197/8, Little Brak R., 10 Oct. 6198- 
6218/3, between Little Brak R. and Hartenbosch, 12 Oct. 6219-6230, between 
Hartenbosch and Mossel Bay, 13 Oct. 6231-6251 /2, sandy hills nr. landing-place, 
Mossel Bay, 18 Oct, 6252-6257, seashore of Mossel Bay, just above high-water 
mark, 19 Oct. 6258-6283, between landing-place at Mossel Bay and Cape St. 
Blaize, 23 Oct. 6284-6303, rocky and sandy hills nr. landing-place at Mossel 
Bay, 26 Oct. 6304^6318, nr. landing-place at Mossel Bay, 28 Oct. 6319-6339, 
between Mossel Bay and Trout R., 1 Nov. 6340-6372, between Trout R. and 
Duyker R., 2 Nov. 6378-6405, between Diiyker R. and Gouritz R., 3 Nov. 
6406-6456/4, on dry hills nr. E. side of Gouritz R., 5 Nov. 6457-6503, dry 
channel of arm of Gouritz R., 6 Nov’^. 

Riversdale Division. 

6504-6527, between Gouritz R. and Gt. Valsch R., 8 Nov., 1814 . 6528- 

6558, Valsch R., 9 Nov. 6559-6605, between Gt. Valsch R. and Troetemelks 
R., 10 Nov. 6606-6620, by Troetemelks R., 11-14 Nov. 6621-6738/2, nr. 
IVoetemelks R., 17 Nov. 6739-6753, hills nr. Troetemelks R., 20 Nov. 6754- 
6804/9, hills nr. Troetemelks R., 21 Nov. 6805-6813, by Troetemelks R., 23 
Nov. 6814-6854, between Troetemelks K. and Little Vette R., 25 Nov. 6855- 
6927, between Little Vette R. and Garcias Pass, 28 Nov. 6928-6963, lower 
part of Lange Bergen at Garcias Pass, 1 Dec. 6964-6997/2, about the waterfall 
at Garcias Pass, 2 Dec. 6998-7016, above Garcias Pass, 3 Dec. 7017-7025, 
nr. waterfall at Garcias Pass, 5 Dee. 7026-7040, Garcias Pass, 6 Nov. 7041- 
7050, along river in Garcias Pass, 7 Dec. 7051-7054, at waterfall in Garcias 
Pass, 8 Dec. 7055-7102, on Kampsche Berg., 9 Dec. 7103-7133, summit of 
Kampsche Berg., 10 Dec. 7134-7137, by rivulet in Garcias Pass, 13 Dec. 
7138-7155, nr. Garcias Pass, 14 Dec. 7156-7160, Garcias Pass, 19 Dec. 7161- 
7193, between Garcias Pass and Krombeks R., 21 Dec. 7194-7196, between 
Krombeks R. and Spiegel R., 22 Dec. 7197 7208, tlry hills nr. Spiegel R., 24 
Dec. 7209-7213, between Spiegel R. and Duivenhoks R., nr. Platte Kloof, 
25 Dec. 


SWELLENDAM DIVISION. 

7214-7217, between Duivenhoks R. and Grootvaders Bosch, 26 Dec., 1814 . 
7218-7224, Grootvaders Bosch, Dec. 27 . 7225-7255, Grootvaders Bosch in forest, 
29 Dec. 7256, between Grootvaders Bosch and Zuurbraak, 31 Dec. 7257- 
7263, between Grootvaders Bosch and Zuurbraak, 1 Jan., 1815 . 7264, in Buffel- 

jagts R. at Zuurbraak, 3 Jan. 7265-7277, between Zuurbraak and Buffeljagts 
R. Drift, 4 Jan. 7278-7289, at Buffeljagts R. Drift, 5 Jan. 7290-7295, between 
Buffeljagts R. Drift and Swellendam, 6 Jan. 7296-7327, mtn. nr. Swellen- 
dam, 14 Jan. 7328-7370, summit of mtn. peak nr. Swellendam, 15 Jan. 
7371-7428, on mtn. peak nr. Swellendam, 16 Jan. 7429-7435, nr. Swellen¬ 
dam, at foot of Lange Bergen, 21 Jan. 7436-7440, hills nr. Swellendam, 22 Jan. 
7441-7453, between Swellendam and Breede R., 25 Jan. 7454-7488, on dry 
hills nr. Breede R., 26 Jan. 7489-7495, between Breede R. and Zonder Einde 
R., 26 Jan. 7496-7525, right bank of Zonder Einde R., 27 Jan, 7526-7534, 
in and nr. Hessaquas Kloof, 28 Jan. 

Caledon. 

7535-7548/2, by Zonder Einde R., 29 Jan., 1815. 7549-7565, stony hill nr. 
Ganze Kraal, 12 Feb. 7563-7693, Tsoeternelks Valley, 13 Feb. 7594-7673, 
mtn. of Baviaans Kloof, nr. Genadeiidal, 15 Feb. 7674-7774, tops of mtns. of 
Genadendal, 16 Feb. 7775-7809, mtn. of Baviaans Kloof, nr. Genadendal, 
16-17 Feb. 7810-7905, 27 Feb. 7906-7912, at Genadendal, 1 March. 7913- 
7931, between Genadendal and Donker Hoek, 7 March. 7932-7937, between 
Genandendal and Donker Hoek, 8 March. 7938-7988, Donker Hoek Mtn., 9 
March. 7989-8006, Donker Hoek Mtn., 10 March. 8007-8011 /2, between Donker 
Hoek and Houw Hoek Mtns., 10 March. 8012-8026, between Donker Hoek and 
Houw Hoek Mtns., 11 March. 8027-8076, Nieuw Kloof, Houw Hoek Mtn., 16 
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March. 8077- 8119, Nieuw Kloof, Houw Hoek Mtns., 18 March. 8120-8158, Nieuw 
Kloof, Honw H(3ek Mtns., 20 March. 8159-8170, between Houw Hook Mtns. and 
Palmiet K., 21 March. 8171-8187, between Paliniet H. and Lowrys Pass, 22 
March. 


Stellenbosch. 

8188-8235, Mtns. Lowrys Pass, 25 March, 1815. 8236-8276, in Lowrys Pass, 

29 March. 8277-8296, nr. Lowrys Ptiss, 30 March. 8297-8333, between Lowrys 
Pass and Jonkers Hoek, 30 March. 8334-8337, between Jonkers Hoek and 
Stellenbosch, 1 April. 8338-8343, between Stellenbosch and Bottelary Hill, 
6 April. 8344-8375, between Stellenbosch and (.ape Flats, 12 April 

C/APE. 

8376-8395, Cape P'lats, 13 A])ril, J815. 8396, Cape Town Botanic Garden, 

25 Aj)ril. 8397 8408, nr. Cape Town, 22 May. 8409 8411, nr. Cape Town, 
12 June. 8412-8440/2, lower part of 'J’able Mtn., 16 ,Iune. 8441 8454, Lion 
Mtn. (Jwicm's Kurnp), 18 Juno. 8452/2, nr. Cape J'own, 7 July. 8455 8515/9, 
Dev ils Mtn., 20 July. 8516-8593, (’ape Flats between Capo Town and Simons 
Bay, 25 July. 8594-8613, on beach of Table Bay, 25 .Lily. 

Caledon. 

8614 8641, on mtn. nr. Genadondal, 12 April, 1811. 

Worcester. 

8642 8643/2, between Genadendal and Tulbagh, 12 April, 1811. 

Tulbagh. 

8644 8732, on Witzen Berg Range, nr. Tulbagh, 17 April, 1811. 


Cape. 

8733-8737, from Mr. Hesvse’s pirden in (’ape Town, 1 Aug., 1815. 8738, 

Lion Mtn. 8739, Malmesbury Div. or Clanwillian Division. 8740, Satyrium 
vuvulatum, no locality. 

Ecklon, 1823. —(Christian Frederick Ecklon ^ was born at Apenrade 
in Schleswig-Holstein, Denmark, in December 1795. He studied to 
be an apothecary, and applied himself to the study of the botany of 
his own neighbourhood. 

In October 1823 he proceeded to the Cape and became an assistant 
to Polemann, in Strand Street, who had rambled with Burchell on the 
Cape Peninsula. For four years he employed his leisure time in 
exploring the flora of Table Mountain and the districts round about. 

In 1827 Ecklon sent large collections to Europe to be made into 
sets and sold, and next year he returned to Europe with further 
material. Through the interest of several influential scientists a small 
pension was granted him by the King of Denmark. With this to help 
him and the patronage of the Unio liineraria, a sort of botanical 
exchange club at Esslingen, he returned to South Africa in 1829 and 
recommenced collecting on the Cape Peninsula and in Ceded Terri¬ 
tory At this period he collaborated with Karl Zeyher to unite 
their collections. Zeyher went alone to Clanwilliam, the Oliphants 
River, and the Cederbergen, reaching Namaqualand and the Orange 
River. 

In the meantime Ecklon botanised from Algoa Bay to the Winter- 
hoek. On his return to Cape Town he arranged his collections and 

^ See MacOwan, loc. cit,^ p. xliv. 
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made periodic excursions, on one of which he met Zeyher on his way 
back from Namaqualand. 

Together they made a great expedition to the Eastern Frontier, 
following more or less the route of Thunberg from Swellendam east¬ 
wards. They reached the Koonaj) and Kat River, and eventually the 
Kei River, and they explored the Katberg and Chumiberg. For notes 
on the disposal of these great collections, and Ecklon’s personal history 
afterwards, the reader is referred to MacOwan’s paper already quoted. 
Ecklon died at Cape Town in 1868 at the age of 73. 

Zeyher, 1822. —Karl Zeyher was born at Dillenberg in 1799, and 
served under his uncle, J. M. Zeyher, head gardener to the Grand 
Duke Karl Theodore of Raden. Later Zeyher accompanied F. W. 
Sieber to Mauritius, whence he returned to the Cape in 1822, where 
he collected until he joined forces with Ecklon in 1829. On Ecklon’s 
departure to Europe, Zeyher proceeded to Uitenhage, where he (col¬ 
lected. Burke, 1829. —From here he joined James Burke, a zoological 
collector sent out by the Earl of Derby. Zeyher’s journal was published 
in Hooker’s LoWor? J ournal of Botany (5 : 109-134, 313-343 (1846)), and 
in the Jo^mml of Botany and Kew Garden MisceUany (7 : 326-334; 
362-370 (1855)). He travelled with Burke as far as the Transvaal, 
and made valuable collections in the Magaliesberg. 

In 1843 Zeyher made a second trip to Namaqualand, and returned 
to Kew to arrange for the sale of his collections, returning to ('^ape 
Town in 1847. I)uring the remainder of his life he ap])ears to have 
struggled hard against poverty until his death from small-pox in 1858. 

Drige, 1826. —<]. F. Drege’s collection of South African plants 
rivals any other made in the country. He was a native of Altona, 
near Hamburg, and arrived at the (^ape in 1826. He explored the 
south-western districts, and collected in the Karoo, etc. For two 
years he stayed at Paarl, and made excursions from there. In 1829 
he travelled along the Zwartberg eastwards to the Sunday’s River, 
through the Zwartruggens, northwards past Graaf-Reinet to the 
Sneeuweberg, thencce south-east to Albany, and finally back to the 
Cape by way of Uitenhage, Langkloof, and Swellendam. Next year 
he visited Namaqualand, the Cederbergen, and the Onder Bokkeveld. 

Afterwards he again travelled east as far as the Umgeni River 
(Natal) with the zoologist, Dr. Andrew Smith, and returned to Uiten¬ 
hage and Albany, and collected in the districts northwards as far as 
the Orange River. On returning to Cape Town he again visited the 
lower course of the Oliphants River. 

According to Meyer’s estimate, quoted by MacOwan (loc. cAt., p. 2) 
Drege collected about 8000 species, represented by 200,000 specimens. 
They were made up into many sets, and are to be found in most of 
the larger European herbaria. MacOwan remarks that though no 
particulars exist of this wonderful collector outside botanical circles, 
his labours were enough to have made famous half a dozen scampering 
travellers of the ordinary type. Drege’s plants are recorded in his 
Zwei Pflanzengeographische Documented published in 1843. Dr^ge 
retired to his native Altona, and died in 1881. 

Pappe. —Karl W. L. Pappe was born at Hamburg in 1803. He 
resided and practised medicine at Cape Town, and his botanical 
publications are noted in the chapter on literature. He collected 
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extensively in the Cape districts, and his collection, together with 
Zeyher’s private set of plants, which he incorporated with his own, 
formed the nucleus of the herbarium now at the South African Museum 
at Cape Town. 

Plant, 1850.— In 1850 Mr. R. W. Plant, a zealous naturalist and 
able collector sailed for Port Natal [ ~ Durban], with a view^ to 
making researches in the interior of that little-known country, chiefly in 
relation to botany. In 1852 ^ he published an acc.ount of his journey 
to the Zulu country. 

He rode on the back of an ox, the usual equipage at that time, 
with another, the ‘‘sum])ter-ox ”, to carry blankets and other neces¬ 
saries. He travelled by the Umvoti, which then marked the limit of 
(uvilisation. Two days brought him to the Tugela River, where he met 
a lion, which incident determined him to move on to the Zulu country. 
vSoon, he says, the number of hyaenas and tigers [leo])ards] seemed to 
increase with each march, until they grew so bold that fires would 
not keej) them off, and three or four volleys were often necessary to 
drive them back ”. He crossed the Umlilavssi, where his ox was nearly 
drowned, then the Umsatense River, to the Umgoa River. Between 
the last-mentioned two he speaks of a small Labiate plant cultivated 
for use as tobacco, probably a Plectranthus. He also remarked on the 
large number of beautiful terrestrial orchids. 

Plant proceeded by the Umpongo River to St. Lucia Bay, near 
wdiich he saw herds of elephants. On his return he had difficulty in 
passing through country in which the natives were at war, but after 
that a good colle(*.tion of bulbs w^as made, which w^ere grown at Kew\ 

'J'he genus Plavfia, now reduced to Hexaglottis (Iridaceae), was 
named in his honour by Herbert. Plant’s specimens are in the Kew 
Herbarium. 

MacOwan, 1861. —Dr. Peter MacOwan, F.L.S., was born at Hull, 
England, on 14th November, 1830. He was the son of a Methodist 
minister. Owing to ill-health he left England for South Africa in 
1861, to take charge of a projected college in Grahamstown. The 
voyage restored him to health. He remained at Grahamstown until 
1869, having'collected extensively in the district. He then took up a 
post as science master at Gill College, Somerset East. 

In 1881 MacOwan was appointed Director of the Cape Town 
Botanic Gardens, Curator of the Government Herbarium, and became, 
in addition, Pndessor of Botany at the South African College. In 
1891 he resigned the directorship of the gardens and became Govern¬ 
ment Botanist in charge of the herbarium. He retired in 1905 . 

The farming community of South Africa owe much to MacOwan, 
for he first introduced the Australian salt-bush, Atriplex semibaccata, 
and other species, which provide a valuable pasture for vast areas of 
otherwise useless brak-land. He was also responsible for establishing 
the fruit industry on a big scale. 

The bulk of MacOwan’s herbarium, comprising about 14,000 
sheets of Phanerogams and 1800 Fungi, is at the Albany Museum, 
Grahamstown. 

From the biological point of view it was perhaps unfortunate that 

^ See Hooker, Kew Journ. of Botany, 4 : 222 (1862). 

^ hoc. cit,, 257. 
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MacOwan was so well versed in the classics, quotations from which 
amount almost to a blemish in his writings. His field labels, too, 
contained little but Latin “ tags ” about the locality, and nothing 
about the plants themselves—a fault in which he was imitated by 
several of his contemporaries. 


The number of collecd-ors of South African plants since the pub¬ 
lication of the first three volumes of Harvey and Sender’s Flora 
CapensiH in 1804-5 is almost legion. Their names are mostly recorded 
in the later volumes of that work, and Dr. E. P. Phillips dealt with 
them very comprehensively in his presidential address to the South 
African Association for the AdvaiK^ement of Science in 1930, S. Afr. 
Journ. Sci., 27: pp. 39-80. 

Chief among them have been R. S. Adamson (S.W. districts), 
H. Bolus (general), L. Bolus (general), L. Britten (Albany and Bathurst), 

E. G. Bryant (Prieska), J. Burtt Davy (general), R. H. Compton (S.W. 
districts), A. Dieterlen (Basutoland), Dinter (S.W Africa), Wolley-Dod 
(Cape distri(;ts), I. L. Drege (Port Elizabeth), R. A. Dyer (various), 
H. S. Flanaghan (eastern districts), H. Forbes (Natal), H. G. Fourcade 
(Knysna to Humansdorp), E. Galpin (general), Mrs. Gillett and J. B. 
Gillett (general), J. Hutchinson (general). Miss Leendertz (Mrs. R. Pott) 
(Transvaal), M. S. Levyns (general), F. R. Long (Port Elizabeth), R. 
Marloth (general), A. O. D. Mogg (general), C. E. Moss (Transvaal), J. 
Muir (Riversdale), F. Paterson (south-east). Miss Pegler (Transkei), 
H. H. W. Pearson (western districts), E. P. Phillips (general), N. S. 
Pillans (general), 1. B. Pole Evans (general), G. Potts (Bloemfontein), 
G. Rattray (East London), A. Rehmann (Transvaal), F. A. Rogers 
(general), Hon. Mrs. Ryder (southwest), R. Schlechter (general), H. 
Schinz (S.W. Africa), S. Schdnland (south-east), C. A. Smith (Faure- 
smith), J. C. Smuts (general), T. P. Stokoe (Western Mts.), J. Thode 
(Natal), G. Thorncroft (Eastern Transvaal), W. Tyson (eastern dis¬ 
tricts), I. C. Verdoorn (Pretoria, etc.), M, Wilman (Kimberley district), 

F. Wilms (Transvaal), J. Medley Wood (mainly Natal), and many 
others whose names are recorded in the pages of the Flora Capensis 
and other works. 

Recently Paymaster-Captain Salter, a retired naval officer, has 
added greatly to our knowledge and to several herbaria by intensive 
and selective collecting, including in particular the genus Oxalis, It 
is this kind of collecting which is now so much desired for herbaria. 

Among so many names famous in the annals of South African 
botanical collecting, at least four seem worthy of special notice. These 
are Medley Wood, H. Bolus, R. Schlechter, and Rudolf Marloth, who, 
besides collecting extensively, made great contributions to the litera¬ 
ture of South African botany. 

Medley Wood^ 1827. —Medley Wood was born at Mansfield, Notts, 
on Tst December, 1827, and died at Durban on 26th August, 1915, 
aged 88 years. He spent over 60 years in Natal, and was actively 
engaged in botanical pursuits to the end of his life. He lived for 
many years at Inanda, and in 1882 succeeded McKen as Curator of 
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the Durban Botanical Garden. He held this post for 33 years, and 
built up a fine herbarium at Durban. He was assisted at various 
times by Miss Franks, Mr. Haygarth, and Mr. Wylie, the last men¬ 
tioned succeeding him as (Wator. An account of Medley Wood’s 
life (with portrait) will be found in the Armais of the Bolus Uerbariurnr 
2 : 33 36. 

Bolus, 1850. —Harry Bolus, like Robert Brown in his day in Eng¬ 
land, might well be described as having been the facile princeps 
collector-botanist in South Africa. He was a very good collector, and 
he had the wealth and leisure to publish the results of his field work 
and to found a valuable herbarium, which was left on his death to the 
University of Cape Town (see p. 29). Phillips ^ pays a warm tribute 
to him : There (jan be no doubt that Bolus is the outstanding figure 
in South African botany. He saw the end of the early period, was 
acquainted with Harvey, and was the first to cement the connection 
of South Africa with Kew 

To give here an ac^count of his journeys would be but to repeat 
what has already been published by Pearson,'^ whose paper provides 
most interesting reading. Bolus was born in Nottingham, and at the 
age of 15 went to South Afri(;a as apprentice to a merchant in Grahams- 
town, a friend of his schoolmaster. He sailed on 12th December, 
1849, on the barque Jane, 300 tons, which reached Algoa Bay ninety- 
four days later! In 1861 he came into contact with Professor F. 
Guthrie of the Graaff Reinet (bllege, with whom he collaborated later 
in working out the Ericaceae, a colossal task, for the Flora Capensis, 
Botany soon be(;ame his ruling passion, and remained so until his 
death. In the intervals of collec^ting he often visited Kew and became 
personal friends with many of the staff, particularly Sir Joseph 
Hooker and Professor Daniel Oliver. He developed keen interest in 
orchids, and drew and coloured many of his own plates. 

His Sketch of the Floral Regions of South Africa is a classic, and 
his List of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the Cape Peninsula a 
record of careful collecting and naming in collaboration with Major 
Wolley-Dod, R.A. 

Bolus visited England for the last time in 1911, and died at Oxted 
in East Surrey on 25th May of that year. He is buried in the church¬ 
yard there, not many miles from Downe, where lie the remains of 
Charles Darwin. 

Rudolf Marloth. —Dr. Rudolf Marloth arrived in South Africa in 
1883. Although more or less contemporary with Bolus, MacOwan, 
and Medley Wood, his work shows ample evidence of more modern 
methods of botanical research. Where Marloth differed from them 
was mainly in his field work. Although sometimes an indifferent 
collector, he was a very acute observer of plants in the field and of all 
biological phenomena connected with them. He was by profession 
an analytical chemist, and an expert photographer. According to 
Phillips, his herbarium consists of over 13,000 specimens, from various 
parts of the country which he visited in connection witF his pro- 

^ E. P. Phillips, Presidential Address to Section C, S, Afr. Journ. Sci, 27 ; 48 
(1930). 

2 H. H. W. Pearson (“ Harry Bolus”, Report S. Afr. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1911 ; 
pp. 69-79, with portrait, botanical journeys and list of published writings). 
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fessional studies. He once said to Phillips, “ For a man to succeed 
in science he must work twenty-four hours a day ”, 

Marloth died at Caledon in 1931, and his herbarium was acquired 
some years previously for the National Collection at Pretoria. Most 
of his duplicates were sent to the Berlin Herbarium. 

Rudolf Schlechter. —Rudolf Schlechter, the son of a lithographer, 
was born in Berlin on 16th October, 1872. By profession he became 
a gardener, and worked for some time as an assistant in the Berlin 
University garden. He had a talent for drawing, and inherited from 
his father a love of Nature and the wanderlust. 

So, at the age of 19, he travelled to South Africa to explore the 
Cape flora. He was employed by Dr. H. Bolus in his then private 
herbarium, and he collecd-ed extensively, often with Marloth and 
MacOwan. Starting in October 1892, he travelled along the coast 
route as far as Natal, where he met Medley Wood, and later crossed 
Natal and the Transvaal as far as the Limpopo, returning to Cape Town 
in April 1894. There he again collected extensively, leaving for home 
via Durban in April 1895. The botanical collections made on these 
journeys, amounting to about 7000 numbers, were acquired by Pro¬ 
fessor Schinz for the Zurich Botanic Gardens herbarium, and many sets 
of dupli(;ates were distributed, to Berlin, Kew, Bolus Herbarium, etc;. 

Late in the same year (1895) Schlechter returned to South Africa 
and started to collect again, this time on behalf of the Berlin Botanical 
Museum, In May 1896 he w^as joined by his younger brother Max, 
and they travelled together to Little Namaqualand. We are told ^ 
that the brothers collected, where possible, as many as 100 specimens 
of each species ! They returned in September, and made further 
journeys in the south-western Cape, in the intervals working out the 
collections as far as possible. 

In August 1897 the brothers set out for another trip to Little 
Namaqualand, visiting the Khamiesberg on the way to the Orange 
River. Thence they proceeded to Port Nolloth, and returned by sea 
to Cape Town. Thereafter the brothers parted. Max settling in 
South-West Africa, whilst Rudolf set out for home via Durban and 
Louren§o Marques, in Portuguese East Africa, where he made valuable 
collections. He penetrated inland as far as Komati Poort and the 
forests of Mokokololo, and later explored for rubber plants. During 
this period his health was greatly undermined, and he left Louren 9 o 
Marques in March 1898, sufering from fever and dysentery nearly all 
the way home. 

That completed his connection with South Africa, except for 
numerous papers on its botany which he continued to write until the 
end of his life. After his return he studied at the Berlin University 
under Engler and others, and made further trips into the tropics, to 
the Cameroons, Belgian Congo, and Togoland, Malaya, and New 
Guinea, ending his travels in 1910. 

From 1893 onwards Schlechter published numerous botanical 
papers, a list of which is given by Loesener (Zoc. ciZ., p. 939), mainly 
on South African Asclepiadaceae and Orchidaoeae, families in 
which he was specially interested. 

^ See Loesener, “ Rudolf Schlechter’s Leben und Wirken ”, in NotizbL Bot, 
Oart, Berlin, 9 : 914 (1926). 
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In the library of the Kew Herbarium there is a manuscript list of 
Schlechter’s localities, compiled from his labels by the late Dr. N. E. 
Brown. It is a great pity that Dr. S(!hlechter. as he became later, did 
not live long enough to write an acciount of his own life and travels. 
Such would have been a story of hardship and endeavour scarcely 
equalled by anyone in the history of botanical exploration. He died 
in November 1925, in his fifty-third year. 



Chapter XXXII 

A NEW PHYLOGENETIC ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
FAMILIES OF GYMNOSPERMS AND FLOWERING 
PLANTS REPRESENTED IN SOUTH AFRICA 

G eologists discovered long ago that the various strata of 
rocks exposed at the earth’s surface could be arranged in chrono¬ 
logical order, and when so disposed they represent a sequence covering 
a very long period of time. Botanists have very slowly realised that 
something similar may be ascertained from a consideration of the 
structure of plants, and the families of plants arranged in a similar way. 

The following is the sequence of the families of Gymnosperms and 
Flowering Plants used by the author in his Families of Flowering 
Plants^ but with some very important modifications. 

In that work it was stated that 

“ Witli tho exception of the primary division into Dicotyledons and 
Monocotyledons large grouf)S are usually artificial, especially if the charac¬ 
teristic fixed u})on to distinguisli them is a general tendency and founded 
on a single cJuimcier, Examples are tho Do C-andollean artificial groups 
Thalamiflorae, Disciflorae, Calycifeorae, In ferae, and tt) a less 
extent the Parietales, Ckntrospermae, and Amenttferae. The H])ecial 
characteristics indicated by the names of these grou])s are general ten¬ 
dencies in many families of flowering plants. 

Although it is still very convenient to recognise two main groups of 
Dicotyledons as Akchichi.amydeab (Polypetalae + Monochlarnydoae) and 
Metachlamydeae (Camopetalae, Sympetalae, etc.), a plujlogenetic classi¬ 
fication would he better attained if the gamopetalous character were regarded in 
its true light, i.e. as a general tendency, for gamopetaly is (piite a eojumon 
feature in many so-called polypetalous farnilies.'^ 

Since then I have given this point much further study, and I feel 
that I am now justified in making the change foreshadowed in the 
italicised part of the quotation, and to distribute the gamopetalous 
families among their nearest relations in the Ar(uiiohlamydeae. 

Furthermore, I am more than ever convinced that the recognition 
of two main phyla, one fundamentally and remaining predominantly 
woody, the other fundamentally and remaining predominantly herbaceous, 
is a sound and very probable hypothesis, and that by this means 
parallelisms in floral structure which were formerly considered to be 
relationships may be more clearly recognised. Conspicuous examples 
of this are Araliaceae and Umbelliferae, the one woody, the other 
herbaceous, and in consequence they will be found widely separated 
in this new arrangement. Other good examples are the Cunoniaceae 
and Greyiaceae, which were formerly associated with the more 
herbaceous Saxifragaceae, but from which these two families are 
far removed in the present classification. 

I have at last the courage of my convictions, which were only 
partly, and perhaps rather timidly, expressed in my earlier book, 

^ Hutchinson, Families of Flowering Plants, vol. i (1926); voL ii (1934) 
(Macmillan & Co., London). 
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and I have now separated the woody from the herbaceous phylum as 
represented by the families of flowering plants in South Africa. The 
complete new scheme for the world families will appear in another 
work. 

Under each of these two main phyla the families have been arranged 
in as logical a sequence as possible, beginning with those showing the 
most primitive tyi)es of flowers and ending with the more advanced. 
The woody and herbaceous branches are considered to have been 
evolved side bj^ side, the woody being probably the older. As South 
Africa is deficient in some important basic groups, these have been 
inserted in square brackets [ ], in order to render the scheme more 
intelligible. 

To make the arrangement as (ilear as ])ossible there is given at the 
end of this chapter a diagram showing the phylogeny of the principal 
groups. It should be remembered, however, that it is not intended 
to convey the idea that families are derived from each other as they 
exist at the })resent time, but that one or more have been derived 
from the same basal stock as the one lower down in the family 
‘‘ tree 

For example, Uaryophyllaceae (Uaryoj)hyllales) may have been 
derived from the same basal stock which gave rise to the Saxifraga- 
ceae (Saxifragales). 

1 shall now try to lead the student of South African botany 
through the intricacies of this phylogenetic system, for the more truly 
natural a system becomes the more difficult it is to ex])ress on paper. 

Phylogeny of Woody Dicotyledons. —As already stated, the system 
begins with those families with the most ju'imitive floral structure. 
These are found in the Dicotyledons. In the Northern Hemisphere it 
would start with the family Magnoliac^eae, but as there is none in 
Africa, we take the next nearly related family, the Annonaceae, 
with hypogynous flowers and free sepals and petals, numerous free 
stamens and numerous free carjiels. Even in Annonaceae there are 
a few genera (not in South Africa) with united j)etals and syncarpous 
ovary, and it is therefore not a great step thence into Ebenales, 
embracing Ebenaceae and Safotaceae, whilst the apetalous Laitrales 
appear also to be early derivatives. 

We have now to consider very imjiortant groups centred around 
the Rosaceae, and their origin may be sought for in Dilleniales. 
(^unoniales are represented very sparsely in South Africa, but they 
are of great phytogeographic interest. Cunonia (Cunoniaceae), for 
example, is found only in South Africa and in the island of New 
Caledonia, off the east coast of Australia (see map, p. 213). 

Rosaceae are also rather sparsely represented in our area, and most 
are very advanced types of the family, including the large South 
African genus Cliffortia, Leguminosae are derived from Rosaceae, 
the first of the three families into which they are divided being very 
closely related. Like Rosaceae, the seeds are devoid of endosperm. 
Caesalpiniaceae are the most primitive, and Mimosaceae and 
Papilionaceae are derived from them, with increasing zygomorphy 
of the flower. South Africa has many woody genera of Papilionaceae, 
and these are among the most primitive in the family, because the 
y2 
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stamens are often free, and not united, as they are in the more 
advanced tribes. 

From Rosaceae it is but a short step into Hamameltdales, 
which are well represented in South Africa. Bkuniaceae arc endemic, 
and Myrotiiamnaceae and Buxaceae also occur. The genus Tricho- 
cladns is the only indigenous member of tlie Hamamelidaceae, and it 
is pointed out on ]). 210 that it has probably been derived from the 
Northern Hemisphere, where most of the himily is found. 

Salicales and Myricales, with Salix and Myrica respectively, 
are well rejiresented at the Ca])e. Indeed, it seems the centre of 
distribution for Myrica. 

More advanced families derived from the Rosales fall under tlie 
Urtioales, with LIlmaceae (C(dtis) and Moraceae (Ficus). Accord¬ 
ing to the principles of classification on which this system is based 
these families cannot be ])rimitive, as tliey were so regarded in the 
Engler and Prantl system. 

Unfortunately in South Africa there are no Dilleniales (Dillenia- 
oeae), all of which have free carpels and numerous stamens. Families 
immediately derived from tliem, however, have a somewliat primitive 
type of placentatioii (parietal), and these are embnic^ed by Bixales 
(Fla(^ourtia(^eae), (Arparidales (Papparidaceae, Moringaceae), 
ViOLALES (Violaceae), and Pittosporales (Pittosporaceae, Bybli- 
daceae), and increasingly herbaceous and climbing groups seem to have 
been evolved from these, retaining the [)arietal placentation, such as 
Loasales (Turneraceae), Passiflorales (Passifloraceae), and 
CucuRBiTALES (Cucurbitaceae). Cucurbitac^eae have no direct 
affinity with any sympetalous family, as might be inferred from tlieir 
position in the Engler and Prantl system. 

In my general system 1 could not at that time find a better place 
for Tuymelaeaceae than alongside Ia^thraceae in the herbaceous 
phylum. I confess I was misled by the great similarity of the 
arrangement of the stamens on the calyx-tube in the two families. 
But 1 believe that 1 have now discovered their true relationshi]), 
which is revealed by Gonystylaceae, a small tropical family formerly 
placed near Tiliaceae. 1 now consider Gonystylaceae to be derived 
from Flacourtiai^eae, and from Gonystylaceae it is an easy step to 
Tuymelaeaceae. And wherever Tuymelaeaceae go, then Protea- 
CEAE should also appear, as they seem to be advanced derivatives. I 
was never comfortable about the position of Proteaceae, especially, 
in the herbaceous jihylum. 

On the other hand, Proteaceae, being almost entirely an austral 
group richly represented also in Australia, may have had an inde¬ 
pendent origin from groups no longer in existence. At any rate the 
student should note that Protea with its capitulum is a genus evolved 
almost as much as Compositae, and Le\icadendron with its cone-like 
inflorescence is equivalent to the Alders (Almis), at least so far as the 
inflorescences are concerned. 

We must now branch out again in our “ tree ” to a large basal 
stock, the Tiliales, derived from Bixales. These are the families 
Tiliaceae, Sterouliaceae, and Bombacaceae. The more primitive 
of these (Tiliaceae) have numerous free stamens, syncarpous ovary 
with axile placentas, and the calyx is of a more advanced type than 
in Theales. It is valvate throughout Tiliales and Malvales (Malva- 
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ceae), the latter becoming largely herbaceous (but often fibrous), and 
the stamens are increasingly monadelphous in the higher groups. 
Stellate hairs are very common in this alliance, and in Malpighiales 
(Malptghiaceae and Erythroxylaceae) the hairs are often medi- 
fixed. It should not be forgotten that in the woody half of our 
tree ’’ herbs are evolved here and there, for example Malvaceae, 
and there are herbaceous examples in several other families, but 
they seem to be reduced from woody ancestors. Trivnifetfa in the 
Tilta(^eae and Uermrmnin in the STEiuaiLiACEAE are good examples. 

1 place Eupiiorbiaceae after the Tiiaales and Malvales, but 
they arc ratlier a mixed gr()U[) derived from various sources which are 
indicated in the ])hylogenetic “ tree The student should beware 
of thinking of Eitphokbiac’EAE only in terms of Euphorhia, so common 
in South Africa, bec^ause it is exceptional in its own family, and is a 
very advanced type. 

Unfortunately, again, the tea family, Tiiea('EAE, is not indigenous 
in South Africa, but most people are acquainted with a Camellia, 
which belongs to this family. In Theaceae, wherein the placentation 
has become axile, there are traces of the origin of Ericaceae, so 
richly represented in our region. Ertcac^eae is one of the least 
advanced of the sympetalous families because the stamens are still 
hypogynous, and therefore free from the corolla, and are often double 
the number of the corolla-lobes. The great concentration of Erica- 
ciEAE in a comparatively small area in the Southern Hemisphere (Uape 
Itegion of South Africa) is paralleled in the Northern Hemisphere by 
Rhododendron, where a very great number (800 species or so) are 
found in Western Uhina, Eastern Tibet, and the Eastern Himalayas. 

Myrtai.es (Myrtackae, Mblastomac!EAE, ('ombretaceae, and 
Rhtzophorac^eae) are j)robably epigynous develo])ments of Theales, 
some herbs being found in Melastomaceae, whilst Gutttferales 
(Hypericaceae and Gutttferae) are ]m)bably also derived from 
ITieales, but have remained hy})ogynous, with the stamens tending 
to bunch together, and there is considerable sejiaration of the sexes 
(as in Gltttiferae). 

Each time we have to descend again in our phylogenetic tree and 
build up from those groups which seem to be basal stocks for more 
advanced families. Such a group is Uelastrales, whence several 
families are evolved, some being quite climax grou 2 )s both as to habitat 
and structure; such are Loranthaceae, Santalaceae, and Balano- 
puoRACEAE. And from the same source we derive Rhamnales and 
Myrsinales, and more climax groups, such as Rutales, Meliales, 
and Sapindales. 

Araliales (Cornaceae and Araliaceae) are f)robably also derived 
from the CEiiASTRAi^ES stock, and are here regarded as representing a 
parallelism with Umbelliferae. 

Sympetalous genera are found here and there in these groups 
circling around the Gelastraceae, so it is not a far step to Logania- 
ceae and Oleaceae, still more advanced groups being Apocynaceae 
and Asclepiadaoeae and probably Ehretiaceae, Bignoniaceae, 
and Verbenaceae. Finally, from the same source comes the im¬ 
portant family Rubiaceae, which gives us coffee and quinine, etc. 
And so we have climbed our Woody Dicotyledonous tree to the 
top I 
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Phylogeny of Herbaceous Dicotyledons. —We now start again with 
the most primitive herbaceous family, Ranunculaceae, and its close, 
but a little more advanced relative, Nymfhaeaceae. This herbaceous 
stock has become softly woody in Clematis (the wood with broad 
medullary rays), and Menispermaceae (with similar wood) seem to 
be derived, with the climax families Aristolochiaceae, Cytinaceae, 
and Hydnoraceae, ending this little branch of the family “ tree 

PiPERALEs (Piperaceae) have probably also been derived from 
the Ranales, and often they have scattered vascular bundles, as in 
Monocotyledons; but this is considered to be due to parallel develop¬ 
ment, and not an indication of the origin of any part of Monocotyle¬ 
dons, as suggested by Lotsy. 

The next important basal stock of the herbaceous branch of our 
“ tree ” is Rhoeadales, containing the families Papaveraceae and 
PuMARiACEAE, and families derived from them, Pruciferae and 
Resedaceae, the latter two being complete climaxes. 

We must again step down our “ tree ’’ a little to another important 
basic stock, the Paryophyllaoeae and several nearly allied families. 
Closely related apetalous hypogynous groups are the Polygonales 
(Polygonaceae and Illecebraceae), and C^henopodiales (Phyto- 
LACCACEAE, Chenopodiaceae, Amarantaceae), and the petaliferous 
perigynous and epigynous Lythrales. 

From Caryophyllaceae also we may trace the origin of Gen- 
TiANALES (Gentianaceae), Primulales ( Primtjlaoeae and Plttm- 
baginaceae), and finally Plantaginaoeae. I cannot find a better 
place for Campanulales than at the end of this phylogenetic branch ”, 
and the fvampanulaceous stock may have been the origin for the 
Gompositae. This seems the best place for this huge climax family, 
which is so richly represented in South Africa. 

Another stage upwards is rei)resented by Saxifragales, with the 
families Crassulaceae and Saxifragaceae. In Crassulaceae the 
carf)els are still free, and this ancient character may even be accom¬ 
panied by a sympetalous corolla, as in Kalanchoe, In Saxifragaceae 
the gynoecium is largely bicmpellate with axile placentation, and thus 
the foundation is laid for the evolution of the group known as ” Bicar- 
pellatae ” of the Metachlamydeae (CtAmopetalae), in addition to a 
few small very specialised families, such as Droseraoeae, Podostema- 
ceae, and Hydrostachyaceae. I feel also that the bicarpellate 
herbaceous family Umbelliferae finds its best place here, though it 
is very much more advanced. I regard it as a parallelism with 
Araliaceae, and not as a near relation, but here, of course, I may be 
mistaken. The derived bicarpellate families with a sympetalous 
corolla are included in the Solanales (Solanaceae and Convol- 
vulaceae), and the Person ales, the basic stock for which is the 
family Scrophulariaceae, from which have arisen completely climax 
families, such as Lentibulariaceae, Pedaliaceae, and Acanthaceae, 
etc., all well represented in South Africa. 

Then we have to take stock of the Geraniaceae and allied families, 
so richly represented in South Africa by Pelargonium and Oxalis, 
They are shown in our tree ” to have probably been derived from 
two sources, from Ranales direct and from Caryophyllales. Another 
portion of Sympetalab may or may not have found its origin in 
Gerantales, namely the Polemoniales (Polemoniaceae), BOra- 
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GiNALES (Boraginaceae), and Lamiales, ending up with the complete 
climax and large family Labiatae. 

Phylogeny of Monocotyledons. —We must now (consider the Mono¬ 
cotyledons. One might imagine from the name of this great phylum 
that it depended entirely on the number of seed-leaves. This is not 
the case, however, and there are several associated characters, though 
the single cotyledon is the most important and quite constant feature. 

Associated with the single seed-leaf is the usually parallel nervation 
of the leaves, and these are nearly always alternate and without stipules, 
the vascular bundles of the stem are closed and scattered, and the 
flowers mostly trirnerous. In addition, there is a strong tendency for 
the two whorls of the j)erianth to merge into one, a feature well 
shown in Amaryllida( eae and in some Liliaceae. 

The im])ortance of the Monocotyledonous character was first recog¬ 
nised by the English botanist John Ray in 1686, and he made a 
division of the group into two sections, those with bulbs, and those 
without bulbs, and he maintained a separate group for the grasses. 

Haller in 1742 stressed the importance of the superior and inferior 
ovary, and he was thus responsible for introducing a character which 
has led to much artificial classification. Various authors have arranged 
the Monocotyledons in man^^ different ways; some started with the 
Grasses, some ended with them, and some treated the Palms and the 
Orchids in a similar manner. Just as they treated the Dicotyledons, 
Engler and Prantl j)laced first those families that are apetalous, so 
their arrangement began with Typhaceae, Pandana("eae, and Spar- 
GANiAGEAE, and the Gramineae followed soon after. All these 
families are considered in our system to be very advanced, and the 
Grasses the most advanced of all. Engler placed the Monocotyledons 
before the Dicotyledons. 

Importance of Calyx and Corolla. —As in our arrangement of the 
Dicotyledons, we regard the hypogynous, apocarpous flower as being 
the most primitive ty])e. Hence in the Monocotyledons we also begin 
with apocarpous families such as Biitomaoeak and Alismataceae, 
which, however, do not grow in South Africa. A close relation of 
Butomaceae, however, is Hydrocharitaceae, and this is our first 
family. These early groups are also characterised by a very Dicotyle¬ 
donous character, a distinct calyx and corolla, just as in Ranitncula- 
OEAE, and T have called them the (^alyciferae (calyx-bearers) in 
consequence. Later the two whorls become similar and more petaloid, 
as in Liliaceae and Amarylltdaceae, and I have termed this 
branch ” the Corolltferae (corolla-bearers). They are the ‘‘ petal¬ 
oid Monocotyledons A third branch very much reduced in floral 
structure and largely anemophilous is Glitmiflorae, containing the 
Sedges, the Restios, etc., and the Grasses. 

In this new arrangement of the Monocotyledons the character of 
the superior and inferior ovary formerly employed to separate the 
Liliaceae and Amaryllidaceae has been partly discarded, and 
instead the umbellate inflorescence has been taken as the distinguishing 
feature of the latter family. For South Africans this involves the 
transference of Agapanthus, Tulbaghia, and Allium from Liliaceae 
to Amaryllidaceae, and so far not many have quarrelled with me 
about it. 
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The old and delightfully simple formula in our text books separating 
the inuiACEAE, Amaryllidacjeae, and Iridaceae, is therefore no 
longer considered to be tenable. Here is liovv it ran :— 

Ovary Huporior; Htamens 6 . . . Ltliaceae. 

Ovary inferior; stamens 6 . . . Amary llidaceae. 

Ovary inferior; stamens 3 . . . Iridaceae. 

To make a brief summary of this new classification of Mono¬ 
cotyledons, the principal points are : (1) the ajipreciation of the 

importance of the distinct calyx and corolla (rALYCi ferae), (2) the 
new conception of Amaryllidaceae as apart from Liltaceae, and 
(3) the recognition of tlie Gramineae as the complete climax of 
Monocot^dedonous evolution. 

With this short sketcdi I will now try to guide the student through 
the xMonocotyledons, as has been done in the case of the Dicotyledons. 

As in Dicotyledons, we begin with apocarpous families. The most 
primitive is Alismataceae, which, as already stated, is missing from 
South Africa. But we have a nearly related family, HYDROcmARiTA- 
ceae, though the ovary is inferior, and further reduced derivatives, 
JiTNCAGTNA(^EAE, Aponogetonaceae, and Zosteraceae, whilst POTA- 
mogetonac^eae, Rfppiaceae, Zannichelltaceae, and Najadaceae 
are still more reduced and advanced, and are all aquatic. The Galy- 
CTFERAE seem to have become mainly aquatic, and even the more 
advanced Commeltnaoeae, in which the ovary has become syncarpous, 
are moisture-loving. 

The “ Gornpositae ” of these grouj)s are the Xyrtfaceae and 
Eriogaulaoeae, and the Orchidaceae ’’ are the Mfsaceae, Stre- 
LiTZiACEAE, and ZiNGiBERACEAE. These are pamlleUsiihs of the 
Orchidaceae, and not close relatives. 

Briefly we have climbed to the tops of the branches of the (/aly^- 
ciFERAE, and must now descend the ‘‘ trunk ’’ to the large basal 
sto(ik, the Liliales. This is the most primitive of the ( Virolliferae, 
and from it most of the other families of Monocotyledons may be 
traced, even such a specialised grou}) as Araceae, whose evolution is 
foreshadowed in tribe Aspidistreae of Liliaceae. 

Smilacaceae, Dioscoreaceae, Ara(^eae, Lemnaceae, and Ty^ptta- 
CEAE are all climax families derived from the Liliaceous stock, wliilst 
Amaryllidaceae and Iridaceae have each developed from the same 
source on independent lines. 

The same may be said of the Agavaceae and Palmae, whilst 
Haemodoraceae, taken as a whole, seems tending towards the 
Orchidaceous type of plant, and leading to the large family Orchida¬ 
ceae, the highest expression of the Gorolliferae. 

Jfncaceae and Restionaceae seem to be reduced groups from 
Liliaceae, and Cyperaceae forms a parallel with the Gramineae, 
the most successful family, and which may have been partly derived 
from the Gommelinales. 

And so we have reached the top of our Monocotyledonous ‘‘ tree ”, 
and whether we have arrived by the proper steps and stairs ” or not 
we can only leave to conjecture. 

In the linear sequence which follows, rows of asterisks indicate 
completely climax families, to which the next family above is not 
closely related. 
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PHYLOGENETIC SEQUENCE OF THE FAMILIES OF SOUTH 
AFRICAN GYMNOSPERMS AND ANGIOSPERMS 


Note. To be read from below vpwards. 

* ★ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

ihiticaceap: 

MORACEAE 
ULMA(^PJAE 

)|( He )|c >|t Hi 

MVRTCACPIAE 

MyricaleH 

SALIOACEAE [. 

Salit^alos 

♦ * * ♦ >it 

BIUTNIACEAE 

BUXACEAE 

MVROTHAMNACEAPJ 

HAMAMELIDACEAE 

Haniaii\olidales . 


Derivation. 


from Rosales 


GREYIACEAE 

p: sc a ll( )ni a cp: a e 

CMTXONTACEAE 
(Hu 1 Old ales . 

♦ *>»«* * 
J’ABILIONACEAE 
MIMOSACEAE 
C A ES ALJ’I NJ ACEAE 
Logumiiiosao 

c’haillettacp:ae 

CONNAHACEAE 
BOS ACEAE 
Rosales . 
[DillouialesJ 

Xc )(C Xc >|c )|C 

SAPOTACEAPJ 

EBENACEAE 

Kbonales 


from Dilleniales 


from Rosales 


from Dilleidales 
from Magiioliales 


from Annonales 


MONIMIACEAE 
LAURACEAE 

Lauralos.from Annonales 


ANNONACP^AE 

Annonales.from Magiioliales 

[Magiioliales] 

Phylum I. Lignosae. Fundamcnially and predominantly woody. 

dicotYledones 

Angiospermae 

WELWITSCHIACEAE 

CUPRESSACEAE 

PODOCARPACEAE 

CYCADACEAE 


Gymnospermae 
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^ Note .—To be read from below upwards. 


Derivation. 

aK ate 

OCHNACEAE 

Theales.from Bixales 

K( >|( He 9|c « 

EITPHORBIACEAE 

Euphorbiales . from Tilialos, Celastrales, Rliamnales, Sa[)indales, etc. 
LINAGE AE 

ERYTHROXYLACEAE 

MALPIGHIACEAE 

Malpigliiales.from Tiliales 

a»e ♦ ♦ * :»c 

MALVACEAE 

Mai vales.from Tiliales 

BOMBACACEAE 

STERCLILIACEAE 

TILIACEAE 

Tiliales.from Dilleniales and Bixales 

ate ate ♦ * ♦ 

CACTACEAE 

Cactales.from lUxales 

ate a|c ♦ a|e »|c 

CUCURBIT ACE AE 

Cucurbitales.from Bixales 

PASSl FLORA CEAE 

Bassillorales.from Bixales 

TURNERACEAE 
LOASACEAE 

Loasalos.from Bixales 

ate a|e s|e j|c * 

rOLYGALACEAE 

Polygalales.from Bixales 

VIOLACEAE 

Violates.from Bixales 

TAMARTCACBAE 

Tamaricales.from Bixales 

MORINGACEAE 

CAPPARIDACEAE 

Capparidales.from Bixales 

BYBLIDACEAE 

PITTOSPORACEAE 

Pittosporales.from Dilleniales 

ale a|e 4c iK >|c 

PROTEACEAE 

Proteales.from Thymelaeales 

THYMELABACEAE 

PENAEACEAE 

GEISSOLOMATACBAE 

Thjnnelaeales.. from Bixales 

FLAOOUBTIACEAE 

Bixales.from Dilleniales 
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Note .—To be read from below upwards. 

Derivation. 


OLEACEAE 

EHRETIACEAE 

LOGANIACEAE 

Loganiales . 

ANACARDIACEAE 

MELIANTHACEAE 

SAPINDACEAE 

Sapindales 

♦ 4c * 

MELIACEAE 

Meliales . 

BURSERACEAE 
SIMARUBACEAE 
RUTACEAE 
Kiitales . 

4( 4c 4* ♦ 4c 


from CelastraleB 


. mainly from Theales 


ARALIACEAE 

CORNACEAE 

Araliales 

)K 4c 4c 4c 

MYRSINACEAE 

Myrsiluiles , 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 

AMPELTDACEAE 
HKTEROPYXIDACEAE 
RHAMNACEAE 
Hluimnalos . 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 

BALANOPHORACEAE 

GRXTBBIACEAE 

SANTALACEAE 

LORANTHACEAE 

Saiitalales 

OPILIACEAE 

OLACACEAE 

Olaeales . 

SALVADORACEAE 
ICACINACEAE 
HIPPOCRATEACEAE 
AQUIFOLIACEAE 
CEL A STB ACE AE 

Celastrales 

4c 4c 4* 4c 4c 

MELASTOMACEAE 
OLINIACEAE 
RHIZOPHORACEAE 
COMBRETACEAE 
MYRTAOBAE 
Myrtales 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 

GUTTIFERAE 
HYPBRICACEAE 
Guttiferales. 

4c 4c 4C 4c 4c 

VAOCINIACEAE 

ERICACEAE 

Ericales 


from Celastrales, Rhamnales 
. . . from Rhamnales 


. Mainly from 'J’heales 


from Theales 


. from Theales 


. from Theales 
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Note,— To be read from below upwards. 

Derivation , 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

HALORRHAGACKAE 

ONAGRACEAE 

NYCTAGINACEAE 

LYTHRACEAE 

Lythrales.from CaryophyHales 

« 4c )tc 

AMARANTACEAE 
CHENOPODl ACE AE 
PHYTOLACCACEAE 

Cheiiopodiales.from Caryophyllales 

ille(t:braceae 

rOT.YGONACFJAE 

Polygonales.from Caryo[)hy Hales 

PORTULACACEAE 
FICOIDACEAE 
MOLLUGINACEAE 
C AR YOPH Y LL A C E AE 
ELATINACEAE 

Caryophyllales.from Raiiales 

* * * ♦ * 

RESEDACEAE 

Kesedales.from Rhoeadales 

* 4c 

CRUCIFER AE 

Criieiales.from Rhoeadales 

4c « 4c * 4c 


FUMARIACEAE 

PAPAVERACEAE 

Rhoeadales.from Raiialos 

4e 4c 4c 4c 4( 

PIPER ACE AE 

Pi])eralos.from Ranales 

4c 4c 4« 4c 4c 
HYDNORACEAE 
CYTINACBAE 
ARISTOLOCHIACEAE 

Aristoloehiales.from Ranales 

MENISPERMACEAE 

Berber id ales.from Ranales 

NYMPHAEACEAE 

CERATOPHYLLACEAE 

RANUNCULACEAE 

Ranales. 


Phylum TI. Herbaceae. Fundamentally and predominantly 
herbaceous. 


A (Climax of Woody Dicotyledons.) 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 

VERBENACEAE 

Verbenales. 

BIGNONIACEAE 

Bignoniales. 

4c 4( 4c 4c 4( 

BUBIACEAE 

Rubiales. 

He 4( 4c 4( 4( 

ASCLEPIADACEAE 

APOCYNACEAE 

Apocynales. 


from Logan iales 
from Loganiales 

from Loganiales 

from Loganiales 
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Note. To he read Jrom b(dow upwards. 

Derivation. 

(C^Jimax of Herbaceous Dicotyledons.) 

9|C a|( ^ I(c ' 

labjatap: 

MYOPORACEAE 

Lamiales.from Boraginales 

BORAGINACEAE 

lioragiiiales.from Geranial(3s 

H YD ROPH V LT. A("E A E 

i’olemoniales.from Geraniales 

* 

BALSAMINACEAE 
OXAIJDACEAE 
OEHANTACEAE 
Z Y (R) PH Y LL A CE A E 

Geraniales.from Kanales and/or C'aryopliyllales 

* 1¥ * * 

ACANTHACEAE 

PEDATJACEAE 

(iESNERIACEAE 

LENTIBULARTAC^EAE 

OHOBANCHACEAE 

SELACHNACEAE 

DIPSACA(^EAE 

VALERI AN A CE A E 

SC R( )PHULAR IA C^E A E 


Personales.from Saxifragalcs 

CONVOIA ULACEAE 
SOLANACEAE 

Solanales.from Saxifragales 

% a|c )|( 

COMPOSITAE 

Asterales.from Cain])ariulalos 

* ★ ★ ♦ ♦ 

LOBELTACEAE 
CAMPAN ULACEAE 

Cam])anulalos.from Gentianaji^ 

9|C )|C )K ]|( % 

IIMBELLTFERAE 

Umbellales.from Saxifragales 

* * * m n, 

I’ODOSTEM ACE AE 
HYDllOSTAOHYACEAE 

Podostemonales.from Saxifragales 

ite * * )K * 

DROSEHACEAE 

Sarraceiiiales.from Saxifragales 

SAXIFRAGACEAE 

CRASSULACEAE 

Saxifragales.from Kanales and Caryophyllales 

^ 

PLANTA GINACE AB 

Plantagiriales.from Primulales and Gentianales 

PLUMBAGINACEAE 

PRIMULACEAE 

Primulales.from Caryophyllales 

GENTIANACEAE 

Gentianales.from Caryophyllales 
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Note .—To he rexid from below upwards. 

Derivation. 

* * J|c * ♦ 

TYPHACEAE 

Tyj)hales.from Liliales 

(Parallel with Araceae.) 

« « He i|c 

LEMNACEAE 

ARACEAE 

Arales.from Liliaceae 

(Tribe Aspidistreae.) 

♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

DIOSCOREACEAE 

Dioscoreales.from Liliales 

PHILESIACEAE 

Alstroemeriales.from Liliales 

SMILACACEAE 

PONTEDERIACEAE 

TECOPHILAEACEAE 

LILIACEAE 

Liliales.from Huiomales 


( OROLLIFERAE 

* ♦ 

ZINC3IBERACEAE 

STRELITZIACEAE 

MUSACEAE 

Zingiberales.. from Commeliiiales 

(A climax group parallel with the Orchids.) 


* ★ ♦ ♦ * 

ERIOCAULACEAE 

h^riocaulales.from Commel inales 

XYRIDACEAE 

Xyridales.from Cornmelinales 

FL AOELL ARIA CE AE 
COMMELINACEAE 

Cornmelinales.from Butomales and Alismatales 

* 

NA.TADACEAE 

ZANNICHELLIACEAE 

Najadales.from Alismatales 

* ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

RTTPPIACEAE 

POTAMOGETONACEAE 

Potamogotonales.from Alismatales 

t|( iK 4c iK 

ZOSTERACEAE 

APONOGETONACEAE 

Aponogetonales.from Alismatales 

JUNCAGTNACEAE 

Jimcaginales.from Alismatales 

[Alismatales].from Butomales 

HYDROCHARITACEAE 

Butomales.from Ranales 


CALYCIFERAE. 


MONOGOT YLEDONES 
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Note .—To be read from below upwards. 


Derivation, 

(Climax of Monoootylodons.) 

♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

CiUAMINEAK 

(Jraininales.from Liliales and probably Coinmelinales 

>k ♦ 

CVPERACEAE 

Cyj)erales.from Jiincales 

RESTIONACEAE 

JUNCACEAE 

JiiTienles .from Liliales 


GLUMIFLOKAE. 


Kc }|c »( iK 

ORCHID ACE AE 

Orchidales.from Haernodorales 

BURMANNIACEAE 

Burmanniales.from Haernodorales 

HYPOXIDACEAE 

VELLOZIAGEAE 

HAKMODORACEAE 

Haernodorales.from Liliales 

||C He >K « IK 

PALMAE 

Palmales.from Liliales 

AGAVACEAE 

Agavales. from Liliales 

He Hi He >K He 

IRIDACEAE 

Iridales ♦ from Liliales 

He He He He Hi 

AMARYLLIDACEAE 

Amaryllidales ..from Liliales and Butomales 











Chapter XXXIII 

FLORA OF THE ZOUTPANSBERG AND BLAAUWBERG 


L ist of plants collected by the author and his companions in the 
Zoutpansberg and the Blaauwberg mountains, including rec^ords 
by A. A. Obermeijer, H. G. Schweickerdt, I. C. Verdoorn, and 0. E. B. 
BremekampA 

The numl)ers recorded without initials are those made on my own 
tour ; those of Obermeijer, Schw^eickerdt, and Verdoorn are abbreviated 
O.S. & V/’, and Schweickerdt and Verdoorn “ S. & V/\ 

Lycopodiaceae. 

Lycopodium cernuum Linn.—nr. Entaboni, Aug., No. 4360. 

Makattiaceak. 

Marattia fraxinea Sm. -nr. Kntabeni, by .stroam in stTuI), Aug., No. 430J. 

Marsjleaceae. 

Marsilea ephippiocarpa Alston nr. Amisfort (S. & V. 62S); M. trichocarpa 

Bremek.—Vi\'o*vlci, Bremekainp & Schweickerdt 193. 

Osmund ACE AE. 

Osmunda regalis Linn.—nr. Kntabeni, Aug., No. 4330. 

0 UEICHENI ACE AE. 

Gleichenia linearis C.B. (d.—nr. Kntabeni, epiphyte on tree trunks, nr. tlie 
ground, Aug., No. 4259. 

PoLYPODI ACE A E. 

Dryopteris Thelypteris (Linn.) A. Gray foot of Blaauwberg (O.S. & V. 218); 
D. Pentheri (Krass.) C. Christ “kloof nr. Blaauwberg (O.S. & \". 240). 
Polystichum Macleanii (Bak.) Diels—nr. Kntabeni, Aug., No. 4329 ; P. 
adiantiforme (Forst.) A. Sm.—Hangklip (Breinekain]) & Schweickerdt 447). 
Asplenium achilleifolium (Lam.) 0. Chr.—-nr. Kntabeni, epipljyto nr. ground 
on tree trunks, Aug., No. 4278; A. splendens Kze.—nr. Kntabeni, on tree 
trunk at groimd level, Aug., No. 4279; A. Sandersonii Hook.—Pej)iti Falls, 
3000 ft., by stream, Aug., No. 4346. Blechum australe Linn.- nr. Kntabeni, 
Aug., No. 4335. Pityrogramma argentea (Willd.) Domin- nr. Kntabeni, 
rocky, shady places by stream, leaves white below, Aug., No. 4312. Pellaea 
viridis Prantl—^nr. Kntabeni, forest in valley, Aug., No. 4203. Polypodium 
Sohraderi Mett.—nr. Kntabeni, on shaded rocks, Aug., No. 4286; P, poly- 
podioides (Liim.) Walt.—nr. Kntabeni, Aug., No. 4328. ElaphOglOSSUm 
conforme Sw.—nr. Kntabeni, on shaded rock, Aug., No. 4296. 

GYMNOSPERMAE. 

Taxaceae. 

Podoearpus latifolius B. Br.—Kntabeni, rocky places in forest, tree 40 A., Aug., 
No. 4283. 


' This list is not of course complete, because there are many plants in these 
mountains which have not yet been collected, and some which I have not seen. 
Nevertheless, the list may prove useful to botanists who still have the good 
fortune to visit these delectable mountains. 
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CUPRESSACEAE. 

Widdringtonia Whytei Rendle —5 W. of Wylio’n Poort, steep, rocky jdaees 
sheltered from fire, dominant, up to 8 ft. high, Aug., No. 4410; Entabeiii, 
steep rocky slopes, tree up to 12 ft., in jmre stand, Aug., No. 4334 ; Hangklij), 
Brernekam]) & Scdiweickerdt 449. 


ANGIOSPERMAE. 


DICOTYLEDON RS. 

L'iynosae (Woody Dicotyledons)—to j). 672. 

Annonaceae. 

Artabotrys Monteiroae Oliv. -Pepiti Falls (Obenneyor 1240); A. brachypetalus 

Ifentli.- upper slopes of Blaauwberg (O.S. <ir V. 160, 321). Hexalobus 
glabrescens Hutch. & Dalz. ~upj)er slo])es of Blaauvvberg (O.S. V. 1.^)5, 
315). 

Lauraceae. 

Cassytha flliformis Tnnn.- Klein Australo, 3400 ft., in wood, from Aug., No. 
4185. 

Monimtaceae. 

Xymalos monospora (Harv.) Baill.—nr. Entabeni, Aug., No. 4229. 


P^BENACEAK. 

Euclea divinorum Hiern P^yem Farm, N. of Blaaiiwberg (O.S. & V. 98); E. 
Guerkei Hiern P^lsteg Farm (O.S. A V. 358); E. Pseudebenus PL Mey.— 
N. face of mtns., in Widdringtonia scrub, Crewe Farm, Aug., No. 4443 ; 
E. lanceolata p]. Mey.- edge of forest at PLitabeni, tree 20 ft., berries green, 
No. 4209 ; PLsteg P'arm (O.S. & V. 371); E. multiflora Hiern—E. of Zoutpan 
(O.S. & V. 622). Diospyros mespiliformis Hochst. -Crewe Farm, 4300 ft., 
among boulders, small tree, Aug., No. 4426; forest nr. Entabeni, tree 30 ft., 
fruit green, Aug., No. 4221. 


Sapotact^ae. 

Mimusops Zeyheri Send.—Tshakoma (Obermeijer 1092); Elsteg Farm (O.S. & 
V. 361a). Cyrysophyllum magalismontanum Sond.—Crewe Farm, 4300 ft., 
among boulders, very small tree, Aug., No. 4425; Klein Australe, in 
Parinari Wood, 3400 ft., 15 ft., fls. brown, Aug., No. 4188; nr. tops of 
northern slopes of Blaauwberg, nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 305). 

Rosaceae. 

ClilTortia strobilifera L.—Pepiti Prills, by stream, 3000 ft., No. 4347 ; C. natalensis 
J. M. Wood—nr. Entabeni, steep banks nr. stream; shrub up to 8 ft., 
Aug., No. 4314 ; Crewe P^arm, 4900 ft., Aug., No. 4431. Leucosldea sericea 
PL & Z.—5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 4500 ft., nr. cultivated ground, shrub 
up to 10 ft., fls. yellow, Aug., No. 4389. Rubus pinnatus Willd.—Klein 
Australe, damp })laces in Parinari wood, 3400 ft., fruit orange-red, Aug., 
No. 4181. Parinari curatellifoiia Planch.—Pepiti Falla, nr. river, tree 20 
ft., common in this region, from Aug., No. 4344; P. mobola Oliv.—reported 
by Pole Evans. Pygeum africanum Hook f.—forest below Entabeni, rare, 
tree up to 40 ft., No. 4280. 

CaESALPINI ACE AE. 

Caesalpinia sepiaria Roxb.—N. face of mtns., Crewe Farm, Aug., up to 6 ft., 
No. 4462 ; foothills S. of Pepiti Falls, 3000 ft., fls. yellow, common, Aug., 
No. 4376. Pterolobium exosum (Cmel.) Bak. f.—Wylie’s Poort (S. & V. 
450). Schotia transvaaiensis Rolfe—edge of mopane veld, 6 miles P^. of 
Fogwell’s Paradise, N. Zoutpansberg, tree up to 20 ft., in fruit, Aug., No. 
4459. Peltophomm africanum Sond.—-slopes of mtns. near Zoutpan (O.S. 
& V; 107). Bauhinia Galpini N.E. Br. {B. punctata Bolle non Burch.)— 
Pllim, Dec. (Obermeijer). Pseudocadia zambesiaca (Bak.) Harms—mtns. 
nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 65; S. & V. 596). Burkea afrioana Hook.—upper 
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slopes of mtns. near Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 319). Copaifera mopane Kirk— 
between Waterpoort and Wylie’s Poort (O.S. & V. 329). Cassia delagoensis 
Harv.—E. of Zoutpan (S. & V. 563); C. arachoides Burch, forma—between 
Zoutpan and Waterpoort (O.S. & V. 265); 3 miles W. of Zoutpan (S. & V. 
642). 

Mimosaceae. 

Acacia caffra Willd.—foothills S. of Pepiti Falls, 3000 ft., tree up to 25 ft., in 
fruit, Aug., No. 4377 ; A. Benthamii Rochebr.—nr. Zoutpan (S. <k V. 470); 
A, heteracantha Burch.—between Zoutpan and Waterpoort (O.S. & V. 150, 
274); A, karroo Hayne—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 11); A. pennata Willd.— 
nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 108); A. permixta var. glabra Biirtt Davy—nr. 
Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 41, 60); A. senega! Willd.—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 300); 
A. Woodii Burtt Davy—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 12). Albizzia Rogersii 
Burtt Davy—rocky mtn. slopes nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 170; S. V. 601). 
Dichrostachys glomerata (B^^rssk.) Chiov.—slopes nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 
226). Elephantorrhiza Burkei Beuth.—N. slopes nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 
175). 

Papilionaceae. 

Psoralea polysticta Benth.— 5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 5300 ft., shrub up to 
3 ft., leaves trifoliolate, subsessile, densely gland-dotted, Aug., No. 4406; 
P. glabra var. latifolia B. Davy—Entabeni, nr. the top of the ridge on edge 
of forest, shrub 12 ft., fis. blue, Aug., No. 4192 ; 5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 
4900 ft., up to 8 ft., fls. blue, Aug., No. 4403. Lonchocarpus capassa Holfe 
— between Zoutpan and mtns. (O.S. & V. 8). Pterocarpus rotundifolius 
(Sond.) Druce—Elim, Dec. (Obermeijer 746). Calpurnia subdecandra 
(L’H^rit.) Schweickerdt—Elsteg Farm (O.S. & V. 353). Indigofera circinnata 
llenth. — between Zoutpan and Waterpoort (O.S. & V. 275); I. fiavicans 
Bak.—East of Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 296 ; S. & V. 549) ; 1. Holubii N.E. Br. 
—nr. Zoutpan (S. <& V. 480, 544) ; 1. tettensis Klotzsch— nr. Zoutpan (S. 
& V. 487); I. Obermeijer! Bremek.—Pkitabeni (Obermeijer 1112); I. san- 
guinea N.E. Br.— 9 miles S.Pk of Louis Trichardt, 3000 ft., fls. brick-red, 
Aug., No. 4152; nr. Entabeni, fls. dee]> crimson, No. 4240; I, egens N.E. 
Br.—Crew Farm, W. Zoutpansberg, 4300 ft., shrub \ip to 5 ft., fls. dull 
red, Aug., No. 4417 ; upper 8l<)pe.s of Blaauwberg (().S. <fc V. 307 ; I. 
subcorymbosa var. Eylesii Bak. f.; above Louis Trichardt, Dec., shrub 
5 ft., No. 2014. Tephrosia grandifiora Pers.—N. of Pepiti Falls, in cleared 
Parinari wood, 3800 ft., scrambling, fls. carmine, Aug., No. 4362 ; T, 
zombensis Baker—Pepiti Falls, shrub 5 ft., fruits densely clustered, hirsute, 
Aug., No. 4342; T. capensis (Thimb.) Pers.—lower slopes of mtns. near 
Zoutpan (S. & V. 531); T. purpurea Pers.—E. of Zoutpan (S. &, V. 543); 
T. euchroa Verdoorn—Zoutpan Farm and mtns. nr. (O.S. <fe V. 73 ; S. <fe 
V. 529) ; T. zoutpansbergensis Bremek—Zoutpan (Bremekamp 279 ; O.S. & 
V. 174) ; T. elongata E. Mey.—nr. Entabeni, stony, open places, fls. brown¬ 
ish-yellow, Aug., No. 4322. Lotononis angolensls Welw.— 2 miles W. of 
Goede Hoop, 3000 ft., marshy place, lately burnt, fls. yellow. No. 4157 ; 
the first record for the Transvaal; L. BainesH Bak.—Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 
235) ; L. angolensls Welw.— 2 miles W. of Goede Hoop, 3000 ft., fls. yellow, 
Aug., No. 4157. Crotalaria inhabilis Verdoom— 10 miles E. of Waterpoort 
(O.S. & V. 323) ; C. capensis Jaoq.—Crewe Farm, forest on S. side of mtns., 
5200 ft., shrub up to 3 ft.. No. 4440 ; C. australis Bak, f.—Valdezia (Ober- 
meAjer 1140) ; C. Schinzil Bak. f.—^nr. Zoutpan (S. & V. 580). Argyroloblum 
transvaalense Schinz—Elsteg Farm (O.S. & V. 351); A. tomentosum 
Burtt Davy {Cytieua tomentosus Andr.) A. Andrewsiana Steud.—between 
Klein Australe and Entabeni, 3800 ft., shrub with yellow fls., No. 4191. 
Lotus discolor E. Mey.—nr. Entabeni, fls. cream, Aug., No. 4233. Eriosema 
psoraleoides (Lam.) Don—nr. Zoutpan (S. & V. 594). Otoptera Burchellii 
DC.—N. of Blaauwberg and nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 100). Dolichos 
Schlechterl (Harms) Burtt Davy—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 185). Rhynchosia 
monopbylla Schltr.—below Entabeni, wings crimson, standard striped with 
crimson, Aug., No. 4246. R. clivorum S. Moore—N. of Pepiti Falls, edge 
of forest, 4400 ft., erect shrub up to 10 ft., fls. yellow, Aug., Nos. 4369, 
4388 ; R. carlbaea DC.—Kiein Australe, 3400 ft., evergreen scrub, climber, 
fls. yellow, Aug., No, 4168 ; R. minima DC.—nr. Zoutpan (S. & V. 473). 
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Sphenostylis angustifolia Benth.—nr, Entabeni, stony, o})en places, fls. 
crimson, Aug., No. 4321. Neorautanenia edulis C. A. Smith 3 miles W. 
of Zoutpan, etc. (S. & V. 645 ; O.vS. & V. 81, 183, 271). AlistilUS bechuanlcus 
N.E. Br.—iipj)or slopes of Zoutpansberg, nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 317). 
Sylitra contorta (N.E. Br.) Bak. f.—nr. Zoutpan (S. <fe V. 508), between 
Zoutpan and Waterpoort (O.S. & V. 267). Sesbania aculeata Pers.—nr. 
Zoutpan (S. <fe \^. 454). Abrus laevigatus E. Mey.- Iir. Zoutpan (O.S. & 
V. 206). Glycine javanica L.- nr. Zoutpan (S. & ‘v. 597). Aeschynomene 
leptobotrys Harms—Klein Australe, 3400 ft., damp places in Parinari wood, 
shrub 10 ft., fls. yellow, Aug., No. 4184. Ormocarpum trichocarpum 
(Taub.) Harms.—fo(3t of Zoutpansberg nr. Zoutyian (S. <fe V. 582). Stylos- 
anthes mucronata Willd.- between Waterpoort and Wylie’s Poort (O.S, <& 
V. 336). Erythrina lysistemon Hutch.- 9 miles S.E. of Louis Trichardt, 
3000 ft., tree 50 ft., fls. scarlet, No. 4155. 

Esc ALLONl A CE AE. 

Choristylis rhamnoides Harv.—below Entabeni, on edge of forest, shrub 10 ft., 
fis. greenish-cream. No. 4292 ; nr. Louis Trichardt, 4500 ft., (ialpiti 9560. 

M VROTll A MN ACE A E. 

Myrothamnus flabellifolia Welw.—(Vowe Farm, 4200 ft., sandstone rocks, Aug., 
No. 4415; on N. slo])es nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A \\ 171 ; S. & V. 177). 

Salk^aceae. 

Salix Wilmsii Seem.—stream banks in Wylie’s Poort (O.S. A V. 442). 

IVI GRACE AE. 

Ficus Pretoriae Burtt Davy Crewe Farm, small tree, among boulders, 4300 ft., 
Aug., No. 4422 ; behind Zoutpan Farm (O.S. & 104, 281, 614); F. natal- 

ensis Hodist. Crewe Farm, small tree among boulders, 4300 ft., Aug., 
No. 4423; F. SycomOFUS L. - foot of mtn. nr. Zout])an (S. & V. 593); F. 
Burkei Miq. Palmary Ville, 2500 ft., large tree on Miss do Kocker’s Farm, 
Aug., No. 4339; F. capcnsls Thunb. - kloof behind Zoutpan Farm (O.S. 
A V. 350); F. Sonderi Miq. nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A 230; S. A V. 560); 
Wylie's Poort, rocky slopes by roadside (S. A V. 669); F. Smutsii Verdoorn 
' Zoutpan, lower slopes of mtn. (S. A V. 600); F. soldanclla Miq. —nr. 
Zoutpan (O.S. A \'. 280; S. A. V. 371). 


Ulmaceae. 

Trema guinecnsis Ficalho—Elsteg Farm, 6 miles W. of Louis Trichardt (O.S. 
A V. 350). Celtis Kraussiana Bernh.- below Entabeni, in forest, tree 20 ft., 
Aug., No. 4244. 

Urttcaceae. 

Pouzolzia hypoleuca Wedd.—Wylie’s Poort, along streams (O.S. A V. 337). 

FlACOX JRTIACE AE. 

Aphloia myrtiflora Oalpin—nr. Entabeni, edge of forest, tree 20 ft., fls. white, 
4000 ft.. No. 4210, 4226. {Obermeijer 1107)—Shewass (Legal 14). Dovyalis 
lucida Sim—Entabeni (Obermeijer 891). Trimeria rotundlfolia (Hochst.) 
Gilg—Entabeni, Doc. (ObermeAjcr 862); Elsteg Farm (O.S. A V. 354). 

Thymelaece AE. 

Passerina montana Thode—Pepiti Falls (Obermeijer) ; Hangklip, Breme- 
kamp ct? Schweickerdt 417 ; shrub up to 9 ft., used for making brooms, nr. 
stream on rocks, Entabeni, Aug., No. 4308. Lasiosiphon calfer var. pulcher 
B. Davy—below Entabeni, grassy rocky j)laces, fls. lemon-yellow, sweet- 
scented, Aug., No. 4254; L. canoargehtea C. H. Wright—Pepiti Falls, 
ximong grass nr. river, 3000 ft., fls. yellow, Aug., No. 4345. Peddiea afrloana 
Harv.—Pepiti Falls, 3000 ft., by stream, shrub up to* 12 ft., calyx-tube dull 
red, limb green, Aug., No. 4348. 
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Proteaceae. 

Protca abyssinica Willd.- - 5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 4800 ft., grassy places, up 
to 8 ft., fls. white or f)ale pink, fairly common, Aug., No. 4411 ; P. Roupelliae 
Meisn.--5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 5000 ft., up to 20 ft., fls. pink, very 
hue, Aug., No. 4413. 

PlTTOSPORACEAE. 

Pittosporum viridiflorum Sims—5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, rocky places, fruit 
Aug., No. 4396a. 

C A rr ARID ACE A E. 

Cadaba Breyerl Burtt Davy—lower Nwanedzi, N. Zoutf)ansberg {Breyer ); 
C. termitaria N.E. Br. mr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 34, 286). Cleome diandra 
Burch.—sloy^es of Blaauwborg (S. & V. 612). Capparis tomentosa Lam. 
nr. Zoutpan (O.S. V. 13). Boscia Rehmanniana Post, forma—N. of 
Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 182a). B. albitrunca Oilg A Bened.- between Zoutpan 
and Waterpoort (O.S. A V. 276). Courbonia glauca (Kl.) Oilg & Bened.— 
between Waterj)oort and Wylie’s Poort (O.S. & V. 328); between Zoutpan 
and Waterpoort (O.S. & V. 247). Maerua maschonica Qilg. N. of Zoutpan 
(O.S. & V. 43); M. Legatii Burtt Davy—same loc. (O.S. & V. 182). 

POLYOALACEAE. 

Muraltia saxicola Chod.—5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 4800 ft., rocky, bushy 
])laces, Aug., No. 4395. Polygala producta N.E. Br.—Pepiti Falls, scrubby 
l^laces, 3000 ft., Aug., No. 4356; P. speclosa Sims ~ Wylie’s Poort, 6s. car¬ 
mine, June, No. 3202; P. amatymbica Eckl. A Zeyh.—nr. Entabeni, fls. 
pury)lo, Aug., No. 4237. 

Turnp:raceae. 

Piriqueta capensis (Harv.) Urb.—between Waterpoort and Wylie’s Poort (O.S. 
& V. 339). 

Pa ssiflor ace ae . 

Adenia repanda (Burch.) Engl.—between Zoutpan and Waterpoort (O.S. & V. 
246); Vivo, Bremel(amp cb Schweickerdt 206. 

C’lrCURBlTACEAE. 

Corallocarpus sphaerocarpus var. scaberrimus Cogn. -Zout]mn (O.S. & V. 30). 
Momordica Balsamina Linn. Blaauwberg (O.S. & V. 14). Citrullus 
Naudinianus (Sond.) Hook, f.-—W. of Zoutpan (S. A V. 646); C. vulgaris 
Schrad.—Zoutpan (S. & V. 455). Cucumis africanus L.f. var. Zeyheri B. 
Davy—nr. Blaauwberg (O.S. A V. 213); C. hirsutus Sond.—N. of Blaauw¬ 
berg (O.S. A V. 85, 245); between Zoutpan and Water})oort (O.S. A V. 
258). Coccinia Rehmanniana (k)gn.—Blaauwberg (O.S. A V. 40); C. 
sessilifolia (Sond.) Cogn. —N. of Blaauwberg (O.S. A V. 91). 

Tiltaceae. 

Corchorus pongolensis Burtt Davy A Green way—Wylie’s Poort, 3 ft., Aug., 
No. 3226; nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 67); C. asplenifolius Burch.—E. of 
Zoutpan (S. A V. 536, 541). Grewia flava DC. nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 
56); G. hexamita Burret—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 149); G. setinervis 
Burret—nr. Zouti)an (O.S. A V. 2, 244); G. OCCidentalis L. -~ Wylie’s Poort 
(O.S. A V. 341); G. Schweickerdtii Burret—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 120). 

Sterculiaceae . 

Melhania Rehmannii Szyszyl.—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 188a). Hermannia 
boraginiflora Hook.—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 142; S. A V. 562); H. 
Holubii B. Davy—nr. Vivo (S. A V. 652; S. A V. 484); H. grisea Schinz 
— nr. Zoutpan (S. A V. 553); H. depressa N.E. Br.—5 miles S.E. of Louis 
Trichardt, fls. dull pink, Aug., No. 4149. Waltheria americana var. indica 
K. Schum—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 554). Sterculia Rogers!! N.E. Br.— 
nr. Zoutpan (O.S, A V. 87). Dombeya rotundifolia Harv.—nr. Palmary- 
vilie, 3000 ft., tree 20 ft., leafless at flowering time, fls. white, Aug., No. 
4378. 
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liOMBACACEAE. 

Adansonia digitata Linn. N. .slo])eH nr. Zoutimn (O.S. A V. 69). Nnmerons 
exainplen obwerved by us on N. slopes west of N. entranoe to Wylie's Poort. 

Malvaceae. 

Pavonia Meyeri Mast. - Klein Anstrale, 3400 ft., damp })laees, 5 ft., fls. ])ink, 
Aug., No. 4173. Hibiscus micranthus L.--nr. Zoutpan (O.S. V. 195; 
S. & V. 504); H. dongolensis DC.~N. slopes nr. Zout])an (S. & V. 575a); 
H. physaloides Ouill. & Perrot. nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 25); H. praeteritus 
R.A. Dyer—E. of Zouty)an (S. & V. 575); between Zoutpan and Water- 
j)oort (O.S. tV V. 257); N. end (d* Wylie’s Poort, Dec., No. 2045, 2080 (O.S. 
A V. 338); H. intermedius A. Rich. var. aristaevalvis Guorke—nr. Zoutpan 
(O.S. A V. 32; S. A V. 476). Gossypium africanum Watt--E. of Zoutpan 
(O.S. A V. 135; S. & V. 564). Abutiion austroafricanum Hochr.—nr. 
Zoutjmn (O.S. A V. 144; S. A V. 558); between Zoutpan and Waterpoort 
(O.S. A V. 270). Sida cordifolia L.—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 234 ; S. A V. 
556) ; S. flexuosa B. Davy—between Zoutpan ancl Waterpoort ((^.S. A V. 
253) ; S. Hoepfneri Guerke — nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 148). Pavonia Burchellii 
(DO.) R.A. Dyer nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A, V. 189; S. A 506); P. dentata 
B. Davy—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 126, 167); Wylie’s Poort, on rocks (S. 
A V. 671). 

Euphoiibiaoeae. 

Croton megalobotrys Mull. Arg. (G. (hiboiiga S. Moore) (see figure, p. 390) — 
forest below Entabeni, tree uj) to 40 ft., deciduous, Aug., No. 4293; nr. 
Zoutpan (O.S. A 4, 106); C. gratissimus Burch.—N. slo]>es nr. Zoutpan 
(O.S. A V. 157, 169). C. pseudopulchellus Pax—upper slopes nr. Zout])an 
(O.S. A V. 303, 316). Cluytia affinis Sond.—Entabeni, margin of forest, 
4000 ft., slirub 3 ft., leaves turning red, Aug., Nf>. 4204; C. pulchella var. 
obtusata Send. - Elsteg Farm (O.S. A V. 366); C. Galpinii Pax—Crewe 
Farm, shrub 2 ft., fls. yellow, Aug., No. 4446. Phyllanthus Kirkianus 
Midi. Arg.—nr. Entabeni, fls. cream, Aug., No. 4236 ; P. reticulatus Poir. 
—E. of Zoutpan (S. A. V. 620). Micrococca capensis Prain -Entabeni, 
shrub u]) to 5 ft., in forest, Aug., No. 4261 ; Dec. (Oberrna/ijer 867). Bridelia 
micrantha Baill.—Elim, Dec. (Obernidjer 569); B. mollis Hutch.—nr. 
Zoutpan, in kloof and on N. slopes of Zoutpansberg (O.S. A V. 243 ; S. A V. 
599b). Pseudolachnostylis maprouneifolia Pax -N. slopes of mtns. nr. 
Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 74, 75, 117). Fluggea virosa Baill.—nr. foot of mtns. 
nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 6, 10; S. A V. 521). Androstachys Johnsonii Prain 
—Wylie’s Poort (O.S. A V. 327). Acalypha glabrata Thunb.—Elsteg Farm 
(O.S. A V. 348); A, Indica L.—E. of Zoutpan (S. A V. 535). Tragia Okanyua 
Pax—N. slopes nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 283). Plukcnetia africana Sond. “ 
E. of Zoutpan (S. A V. 552). Jatropha erythropoda Pax A K. Hoffm.— 
nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 194, 262); J. Zeyheri Sond.—Eyem Farm, N. of 
Blaauwberg (O.S. A V. 101). Spirostachys africana Sond.—nr. Zoutpan 
(O.S. A V. 35, 77). Euphorbia aeruginosa Schweickerdt—N. slopes nr. 
Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 151 ; S. A V. 688); E. Coopcri N.E. Br. nr. Zoutpan 
(S. A V. 649); E. Gttrichiana Pax—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 178 ; S. A V. 
513); E. epicyparissias E. Mey.—Pepiti Falls, 3000 ft., scrubby places, 
Aug., No. 4353; E. tirucalli L.—Wylie’s Poort (S. A V. 676); E. trans- 
vaalensis Schltr.—Wylie’s Poort (O.S. A V. 369); E. caerulescens Harv.— 
Crewe Farm, 4800 ft., up to 8 ft. on N. face of rntn., Aug., No. 4454. Mona- 
denlum Lugardae N.E. Br. nr. Zoutpan (S. A V. 648). 

Ochnaceae. 

Ochna O’Connori Phill.—Pepiti Falls {Obermeijer) ; 0. atropurpurea DC. 

—nr. tops of mtns. nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 312); 0. Holstii Engl.—nr. 
Entabeni, tree 40 ft., wood very hard, in forest, Aug., No. 4269 ; 0. arborca 
Burch.—Pepiti Falls, nr. the stream, shrub 8 ft., fruits red, No. 4355. 

Ericaceae. 

Erica cerinthoides Linn.—Crewe Farm, 4300 ft., small tree with red fls., Aug., 
No. 4430; mtn. aides W. of Wylie’s Poort, Aug., No. 4382, 
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Vaccintaceae. 

Vaccinium exsul Bolus—Crewe Farm, W. Zoutpansberg, 5400 ft., among Wid^ 
dringionia, up to 3 ft,, Aug., No. 4436 ; iir. Entabeni, in wood on rocky 
slope by stream, not in 0., Aug., No. 4305.—8ee j). 351. 

Myrtaceae. 

Eugenia natalitia Sond.—nr. 8ibasa (Ohermeijer 1245); Pepiti Falls, 3000 ft., 
nr. stream, from Aug., No. 4351. Syzyglum cordatum Hochst.—Pepiti 
Falls, nr. the river, 3000 ft., small tree, Aug., No. 4343 ; nr. Zoutpan (O.S. 
ik V. 63); S. Fourcadei B. Davy—forest nr. Entabeni, Aug., Nos. 4304, 
4337 ; S. Legatii B. Davy & Oreenway —Crewe Farm, 4300 ft., small tree, 
common in the W. Zoutpansberg, Aug., Nos. 4327, 4393, 4398, 4429; 
Lake Fundusi, Breynehamp db BcJnvelcJcerdt 363. 


M ELA.STOM A CE A E. 

Dissotis princeps Triana—below Entabeni, margin of forest, 10 ft. high, fls. 
magenta, Aug., No. 4287. 

COMBRET A CE AE. 

Combretum paniculatum Vent.—mtn. 5 miles W. of Wylie's Poort, 4500 ft., in 
evergreen scrub, Aug., No. 4379a; C. holosericeum Sond., Crewe Farm, 
from Aug., No. 44,50; C. Kraussii Hochst.- forest below Entabeni, up to 
40 ft., common, Aug., No. 4262; Crewe Farm, No. 4421; C. apiculatum 
vSond.—nr. Zoutpan (S. &: Z. 603); C. mossambicense (Klotzsch) Engl. — 
nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & Z. 143). Terminalia sericea Burch.—Elim, Dec. 
(Oberwidjer); nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 1); T. prunioides Laws—nr. Zoutjmn 
(O.S. & V. 191); T. Rautanenii Schinz—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 83). 


Kh1ZOPHORA(’E AE, 


Cassipourea Gerrardii (Schinz) Alston—forest below Entabeni, slirub, not in fl.. 
No. 4268, 


Hypericaceae. 


Hypericum aethiopicum var. glaucescens Sond. -nr. Entabeni, common, Aug., 
No. 4238 ; H. Lalandii C'hoisy nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 204); H. lanceolatum 
Lam.—nr. Entabeni, edge of forest, 4000 ft., shrub 4 ft., fis. yellow, Aug., 
No. 4200. 

OUTTIFERAE. 


Garcinia Livingstone! T. And.—Crewe Farm, among boulders, 4300 ft., dwarf 
shrub, not in fl., Aug., No. 4427. Elsteg Farm (O.S. & V. 354). 


Glint ACE AE. 

Olinia usambarensis Engl.—Entabeni (Ohermeijer 1216). 


Celastraceae. 

Gymnosporia procumbens Loes.—Crewe Farm, W. Zoutpansberg, 4400 ft., small 
shrub, Aug., No. 4420; G. rubra Harv.—Entabeni (Ohermeijer); G. 
Harveyana Loesn.—nr. Entabeni, shrub 8 ft., Aug., No. 4216 ; G. acuminata 
(L.) Szysz.—^nr. Entabeni, Aug., No. 4260. Cassine Schlechteri (Loes.) 
Davison—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 237; S. & V. 576, 577); C. capensis 
Linn.—5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 4800 ft., fls. cream, Aug., No. 4400. 
Pterocelastrus tricuspidatus Sond.—^nr. Entabeni, Aug., No. 4290; P. 
echinatUS N.E. Br.—5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 2 ft., berries red, Aug., 
Nos. 4397, 4409. Catha eduiis Forssk.—N. of Pepiti, among Parniari, 20 
ft. high, Aug., No. 4374. 


HiPPOCRATEACEAE. 

Hippocratea longipetiolata Oliv.—Waterpoort (Bremehamp dh Schweicherdt 290); 
between Zoutpan and Waterpoort (O.S. & V. 254). 


SALVADORACEAE. 

Salvadora australis Schweickerdt—nr. Zoutpan, on N. slopes (O.S. & V. 18). 
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Olacaceae. 

Olax dissitiflora Oliv.—N. slopoa nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 153, 236). Ximenia 
americana var. microphylia Welw. ex Oliv.—foot of mtn. nr. Zoutpan (O.S. 
& V. Ill ; S. V. 530); X, catTra Sond.—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 5, 295). 
Apodytes dimidiata E. Mey.—nr. Entabeni, tree 40 ft., Aug., No. 4282. 
Pyrenacantha scandens Harv.—Tshakoma (Obermeijer). 


Loranthaceae. 

Loranthus kalachariensis Schinz—3 miles E. of FogwelTs Paradise, N. Zotitpana- 
berg, on Acacia in dee-idiious scrub, fls. crimson, Aug., No. 4458 ; nr. Zoutpan 
(S. & V. 517); L. Breyeri J^romekarnp -N. of Zoutpan, on Acacia (O.S. 
& V. 52); L. Dregei Eckl. Zeyli. var. N. of Zout])an, on Acacia (O.S. 

V. 17, 47); L. oleaefolius var. Leendertziae Sprague—N. slopes nr. Zout[)an 
(O.S. & V. 282). ViSCUm anceps E. Mey.—3 miles E, of Fogwell’s Paradise, 
on Pseudolachnostylis, in deciduous scrub, fruit green, Aug., No. 4457 ; 
V. combreticola Engl.—mtus. nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 166, 31J); V. ner- 
VOSum Hochst. - nr. P^ntabeni, on Rapanca 7nclanophloeo,s, berries yellowish- 
green, Aug., No. 4219; V. verrucosum Harv. nr. margin of Zoutpan, on 
Acacia (S. A W 492). 

SANTALACEAE. 


Thesium disparile N.E. Hr.—5 miles W. of Wylie's Poort, 4800 ft., Aug., No. 
4407. 


Khamnaceae. 


Rhamnus prinoides L’Horit.—nr. Entabeni, edge of forest, shrub 10 ft., berries 
dull rod, 4000 ft.. No. 4215. Berchemia discolor (Klotzsch) Hemsl.—N. 
slopes nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 278, 279). ZizyphUS mucronata Willd.— 
between M'ater])oort and Wylie’s Poort (O.S. A V. 326). Colubrina asiatica 
Brogn.—Lake Fundusi (Bremokamp A Schw^eickerdt 372). 


Ampelidaceae. 

Rhoicissus digitata Oilg A Benedict -nr. Entabeni, edge of forest, Aug., No. 
4306; R. erythrodcs Fresen.—Klein Australe, 3400 ft., in evergreen scrub, 
Aug., No. 4169; R. rhomboidea Planch, nr. P^ntaboni, edge of forest, 
Aug., No. 4300. Cissus lonicerifolius C. A. Smith—P]yem Farm (O.S. A 
V. 96); C. quadrangularis L.—between Zoutf)an and Waterpoort (O.S. A 
V. 261); C. simulans C'. A. Smith—P^lsteg Farm (O.S. A V. 361); C. ungui- 
formifolius C. A. Smith—between WaterjDoort and Wylie’s Poort (O.S. A V. 
330). 

Myrsinaceae. 

Rapanea melanophloeos Mez—Plntabeni (Obermcijer 1110); same loc., 4000 ft., 
Aug., fls. cream, reddish outside. No. 4218. Maesa lanceolata Forssk.— 
edge of forest nr. Entabeni, 4000 ft., tree 10 ft., berries pale yellow, Aug., 
No. 4212; nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 113). Myrslne africana' L.—edge of 
forest nr. Entabeni, 4000 it., shrub, fl.-buds reddish, No. 4207. 


Cornaceae. 

Curtisia faginea Ait. Hart Kew. 1 : 162 (1789); Harw Thes. 2: 16, 5. 124. 
Wang, in Engl, Pflanzenr. 4, 229 : 30, fig. 4. Nr. Entabeni, in forest, tree up 
to 20 ft., Aug., No. 4220; 5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 4800-5300 ft., the 
commonest tree in evergreen scrub, from Aug., No. 4408. Tschakoma 
{Obermcijer 1170). 

Araliaceae. 

Cussonia umbelllfera Sond.—forest at Entabeni, tree 35 ft., stem 11 ft. in cir¬ 
cumference, berries greyish-green, Aug., No. 4222; C. spicata Thunb.— 
Wylie’s Poort, small tree, 20 ft., June, No. 3209. 

Kutaceae. 

Toddalia aculeata Lam.—Elim, fruit Dec. (Obermeijer 924). Toddaliopsis 
Bremekampii Verdoorn—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 66, 156; S. A V. 567). 
Fagara capensis Thunb.—Elsteg Farm, 6 miles W. of Louis Trichardt (O.S. 
A V. 346, 347). Clausena anisata (Willd.) Hook. f.—Elsteg Farm, 6 miles 
W. of Louis Trichardt (O.S. A V. ^56). Calodendron capense Thunb.— 
Entabeni {Obermeijer 1248). 
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SiMARUBACEAE. 

Kirkia pubescens B. Davy—N. slopes of Zoutpansberg nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 
163). 

Bitrseraceae. 

Commiphora pyracanthoides Engl.—N. of Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 48, 49, 159; S. 
& V. 512); C. Marlothii Engl. -nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 121, 165); C. calciicola 
Engl. 'iir. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 180; S. & V. 511); C. cinerea Engl.—nr. 
Zoutjmn (O.S. cS: V". 152). 

Melia(’p:ae. 

Trichilia emetica V^ahl—Tsbakoma (Obenneijer 985); T. pterophylla C. DC.— 
Crowe Farm, vip to 3 ft., fruit red, Aug., No. 4448. Ekebergia capensis 
Sparrrn.—Elim (Obormoijer 29,292); E. Meyeri Presl.—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. 
& V. 112). Entandrophragma caudatum Sprague—N. slopes nr. Zoutpan 
(O.S. &- V. 306). Ptaeroxylon obliquum (Tliunb.) Hadlk.—nr. Zoutpan 
(O.S. & V. 118). 

Sapindacea?:. 

Allophyllus melanocarpus Hadlk.—Tschakoma (Obonneijor). Cardiospermum 
alatum Bromekamp and Obermeijer E. of Zoutpan (S. A V". 559). 

Anacardiaceae. 

Rhus tomentosa Linn.—5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, in rocky ]daces, 4900 ft., 
Aug., No. 4396; R. incana Mill.—forest below Entabeni, shrub 10 ft.. No. 
4284; R. Gueinzii Sond. nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A- V. 231); R. pyroides var. 
gracilis B. Davy—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 222); R. transvaalensis Engl.— 
Elsteg (O.S, a‘V. 365); R. Rehmanniana Engl. -N. of Pei)iti, 3200 ft., 
Aug., No. 4373. 

(’ONNARACEAE. 

Cnestls natalensis Planch. A, Sond. Entabeni (Obermeijer 1119). 

Loc.antaceae. 

Strychnos spinosa Lam.—Tshakoma (Obermeijer 1060); S. Schumanniana Gilg. 
—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 64); S. innocua Del.—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 
161). Buddleja salvifolia L.—mile W. of Wylie’s Poort, fls. pale blue, 
Aug., No. 4455. Anthocleista zambesiaca Bak.— nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 
115). Lachnopylis montana C. A. Smith—Etsteg Farm, 6 miles W. of 
Louis Trichardt (O.S. A V. 344); L. schistotficha C. A. Smith—nr. Entabeni, 
in forest, tree up to 30 ft.. Us. white, leaves stellate-pubescent below, Aug., 
No. 4208; L. emarginata (Sond.) A. Smith —(Vewe Farm, 5200 ft., N. 
face of mtn., among rocks, Aug., shrub up to 5 ft.. No. 4449 (prol)ably not 
distinct from L, montana. Nuxia floribunda Benth.—nr. Entabeni, on 
edge of forest, tree 30 ft., Aug., No. 4214. 

Ehretiaceae. 

Ehretia amoena Klotzsch; K. riyida (Thunb.) Druce—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 
44, 45); Elim, fruit Dec. (Obermeijer 828). Cordia ovalis K. Br.—nr. 
Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 192). 

Ole ace ae. 

Olea laurifolia Lam.—Crewe Farm, among boulders, not in fl., Aug., No. 4428. 
Jasminum Stenolobum Rolfe—Eyem Farm, N. of Blaauwborg (O.S. A V. 
92). 

Apocynaceae. 

Conopharyngia elegans Stapf—Tshakoma (Obermeijer 1169). Carissa arduina 
L.—forest below Entabeni, shrub, from Aug., Nos. 4271, 4288, 4230. 
Landolphia Kirkii Dyer var. delagoense Dew.—^upper slopes of Zoutpans¬ 
berg, nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 172, 304). Pachypodium Saundersii N.E. Br. 
—Wylie’s Poort (S. A V. 668). StrophanthUS Gerrardii Stapf—W. of Zoutpan 
(S. A V. 579). 

AsCLEPIAD ACE AE. 

PachyoarpUS Inconstans N.E. Br*—^nr. Louis Trichardt, Dec., No. 2030. Asclepias 
physocarpa Schltr.—Entabeni (Obermeijer 1218); A. CUrassavioa Linn.— 
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Tshakoma (Ohermeijvr 1108); A. Burchellii S(^hltr.—nr. Zoiitj)an (0.8. & 
V. 23). Schizoglossum cordifolium E. Mey. Klein AxiHtrale, 3400 ft., on 
bare hillsides, Aug., No. 4187. Gymnema sylvestre K. Br. - Zout]mn 
(Bremckamp and Srhwcickerdt 285). Cryptolepis obtusa N.E. Br.—nr. 
Zoutpan (S. & V. 591). Secamone Gerrardii Harv. -Elsteg Farm (O.S. & 
V. 352); S. zambesiaca var. parvifolia N.E. Br.—nr. Zouti)an (O.S. & V. 
138); S. aipinii Schultes- Entabeni, climber in forest, from Aug., No. 
4285. Stomatostemma Monteiroae (Oliv.) N.E. Br.—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A 
V. 320). Ceropegia cimiciodora (Ibermeijer—Vjetween Waterponrt and 
Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 322).— Tavaresla grandiflora (K. Schum.) Berger— 
between Waterp(^ort and Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 413). Caralluma atrosanguinea 
N.E, Br. —between Zoutpan and Waterpoort (S. A V. 446); C. Schwelckerdtii 
Obermeijer— between Zoiitpan and Waterpoort (O.S. A V. 411); C. maculata 

N. E. Br. nr. Waterpoort (S. V. 660). Stapelia clavlcorona Verdoorn • 
Wylie’s Poort (S. & V. 414); S. Getleffii Pott nr. Zoutpan (S. & V. 477); 
between Zoutpan and Waterpoort (S. & V. 444); S. gigantea N.E. Br.— 
nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 70); S. nobilis N.E. Br. nr. Zout])an (S. Sz V. 445); 
S. kwebensis N.E. Br.—Vivo, W. of Zouty3an (O.S. & V. 406); between 
ZcnitfUiii and Waterpoort (S. &. V. 662). Heurnia zebrina N.E. Br. var. 
magniflora Phillips between Zoutpan and Waterpoort (O.S. & V. 416; 
S. A V. 443, 457, 658, 659). Pergularia extensa (Jaccp) N.E. Br. -nr. 
Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 3, 90). Fockea angustifolia K. Schum. nr. Zoutpan 
(O.S. A V. 187). 

Rdbiaceae. 

Gardenia Neuberia Eckl. A Zeyh.- Wylie’s Poort (S. A V. 667); G. spatulifolia 

Sta])f A Hutch,—N. slopes nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A^ V. 158). Randia rudis E. 
Mey.—nr. Fhitabeni, Aug., No. 4228. Oxyanthus Gerrardii Sond.—forest 
below Entabeiii, up to 20 ft., Aug., No. 4272. Pavetta Harbori S. Moore— 
between Zoutpan and Water]30ort (O.S. A V. 255); P. Schumanniana F. 
Hoflin. ex K. Schum. Elsteg Farm (O.S. A V. 357); P. canescens DC.— 
Elim and Tshakoma (Obermeijer). Tricalysia capensis Meisn.—nr. Entabeni, 
12 ft., Aug., No. 4275. T. lanceolata Sond. -5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 
evergreen, shrub on rocks, 4600 ft., Aug., No. 4401. T. griseifolla —Pepiti 
Falls, in forest nr. the river, tree up to 20 ft. high, Aug., No. 4358. Tri¬ 
calysia jasminiflora Hook.— nr. Louis Trichardt, among rocks, shrub 6 ft., 
fls. white, (rdlpin 9557. T. pachystigma K. Schum.--2 miles W. of Ooedo 
Hoop, 3000 ft., in evergreen .scrub, fls. white, Aug., No. 4166 ; nr. Entabeni, 

4 ft., berries dull orange, Aug., Nos. 4211, 4311. Empogona Kirkli Hook, 

f. var. australis Schwoickerdt nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 72; S. A V. 528). 
Vangueria tomentosa Hochst. -N. slopes nr. Zoutpan (S. A V. 691); V. 
cyanescens Robyns N. slopes nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 102). Canthium 
ventosum (L.) S. Moore—below Entabeni, in forest, not in fl., Aug., No. 
4277; Elsteg Farm (O.S. A VL 359); C. huillense Hiern—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. 
A V. 122, 173); C. Gueinzii Sond. (Syn. KeHia trauHvcmlenms Phill.), 
P^ntabeni (Obermeijer 859), 4357; C. hispidum Linn.—nr. Entabeni, shrub 
12 ft., Aug., No. 4274; C. ciliatum (Plecironia ciliata Sond.)—shrub with 
axillary spines and ciliate leaves, forest below Entabeni, Aug., No. 4291. 
Plectronielia armata (K. Schum.) Robyns nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 26). 
Psychotria capensis Sond.- -Entabeni, edge of forest, shrub 10 ft., fruit 
dark green, common, Aug., Nos. 4223, 4266, 4267 ; 5 miles W. of Wylie’s 
Poort, on rocks, 4600 ft., Aug., No. 4399. Cephalanthus natalensis Oliv.— 
Klein Australe, in evergreen forest, shrub 10 ft., fls. greenish, Aug., No. 
4170. Adina microcephala Hiern—Pepiti Falls, 3000 ft., nr. river, tree 
up to 30 ft., Aug., No. 4359. Oldenlandia rupicola (Sond.) O. Ktze N. of 
Pepiti P’alls, beneath rocks, fls. white. No. 4364 ; Crewe P’arm, on rocks, 
Aug., No. 4432; 0. macrophylla DC.—Valdezia {Oberm^cijer 1140); 0. 

nataiensis (Hochst.) O. Ktze.— nr. Entabeni, among grass, fls. blue, Aug., 
No, 4199; 0. zoutpansbergensls Bremek.—Ngelele Valley {Bre?nekamp 

320); 0. cephalotes (Hochst.) O. Kimtze—^nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 201); 

O. decumbens (Hochst.) Hiem.—nr. Zoutpan (S. A V. 592); 0. setifera— 

5 miles S.E. of Louis Trichardt, fls. reddish-mauve or dirty white, Aug., 
No. 4150. Otiophora calycophylla (Sond.) Hutch., comb. nov. (Aniho- 
spermum calycophyllum Sond. O. cupheoides N.E. Br.)—Entabeni, Aug., 
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No. 4150a. Pentanisia prunelloides (Harv.) Dnice 2 miles W. of Goede 
Hoop, 3000 ft., fls. blue, Aug., No. 4163 ; nr. Entaboni, Aug., No. 4234 ; 
P, angustifolia Hoehst.—N. of Pepiti Falls, grassy places, Aug., No. 4367. 
Anthospermum lanceolatum Thimb.—Elsteg Farm (O.S. & V. 362); A. 
aethiopicum Linn.—nr. Entabeni, Aug., No. 4294. 

Btunontaceae. 

Tecomaria capensis (Thunb.) Spach—Pepiti Falls, in patches of scrub, 3000 ft., 
up to 15 ft., fls. scarlet, Aug., No. 4350. RhigOZUm obovatum Burch.—nr. 
Zoutpan (O.S. &. V. 53); R. zambesiacum Bak.-^between Waterpoort and 
Wylie’s Poort (O.S. & 340). Catophractes Alexandri Don—nr. Zoutpan, 

dominant (O.S. & V. 58 ; S. & V. 514). 

Verbenaceae. 

Clerodendrum hirsutum Hochst.—nr. Entabeni, 4000 ft., fls. blue, Aug., No. 
4242; C. myricoides B. Br.—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & VL 602); C. ternatum 
Schinz—W. of Zoutpan (S. V. 641); C. simile Pearson—C’hapudi Farm, 
between Zoutpan and Water}>oort (O.S. & V. 252). Lippia asperifolia 
Rich. mtns. nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 7, 128; S. & V. 519, 520). 

HEHBACFIAE. 

' (Herbaceous Dicotyledons.) 

Ranunculaceae. 

Knowltonia transvaalensis Szyszyl. -Fhitabeni in open grass nr. the Forestry 
Station, 4500 ft., fls. white, tinged with red, Aug., No. 4336. 

Nymphaeac^eae. 

Nymphaea capensis Thimb. —nr. Amisfort, in Davenhage’s Pan (S. V. 624). 

M ENTSPERM ACE AE. 

Desmonema calTrum Miers nr. Zoutj)an (O.S. & V. 136). Cocculus hirsutus 

(Linn.) Diels ---3 miles E. of Fogwell’s Paradise, N. Zout})unsberg, in decidu¬ 
ous scrub, climber, fls. greenisli-cream, Aug., No. 4456; nr. Zoutpan (O.S. 
<?t. V. 284). 

PiPERACEAE. 

Peperomia retusa Dietr.—forest below Entabeni, e]jiphyte on tree-trunks nr. 
ground, Aug., No. 4253, 5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, on shaded rocks, 4700 
ft., Aug., No. 4385. Piper capense L.—below Entabeni, in forest, shrub 
8 ft., Aug., No. 4270. 

Mollikunaceae. 

Limeum Meyeri Fenzl—W. of ZoiUpan (S. & V. 639); L. Dinteri Schell, -be¬ 
tween Waterpoort and Zoutpan (S. & V. 264). Semonvillea fenestrata 
Fenzl—W. of Zoutpan (S, & V. 636). Gisekia pharnaceoldes Linn.—nr. 
Vivo (S. & V. 545, 654). MollugO nudicaulis Lam.—S.E. of Zoutpan (S. 
& V. 584); M. Cerviana (Linn.) Sor.—^nr. margin of Zoutpan (S. & V. 532). 
Pharnaceum salsoloides Burch.—E. margin of Zoutpan (O.S. & V, 298 ; 

S. <fe V. 534). Oryza deoumbens Forssk.— between Zoutpan and Waterpoort 
(O.S. & V. 269). 

Ficoidaceae. 

Trianthema pentandra Linn.—margin of Zout])an (S. & V. 546); T. erectum 
Schlechter—margin of Zoutpan (S. & V. 459). Sesuvium digynum Welw. 
ex Oliv.—nr. Zoutpan (B. & S. 232; S. &. V. 488). 

PORTXJLAC ACE AE. 

Talinum Arnotli Hook f.—between Zoutpan and Waterpoort (O.S. & V. 260); 

T. calfrum (Thunb.) Eckl. & Zeyh.—N. of the Blaauwberg (O.S. & V. 93); 
T. transvaalensis von Poellnitz—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 193). Portulacaria 
afra Jacq.—Wylie’s Poort (O.S. & V. 332). Portulacca oleracea Linn.— 
margin of Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 31); P. quadrlMa Limi.—E. side of Zoutpan 
(O.S. & V. 294); P, trianthemoides Bremekamp—margin of Zoutpan (S. 
& V. 468). 
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POLYOONACEAE. 

Polygonum lapathifolium var. glabrum B. Davy nr. Amisfort (S. & V. 626); 
P. serrulatum Lag.- nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 215). 

AmATIANTACE AE. 

Pupalia lappacea Juss.—Wylie’s Poort, June, No. 3215; nr. Zoutpan (0.8. <Sr 

V. 238). Celosia scabra (Sehfnz) Sehweickerdt—nr. Zoutpan (S. V. 481). 
Cyathula crispa Schinz—N. of Zoutjjan (0.8. & V. 46; 8. & V. 505); C. 
uncinulata (8ehrad.) Schinz.—margin of Zoutpan (8. & V. 496). Altern- 
anthera repens (Linn.) O. Ktze.—E. of Zoutjmn (8. & V. 548); A. sessilis 
(Linn.) R. Rr.- nr. Zoutjmn (0.8. & V. 207). 

Chen opoDT ACE AE. 

Chenopodium ambrosioides Linn.— nr. Zoutpan (8. a V. 456). Suaeda fruticosa 

Forssk.—margin of Zout]mn (0.8. &. V. 38; 8. A V. 462). 

N YCTACUNACEAE. 

Commicarpus plumbagineus (Cav.) Standley—nr. margin of Zoutpan (0.8. A V. 
19 ; 8. A V. 451); C. fallacissimus (Heimerl) lloimerl, forma pilosa Heimerl 
—nr. Zout])an and Vivo (0.8. A V. 103 ; 8. A V. 653). Boerhaavia dilfusa 
Linn.—E. of Zoutpan (8. A V. 551). 

Onaoraceae. 

Jussiaea angustifolia Lam.—nr. Zoutpan (8. A V. 559a). 

O ENTIANACE AE. 

Sebaea erosa Schinz—Crewe F’arrn, 4700 ft., by stream, Aug., fls. yellow, No. 
4438. Limnanthemum Thunbergianum Oriseb.—nr. Entabeni,' in stream, 
fls. submerged, Aug., No. 4316. 

Primulaceae. 

Samolus Valerandi L.—Elsteg Farm (0.8. A V. 363). 

CRASSTri.ACEAK. 

Crassula nodulosa Schonl.—below Entabeni, on rocks, fls. dingy, Aug., No. 
4281 ; C. argyrophylla Diels - 5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 4500 ft., on 
rocks, A\ig., fls. white, leaves reddish, No. 4390 ; C. acutlfolia Lam. —5 miles 

W. of Wylie’s Poort, on rocks, 4800 ft., stems and leaves succulent, fls. 
yellow, Aug., No. 4402. Kalanchoe paniculata Harv.—nr. Zoutpan (8. A 
V. 561 ; 0.8. A V. 184); K. sexangularis N.E. Br. -nr. Entabeni, Aug., 
No. 4332 ; K. rotundlfolla Harv.—Crewe Farm, W. Zoutpansberg, 5000 ft., 
among shaded rocks, yellow, Aug., No. 4444; K. Rogersii R. Hamet— 
Wylie’s Poort, N. entrance, 29 June, No. 3203. Cotyledon orbiculata Linn. 
—Crewe Farm, on builders, 4300 ft., Aug., fls. dull red. No. 4424. 

Saxifracjaceae. 

Vahlia capensis Thimb.—nr. Zoutpan (0.8. A V. 232a). 

Droseraceae. 

Drosera trinervia^Spreng— Pepiti Falls, rooks^by]^falls, 3000 ft., Aug., No. 4352. 

Umbeeliferae, 

Hydrocotyle asiatica L.—nr. Zoutpan (0.8. A V. 225); H. verticillata Thunb.— 
nr. Zoutpan (0.8. A V. 200). Steganotaenia araliacea Hochst.—Wylie’s 
Poort (O.S. A V. 331). 

Camp ANULACE AE. 

Wahlenbergia caledonica Sond.—9 miles S.E. of Louis Trichardt, herb, fls. pale 
blue or dull yellow, Aug., No. 4147 ; W. paucidentata Schinz—near Entabeni, 
fls, dirty white, Aug., No. 4232 ; W. undulata (Linn, f.) A. DC.—N. of Pepiti 
Falls, scrambling, fls. blue, Aug., No. 4361. Cyphia elata Harv.—N. of 
Pepiti Falls, in stony, grassy places, fls. dingy white, Aug., No. 4365. 

Z 
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Lobeliaceae. 

Lobelia decipiens Sond.—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 214); 2 miles W. of Goede 
Hoop, in marshy places, fls. blue, Aug., No. 4150; L. natalensis A. DC.— 
9 miles S.E. of Louis Trichardt, in grass, fls. ])ale blue or yellow, Aug., No. 
4144. 

('OMPOSITAE, 

Vernonia hlrsuta Sch. Bip.—nr. Entabeni, fls. piirple, Aug., No. 4235; V. Moggii 
Hutch.—nr. Entabeni, cleared borders of plantations,,4200 ft., fls, purple, 
Aug., No. 4231 ; V. cinerascens S<^h. Bip.—between Zout])an and Water- 
])oort (O.S. & V. 249); V. podocoma Sch. Bip.—2 miles E. of Goede Hoop, 
3000 ft., shrub 5 ft., fls. ])ale blue, visited by butterflies, Aug., No. 4167 ; 
V. triflora Bremokamp—5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 5000 ft., in rocky 
places, shrub u]) to 5 ft., fls. white, Aug., No. 4394 ; V. amygdalina Del. 
—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 116); V. fastlgiata Oliv. & Hiern nr. 
Zoutpan (S. & V. 516); V. transvaalensis Hutch.- nr. Entabeni, climber, 
fls. mauve, Aug., No. 4225. Mikania scandens Linn. - Klein Australe, 
3400 ft., in daTnp places, scandent, fls. white, Aug., No. 4176. Eupatorium 
africanum Oliv. A Hiern—below Entabeni, fls. white, Aug., No. 4257, 
Elsteg Farm (O.S. & V. 342a). Ageratum conyzoides Linn.—nr. Zoutpan 
(O.S. & V. 227). Aster Harveyanus O. Kuntzo—nr. Entabeni, in stony, 
open places, fls. pale blue, Aug., No. 4325; A. luteus (N.E. Br.) Hutch.— 
between Zoutpan and Waterpoort (O.S. V. 256); Vivo (S. & V. 656); 
A. brevlpedunculatus Hutch.—Crewe Farm, among boulders, Aug., No. 
4419 ; mtns. 5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, Aug., No. 4383. Epaltes alata 
Steetz - 9 miles S.E. of Louis Trichardt, 3000 ft., fls. purple, Aug , No. 
4145; nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V, 301; S. <Sr V. 501). Nidorella resedlfolia DC. 
—9 miles S.E. of Louis Trichardt, fls. yellow, Aug., No. 4153 ; nr. Zoutpan 
(S. & V. 495); between Zouti)an and Waterpoort (O.S. & V. 272). Pegolettia 
senegalensis Cass.—nr. Zoutjmn (S. & V. 502). Pleuchea Leubnitziae (O. 
Hoffm.) N.E. Br. - nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 55). Psiadia arabica Jaub. & 
Spaeh—between Water])oort an(l Wylie’s Poort (O.S. & X, 334). Blumea 
caifra (DC.) O. Hoffm.- nr. Zoutpan (S. & V. 550); B. lacera DC. -Elsteg 
Farm, 6 miles W. of Louis Trichardt (O.S. & V. 205). Brachylaena sp.— 
N. of Pepiti, 3500 ft., among Parinari^ shrub up to 15 ft., fls. white, panicu¬ 
late, Aug., Nos. 4372, 4213; B. huillensis O. Hoffm.—Wylie’s Poort, small 
tree, Dec., No. 2048. TarchonanthUS Galpinii Phillii)S‘<!fe Hutch.—N. of 
Pepiti, upper limit of Parinari wood, shrub 12 ft., fls. white, Aug., No. 
4375; N, entrance to Wylie’s Poort, 29 June, No. 3222. Geigeria aspera 
Harv.—Pepiti Falls, 2900 ft., on grassy flats nr. the river, leggy shrub 3 
ft., fls. yellow, Aug., No. 4341 ; Vivo (S. & V. 651); nr. Zoutpan (S. & V. 
507); between Zoutpan and Waterpoort (O.S. & V. 273). Athrixia phyli- 
COides DC.—Klein Australe, 3400 ft., in Parinari wood, Aug., rays mauve, 
disk yellow, No. 4183. Metalasia muricata Less.—Crewe Farm, W. Zout- 
pansberg, 5200 ft., S. face of mtn., up to 3 ft., fls. white, Aug., No. 4445. 
Athanasia crithmifolia Linn.—6 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 5300 ft., in rocky 
places, 3 ft., fls. yellow, Aug., No. 4386. Gnaphalium luteo-album Linn. 
—2 miles W. of Goede Hoop, 3000 ft., fls. dull white, Aug., No. 4161 ; G. 
undatum Thunb.—nr. Entabeni, edge of forest, fls. white, Aug., No. 
4299. Helichrysum argyrosphaerum DC. - 9 miles S.E. of Louis Trichardt, 
3000 ft., bracts pink and white, Aug., No. 4151 ; H, leptolepis DC.—same 
loc.. No. 4154; H. adenocarpum DC.— nr. Entabeni, edge of forest, 
Aug., No. 4315; H. decorum DC.—^nr. Entabeni, edge of forest, 4000 ft., 
fls. lemon-yellow, Aug., No. 4198; H. fulgidum Willd.—N. of Pepiti, 
4000 ft., bracts yellow, Aug., No, 4202; Ptyiti Falls, 3000 ft., grassy, 
places, No. 4354; H. Cooperi Harv.—edge of forest nr. Entabeni, bracts 
yellow, Aug., No. 4298; H. lepidissimum 8. Moore—5 miles W. of Wylie’s 
Poort, among rocks, 5200 ft., bracts yellow, Aug., No. 4387 ; H. umbraculi- 
gerum Less.—N. of Pepiti Falls, 4000 ft., heads very small, crowded 
into a flat compound head, yellow, Aug., No. 4201; H. latifolium 
Less.—nr. Entabeni, 4000 ft., fls. yellow, Aug., No. 4241; 2 miles W. of 
Goede Hoop, 3000 ft., marshy place lately burnt, yellow, Aug., No. 4162; 
H, quinquenerve Less.—mtn. pasture, 4000 ft., Aug., 3 ft., heads yellow, 
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No. 4193 ; H. panduratum O. Hoffm.—Klein Australe, 3400 ft., damp 
places, Aug., seandent, pale yellow, No. 4177 ; H. eriphorum Conr.—below 
Entabeni, Aug., yellow. No. 4243 ; H, adscendens Less.— 4000 ft., Aug., 
pale yellow. No. 4195; H. Kraussii Sch. Bip.— Pepiti Falls, Aug., up to 3 
ft., pale-yellow fls., common. No. 4349 ; Klein Australe, 3400 ft., in Parinari 
-Pterocarpus wood, Aug., 4 ft., fls. dull yellow, No. 4174; Elsteg Farm, 
6 miles W. of Louis Trichardt (O.vS. A V. 345) ; H. caespititium Sond. - 5 
miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, grassy places, 4900 ft., Aug., white. No. 4391 ; 
H. rugulosum Less.—Klein Australe, 3400 ft., in Parinari-Pteroca/rpus 
wood, Aug., 3 ft., bracts dingy white. No. 4172. Zoutpansbergia caerulea 
Hutch, (see figure, p. 349)— Crewe Farm, N. slopes of mtns., Aug., No, 
4435; Blaauwborg, Leeman 116. Wedelia natalensis Sond. nr. Entabeni, 
Aug., yellow, No. 4239. Schistostephium heptalobum DC.—Klein Australe, 
3400 ft., damp cleared places, Aug., 2 ft., yellow, No. 4180; S. scandens 
Hutch., n. sp.—edge of forest below Entabeni, Aug., seandent, fls. yellow. 
No. 4265 (tyi)e), 4263; S. barbertonicus Klatt 5 miles W. of Wylie’s 
Poort, 5000 ft., rocky places, 3 ft. fleshy, yellow. No. 4404. Gynura crepi- 
dioides Benth,—nr. Entabeni, grassy j)laces, Aug., fls. purple. No. 4313. 
Cineraria deltoidea Sond.—Entabeni, Aug., No. 4178. Senecio latifolius 
—nr. Entabeni, 4000 ft., alpine pasture, Aug., herb 2 ft., yellow. No. 
4196; S. pterophorus DC. 5 miles S.E. of Lr)uis Trichardt, Aug., 4 ft., 
yellow. No. 4143 ; nr. Pepiti Falls, 2900 ft., Aug., woody, fls. yellow, No. 
4340; S. deltoideus Less.—edge of forest below Entabeni, Aug., seandent, 
12 ft.. No. 4255; S. COronatUS Harv. - near Louis Trichardt, fls. yellow, 
Dec., No. 2031 ; S. polyanthemoides Sch. Bip. jir. Zoutpan (O.S. tSr- V. 
203); S. longiflorus Sch. Bip. (Klemia lojigiflora DC.)--E. of Zoutpan 
(S. & V. 537). Euryops tenuissimus Less. N. face of mtns., Crewe Farm, 
up to 3 ft., Aug., No. 4447. Lopholaena coriifolia (Sond.) Phill. tV C.A. 
Smith—Crowe Farm, 4300 ft., crevu'ces of sandstone rocks, shrub 2J ft., 
fls. white, Aug., No. 4418; L. disticha (N.E. Hr.) S. Moore—stony, grassy 
places N. of Peyjiti Falls, 4500 ft., Aug., No. 4366. Tripteris auriculata S. 
Moore—nr. Entabeni, stony, oy)en ])laces, Aug., uy) to 3 ft., fls. yellow. No. 
4318 ; N. of Pepiti, 4500 ft., Aug., up to 4 ft., fls. yellow, No. 4368 ; Crowe 
Farm, 4300 ft., Aug., shrub up to 5 ft., yellow. No. 4416. Osteospermum 
grandiflorum DC. mtn. toyw Jir. Louis Trichardt, low shrub, with coarsely 
dentate elliy)tic loaves, Dec., No. 2027. Berkheya setifera DC.—nr. Enta- 
boni, grassy ])laces, Aug., No. 4302 ; B. subulata Harv.—same loc., stony, 
open yjlaces, yellow, No. 4320. Berkheyopsis bechuanensis S. Moore—W. 
of Zouty)an (S. & V". 638). Gazania pygmaea Sond.— 9 miles S.E. of Louis 
Trichardt, Aug., No. 4144. Gerbera Jamesonii Bolus—nr. Entabeni, stony, 
oyjen places, Aug., ray-fls. scarlet. No. 4317 ; G. piloselloides Cass.— 2 miles 
W. of Coede Hoop, 3000 ft., marshy place, lately burnt, Aug., white and 
crimson. No. 4160; G. ambigua Sch. Bip.—Phitabeni, open ground, 4500 
ft., Aug., rays wlute. No. 4338. Crepis polyodon Phi Iliyas —4000 ft., Aug., 
white or yellow. No. 4206a, 4205. 


SOLANACKAE. 

Solanum incanum L. nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 134); S. panduriforme E. Mey. 
—nr. Zoutpan (S. & V. 547); S. kwebense N.E. Br.—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & 
V. 54, 57). 

C’ONVOLVIJLACEAE. 

Seddera suffruticosa (Schinz) Hall. f. var. hirsutissima Hall f.—nr. Zoutyian (O.S. 
& V. 177 ; S. & V. 509). Ipomoea adenioides Schinz—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. 
& V. 181); I. Lugardii var. parviflora Rendle—E. of Zouty)an (S. & V. 542). 
Merremia pinnata (Hochst.) Hall. f.—N. side of Zoutpan (S. & V. 568). 
Hewittia bicolor W. & A.—Klein Australe, 3400 ft., in damy) jjlaces, July, 
No. 4175. 

SCROPHULART ACE AE. 

Halleria lucida L.~ nr. Entabeni, 3600 ft., Aug., No. 4224. Teedia lucida Rud. 
—nr. Entabeni, edge of forest, shrub up to 8 ft., fls. mauve, Aug., No. 4310. 
Zaluzianskya Katherinae Hiorn—mtn. 5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 4800 
ft., on rocks, fls. white above, crimson below, Aug., No. 4381. Aptosimum 
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lineare Marl. & Engl.—between Zoutpan and Waterpoort (O.S. *& V. 266); 
Vivo (S. & V. 656); A, patulum Bremekamp—E. of Zoutpan (S. & V. 566, 
581). Peliostomum leucorrhizum E. Mey.—Eyem Farm, N. of Blaauw- 
berg (O.S. & V. 94). Diclis reptans Benth.—edge of forest below Entabeni, 
Aug., No. 4250. Limosella maior Diels -nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 216); 
13 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 4200 ft., Aug., No. 4414. llysanthes dubia 
(L.) Bernh.—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 217). Ramphicarpa tubulosa (L.f.) 
Benth.—mtn. slopes nr. Zoutpan (O.S. (fe V. 233). Striga gesnerioides 
(Willd.) Vatke~nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & \\ 127). Buchnera brevibractealis 
lliern—Entabeni, herb in grassy yjlaces among stones, 4500 ft., fls. mauve, 
Aug., No. 4245. Sutera aurantiaca (Burch.) lliern—9 miles S.E. of Louis 
Trichardt, 3000 ft., fls. yellow, Aug. No. 4148. 

Valerian ACE AK. 

Valeriana capensis Tlumb. —between Klein Australe and Entabeni, in pasture 
by forest, 4000 ft., fls. pink, Aug., No. 4194. 


Dipsacaceae. 

Scabiosa Columbaria Linn. -nr. Entabeni, fls. white, Aug., No. 4206. 


Selaotnaceae. 

Selago natalensis Rolfe- edge of forest at Entabeni, Aug., No. 4295. Heben- 
streltla polystachya Harv. -nr. Entabeni, 4000 ft., 1 J ft., fls. white, Aug., 
No. 4197. 

Lentibulakiaceae. 

Utricularia exoleta 11. Hr.—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 209). 

Gesneriaceae. 

Streptocarpus luteus C. B. Clarke - nr. Entabeni, No. 2259. 

Pedaliaceae. 

Sesamum capense Burm. -E. of Zout})an (S. & V. 557). Ceratotheca triloba E. 
Mey.—nr. Zoutpan (S. & V. 583). Pretraea zanguebarica Gay—nr. Zoutpan 
(S. & V. 690). Pterodiscus ngamicus N.E. Br.—Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 427). 
Harpagophytum Zeyheri Decne—W. of Zout])an (S. & V. 689). Sesamo- 
thamnus Lugardii N.E. Br. -nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 59). 

Acanthaceae. 

Dyschoriste Fischeri Lindau—between Waterpoort and Wylie’s Poort (O.S. 

V. 333). Ruellia patula Jacq.—margin of Zoutpan (O.S. V. 28) (S. & V. 
467); between Zoutpan and Waterpoort (O.S. & V. 250). Mackaya bella 
Harv.—forest bekw Entabeni, in bud, shrub 10 ft.. No. 4273. Barlerla 
Bremekampi Obormeijer—nr. Blaauwberg (O.S. & V. 124); Crewe Farm, 
4400 ft., up to 3 ft., fls. puryfle, among rocks, Aug,, No. 4437 ; B, elegans 
S. Moore—foot of Blaauwberg (O.S. & V. 130); B, Galpinii C. B. Cl.—nr. 
Blaauwberg (O.S. V, 123); B. heterotrioha Lindau -nr. Blaauwberg 
(O.S. & V. 125); B. obtusa Nees—N. slopes of Blaauwberg (O.S. <fe V. 162); 
B. transvaalensis Obenneijer—N. of Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 50). Neuracanthus 
africanus T. Anders, ex S. Moore—between Zoutpan and Wateryjoort (O.S. 
& V. 251). Blepharis Clarke! vSchinz—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 291); B. 
diversisplna (Nees) C. B. Cl. —Zoutymn Farm (O.S. (fe V. 251a). Phaylopsis 
parvlflora Willd.—Klein Australe, fls. white, fragrant, Aug., No. 4179. 
Asystasla atripliclfolla Bremekamp—Eyem Farm (O.S. <fe V. 89). Ruspolla 
hypocraterlformis var. australis Milne Redhead—Wylie’s Poort (S. & V. 
441). Dlollptera clinopodla Nees—Zoutymn (O.S. & V. 297); D. nobllls 
S. Moore—Klein Australe, nr. stream, straggly herb uy) to 4 ft., fls. magenta, 
Aug., No. 4189. Justlcla flava Vahl—Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 21); J. odora 
Vahl—nr. Blaauwberg (O.S. & V. 190). Crossandra Greenstockll S. Moore 
—above Louis Trichardt, 16 Dec,, fls. salmon, No. 1999. 
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Zycjophyi.laceae. 

Tribulus terrestris L.~ E. of* Zoiit{mii (S. & V. 539); T. Zeyheri Sond. -Vivo 
(S. & V. 650); between Zouipan and Waierpoort (O.H. & V. 263); E. of 
Zoutpan (O.S. & V. 299). Balanites australis IJremekam])—W. of Zout})an 
(S. cV V. 479); nr. Zoutpan (0.8. & V. 15, 33); Waterpoort (Bremekarnp & 
Schweickerdt 306), 

Geraniaceae. 

Geranium ornithopodum Eckl. & Zeyh.—below Entabeni, edge of forest, eliinber, 
fls. white, Aug., No. 4289. Pelargonium graveolens Ait.—5 miles W. of 
Wylie’s Poort, edge of evergreen scrub, 5000 ft., Aug., No. 4384 ; the most 
northerly record for this R})e(M"es, and undoubtedly wild in this locality P, 
transvaalense Knutli - mtns. 5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 4500 ft., in ever¬ 
green scrub, scrambling, fls. ])ink, Aug., No. 4.380. Monsonia glauca Knuth 
—W. of Zoutpan (8. & V. 640). 

OXALIDACEAE. 

Oxalis corniculata Linn.—2 miles W. of Goede Hoop, 3000 ft., marshy places 
lately burnt, Aug., No. 4159. 

Balsa mtna ce ae . 

Impatiens sylvicola B. Davy & Green way.below Entabeni, damp places in 

forest, Aug., No. 4251 ; Witvlag, on old dead trees, Dec., No. 2260. 

BOKA(aNACEAE. 

Heliotropium curassavicum L.^—margin of Zoutpan (0.8. Sl W 288 ; 8. & V, 465); 
H. lineare C. H. Wright—between Zoutpan and Waterpoort (0.8. & V. 248); 
H. Nelsonii C. If. Wright—nr. Zoutpan (O.8. & 20; 8. & V. 482, 510). 

Labiatae. 

Micromeria biflora Bonth.- Klein Australe, 3400 ft., bare hillside, fragrant 
herb, fls. white, Aug., No. 4171. Salvia radula Benth.—edge of forest, 
Entabeni, Aug., rocky places, sepals purple. No. 4297. Leonotis dysophylla 
Benth.- nr. Zoutpan (O.8. & V. 229). Leucas glabrata R. Br.—Elsteg 
Farm (O.8. &■ V. 364); L. sexdentata 8kan—nr. Zoutpan (8. & V. 491). 
Aeolanthus Rehmannii Giirke—Wylie’s Poort (8. & 670). Endostemon 

tereticaulis (Poir.) Ashby {E. ocimoides Bremekamy:)) —nr. Zoutpan (O.8. <fc 
V. 140). Pycnostachys reticulata Benth. nr. Zoutpan (8. & V. 518). 
Ocimum americanum L.—nr. Zoutpan (8. & V. 494); P. urticifolia Hook. 
—Klein Australe, 3400 ft., damp places in wood, duly. No. 4182. Nauto- 
chilus labiatus (N.E. Br.) Bremekarnp—Wylie’s Poort, N. entrance, Dec., 
No. 2085. Becium obovatum N.E. Br. nr. Zoutpan (8. & V. 475). HemD 
zygia canescens (Giirke) A.shby—mtn. slopes nr. Zoutpan (8. V. 613); 
H. Obermeyerae Ashby -Witvlag, herb 2 ft., leaves woolly pubescent below, 
fls. ]:)ink, Dec., No. 2183. Iboza riparia N.E. Br. -Entabeni, in open rocky 
places, shrub, fls. })ale mauve, Aug., No. 4319. Plectranthus fruticosus 
L’Herit. - forest below Entabeni, climber to 12 ft. long, fls. pale mauve- 
pink, Aug., No. 4252. Stachys aethiopica Linn.—5 miles W. of Wylie’s 
Poort, 4500 ft., Aug., No. 4379. 

MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

Hydrocharitaceae. 

Lagarosiphon muscoides Harv.—nr. Amisfort (8. & V. 627). Ottelia ulvifolia 

(Planch.) Walp. (O. australis Bremekarnp)—nr. Amisfort (8. & V. 623); 
Vivo-vlei (Bremekarnp & Schweickerdt 203). 

ApONOGETONACE AE. 

Aponogeton Rehmannii Oliv.—Eyem Farm, N. of Blaauwberg (O.S. & V. 84) ; 
A. gracilis Schinz—plateau on N. slopes nr. Zoutpan (O.8. & V. 317a) ; 
A. Hoiubii Oliv.—nr. Amisfort (S. & V. 625). 
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COMMKLTN A OR AE. 

CommeUna Forskalaei Vahl—^E. of Zoutpau (S. Sc V. 538). 

Xykidaceab. 

Xyris capensis Thimb. -nr. Zouti)an (O.S. & V. 198). 

Eriocaulace ae . 

Eriocaulon africanum Hochst.—Entaboni, by stream, lieads white, Aug., No. 
4324. 

Musaoeae. 

Musa Davyae Stapf ~nr. Entabeni, sliaded rocks ur. stream, Aug., No. 4331. 


Lilia CEAE. 

Anthericum elongatum Willd. var. holostachyum Baker—S. slopes 6 miles W. 
of Louis Trichardt (O.S. Sc V. 343); below Entabeni, fis. white with narrow 
crown stripe, Aug., No. 4249. Aloe rubro-lutea Schinz. " between Water- 
}>oort and Zoutpan (S. Sc, V. 451a); Stah’ord Farm, N, of Blaauwberg (S. & 
V. 647); A. pluridens Harv.—(^rewe Farm, edge of evwgreen scrub, up to 
8 ft., Aug., No, 4451 ; A. castanea Schonl.—S. slopes 6 miles W. of Louis 
Trichardt (8. Sc, N. 451a’); Stafford Farm, N. of Blaauwberg (S. Sz V. 
647); A. Ghabaudii Schonl.—open rocky ])laees near Entabeni, Aug., No. 
4333; S. face of mtns. at Crewe Farm, fis. red with green stripe, leaves 
dark red, Aug,, No. 4453. XJrginea Langii Bremekamp N. of Blaauwberg 
(O.S. Sc V. 80). Dipcadi glaucum (Burch.) Baker—nr. Zout])an (O.S. Sc, 
V. 29, 259). Scilla megaphylla Baker Elsteg Farm (O.S. V. 367); S. 
natalensis Planch, below Entaboni, on rocks in grassy yjlaces, Aug., No. 
4258; S. collina Butch., n, sp.—Klein Australe, 3400 ft., on bare hillside, 
fis. mauve, Aug., No. 4186 (see p. 344). Asparagus exuvialis Burch, -nr. 
Zoutpan and N. of Blaauwberg (O.S. <fe V. 51, 97); A. medeoloides Thunb. 
— Klein Australe, 18 Aug., No. 4190; A. falcatUS Linn.—nr. Fiiitabeni, 
edge of forest, fruit red, Aug., No. 4303. Albuca pachychlamys Baker 
(IJrginea Langii Bromek.)—Crewe Farm, in stony grassy j)la(;;os on N. 
side of mtns., 4600 ft., Aug., No. 4441 ; below Entabeni, fis. white with 
green stripe, Aug., No. 4247. 

Philestaceae. 

Behnia reticulata Didrichs—nr. Entabeni, from Aug., No. 4227. 


Dioscoheace ae . 

DiOSCOrea cotinifolia Kunth—Elsteg Farm (O.S. Sc. V. 360); top of mtns. above 
Wylie’s Poort, No. 1987 (see p. 304); D. Dregeana var. Hutchinsonli Burkill 
—among boulders at top of mtns. above Louis Trichardt, No. 2002 (see 
p. 306). 

Amaryllidaceae. 

Crinum buphanioides Baker—Eyem Farm, N. of Blaauwberg (O.S. Sc V. 86). 

Tridaceae. 

Dietes prolongata N.E. Br. var. Galpinii N.E. Br.—N. of Pepiti, 4400 ft., in forest, 
fis. white, Aug., No. 4371. Morea stricta Baker—below Entabeni, fis. 
pale, mottled with mauve, brown and yellow marks at base of the sepals, 
Aug., No. 4248. 

H YPOXIDACEAE. 

Hypoxis Obtusa Burch.—^nr. Entabeni, in rocky open places, fis. yellow, Aug., 
No. 4326; H, angUStifolia Lam.—2 miles W. of Goede Hoop, 3000 ft., in 
marshy places lately burnt, fis. yellow, Aug., No. 4158. 

^ Listed by Schweickerdt & Verdoom as A. rubro-lutea Schinz, a S.W. 

African species, but not the same. 
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V15L.I.OZTACEAE. 

Vellozia equisetoides Baker—N. Rlopos nr. Zoutpan (0.8. & V. 318). 

Okchtdaceae. 

Eulophia laxiflora Schltr.—2 miles W. of Coedo Hoop, in marshy y)lace, lately 
burnt, leafless, sepals dull rod, petals yellow, Aug., No. 4165; E. clitellifer 
(Reielib. f.) J3olus-—Entabeiii, grassy, stony places, lip cream, veined with 
red, rest of flower dark dull red, Aug., No. 4256. 


dUNCAOEAE. 

Juncus lomatophyllus Spreng.—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 208). 

OVPERACEAE. 

Cyperus sexangularis Nees—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 287). Pycreus lanceus 
(Thunb.) Turrill—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A- V. 106); P. polystachyus Beauv.— 
nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 211). Mariscus Dregeanus Kuntli—nr. Zoutpan 
(O.S. A V. 241). Kyllinga melanosperma Nees—nr. Zoutpan (0.8. A V. 
107, 212). Fuirena chlorocarpa Bidley nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A 210). 
Sclrpus murlclnux C.B. CL—N. of Blaauwberg (O.S. A V. 82). Fimbristylis 
complanata Link—nr. Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 100); F. diphylla Vahl—nr. 
Zoutpan (O.S. A V. 221). Bullostylis coilina Kimth nr. Kntabeni, in open 
burnt places, Aug., No. 4323. 


Gramineae. 

Hyparrhenia Ruprechtii (Hack.) Fourn.—foot of N. slopes of Blaauwberg (8. A 
VL 500). Cymbopogon excavatus (Hochst.) Stai)f -foot of Blaauwberg 
(O.S. A V. 224) ; C. validus Stapf ex B. Davy — nr. Blaauwberg (8. A V. 
587). Bothriochloa pertusa (Willd.) A. Camus—nr. Zout])an (8. A V. 
407). Tragus Berteronianus vSchult. —margin of Zaltjum (S. A V. 452, 485); 
T. arenarius Bremek. A Oberm.—Zoutpan, Bremekamp A Scdiweickerdt 
230a. Paspalum scrobiculatum Linn. var. Commersonii Stapf—nr. foot of 
Blaauwberg (O.S. A V. 223). Panicum maximum Jacq. kloof above 
waterfall, Blaauwberg (S. A V. 508). Urochloa rhodeslensis Stent— 
Blaauwberg (8. A Y. 483); U. panicoides Beauv. Zoutpan (8. & V. 464). 
Brachiaria deflexa (Schurn.) C. E. Hubbard ex Robyns—moist places nr. 
Blaauwberg (S. A V. 500); B. glossa Stapf—rocky slopes of Blaauwberg 
(S. A V. 525); B, nigropedata (Munro) sta]>f—sl()])os of Blaauwberg (8. A. 
V. 617). Echinochloa colona Link N. slopes of Blaauwberg (S. A V. 
618); E. stagnina (Ret/..) Beauv.—nr. Blaauwberg (O.S. A V. 242). Digitaria 
debilis (Desf.) Willd.—nr. Blaauwberg (O.S. A V. 210); D. eriantha Steud. 
— nr. and on the Blaauwberg (8. A V. 670); D. milanjiana Stapf—W. of 
Zoutpan (8. A Y. 635). Rhynchelytrum villosum Chiov.—slopes of Blaauw¬ 
berg and W, of Zoutpan (8. A Y. 633). Tricholaena monachne (Trin.) 
Stapf A Hubbard—foot of Blaauwberg (8. A Y. 580). Cymbosetaria sagitti- 
folia (A. Rich.) Schweickenlt—Blaauwberg (8. A^ Y. 578). Setaria verticillata 
(Linn.) Beauv. margin of Zoutpan (8. A Y. 466). Cenchrus ciliaris Linn. 
— nr. Blaauwberg (0.8. A Y. 179; S. A V. 632). Aristida adscensionis 
Limi.—nr. Zout})an (8. A Y. 473); A. meridionalis Henr.—N. slopes of 
Blaauwberg (S. A Y. 604); A. Junciformis T, A R.—foot of Blaauwberg 
(S. A Y. 572); A. barbicollis T. A H.—margin of Zoutpan (S. A Y. 461); 
A. uniplumis Licht. — W. of Zoutpan (S. A V. 630). Sporobolus panlcoides 
Rich. — Wylie’s Poort (S. A Y. 672); S. pyramidalis Beauv. — nr. Blaauw¬ 
berg (8. A Y. 500, 585); S. SmutsU Stent—nr. Zoutpan (8. A Y. 460, 469). 
Danthoniopsis Dinteri (Pilger) C. E. Hubbard—Blaauwberg (8. A Y, 522). 
Loudetia fllifolla Schweickerdt—Blaauwberg (8. A V. 523). Cynodon 
dactylon (Linn.) Pers.—nr. Blaauwberg (O.S. A Y. 228). Chloris virgata 
Sw.—nr. margin of Zoutpan (8. A V. 484); C. myriostachya Hochst.—Water- 
poort, Bremekamp A Schweickerdt 291. Dactyloctenium aegyptium (Linn.) 
Beauv.—nr. Zoutpan (S. A Y. 457). Enneapogon cenchroides (Licht.) 
Hubbard—nr. Blaauwberg and Zoutpan (S. A V. 478, 489, 538) ; £. pre- 
toriensis Stent— ^rocky slopes of Biaa\iwberg (8. A V. 605). Schmidtia 
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bulbosa Stapf—Blaauwberg and nr. Zoutpan (S. & V. 569, 606, 631). 
Phragmites communis Trin.—E. of Zoutpan (S. & V. 621). Trichoneura 
Schlechteri Ekman—on and nr, Blaauwberg (S. <fe V. 526). Odyssea pauci- 
nervis (Nees) Stapf—dominant along margin of Zoutpan (S. & V. 453, 463, 
498, 499). Eragrostis cilianensis Link—E. of Zout])an (S. & V. 540); E. 
aspera (Jacq.) Nees--Wylie’s Poort (S. & V. 449); E. curvula Nees -W. 
of Zoutpan (S. & V. 629); E. chloromelas Stend. - nr. Blaauwberg (S. & V. 
586); E. gummiflua Nees—foot of Blaauwberg (S. & V. 573, 574); E. ciliaris 
Link—Lake Fundusi, Bremekamp & Schweickerdt 340. Diplachne paucl- 
nervis Stapf—Zoutpan, Bremekamp & Schweickerdt 230. 



Chapter XXXIV 


CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF LOCALITIES IN THE 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA WHERE COLLECTIONS 
WERE MADE BY THE AUTHOR FROM AUGUST 1928 
TO APRIL 1929 

Nos. 13, Claremont, Capo Peninsula, 16 Aug., 1928. 4-6, Cajie Flats, nr. 

Wynberg, Cape Peninsula, 16 Aug. 7-11, Cajie Flats, nr. Plinnstoad, C-ape 
Peninsula, 16 Aug. 12-45, mtn. slofies above Kirstenboseh, Cape Peninsula, 
17 Aug. 46“49, nr. Orange Kloof, C’ape Peninsula. 50-66, mtn. sides above 
Kirstonboseh, ('ape Peninsula, 21 Aug. 67 96, mtns. between Fish Hoek and 
Simonstown, ('ape Peninsula, 22 Aug. 97-98, mtn. tops, nr. Reservoir, Cayie 
Peninsula, 21 Aug. 99, between Fish Hoek and Simonstown, Cayie Peninsula, 
22 Aug. 100-105, Hout Bay Nek, ('ape Peninsula, 22 Aug. 106-123, Chap¬ 
mans Pcmk Road, nr. Hout Bay, Ca]>o Peninsula, 22 Aug. 124-138, Brandt 
Vlei, nr. Worcjestor, 26 Aug. 139, Claremont, Ca ])0 Peninsula. 140 147, ('am])s 
Bay, ('aj)e Peninsula, 28 Aug. 148-151, mtns. between Fish Hoek and >Simons- 
town, Cay)e Peninsula, 22 Aug. 152, (larden of Remembrance, Worcester, 
25 Aug. 153-187, between Salt Jiiv^er and Kalabas Kraal (11-13 miles from 
Cape Town), 4 Sept. 188 198, between Kalabas Ivraal and Malmesbury, 4 Sept. 
199 210, between Malmesbury and Darling, 4 Sept. 211, nr. Darling, 5 Sept. 
212-232, 2 -3 miles north of llarling, 5 Se])t. 233-237, slopes nr. Vredenburg, 
5 Sept. 238- 252, between Hopefield and Vredenburg, 5 Se])t. 253, between 
Vredenbiirg and Hoetjes Bay, 5 Se})t. 254, between Ho])efield and Vredenburg, 
5 Sejjt. 255, 3 miles north of Darling, 5 Sept. 256, between Darling and Ho])o- 
iield, 5 Sept. 257- 258, between Darling and Vredenburg, 5 Sej)t. 259-262, 
between Darling and Hi^pefield, 5 Sept. 263-269, Hoetjes Bay, 5 Sept. 270, 
between Hopefiold and Vredenburg, 5 Sept. 271-272, abov'e Hoetjes Bay, 5 Se])t. 
273-302, coast north of Saldanha Bay, 6 Sept. 303-304, between Vredenburg 
and Hopefield, 6 So])t. 305, between Darling and Hopefield, 6 So])t. 306-309, 
Muizenborg, 8 Se])t. 310-335, Hottentots Holland, 9 Sept. 336-341, Sir 
Lowrys Pass, 10 Sejit. 342-360, Hottentots Holland Mts., north of Sir Lowrys 
Pass, 10 Sept. 361-365, Tulbagli, 15 Sept. 366 383, west of Tulbagh, 15 
Sept. 384-386, road to Tulbagh Waterfall, 16 Sej>t. 387-427, above Tulbagh 
Waterfall, 16 Sept. 428-443, Karoo Poort, 2 Sept. 444-448, Karoo, nr. Matjes* 
fonteiii, 1 Sept. 449-451, Karoc* Poort, 2 Sept. 452-453, nr. Matjesfontein, 
31 Aug. 454-469, Paarl, 19 Sept. 470-472, nr. Tulbagh Waterfall, 16 Sej)t. 
473-483, Hottentots Holland Mtns., 10 Sept. 484, nr. Tulbagh Waterfall, 16 
Sept. 485-492, east of Bot River, 21 Sept. 493, Houw Hoek Pass, 21 Se])t. 
494-496, Sir Lowrys Pass (at top), 21 8e])t. 497-498, Cape Flats, nr. Faure, 

21 Sept. 499, hills east of Bot River, 21 Sept. 500, Sir Lowrys Pass, 21 Sept, 
501, east of Bot River, 21 Sept. 502-503, Kopje east of Bot River. 504-505, 
tof) of Sir Lowrys Pass, 21 Sept. 506-514, above Caledon Baths Hotel, 22 Sept. 
515-519, nr. (Caledon, 22 Sept. 520-548, nr. coast south of Llandudno, Cay)o 
Peninsula, 26 Sej:)t. 549-556, beyond Milnerton, nr. Table Bay, 28 Sey)t. 557- 
558, Cajje Flats, 28 Sey)t. 559-562, south of Llandudno, 26 Seyjt. 563-618, 
gorge west of (^eros, 30 Sej)t. 619 632, Cores Flower Show, 1 Oct. 633-635, 
nr. Ceres, 1 Oct. 636, Sir Lowrys Pass (Mrs. Solly’s Farm), 3 Oct. 637-642, 
nr. Glencairn, Cape Peninsula, 4 Oct. 643-650, beyond Simonstown, 4 Oct. 
651, Smitwinkel Bay, Cape Peninsula, 4 Oct. 652, nr. Vasco da Oama, Cape 
Peninsula, 4 Oct. 653-658, Smith’s Farm, Buffels Bay, 4 Oct. 659, Vasco da 
Gama, 5 Oct. 660-664, between Smith’s Farm and Vasco da Gama, 5 Oct. 
665-668, nr. Vasco da Gama, 6 Oct. 669, nr. lighthouse at Sea Point, 5 Oct. 
670, nr. Smitwinkel Bay, 5 Oct. 671-672, nr. Smith’s Farm, 5 Oct. 673- 
702, between Matjesfontein and Sutherland, 9 Oct. 703-720, between Suther¬ 
land and Middlepost, 9 Oct. 721-733, nr. Elandsfontein, 10 (3ct. 734-751, 

nr. Nieuwoudtville, 11 Oct. 752-757, 5 miles east of Nieuwoudtville, 11 Oct, 
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758-793, top of Vanrliyns Pass, 11 Oct. 794-798, Meulens VIei, nr. Van Rhyns 
Pass, 11 Oct. 799-802, top of Vanrliyns Pass, J1 Oct. 803-811, nr. Bitter- 
fontein, 13 Oct. 812-814 between Van Rhynsdoryi and Nieuwverust, 12 Oct. 
815 816, between Nieuwverust and Bittorfontoin, 13 Oct. 817 838, between 
Claries and Khamieskroon, 13 Oct. 839-845, hills o])po8ite Khamieskroon, 13 
Oct. 846—888, Sneeiiwkop, Khainiosberg, 14 Oct. 889-913, Klipfontein, 15 Oct. 
914-915, between Ookiep and Steinkop, 15 Oct. 916-917, 10 miles west of 
Ookiep, 15 Oct. 918, drift nr. Steinkop, 15 Oct. 919-924, Klipfontein, 

15 Oct. 925, Poort between Concordia and Pella, 16 C^ct. 926, between 
Pofadder and Kakamas. 16 Oct. 927-928, between Pella and Pofadder, 

16 Oct. 929, between Ookiep and Pella (41 miles), 16 Oct. 930-931, 
Pofadder, 17 Oct. 932 940, between Pofarlder and Kakamas (4 miles), 

17 Oct. 941, between Pofadder and Kakamas (16 miles), 17 (3ct. 942, 

1 mile east of Pofadder, 17 Oct. 943-944, nr. Kakamas, 17 Oct. 945-947, 
between Pofadder and Kakamas (24 miles), 17 Oct. 948, nr. Kakamas, 

17 Oct. 949-956, south of Kenharclt, 18 Oct. 957, south of Brand Vlei, 18 

0(*t. 958-963, south of Kenhardt (37 miles), 18 Oct. 964 967, south of Frascr- 

burg (47 miles), 18 Oct. 968-969, south of Kenhardt (23 miles), 18 Oct. 970- 
974, 8.E. of Williston (22 miles), 18 Oct. 976, S.E. of Williston, 18 Oct. 977- 
980, between Williston and Merweville, 18 Oct. 981- 987, 40 miles S.E. of 
Williston, 18 Oct. 988, 22 miles S.E. of Williston, 18 Oct. 989-991, Khamies¬ 
kroon, 13 Oct. 992-993, nr. Ketting, 14 Oct. 994-998, slopes of Table Mtn. 
above Cape Town, nr. Mtn. Road, 26 Oct. 999, 36 miles soutli of Kenhardt, 

18 Oct. 1000-1005, between Dtirbanville and Wellington, 27 Oct. 1006- 

1008, Bains Kloof, 27 0(?t. 1009, to]> of Gydouw Pass, 27 Oct. 1010-1022, 

mtns. west of Gydouw Pass, 27 Oct. 1023, 8churfdeberg, 28 Oct. 1024, flats 
nr. Gydouw Pass, 28 Oct. 1025 1026, mtns. nr. top of Gydouw Pass, 28 Oct. 
1027-1064, Cold Bokkeveld, 7 miles beyond Gydouw Pass, 28 Oct. 1065-1067, 
Bains Kloof, 29 Oct. 1068, nr. Paarl, 29 Oct. 1069, between Bain’s Kloof and 
Wellington, 29 Oct. 1070, 8 miles beyond Gydouw Pass, 27 Oct. 1071, 20 
miles from Pella, 16 Oct. 1072 1082, 9 miles beyond Grabouw at top of Viljoen’s 
Pass. 1083-1087, 2 miles west of Robertson (Karoo), 30 Oct. 1088-1089, 4 
miles east of Robertson, 31 Oct. 1090-1092, Cogrnans Kloof, 31 Oct. 1093- 
1096, half-way between Montagu and Barrydale, 31 Oct. 1097-1101, Karoo 
nr. Barrydale, 31 Oct. 1102 1103, spitzkop of quartzite nr. Lemoenshook, 1 
Nov. 1104-1131, Waterkloof, Ladisrnith, 1 Nov. 1132-1133, nr. Warmbad, 
1 Nov. 1134-1135, nr, Mrs, Eoullard’s Farm, 1 Nov. 1136-1137, nr. Wamibad, 
1 Nov. 1138-1141, Seven Weeks Poort, 1 Nov. 1142-1146, between C’alitzdorp 
and Cango, 2 Nov. 1147-1150, foot of Zwartberg Pass, southern side, 3 Nov. 
1151-1174, kloof on Zwartberg Pass, .southern side, 3 Nov. 1175, between 
Oudtshoorn and Montagu Pass, 4 Nov. 1176-1194, .small stream at northern 
entrance to Montagu Pass, 4 Nov. 1195-1204, top of Montagu Pass, southern 
side, 4 Nov. 1205-1213, Montagu Pass, southern side, 4 Nov. 1214, foot of 
Montagu Pass, nr. George, 5 Nov. 1215-1231, nr. railway, Montagu Pass, 1500 
ft. above George, 5 Nov. 1232-1243, Pachalsdorp, nr. George, 5 Nov. 1244- 
1249, 3 miles east of George, 5 Nov. 1250-1259, 4 miles oast of George, 5 Nov. 
1260-1267, 8 miles east of George, 5 Nov. 1268 T278, 10 miles east of George, 
5 Nov. 1279-1285a, Touws River, 12 miles ea.st of George, 5 Nov. 1286 - 
1290, nr. Hoogekraal Riv^er, 23 miles east of George, open veld, 5 Nov. 1291- 
1297, 32 miles east of George, o})en veld, 5 Nov. 1298-1300, Hoogekraal, 34 
miles east of George, open veld, 5 Nov. 1301-1302, 30 miles ea.st of George, 5 
Nov. 1303-1308, Phantom Pa.ss, 37 miles east of George, 5 Nov. 1309-1310, 
nr. Knysna, 6 Nov. 1311-1321, Belvedere, opposite Knysna, 7 Nov. 1322- 
1328, 3 miles east of Knysna, open veld, 8 Nov. 1329-1330, 7 miles east of 
Knysna, in forest, 8 Nov. 1831-1340, 11 miles east of Knysna, open veld, 8 
Nov. 1341-1344, 14 miles east of Knysna, 8 Nov. 1345-1350, Plettenbergs 
Bay, nr. the sea, 8 Nov. 1360-1368, nr. Bitou River, 8 Nov. 1364-1374, 
hills east of Keurbooms River, open scrub, 9 Nov. 1875-1380, 3 miles east of 
Keurbooms River, open veld on tops of hills, 9 Nov, 1881-1384, Kirby, nr. 
Forest Hall, 10 miles east of Keurbooms River, 9 Nov, 1385-1386a, Forest 
Hall Estate, towards the sea, 9 Nov. 1387, 12 miles east of Keurbooms River, 
9 Nov. 1388-1390, 24 miles east of Keurbooms River in scrub (top of Groote 
River Hill), 9 Nov. 1391, Witte Els Bosch, 10 Nov. 1892-1411, mtn, slopes 
above Witte Els Bosch, 10 Nov. 1412-1418, 5 miles east of Witte Els Bosch; 
open veld in flats, 12 Nov. 1419-1424, Kareedouw Pass, half-way up, 12 Nov. 
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1425-1431, Kareeclouw Pass, nr. the small waterfall, 12 Nov. 1432-1435, top 
of Kareedouw Pass, 12 Nov. 1436-1438, ur. Kareedouw Village, 12 Nov. 
1439, between Kareedouw and Huinansdorp, 12 No\^ 1440-1445, 2 miles west 
of .Huinansdorp, open small-bush veld, 12 Nov. 1446 1459, nr. Jeffreys Bay, 
13 Nov. 1460 1469, f) miles from Jeffrey’s Bay, in fiat nr. small stream, 13 Nov. 
1470-1476, kloof nr. Feriera Town, 14 Nov. 1477-1483, to]) of Gamtoos Iviver 
Pass, 14 Nov\ 1484 1488, beyond Gamtoos Kiver Pass, open scrub, 14 Nov. 
1489-1507, foot of and lower slopes of mtns. beyond Gamtoos River Pass, 14 Nov. 
1508, 32 miles from Jeffreys Bay (towards Port Elizabeth) in flat fields, 14 Nov. 
1509-1512, between Port Elizabeth and Uitenhage (13 miles), in karuid scrub, 
Ifi Nov. 1513-1521, valley nr. Addo, 16 Nov. 1522-1552, Howieson’s Poort, 
nr. Grahamstown, 17 No\ . 1553-1568, nr. Bathurst, in small savannah, 18 Nov. 

1569, Blauwkrantz River, nr. Grahamstown, 10 Nov. 1570-1576, Fish River 
^'alley, 19 miles from Grahamstown, King Williamstown Road, 19 Nov. 
1577-1582, Pluto’s Vale, nr. Grahamstown, 19 Nov. 1583-1585, Bothas 
Hill, nr. Grahamstown, 19 Nov. 1586, Flats between Grahamstown and Bothas 
Hill, 19 Nov. 1587-1601, Aylesby Farm, nr. Grahamstown, 20 Nov. 1602- 
1605, nr. Botha’s Hill, 20 Nov^ 1606-1608, hills above Balfour, 3000 ft., 26 
Nov. 1609, between Grahamstown and Fort Beaufort, Fish River Scrub, 26 
Nov. 1610 4660, top of Katberg, 27 Nov. 1661-1673, Katberg Pass, 4500 ft., 
27 Nov. 1674-1684, Black Bridge, Katberg Pass, 27 Nov. 1685-1687, below 
Black Bridge, Katberg Pass, 27 N\)v. 1688 1693, between Seymour and Alice, 

in wood, 28 Nov. 1694-1702, H miles from King Williamstown towards East 
London, 28 Nov. 1703-1713, 14 miles N.E. of East London, ungrazed grass 
veld, 29 Nov. 1714-1715, nr. Mooiplaats, 29 Nov. 1716-1721, between Mooi- 
]>laats and Komgha, 29 Nov. 1722-1732, nr. Libf)de, in grass, 1 Doc. 1733- 
1741, mtn. forest ap[)roaching Port St. Johns, 1 Dec. 1742-1769, coastal belt, 
Port St, Johns, 2 Dec, 1770, south side of Port St, Johns River, 3 Dec. 1771- 
1783, between Port St. Johns and Lusikisiki, 3 Dec. 1784, nr. Lusikisiki, 3 Dec. 
1785-1788, nr. Flagstaff, 3 Dec. 1789-1811, between Flagstaff and Kokstad, 
4 Dec. 1812 1826, beyond Kokstad, nr. Mt. Currie, 5 Dec^. 1827-1828, nr. 
Port St. Johns, 4 Dec. 1829-1838, between Kokstad and Richmond, 5 Dec. 
1839, on trees in Maritzburg Bot. Garden, 6 Dec. 1840-1848, Umgeni, Natal, 
0 Dec. 1849-1853, nr. Howic.k, Natal, 10 Dec. 1854-1859, nr. Mooi Riv^er, 
iO Dec. 1860-1862, nr. Colonso, Natal, 11 Dec. 1863-1867, nr. Howick, 
Natal, 10 Dec. 1868-1873, nr. Ladysmith, Natal, 11 Doc. 1874^1903, beyond 
Warmbaths, Waterborg, Transvaal, 14 Doc. 1904-1910, Waterberg Hills, 
Transvaal, 14 Doc. 1911-1940, nr. Potgietersrust, 15 Dec. 1941-1967, 2 miles 
nortli of l^)tgiotersrust, 15 Dec. 1968-1986, rise between Potgietersrust and 
Pietersburg, 15 Dec. 1987-2036, Zoutpansborg, nr. Louis Trichardt (road to 
Wylie’s Poort), 16 Dec. 2037-2055, Wylie’s Poort, northern slopes, 17 Dec. 
2056-2097, Wylie’s Poort, nr. stream at north end, 17 Dec. 2098-2130, Limpopo 
River, nr. Main Drift, Messina, 18 Dec. 2131-2133, nr. Dongola, 19 Dee. 
2134-2147, Dongola, 19 Dec. 2148-2167, between Thomson’s Store and Lake 
Fundusi, Zoutpansberg, 21 Dec. 216&-2183, Witvlag, 21 Dec. 2184-2207, 
towards Lake Fundusi, IVansvaal, 21 Dec. 2208-2248, Woodbush, Transvaal, 
23 Dec. 2249-2261, Witvlag, 21 Dec. 2262-2281, Woodbush, Transvaal, 23 
Dec. 2282-2284, Moorddrift, nr. children’s grave, 24 Dec. 2285 2288, 6 8 
miles east of Pietersburg, 23 Dec. 2289-2294, south of Waterberg Mtns., 24 
Dec. 2295-2300, between Thomson’s Store and Lake Fundusi, Zoutpansberg, 
21 Dec. 2301-2311, kopje nr. Dongola, 19 Dec. 2312-2315, kopje at Fountains 
Valley, 28 Dec. 2326-2350, Hartebeestpoort, Magaliesberg, 31 Dec. 2351-2401, 
Doornkloof, Irene, 1-2 Jan., 1929. 2402-2403, Hartebeestpoort, Magaliesberg, 

31 Dec., 1928. 2404-2408, Doornkloof, Irene, Transvaal, 2 Jan., 1929. 2409, 

Komati Poort, nr. hotel, 9 Jan. 2410-2416, between Louws Creek and Maid 
of the Mist Mtn. (towards top of first ascent), 5 Jan. 2417-2433, mtn. tops 
between Louws Creek and Maid of the Mist Mtn,, 5 Jan. 2434, nr. camp towards 
Maid of the Mist Mtn., 5 Jan. 2435-2437, mtn. tops between Louws Creek and 
Maid of the Mist Mtn., 5 Jan. 2438-2448, camp nr. Maid of the Mist Mtn., 
6 Jan. 2449-2468, Maid of the Mist Mtn., 6 Jan. 2469, nr. Louws Creek, 
6 Jan. 2470-2476, at 8 miles from Barberton to Louws Creek, 7 Jan. 2477- 
2478, at 10 miles from Barberton to Louws Creek, 7 Jan. 2479-2481, at 12 miles 
from Barberton to Louws Creek, 7 Jan. 2482-2489, at 23 miles from Barberton 
to Louws Creek, 7 Jan. 2490-2495, nr. Impala Siding, between Barberton and 
Komati Poort, 8 Jan. 2496, between Louws Creek and Tonetti. 2497-2508, 
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road to Lomati Falls from Barbertcm, 7 Jan. 2509 2516, nr. Lonws Creek, 
7 Jan. 2517-2518, between Melalane and Heetor’s Spruit, 8 Jan. 2519 2520, 
between Hector’s Spruit and Hora Forest (11 miles), 8 Jan. 2521-2522, between 
Hector’s Spruit and Hora Forest (23 miles), 8 Jan. 2523-2528, between Hector’s 
Spruit and Hora Forest (26 miles), 8 Jan. 2529, betw'een llecdor’s S])ruit and 
Hora Forest (27 miles), 8 Jan. 2530^-2532, betweeju Hector’s Spruit and Hora 
Forest (28 miles), 8 Jan. 2533, between Hector’s Spruit and Hora Forest (31 
miles), 8 Jan. 2534^ 2535, nr. Hector’s Spruit, 9 Jan. 2536, between Hector’s 
Spruit and Komati Poort (IJ miles), 9 Jan. 2587-2540, between Hector’s 
Spruit and Komati Poort (3 miles), 9 tian. 2541-2542, between Hecdor’s Spruit 
and Komati Poort (8 miles), 9 Jan. 2543-2544, between Hector’s Si)ruit and 
Komati Poort (10 miles), 9 Jan. 2545-2553, Lebornbo Mtns., western slopes, 
Portuguese K. Africa, 9 Jan. 2554-2601, Horns Nek, Magaliosberg, 15 Jan. 
2602, Doornkloof, Irene, 17 Jan. 2603-2616, between Irene and Johannesborg, 
open grass veld, 17 Jan. 2617-2627, nr. Kempton Park, in long grass nr. 
swamp, 17 Jan. 2628, between Potgietersrust and Swerworskraal (21 miles), 

22 Jan. 2629-2638, Sworwerskraal, 34 miles N.W. of Potgietersrust, 22 Jan. 
2639-2643, Matala Hills, nr. Swerwerskraal, 22 »Ian. 2644-2648, Helbron Farm, 
nr. Swerwerskraal, 22 Jan. 2649-2652, 28 miles N.W. of Swerwerskraal, 23 Jan. 
2653-2654, 44 miles N.W. of Swerworskraal, 23 Jan. 2655-2656, Saltmore. 

23 Jan. 2657-2658, nr. Magalakwin Kiver Bridge, 23 Jan. 2659 2661, nr. 

Magalakwin Kiver Drift, 23 Jan. 2662-2675, nr. Wagon Drift, east side of 
riv er, 23 Jan. 2676, 4 miles east of Wagon Drift, 23 Jan. 2677, 6 miles east of 
Wagon Drift, 23 Jan. 2678-2679, 7 miles east of Wagon Drift, 23 Jan. 2680 - 
2692, nr. CWnp, north of Blaauwberg, 24 Jan. 2693-2696, nr. Premier Mine, 
Pretoria, grass veld, with scattered Acaaa, 29 Jan. 2697 2709, between Premier 
Mine and Erasmus, 29 Jan. 2710-2714, 3 miles west of Middleburg, Transvaal, 
30 Jan. 2715-2718, 5 miles west of Middleburg, Transvaal, 30 Jan. 2719, nr. 
Arnot, by side of railway, 30 Jan. 2700-2729, between Arnot and Belfast, in 
open grass land, 30 Jan. 2730-2768, Belfast, Eastern Transvaal, on the com¬ 
mon. 2769-2807, Belfast, rocky hillocks nr. the dam and in Vleis, Feb. 1. 2808- 

2811, nr. Machadadorp, Feb. 2. 2812-2833, Suikerbosko]) Farm, nr. Belfast 

(Mr. Maskew’s Farm), 3 Feb. 2834-2916, between Pretoria and Pienaars River, 
26 Jan. 2917-2939, Magatas Nek, nr. Kustenburg, 6 Feb. 2940-2942, between 
Hustenburg and Zeerust, 7 Feb. 2943-2949, junction of Zeerust and Rieckerts- 
dam roads, 8 Feb. 2950 2958, hills north of Zeerust, 8 Fob. 2959, west of 
Zeerust, 8 Feb. 2960-2963, between Zeerust and Mafeking, 8 Feb. 2964-2967, 
nr. Mafeking (15 miles west), 9 Feb. 2968 -2969, between Setagoli and Vryburg, 
9 Feb. 2970 -2971, between Vryburg and Schweitzer Reinecko, 10 Feb. 2972- 
2975, between Wolmaransstaad and Klerksdorp, 11 Feb. 2976-2977, between 
Mafeking and Vryburg (50 miles from Mafeking), 9 Feb. 2978-2986, nr. Parys, 
Orange Free State, 15 Fob. 2987-2989, nr. Commando Drift, 16 Feb. 2990, C Jiris- 
tiana, Orange Free State, 17 Feb. 2991, between (Jiristiana and Warronton, left 
bank of Vaal River, 18 Feb. 2992, between Kimberley and Riverton, 20 Feb. 
2993-3000, kopjes nr. Kimberley, 19 Feb. 3001-3004, Bavo’aans Krantz, nr. Kaap 
Plateau, 21 Feb. 3005-3008, nr. Papkuil, 21 Feb. 3009-3014, hills between 
Papkuil and Postmasburg, 22 Feh. 3015-3021, hills parallel to and east of 
Asbestos Mtns., 23 Fob. 3022-3023, Blinklip Cave, nr. Postmasburg, 23 Feb. 
3024-3038, Postmasburg, 23 Feb. 3039 3040, between Postmasburg and 
Criquatown, 23 Feb. 3041-3053, Wittwater, 23 Feb. 3054, nr. Campbell, 

24 Feb. 3055, between Kaffir River and Edenburg, Orange Free State, 28 Feb. 
3056-3068, Faiiresmitb Reserve, 1 March. 3069-3070, nr. Colesberg, 3 March. 
3071-3097, Kivorseb Mtns., nr. Naauwpoort, Orange Free State, 4 March. 3098- 
3106, towards Tafel Berg from Middelburg, Cape Province, 6 March. 8107- 
3109, top of Tafel Berg, nr. Middleburg, Capo Province, 6 MarcVi. 3110-3113, 
Tafelberg Hill Farm, 6 March. 8114-3117, south of Middelburg, 8 March. 
3118-812^6, Roode Hoogte Pass, 8 March. 8127-3129, west of Middelburg, 
7 March. 8130-8132, nr. Naude’s Pass, 8 March. 8133-8137, towards Groote 
River from Aberdeen, 9 March, 3138-3144, nr. Colesberg, 3 March. 8145- 
8148, Meirings Poort, 10 March. 3149-3155, Robinson Pass, 24 March. 3156, 
nr. Albertinia, 24 March. 8157, River Zondereinde, 26 March. 3158-3162, 
between Caledon and Hermanns, 26 March. 3163-3164, Hermanns, 27 March. 
8166-8175, nr. George, 13 March. 8176-8180, Mossel Bay, 15 March. 3181- 
8186, Table Mtn., 6 April. 8187-3194, Cecilia Gorge, Table Mtn., 6 April. 
3195-8200, Zekoe Vlei, 9 April, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF LOCALITIES FOR SPECI¬ 
MENS COLLECTED ON GENERAL SMUTS’ BOTANICAL 
EXPEDITION FROM PRETORIA, THROUGH RHODESIA, 
TO LAKE TANGANYIKA, ETC., JUNE-SEPTEMBER, 1930 

No. 3201, Louis Triehardt Hill, Zonifiaiisberg, N. Transvaal, 29 June. 3202- 
3233, Wylie’s Poori, Z(nit]lansberg, N. Transvaal, 29 June. 3234 3245, 10 miles 
S. of Messina, N. Transvaal, 29 »hme. 3246, Wylie’s Poort, 29 June. 
3247-3313, Lundi Hivor, S. Rhodesia, 30 June. 3314 3352, in and around Zim¬ 
babwe Ruins, S. Rhodesia, 1 July. 3353 3393, a few miles E. of Zimbabwe, 
S. Rliodesia, 2 July. 3393a, Zimbabwe, S. Rhodesia, 2 July. 3394-3395, 9 
miles N.W. of Umvuma, S. Rliodesia, 3 July. 3396-3401, 13 miles E. of Gwelo, 
S. Rhodesia, 3 July. 3402 3406, Shangani River, S. Rhodesia, 3 July. 3407- 
3408, 25 miles N.W. of Bulawayo, 3 July. 3409, 81 miles from Bulawayo to 
Victoria Falls, 4 July. 3410, nr. Dett, S. Rhodesia, 4 July. 3411-3424, Zambesi, 
1 mile above falls, N. bank, 6 July. 3425 3433, Victoria Falls, 7 »Iuly. 3434- 
3469, Rian Forest, Victoria Falls, 7 July. 3470-3490, BrarJiystegia Forest, S. 
of falls, along Bulawayo Road, S. Rhodesia, 8 July. 3491-3494, Gombretum- 
Mo])ano Veld, nr. Victoria Falls, S. Rhodesia, 8 Jul^^ 3495 3496, 34 miles N.E. 
of Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 10 July. 3497-3500, 46 miles N.E. of Livingstone, 
N. Rhodesia, 10 July. 3501-3502, 49 miles N.E. of Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 
10 July. 3503, 34 miles N.E. of Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 10 .July. 3504- 
3506, 25 miles N.E. of Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 10 July. 3507, Victoria Falls, 
7 July. 3508-3511, Zimba, N. Rhodesia, 10 July. 3512-3523, 64 miles N.E. of 
Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 10 July. 3524-3526, 81 miles N.E. of Livingstone, 
N. Rhodesia, 10 July. 3527 3528, 89 miles N.E. of Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 
10 July. 3529. Choma, 10 July. 3530 3531, 17 miles N.E. of (Jioma, N. 
Rhodesia, 11 July. 3532, Choma, N. Rhodesia, 11 July. 3533, 17 miles N.E. 
of Choma, N. Rliodesia, 11 July. 3534, nr. Choma, N. Rhodesia, 11 July. 
3535, 17 miles N.E. of Choma, N. Rhodesia, 11 July. 3536, 64 miles N.E. of 
Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 11 July. 3537-3543, 17 miles N.E. of Choma, N. 
Rhodesia, 11 July. 3544 3545, 23 miles N.E. of Choma, N. Rhodesia, 11 July. 
3546, 20 miles N.E. of Choma, N. Rhodesia, 11 July. 3547-3551, 23 miles N.E. 
of Choma, N. Rhodesia, 11 July. 3552-3564, nr. Monze, N. Rhodesia, 12 July. 
3565-3566, 21 miles N.E. of Mazabuka, N. Rhodesia, 12 July. 3567-3571, 
Vlei, 30 miles N.E. of Mazabuka, N. Rhodesia, 12 July. 3572-3573, 7 miles 
W. of Kafu6 River, N. Rhodesia, 12 July. 3574-3586, Kafu6 River, N. Rhodesia, 
12 July. 3587, 2 miles N.E. of Kafue River, N. Rhodesia, 12 July. 3588-3691, 
18 miles N.E. of Kafue River, N. Rhodesia, 12 July. 3592, 2| miles W. of 
Lusaka, N. Rhodesia, 12 July. 3593 3595, 71 miles E. of Lusaka, N. Rhodesia, 

12 July. 3596, Kafu(^ River, 12 July. 3597-3601, 10 miles N.E. of Lusaka, 

13 July. 3602, 23 miles N.E. of Lusaka, 13 July. 3603-3613, 28 miles S.W. of 
Broken Hill, 13 July. 3614, 60 miles S.W. of Broken Hill, 13 July. 3615- 
3632, 28 miles S.W. of Broken Hill, 13 July. 3633-3634, 22 miles S.W. of Broken 
Hill, 13 July. 3635, 28 miles S.W. of Broken Hill. 3636-3649, 5 miles S.W. 
of Broken Hill, 13 July. 3650, Lundi River, 30 June. 3651, 34 miles N.E. 
of Broken Hill, 14 July. 3652, Bwana Mkuba, 14 July. 3653, 30 miles E. of 
Kapiri Mposhi, 14 July. 3654-3692, 5 miles N.E. of Chiwefwe, N. Rhodesia, 

14 July. 3693-3698, Chiwefwe River, N. Rhodesia, 15 July. 3699-3700, river 
17 miles N.E. of Chiwefwe, 15 July. 3701- 3705, 20 miles S.W. of Serenje Corner, 
N. Rhodesia, 15 July. 8706-3715, Serenje (kirner, 5200 ft., N. Rhodesia, 16 
July. 3716-3720, 22 miles N.E. of Serenje Corner, 16 July, 3721-3745, 
Lukulu River, N. Rhodesia, 16 July. 3746 3749, Kaloswe, N. Rhodesia, 16 
July. 3750-3754, 66 miles N.E. of Serenje Corner, N. Rhodesia, 16 July. 8755- 
3775, Kaloswe, N. Rhodesia, 16 July. 8776, 10 miles S.W. of Mpika, N. Rhodesia, 
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16 July. 3777-8781, 6-10 miles S.W. of Mpika, 16 July. 3782, Kaloswe, 16 
July. 8788-3785, Mpika, N. Rhodesia, 17 July. 3786-3787, 53 miles N. of 
Mpika, N. Rhodesia, 17 July. 3788, 65 miles N. of Mpika, N. Rhodesia, 17 July. 
8789-3797, Chambesi River, N. Rhodesia, 17 July. 3798, 1 mile N. of Chambesi 
River, 17 .July. 8799, 15 miles N. of Chambesi River, 17 July. 3800, 30 miles 
N. of Chambesi River, 17 July. 8801, 6 miles N.E. of Kasama, 17 July. 3802- 
3804, 11 miles N.E. of Kasama, 17 July. 3805-3815, 30 miles N. of Kasama, 
18 July. 3816^3822, 43 miles N. of Kasama, 18 July. 3823-3825, 51 miles S. 
of Abereom, 18 July. 3826-3851, 44 miles S. of Abercorn, 18 July. 3852 
3856, 30 miles vS. of Abercorn, 18 July. 3857-3868, 27 miles S. of Abercorn, 
18 July. 3869, 5 miles S, of Abercorn, 18 July. 3870 3881, small lake near 
Abercorn, 18 July. 3882-3907, kopje near lake at Abercorn, 19 July. 3908- 
3918, between Abercorn (7 miles) and Lake Tanganyika, 19 July. 3919-3939, 

12 miles N.W. of Abercorn, 19 July. 3940-3941, Tom’s Village, Lake Tanganyika, 
20 July. 3942. 15 miles N.W. of Abercorn, 20 July. 3943-3946, 17 miles N.W. 
of Abercorn, 3100 ft., 20 July. 3947, 18 miles N.W. of Abercorn, 3100 ft., 20 
July. 3948 3957, Mpulungtj, 2600 ft., 20 July. 3958, 2 miles S. of Mpulungu, 
2700 ft., 20 tJuly. 3959-3960, 4 miles S. of Mpulungu, 3000 ft., 20 July. 3961, 
71 miles S. of Mpulungu, 3200 ft., 20 July. 3962-3963, 8 miles S. of Mpulungu, 
3400 ft., 20 .July. 39^64-3978, nr, Lunzua River, N.W. of Abercorn, 3400 ft., 

20 July. 3979, crest of escarpment S.W. of Lake Tanganyika, nr. Lunzua River, 
5600 ft., 21 July. 3980-3988, escarjunent (as above) 4000 ft., 21 July. 3989- 
3991, nr. Lunzua River, 3100 ft., 21 July. 3992, escarpment (as above), 21 July. 
3993-3994, nr. Lunzua River, 21 July. 3994a 3996, 11 miles S. of Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika, 3900 ft., 22 July. 3997- 40il, 8 miles N.W. of Abercorn, 4400 ft., 22 
.July. 4012-4016, 2 miles N.W. of Abercorn, 5300 ft., 22 July. 4017 4018, 7 
miles S. of Abercorn, 5400 ft., 22 July. 4019-4021, 9 miles S. of Abercorn, 
5400 ft., 22 July. 4022-4029, 25 miles S. of Abercorn, 4800 ft., 22 July. 4030, 
35 miles S. of Abercorn, 4800 ft., 22 July. 4031-4055, 6 miles N. of Kasama, 
4100 ft., 23 July. 4056-4059, 59 miles S. of Kasama, 3800 ft., 23 July. 4060, 
52 miles N. of Mpika, 4000 ft., 24 July. 4061 4062, 30 miles S.Pl. of Mpika, 
4300 ft., 24 J uly. 4063-4074, Koloswe (39 miles 8.E. of Mpika), 4000 ft., 24 July. 
4075-4083, 32 miles N.E. of ISerenje Corner, 5200 ft., 25 July. 4084, 32 miles 
S.W. of Serenje Corner, 4700 ft., 25 July. 4085, 42 miles S.W. of Serenje Corner, 
4500 ft., 25 July. 4089, 12 miles N.E. of Chiwefwe, 4400 ft., 25 July. 4090- 
4092, 4 miles W. of Chiwefwe, 4200 ft., 25 July. 4093-4108, Sakania, Belgian 
Congo, 30 July. 4109-4129, nr. Elizabethville, Belgian Congo, 2 Aug. 4130- 
4142, Matopos, S. Rhodesia, 8 Aug. 4143, 5 miles S.E. of Louis Trichardt, N. 
Transvaal, 18 Aug. 4144-4155, 9 miles S.E. of Louis Trichardt, grassy places, 1 8 
Aug. 4156-4165, 2 miles W. of Coede Hoop, N. Transvaal, 18 Aug. 4166- 
4167, 2 miles E. of Coede Hoop, 18 Aug. 4168-4190, Klein Australe, Zoutpans- 
berg, 3400 ft., 18-19 Aug. 4191-4195, between Klein Australe and Entabeni, 
Zoutpansborg, 19 Aug. 4196-4338, nr. Plntabeni, Zoutpansberg, 19-20 Aug. 
4339, Palmary Ville, Zoutpansberg, 2500 ft., 20 Aug. 4340-4360, nr. Pepiti 
Falls, Zoutpansberg, 2900 ft., 20 Aug. 4361-4375, N. of Pepiti Falls, Zoutpans¬ 
berg, 3800 ft., 21 Aug. 4376-4377, foothills S. of Pepiti Falls, E. Zoutpansberg, 

21 Aug. 4378, nr. Palmary Ville, E. Zoutpansberg, 22 Aug. 4879-4413, 
mtns. 5 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, W. Zoutpansberg, 22 Aug., 4600 ft. 4414, 

13 miles W. of Wylie’s Poort, 4200 ft., 23 Aug. 4415-4441, Crewe Farm, W, 
Zoutpansberg, 4200-4300 ft., 23 Aug. 4442, main road south of Klein Australe, 
E. Zoutpansberg, 22 Aug. 4448-4454, Crewe Farm, W. Zoutpansberg, 5200 ft., 
23 Aug. 4455, 1 mile W. of Wylie’s Poort, Zoutpansberg, 4400 ft., 23 Aug. 
4456-4468, 3 miles E. of Fogwell’s Paradise, N. Zoutpansberg, 2800 ft., 23 Aug. 
4459, 6 miles E. of Fogwell’s Paradise, N. Zoutpansberg, 2700 ft., 23 Aug. 
4460-4479, Matoks, on granite koj)je, 3300 ft., 24 Aug. 4480-4648, National 
Park, Natal, 28 A\ig.~2 Sept. 4649-4731, Bothas Hill, Natal, 3 Sept. 
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